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McKenna  Named  Interim 
Dean  of  New  College 


U of  G management  and  business-related  programs  to  amalgamate  in  May 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

PROF.  Chris  McKenna,  asso- 
ciate vice-president  (research 
and  international  relations),  has 
been  appointed  interim  dean  of  the 
new  College  of  Management  and 
Economics  (CME).  His  three-year 
term  begins  immediately;  the  new 
college  will  officially  open  in  May. 

“The  new  college  is  an  amalgam- 
ation of  existing  programs,  but  it’s 
also  a new  beginning  as  we  look  to 
enhance  and  expand  our  courses  and 
offerings,"  says  McKenna,  a former 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Econom- 
ics. “I  look  forward  to  playing  a part 
in  the  process.” 

His  appointment  was  annoxmced 
last  week  by  Prof.  Maureen 
Mancuso,  provost  and  vice-presi- 
dent (academic).  She  is  overseeing 
the  University’s  integrated  planning 
process,  which  included  the  organi- 
zational initiative  of  creating  the  new 
college. 

“I  am  pleased  that  Chris  has 
agreed  to  take  on  this  new  chal- 
lenge,’’ says  Mancuso.  “He  will  pro- 
vide both  a fresh  perspective  and  a 
balance  of  continuity  during  the 
transition  period  and  establishment 
of  CME.” 


McKenna  was  seconded  in  No- 
vember 2004  to  lead  exploratory  dis- 
cussions with  deans,  chairs  and 
others  to  help  determine  if  a new 
college  will  give  U of  G a better 
framework  to  advance  teaching  and 
research  in  management  and  busi- 
ness-related programs.  The  new  col- 
lege was  approved  by  Senate  Dec.  19 
follov/ing  a lengthy  discussion  and 
detailed  review. 

“The  process  was  thorough  and 
as  consultative  as  possible,”  says 
Mancuso,  adding  that  the  University 
followed  procedures  established 
when  it  created  the  College  of  Social 
and  Applied  Human  Sciences  in  May 
1998,  a move  that  also  amalgamated 
existing  programs. 

CME  will  include  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  the  School  of 
Hospitality  and  Tourism  Manage- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Mar- 
keting and  Consumer  Studies,  as 
well  as  some  continued  contribu- 
tions from  the  departments  of  Agri- 
cultiual  Economics  and  Business, 
Psychology  and  Political  Science. 

President  Alastair  Summerlee 
says  the  new  college  will  build  on 
Guelph’s  values  and  core  mission 
and  emphasize  its  strengths  in  man- 
agement and  leadership. 


“It  will  provide  much-needed 
visibility  for  our  programs  and  serve 
as  a vehicle  for  continued  innovation 
in  teaching,  research  and  outreach.” 

Student  interest  in  U of  G’s  man- 
agement and  business-related  pro- 
grams has  risen  dramatically  over 
the  last  few  years.  In  the  bachelor  of 
commerce  program,  for  example, 
enrolment  has  increased  by  88  per 
cent  and  graduate  enrolment  has 
grown  substantially,  with  new  exec- 
utive management  and  leadership 
programs  now  among  the  largest  on 
campus. 

McKenna,  who  joined  U of  G in 
1989,  earned  his  B.Sc.  from  Eng- 
land’s University  of  Salford  and  a 
D.Phil.  from  the  University  of  York. 

He  has  been  a faculty  representa- 
tive on  Board  of  Governors  and  was 
a member  of  the  board’s  Finance 
Committee.  He  also  chaired  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  University  Plan- 
ning. 

Prof.  Anthony  Clarke,  who  as- 
sumed McKenna’s  responsibilities 
during  his  secondment,  will  con- 
tinue as  acting  associate  VP  (re- 
search and  international  relations) 
until  July.  A formal  search  process  to 
permanently  fill  the  position  will  be 
launched  shortly. 


Fulbright  Chair  Announced 

Chicago  professor  of  public  policy  to  spend  winter  semester  at  Guelph 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

Guelph  has  been  awarded  its 
first-ever  chair  from  the 
Canada-U.S.  Fulbright  Program. 
The  prestigious  honour  will  bring 
esteemed  visiting  scholars  to  U of  G 
to  collaborate  with  faculty  and 
conduct  research. 

“This  is  a wonderful  opportunity 
for  the  entire  U of  G community," 
says  Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  pro- 
vost and  vice-president  (academic), 
of  the  Fulbright-University  of 
Guelph  Visiting  Chair  in  Environ- 
mental Science  and  Public  Policy.  “It 
will  allow  our  faculty  to  forge  new 
links  with  their  American  counter- 
parts. It  also  speaks  to  Guelph’s  lead- 
ership in  public  policy  and 
environmental  science  because  es- 
tablishing a Fulbright  chair  is  a very 
complicated  process.” 

U of  G will  welcome  a senior  U.S. 
scholar  selected  by  the  Canada-U.S. 


David  Hamilton 


Fulbright  Program  annually  during 
the  chair's  five-year  duration.  Indi- 
viduals VYill  be  selected  based  on 
their  academic  or  professional  quali- 
fications and  willingness  to  share 
ideas  and  experiences.  Each  year,  the 
chosen  candidate  ^viU  work  and 
study  in  Guelph  for  a semester. 


The  first  U of  G-Fulbright  chair 
will  be  held  by  David  Hamilton,  a 
professor  of  public  policy  at  Roose- 
velt University  in  Chicago.  He  ar- 
rives in  Guelph  Jan.  19. 

“We  are  delighted  to  welcome 
Dr.  Hamilton  to  U of  G,”  says 
Mancuso.  “He  is  a recognized 
scholar  for  his  work  on  contempo- 
rary public  policy  and  federalism. 
He’ll  bring  a breadth  of  knowledge 
and  a fresh  perspective  to  the  Uni- 
versity because  his  work  crosses  dis- 
ciplinary boundaries.  His  presence 
will  be  particularly  beneficial  to  stu- 
dents and  faculty  in  environmental 
sciences  and  political  science.” 

Hamilton  will  be  researching  the 
differences  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  in  addressing  regional 
issues  in  metropolitan  areas.  “I  will 
be  looking  at  environmental  policy 
very  broadly  — in  this  case,  in  gov- 
ernment environments,”  he  says. 

Continued  on  page  8 


Kim  Anderson  is  the  newest  recipient  of  U of  G’s  most  prestigious 
doctoral  award.  photo  by  grant  martin 

History  Student 
Is  Brock  Scholar 


Longtime  advocate  of  aboriginal  women  recognized 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Kim  Anderson,  a Cree  M^tis 
viriter  and  educator  and  PhD 
history  student,  has  been  awarded 
the  2005  Brock  Scholarship, 
Guelph’s  largest  and  most 
prestigious  doctoral  award.  Valued 
at  up  to  $120,000,  the  award  is  given 
to  a PhD  student  who  is  considered 
outstanding  in  his  or  her  field  of 
studies,  research  work  and  ability  to 
serve  as  a mentor  and  leader  to  other 
students  in  doctoral  programs. 

For  the  past  decade,  Anderson, 
who  grew  up  near  Ottawa  and  did 
her  undergraduate  and  master’s  de- 
grees at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
has  been  an  advocate  of  aboriginal 
women  and  has  devoted  her  time  to 
researching  and  writing  about  re- 
lated issues.  She  has  worked  with  ab- 
original organizations  and  govern- 
ment, producing  social  and  health 
policy  reports  and  conducting  na- 
tional research  studies. 

She  recently  edited  an  indigenous 
women’s  edition  of  Atlantis,  a 


women's  studies  journal  produced 
at  Halifax’s  Moimt  Saint  Vincent 
University,  and  currently  serves  as 
chair  of  the  Aboriginal  Women’s 
Health  and  Healing  Research  Group. 
Based  in  Vancouver  and  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Canada,  the  group  pro- 
motes an  aboriginal  perspective  in 
community-based  research  and 
policy. 

Here  at  Guelph,  Anderson  is  ac- 
tively involved  with  the  Aboriginal 
Resource  Centre  and  is  an  adjunct 
professor  in  women’s  studies.  She  is 
also  the  mother  of  a 10-year-old  son 
and  eight-year-old  daughter. 

“Finding  time  and  money  has  al- 
ways been  the  most  difficult  part  of 
continuing  with  my  studies  and 
scholarly  writing,”  she  says,  adding 
that  the  scholarship  will  significantly 
help  to  reduce  the  financial  and 
scheduling  stresses  she  experiences. 

In  2000,  she  received  national 
recognition  with  the  release  of  her 
first  book,  A Recognition  of  Being: 
Reconstructing  Native  Womanhood. 

Continued  on  page  10 
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FAMILY  TREE  TOUR 


Caribbean  Cbuise  Speciai 

Departing  Feb  id 

SAVE  *220 

per  cabin 

Only  1 Outside  Cabin  Left 
Call  For  Details 


This  is  our  15th  Annual 
Genealogy  Tour  to  Salt  Li 
City  departing  March  19. 
Call  or  visit  our  website  for 
more  information. 


ROYAL  CITY  TRAVEL 


ROYAL  PLAZA  (Norfolk  & Paisley)  Guelph  7 63-3520 
www.royalcitytravel.cotn 


^ loom 

Rnandal  Services 


Michael  H.C.  McMurray 

Partner 


210  Kortrighi  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 
Telephone:  (519)  826-4774 
Fax:  (519)  826-4994 

Email:  michaclmcmurray(®on.aibn.com 


Do  you  get  a high  rate  of  interest  on  your 


savings? 

• Are  you  investing  for  your  future? 

• Do  you  need  professional  advice  regarding 
your  investments? 

• I can  help  you  answer  these  questions,  call  me 
for  a free  consultation. 


GUELPH 


(est  1978) 


■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program 

* Martial  Arts  • Skatir 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

■ Musikgarten 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Vi  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 

Downtown  Guelph 

151  Waterloo  Avc. 

Guelph,  Ont. 


'‘Within  the  Child  Lies 


836-3810 


the  Foie  of  the  Future” 
Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


\\ \\  w.^iR'IpliinonU'ssdri.coin 


CaDvision  Optical 
666  Woolwich  Street 
Guelph,  ON  N1H7G5 


sure  to  enjoy  ^ 
your  career 
and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day..} 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more  clearly.—^ 


T66-7676 


from  the  presi(jent 

We  Must  All  Do  Our  Part 
as  Citizens  of  the  World 


Editor’s  note:  President  Alastair 
Summerlee  welcomes  comments 
on  his  column  at  president^ 
uoguelph.ca. 

JANUARY  IS  Citizenship  Aware- 
ness Month  at  U of  G,  and  I can’t 
think  of  a more  fitting  celebration 
for  the  first  month  of  the  new  year. 

Our  students  are  planning  nu- 
merous campus  events  designed  to 
increase  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  civic  participation  and  to 
inspire  people  to  reflect  on  their 
roles  as  citizens. 

There  vrill  be  voter  registration 
drives,  an  all-candidates  forum,  a 
multicultural  celebration  and  — 
most  exciting — ajan.  19lectureby 
Justin  Trudeau,  one  of  this  coun- 
try’s foremost  advocates  of  youth 
and  volunteerism  and  the  son  of  the 
late  prime  minister  Pierre  Trudeau. 

Justin  Trudeau  is  travelling 
around  the  country  promoting  ini- 
tiatives that  encourage  people  to 
become  engaged  citizens  and  to  dis- 
cover the  contributions  they  can 
make  to  Canada  and  to  the  world. 
We  are  extremely  fortunate  that  he 
is  making  Guelph  one  of  his 
destinations. 

Like  his  father,  Justin  Trudeau  is 
passionate  about  inspiring  people 
to  explore  what  it  means  to  be  Ca- 
nadian. His  pending  visit  has,  in 
turn,  inspired  me  to  carefully  pon- 
der timeless  questions  about  the 
meaning  of  citizenship. 

1 believe  these  important  issues 
are  more  relevant  now  than  ever 
and  that  all  of  us  — faculty,  staff 
and  students  — have  a significant 
role  to  play  as  citizens  of  a larger 
global  community. 

Our  roles  will  be  highly  varied, 
ranging  fi’om  taking  part  in  human- 
itarian missions  halfway  around  the 
world  to  getting  involved  in  local 
politics  and  volimteering  in  the 
community.  But  all  these  efforts 
will  have  a ripple  effect  that  reso- 
nates far  beyond  the  University,  the 
city  and  even  our  country. 

Allow  me  to  elaborate. 

A few  years  ago,  Martha  Piper, 
president  of  the  University  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  came  to  campus  to 
deliver  the  annual  Killam  Lecture. 

, She  talked  about  how  the  founda- 
tion of  our  civil  society,  which  she 
defined  as  a society  based  on  mu- 
tual respect,  tolerance  and  trust, 


was  at  risk  because  of  events  such  as 
Sept.  11.  She  said  education  and 
knowledge  were  crucial  to  stopping 
the  erosion  because  they  enable 
people  to  better  understand  them- 
selves and  the  roles  they  play  as 
citizens. 

"But  knowing  who  we  are  is  not 
enough — we  must  also  xmderstand 
others,”  she  said.  “For  if  we  are  to 
live  in  one  small  interconnected 
world,  we  must  assume  and  fulfil 
our  responsibility  as  global 
citizens.” 

Those  words  rang  true  for  me 
that  fall  day  in  2002,  and  they  are 
even  more  applicable  today  with  all 
that  has  happened  in  the  past  year. 


“We  must  make  exploring  our 
responsibilities  as  citizens  — 
both  of  Canada  and  of  the 
global  community  — an 
inherent  part  of  the 
learning  process.'* 

Martha  Piper’s  philosophy  is 
very  much  adhered  to  at  Guelph, 
where  we  have  made  a concerted  ef- 
fort to  help  develop  a sense  of  car- 
ing and  community  interest  in  our 
students,  starting  from  their  first 
week  on  campus  when  we  send 
them  into  the  city  as  volunteers.  We 
have  faith  that  they  will  emerge 
from  the  process  more  level- 
headed, respectful  and  tolerant,  and 
with  an  understanding  of  how  and 
why  citizens  can  make  a difference. 

And  the  students  continue  to 
make  a difference.  Nearly  70  per 
cent  of  them  volunteer  in  the  com- 
munity on  a regular  basis,  a contri- 
bution that  equates  to  more  than  $6 
million  annually. 

They  do  it  not  because  it’s  re- 
quired or  expected  of  them,  but  be- 
cause they’ve  learned  of  the  self- 
satisfaction  that  volunteering  and 
making  a difference  can  bring. 

But  students  cannot  learn  by  os- 
mosis alone. 

We  need  to  find  ways  to  include 
citizenship  alongside  more  tradi- 
tional subjects  such  as  mathemat- 
ics, biology,  reading  and  history.  A 
good  place  to  start  would  be  ex- 
panding the  educational  curricu- 
lum — from  elementary  school  all 


the  way  to  university  — to  focus 
more  on  critical  issues  of  citizen- 
ship, democracy,  ethics,  leadership 
and  good  government. 

We  must  make  exploring  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  citizens  — both  of 
Canada  and  of  the  global  commu- 
nity — an  inherent  part  of  the 
learning  process,  and  that  means 
considering  ways  of  granting  such 
activities  credit  along  the  way. 

Nourishing  ideas  about  democ- 
racy and  good  citizenship  in  our 
youth,  such  as  Justin  Trudeau  is  do- 
ing through  his  efforts,  is  a great 
place  to  start.  But  it’s  not  enough. 
The  upcoming  federal  election  and 
the  release  of  the  Gomery  report  in 
November  have  shown  us  that  there 
has  never  been  a more  relevant  time 
to  re-engage  all  Canadians  in  these 
important  processes. 

It  is  also  essential  that  people  in 
positions  of  leadership  remember 
the  importance  of  being  good  citi- 
zens by  taking  a role  locally,  nation- 
ally and  internationally  and 
becoming  champions  of  integrity, 
honesty  and  ethical  behaviour. 

I am  not  speaking  only  of  elected 
officials.  Leaders  come  in  all  shapes 
and  forms:  parents,  university  pres- 
idents. student  government  leaders, 
union  representatives,  municipal 
workers,  journalists  and  so  forth. 
Each  has  the  responsibility  to  be  an 
active  member  of  the  global 
community.  ' ' 

For  its  part,  the  University  will 
continue  to  involve  its  faculty,  staff, 
alumni  and  students  in  local  and 
global  efforts,  including  Citizenship 
Awareness  Month  and  humanitar- 
ian efforts  like  those  that  started  af- 
ter the  2004  tsunami  and  hurricane 
Katrina.  I have  said  many  times  that 
the  generosity  of  the  community 
never  ceases  to  amaze  me,  and  in- 
deed, the  U of  G response  to  the 
people  adversely  affected  by  the 
most  recent  natural  disasters  was 
swift  and  abundant. 

By  encouraging  such  involve- 
ment, we  will  continue  to  cultivate 
awareness  of  the  need  for  and  the 
purpose  of  change.  For  helping  dif- 
ferent people,  cultures  and  com- 
munities leads  to  an  understanding 
of  the  shared  goals  and  aspirations 
of  people  from  all  walks  of  life.  It 
also  helps  people  become  compas- 
sionate, virtuous,  engaged  and 
visionary  citizens. 
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news  in  brief 


BARLOW,  TRUDEAU  TO  SPEAK 
AT  ANNUAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
SYMPOSIUM  JAN.  28 

Maude  Barlow,  an  international 
activist  and  chair  of  the  Council  of 
Canadians,  the  country’s  largest 
citizen’s  advocacy  organization, 
and  Margaret  Trudeau,  honorary 
president  of  WaterCan,  a charity 
dedicated  to  providing  clean  drink- 
ing water  to  people  living  in  the 
developing  world,  vrill  be  featured 
speakers  at  the  12th  annual  Envi- 
ronmental Science  Symposium 
being  held  at  U of  G Jan.  28  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  in  Rozanski 
Hall.  This  year’s  theme  is  “Global 
Water  Shortage  and  Canada’s  Role 
in  Water  Conservation.’’  Other 
speakers  include  Tony  Maas  of  the 
POLIS  Project  on  Ecological  Gov- 
ernance and  Ellison  Duncan,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Ontario  Water 
and  Wastewater  Association.  The 
conference  is  organized  by  environ- 
mental science  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. Cost  is  $10  general,  $5  for 
students.  To  register  online,  visit 
www.uoguelph.ca/~envsymp/regis. 
html. 


UGAA  SEEKS  NOMINEES 

The  U of  G Alumni  Association 
seeks  nominations  for  five  awards 
honouring  the  achievements  of 
alumni  and  the  contributions  of 
volunteers  — the  Alumnus  of  Hon- 
our Award,  the  Alumni  Medal  of 
Achievement,  the  Alumni  Volun- 
teer Award,  the  Employee  Volun- 
teer Award  and  the  Student  Volun- 
teer Award.  Nomination  deadline  is 
Jan.  27.  For  information,  visit  the 
website  www.alumni.uoguelph.ca/ 
association_  awards.htm  or  contact 
Jason  Moreton  at  Ext.  53718  or 
jmorcton@uoguelph.ca.  Nomina- 
tions are  also  sought  for  the  OVC 
Alumni  Association’s  Distin- 
guished Alumnus  Av^rard.  Deadline 
for  submissions  is  Jan  30.  For 
details,  visit  www.ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


CONCERT  TO  BENEFIT  OVC 

A benefit  concert  slated  for  Jan.  27 
at  Hamilton  Place  will  support  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College’s  Pet 
Trust  Fund.  Sponsored  by  Country 
95.3,  Bayer  Animal  Health  Division 
and  lams  Canada,  the  Smiling  Blue 
Skies  Paws  for  a Cause  concert  will 
feature  country  artists  Chris 
Cummings,  Brad  Johner,  the 
Cruzeros,  Julian  Austin  and  the 
Bareback  Riders.  All  proceeds  will 
benefit  canine  cancer  research  sup- 
ported by  Pet  Trust.  Showtime  is 
7:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  on  sale  at 
Ticketmaster.  For  more  informa- 
tion, visit  www.pawsforacause.ca. 


DEADLINE  NEARS  FOR  WOMEN 
OF  DISTINaiON  AWARDS 

The  YMCA-YWCA  of  Guelph  is 
calling  for  nominations  by  Jan.  31 
for  its  11th  armual  Women  of  Dis- 
tinction Awards.  The  awards  hon- 
our outstanding  women  in  eight 
categories:  arts  and  culture;  busi- 
ness, labour,  the  professions  and 
entrepreneurs;  education  and  train- 
ing; public  service;  science,  technol- 
ogy and  research;  voluntary  com- 
munity service;  wellness  and  health; 
and  young  woman  of  distinction. 
For  nomination  information,  visit 
www.guelphy.org/wod.  The  Y will 
host  a workshop  for  nominators 
Jan.  12  at  7 p.m. 


Activist,  Author  to  Give 
First  Winegard  Lecture 

Former  U ofG  president  and  family  provide  endowment  for  annual  lectureship 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Anew  annual  lecture  focused 
on  international  development 
has  been  created  through  an  endow- 
ment provided  by  former  U of  G 
president  Bill  Winegard  and  his 
family.  The  goal  of  the  lectureship  is 
to  stimulate  interaction  among 
faculty,  students  and  international 
leaders  on  issues  related  to 
international  development  around 
the  world. 

The  inaugural  Winegard  Visiting 
Lectureship  for  International  Devel- 
opment will  be  delivered  by  Ian 
Smillie,  a development  activist  and 
author,  Jan.  24  at  7 p.m.  in  Room 
1714  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  Col- 
lege’s Lifetime  Learning  Centre. 

“We  are  pleased  that  the  inaugu- 
ral lecture  is  being  given  by  someone 
as  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
developing  world  as  Ian  Smillie,” 
says  Winegard.  “It’s  important  that 
the  University  be  a leader  in  inform- 
ing Canadians  about  the  issues  con- 
cerning international  development.” 
Smillie’s  lecture,  titled  “For 
Whose  Benefit?  Humanitarianism 


and  Development  in  a Calculating 
World,”  will  include  accounts  of  his 
work  over  four  decades  in  interna- 
tional development  and  in  the  war 
zones  of  Africa  and  Asia,  He  will  dis- 
cuss the  world's  increasingly  chaotic 
humanitarian  response  system  and 
its  relationship  to  the  false  promises 
of  long-term  development  aid. 

Smillie  is  co-founder  of  Inter 
Pares,  a Canadian  non-govemmen- 
tal  organization  dedicated  to  pro- 
moting international  social  justice, 
and  is  former  executive  director  of 
CUSO,  a Canadian  international  de- 
velopment organization.  The  Ot- 
tawa resident  is  an  associate  of  the 
Humanitarianism  and  War  Project 
at  Tufts  University  and  was  an  ad- 
junct professor  at  Tulane  University 
in  New  Orleans  from  1998  to  2001. 

He  has  also  worked  as  a develop- 
ment consultant  in  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Europe  and  writ- 
ten a number  of  books,  including 
Managing  for  Change:  Leadership, 
Strategy  and  Management  in  Asian 
NGOs,  The  Charity  of  Nations:  Hu- 
manitarian Action  in  a Calculating 
World  and  The  Alms  Bazaar:  Altru- 


ism Underfire. 

Working  with  Partnership  Africa 
Canada,  Smillie  has  been  a leader 
over  the  past  five  years  in  the  global 
campaign  against  “blood  dia- 
monds,” diamonds  used  by  rebel  ar- 
mies — mainly  in  Sierra  Leone, 
Angola  and  Congo  — to  buy  weap- 
ons for  war.  In  2003,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Order  of  Canada. 

President  AJastair  Summerlee 
says  Winegard  "has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  making  U of  G what  it  is  today. 
His  dedication  to  this  institution  is 
inspiring,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versity, I thank  him  and  his  family 
for  their  vision  in  creating  this  pro- 
gram. We  are  absolutely  honoured.” 

Winegard  served  as  U of  G’s  pres- 
ident and  vice-chancellor  from  1967 
to  1975.  He  was  a member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Guelph-Wellington  from 
1984  to  1993  and  was  named  Can- 
ada’s first  minister  of  science.  He  re- 
mains active  in  public  service,  most 
recently  chairing  a provincial  com- 
mittee to  allocate  the  Premier’s  Re- 
search Excellence  Awards.  He  was 
named  an  Officer  of  the  Order  of 
Canada  in  1998. 


U of  G Budget  Process 
Awaits  Word  From  Province  I 


UOF  G IS  STILL  WAITING  tO 
receive  detailed  information 
about  grants  and  tuition  from  the 
provincial  government  before 
beginning  its  formal  budget  process, 
says  president  Alastair  Sununerlee. 

Specifically,  the  University  still 
needs  confirmation  of  amounts  it 
will  receive  from  the  2005/2006  pro- 
vincial grant  announced  last  spring, 
including  the  Quality  Improvement 
Fund. 

U of  G has  submitted  its  interim 
accountability  agreement  to  the 
province,  which  is  now  required  for 
universities  to  receive  multi-year 


funding  in  areas  for  quality  improve- 
ment. The  agreement  requires  that 
universities  report  on  “measures  of 
success”  such  as  class  sizes,  stu- 
dent/faculty ratios  and  retention. 
Funding  is  tied  to  performance  in 
these  areas. 

It  is  the  University’s  understand- 
ing that  the  agreement  for  2005/06  is 
a transitional  year  for  longer-term 
funding  commitments,  but 
Summerlee  expresses  concern  that 
not  knowing  the  2005/06  budget  for 
this  year  when  Guelph  is  already 
thinking  about  the  2006/07  budget 
makes  it  even  more  challenging  to 


respond  positively  to  the  need  for 
investment. 

Despite  the  concerns,  he  hopes 
the  province  will  respond  soon  on 
the  2005/06  budget,  give  guidelines 
for  the  tuition  ftamework  for 
2006/07  and  beyond,  and  provide  in- 
formation about  the  allocation 
mechanisms  for  future  budgets. 

“The  minister  promised  to  deal 
expeditiously  with  the  budget  alloca- 
tions when  he  was  appointed,”  says 
Summerlee.  “I  hope  he  understands 
that  it  vrill  be  difficult  to  respond 
positively  unless  we  hear  very  shortly 
about  the  allocation  mechanisms.” 


In  Memoriam 


James  Elmslie 

James  Elmslie,  a retired  staff  member  in  Alumni 
Affairs  and  Development,  died  Dec.  20  at  the  age  of  85. 
He  was  employed  at  the  University  from  1 966  to  1 985. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Kay;  four  children:  Ron 
(retired  director  of  Computing  and  Communications 
Services),  Linda.  Tom  and  John;  and  four  grandchil- 
dren. 

Henry  Kock 

A memorial  service  was  held  Jan.  7 at  the  River  Run 
Centre  for  Arboretum  horticulturist  Henry  Kock,  who 
died  Dec.  25  at  age  53.  A 1977  U of  G graduate,  he 
joined  the  Arboretum  in  1982  and  was  a leading 
authority  on  native  woody  plants.  Among  other 
things,  he  established  gene  banks  for  rare  plants  and 
initiated  the  province’s  Elm  Recovery  Project.  He 
received  the  Governor  General's  Award  for  Forest 
Stewardship  in  1998  and  was  named  one  of  Canada’s 


most  outstanding  gardeners  in  2004.  He  is  survived  by 
his  vrife,  Anne. 

Darragh  Mcgowan 

Darragh  McGov/an,  a graduate  student  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Plant  Agriculture,  died  Dec.  22  in  his  home- 
town of  Limerick,  Ireland.  A graduate  research 
assistant  and  master’s  student,  he  studied  golf  course 
management. 

Judith  Otis 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  Feb.  5 at  1:30  p.m.  at 
the  Arboretum  Centre  for  Judith  Otis,  administrative 
assistant  in  the  OVC  dean’s  office  since  200 1 , who  died 
Jan.  3 at  the  age  of  61.  She  was  a U of  G graduate,  earn- 
ing a BA  in  1997  and  an  MAin  1999.  She  is  survived  by 
her  husband,  Gard,  a frculty  member  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Biology,  and  a son,  Darryl 
Insell. 


people 

OVC SURGEON  HONOURED 

University  professor  emeritus  Geoff 
Sumner-Smith,  Clinical  Studies, 
has  received  the  inaugural  Award  of 
Merit  from  the  American  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons.  It  is  the  high- 
est honour  for  non-diplomates  who 
have  made  major  contributions  to 
veterinary  surgery  during  their 
career.  Sumner-Smith,  who  joined 
OVC  in  1967,  retired  in  1993  but 
taught  part  time  until  last  year.  He 
still  serves  as  editor-in-chief  of  Vet- 
erinary and  Comparative  Orthopae- 
dics and  Traumatology,  a journal  he 
founded  in  1988. 


DESIGN  EARNS  KUDOS 

A team  of  U of  G eng^eering  stu- 
dents placed  second  in  the  2005 
Canadian  Appropriate  Technolo- 
gies in  Mine  Action  Competition 
run  by  Mines  Action  Canada  and 
Engineers  Without  Borders  Can- 
ada. Christopher  Despins,  Katie 
McQuoid,  Alyssa  Lindsay  and  Leslie 
Mumford  won  for  their  design  of 
personal  protection  equipment 


ARTISTS  EXHIBIT  WORKS 

Prof.  Laurel  Woodcock,  Fine  Art 
and  Music,  is  participating  in  a 
group  exhibition  running  Jan.  12  to 
Feb.  11  at  DIAZ  Contemporary  in 
Toronto.  An  opening  reception 
runs  Jan.  12  from  6 to  9 p.m.  Prof. 
Ben  Reeves  is  part  of  a group  exhibi- 
tion at  Jessica  Bradley  Art  + Projects 
in  Toronto  until  Jan.  14. 


I The  following  appointments  have 
recently  been  announced  at  U of  G; 

• Neil  Blair,  large-animal  case 
co-ordinator.  Vetennary  Teaching  ) 
Hospital 

• Michael  Boterman,  secretary, 
School  of  English  and  Theatre 

1 Studies 

I • Janet  Ferguson,  accounts  clerk, 

I animal  facility  support.  Office  of 
I Research 

; • Nancy  Grieve,  accounting  clerk, 
j University  Centre  administration 
; • David  Horne,  stockroom  super- 
visor, Physical  Resources 

• Linda  Kraemer,  secretary  to  the 
chair,  Department  of  Population 
Medicine 

• Denis  Little,  foreperson, 
Ponsonby  Research  Station.  Flora 
Dairy  Research  Centre 

• Roderick  MacLeod,  steamfitter. 
Physical  Resources 

• Laurie  Mason,  service  assistant, 
Registrarial  Services 

• Helen  McCairley,  advancement 
communications  assistant.  Alumni 
Affairs  and  Development 

• Carolyn  Moretti,  medical  records 
file  clerk/receptionist.  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital 

• Amy  Ridley,  assistant  manager. 
Conferences 

• Peter  Robertson,  foreperson, 
Ponsonby  Research  Station.  Elora 
Dairy  Research  Centre 

• Ryan  Solomon,  manager. 

Graphics  and  Printing 

• Dale  Stevanus,  manager.  Pur- 
chasing Services 

• Charlie  Watson,  research 
foreperson,  Elora  Beef  Research 
Centre 

• Sandra  Wolting,  systems  clerk, 
Hospitality  Services. 
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Safety  Begins  at  Work 


New  Environmental  Health  and  Safety  staff  members  Chris  McNeill  and  jennifer  Wesley  come  to  work  with  the 
same  goal  in  mind:  to  keep  the  campus  community  safe.  photo  by  grant  martin 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

There  are  some  new  faces 
around  U of  G’s  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety  (EHS)  office.  In 
September,  Chris  McNeill  was  hired 
as  facilities  safety  officer  and  Jennifer 
Wesley  became  the  laboratory  safety 
officer.  Although  their  experience  as 
health  and  safety  professionals 
varies,  they  both  come  to  work  each 
day  with  the  same  goal  in  mind:  to 
keep  the  campus  community  safe. 

To  ensure  that  goal  is  met,  they’ve 
both  been  developing  programs  to 
educate  faculty,  staff  and  students  on 
how  to  identify  and  control  hazards 
in  the  workplace. 

Wesley,  a U of  G grad,  completed 
her  undergraduate  degree  in  bio- 
chemistry in  1999  and  her  master’s 
in  analytical  chemistry  in  2005.  Be- 
fore joining  EHS,  she  worked  for  a 
multinational  chemical  manufac- 
turer in  an  analytical  research  lab 
and  looked  after  health  and  safety 
and  Responsible  Care®,  which  com- 
bines health,  safety  and  environmen- 
tal initiatives  all  in  one. 

“It’s  very  much  in  line  with  the 
work  I’m  doing  here,"  she  says. 

For  the  past  four  months,  Wesley 
has  devoted  most  of  her  time  to  im- 
proving and  expanding  the  Univer- 
sity’s lab  safety  program  by  drafting  a 
new  lab  safety  manual. 

“Much  of  it  will  be  reinforcing  lab 
standards,”  she  says.  “The  idea  is  for 
it  to  be  a valuable  one-stop  reference 
that  will  provide  some  guidance  on 
University  expectations  and  steer 
people  in  the  right  direction  in  terms 
of  what  things  to  look  out  for  and  be 
cautious  of.” 

She  will  also  be  conducting  lab  in- 
spections. advising  on  health  and 
safety  issues,  and  working  to  im- 
prove the  management  and  disposal 
of  hazardous  materials  like  general 
lab  waste,  batteries  and  pump  oils. 


In  addition  to  leading  new  train- 
ing programs  this  spring  that  are 
geared  to  anyone  working  in  labs  at 
U of  G,  Wesley  is  creating  an  audit 
program  to  cover  a wide  range  of  ar- 
eas, including  chemical  handling  and 
storage,  fire  extingubhers,  eyewash 
stations,  fume  hoods  and  general 
housekeeping.  Her  plan  is  to  ensure 
that  nothing  is  overlooked  and  noth- 
ing goes  neglected. 

“This  will  be  a good  way  to  follow 
up  on  any  deficiencies  or  discrepan- 
cies in  the  labs  and  serve  as  a way  to 
ensure  the  programs  are  working.” 

Wesley’s  role  will  become  even 
more  important  with  the  completion 


of  the  science  complex,  says  EHS  di- 
rector Chris  White. 

"Thb  state-of-the-art  fecility  will 
require  a diligent  safety  officer  to  as- 
sbt  end-users  in  putting  standard 
operating  procedures  in  place  as  part 
of  their  regular  routine.” 

McNeill,  the  former  director  of 
environmental  health  and  safety  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  came  out 
of  retirement  to  come  to  U of  G. 

“This  was  a good  opportunity, 
and  I was  happy  to  jump  on  board,” 
he  says. 

McNeill  earned  an  undergradu- 
ate degree  in  chemical  engineering 
ft-om  Queen’s  University  and  a mas- 


ter’s in  engineering,  specializing  in 
occupational  health  and  safety,  from 
U of  T.  He  also  has  American  and 
Canadian  professional  accreditation 
in  occupational  hygiene. 

With  more  than  25  years  of  expe- 
rience, he  is  now  responsible  for  ad- 
vising managers  and  workers  in 
Physical  Resources  about  health  and 
safety  matters  and  helping  to  co-or- 
dinate, create  and  raise  awareness  of 
safety  policies  and  procedures.  This 
includes  workshops  for  Physical  Re- 
sources maintenance  workers  and 
providing  information  about  topics 
such  as  mould,  noise  levels,  confined 
spaces  and  elevated  work  platforms. 


“I  deal  with  many  of  the  tradi- 
tional areas  of  safety,”  he  says. 

McNeill  says  he’s  excited  about 
the  work  he’s  doing  to  produce  as- 
bestos training  programs,  compre- 
hensive brochures  aind  informa- 
tion-based websites.  One  is  geared  to 
U of  G students,  staff  and  faculty;  an- 
other is  designed  for  external  con- 
tractors who  come  to  work  at  the 
University. 

"All  of  this  is  intended  to  educate 
the  University  community  with  re- 
spect to  working  safely  with  asbes- 
tos,” he  says.  "U  of  G already  has  a 
comprehensive  asbestos  manage- 
ment program  in  place,  but  we’ll 
continue  to  review  and  revise  it  as 
necessary.” 

University  administrators  as  well 
as  EHS  take  the  issue  very  seriously, 
he  says,  and  it’s  something  workers 
need  to  be  knowledgeable  about. 

“Rather  than  people  hearing 
about  asbestos  from  others  who  may 
be  misinformed,  we  need  to  be 
proactive  about  getting  the  word  out 
to  the  campus  community.” 

Both  safety  officers  agree  that 
communicating  the  importance  of 
health  and  safety  issues  effectively  is 
their  biggest  challenge. 

“It’s  important  for  everyone  to 
remember  that  we’re  all  on  the  same 
team.”  says  Wesley.  "We’re  here  to 
provide  advice  and  guidelines  that 
will  keep  our  community  members 
safe.  Nobody  wants  to  see  anyone 
going  home  hurt.” 

McNeill  agrees.  He  believes 
health  and  safety  are  integral  parts  of 
research,  teaching,  maintenance  and 
operations,  but  too  often  people 
look  at  the  role  of  a safety  officer  as 
an  impediment. 

"We’re  here  to  advise  and  assist 
the  University  community  in  en- 
hancing the  health  and  safety  cul- 
ture.” 


It  Takes  More  Than  a Village 

Students-turned-consultants  get  chance  to  exercise  rural  planning  smarts  in  Ontario  village 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

SEVERAL  U OF  G graduate 
students  were  driving  through 
j the  village  of  Consecon  in  Prince 
I Edward  County  one  day  in  the  fall 
when  an  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
\ cruiser  drew  up  and  pulled  them 
I over.  The  officer  was  responding  to  a 
1 suspicious  resident’s  alert  about 
1 young  strangers  asking  impertinent 
I questions  on  his  doorstep.  Now  it 
I was  the  students’  turn  to  answer  a 
! few  questions. 

The  officer  ended  up  accompany- 
ing the  Guelph  group  back  to  their 
weekend  headquarters  at  the 
Consecon  Masonic  Hall  to  verify 
their  story  that  they  were  rural  plan- 
ning and  development  students  in- 
volved in  an  outreach  project. 

It’s  not  every  weekend  that  this 
former  mill  town  of  a few  hundred 
people  sees  a group  of  university 
graduate  students  descend — pencils 
and  notebooks  bristling  — to  pry 


into  the  village’s  psyche.  But  if  the  re- 
sults of  their  fieldwork  bear  fruit, 
many  Consecon  townsfolk  may  one 
day  toast  their  return  with  more 
gusto  than  shov/n  by  that  one  gim- 
let-eyed resident. 

Eight  master’s  students  in  the 
program  offered  in  the  School  of  En- 
vironmental Design  and  Rural  De- 
velopment became  planning 
consultants  for  a weekend  in  the  fall 
during  a field  assignment  for  a 
course  called  "Economic  Develop- 
ment Planning  and  Management  for 
Rural  Communities.” 

Prof.  David  Douglas  says  the 
course  gives  U of  G an  opportunity 
to  practise  community  outreach  and 
affords  grad  students  a first-hand 
look  at  issues  affecting  small  rural 
centres  in  Ontario  and  across  the 
country  — no  small  matter. 

“Anywhere  from  one-quarter  to 
one-third  of  Canada  is  made  up  of 
rural  communities,”  he  says,  adding 
that  he  normally  facilitates  and  over- 


sees such  a project  each  year. 

He  assigned  the  students  to  en- 
gage the  village  of  Consecon  — more 
or  less  a textbook  case  of  a commu- 
nity being  left  behind  by  circum- 
stances — in  some  soul-searching 
about  its  prospects.  Echoing  the  so- 
cioeconomic and  demographic  chal- 
lenges raised  by  the  group  during  a 
recent  information  session  held  on 
campus  with  Prince  Edward  County 
residents,  he  says:  “Consecon  is  a 
good  example  of  'rising  tides  don’t 
lake  all  boats  with  them.’” 

Located  near  the  western  end  of 
the  Loyalist  Parkway  on  the  Quinte 
Peninsula,  Consecon  attracts  its 
share  of  the  roughly  300,000  tourists 
in  the  county  each  year.  Home  to 
about  25,000  people,  tlie  county  is 
drawing  attention  for  its  emerging 
wine  industry  and  is  becoming  more 
attractive  as  a place  to  retire  to. 

Although  Consecon  is  reaping 
some  of  those  benefits,  the  students 
pinpointed  a number  of  problems 


facing  the  community,  including 
lack  of  infrastructure,  lack  of  services 
(including,  ironically  enough,  polic- 
ing services)  and  public  amenities, 
few  businesses  and  limited  job 
opportunities. 

The  highlight  for  students  was 
their  four-day  stay  in  Consecon  to 
survey  the  village,  run  focus  groups, 
interview  residents  and  hold  a public 
meeting  to  discuss  the  community’s 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  external 
opportunities  and  threats. 

‘“rhe  main  benefit  of  this  com- 
munity outreach  was  the  practical 
experience  it  provided  us,”  says  stu- 
dent Kristina  Rody.  “It’s  great  to 
learn  and  discuss  in  a classroom  set- 
ting, but  there’s  nothing  like  a real 
experience  in  a rural  community.” 

The  students  suggested  that 
Consecon  form  a citizens’  commit- 
tee (since  established),  look  for  ways 
to  play  up  natural  attractions  and  lo- 
cal businesses,  and  lobby  for  com- 
munity development  support. 


They’re  writing  a report  as  part  of 
their  course  requirement.  Copies 
containing  their  recommendations 
vrill  go  to  the  county-wide  Street 
Smarts  Advisory  Committee  and  to 
Consecon  itself. 

Street  Smarts  member  and  plan- 
ning consultant  Larry  Spencer  says 
the  community  has  been  "energized” 
by  the  students’  involvement.  Call- 
ing them  mature,  confident  and 
knowledgeable,  he  says:  “What  these 
students  are  doing  is  learning  about 
rural  communities.  The  University 
benefits  from  the  class  understand- 
ing what  a community  is  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word.” 

Adds  Douglas:  “This  blending  of 
theory  and  practice  reflects  not  only 
the  school’s  long  tradition  of  collab- 
orative community  outreach  but 
also  the  core  mission  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  relating  to  a critical, 
informed  approach  to  adult  educa- 
tion and  an  active  engagement  with 
society.” 
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There’s  Nothing  Clinical  About  This  Vet 

Anesthesiologist  brings  homegrown  empathy  to  OVC  research,  clinic 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


IT’S  BEEN  MORE  THAN  A YEAR  since 
Prof.  Alex  Valverde,  Clinical 
Studies,  lost  liis  mini-schnauzer,  KC, 
to  cancer.  And  it’s  been  more  than 
two  years  since  Kelly,  one  of  his  two 
Dobermans,  succumbed  to  a clutch 
of  ailments,  including  a crippling 
case  of  arthritis.  Seated  in  his  office 
in  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College, 
Valverde  discusses  their  cases  with 
the  kind  of  clinical  detachment  you 
might  expect  from  a seasoned 
veterinarian  and  anesthesiologist. 

Ask  about  the  animals’  final  mo- 
ments, however,  and  a mental  shift 
from  professional  to  pet  owner  oc- 
curs, signalled  by  the  tears  appearing 
in  his  eyes.  Both  times,  he  had  asked 
to  attend  when  the  dogs  were  put  to 
sleep.  Not  only  that,  “I  asked  them: 
‘Let  me  do  it.  I have  to  teU  them  it’s 
OK.  I feel  like  I would  be  abandoning 
them.’” 

That  kind  of  homegrown  empa- 
thy now  guides  him  during  opera- 
tions as  one  of  six  practitioners  on 
rotation  in  OVC’s  Veterinary  Teach- 
ing Hospital.  And  it  informs  his  re- 
search into  various  anesthetic  drugs 
used  in  pain  management  as  a re- 
cently arrived  faculty  member  at  his 
alma  mater. 

Valverde  came  to  U of  G in  Sep- 
tember from  the  University  of 
Florida  College  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine. Before  moving  to  the  United 
States  in  2001,  he  had  spent  nine 
years  in  his  home  country  of  Costa 
Rica,  ninning  his  own  referral  veteri- 
nary clinic  in  San  Jose.  There,  he'd 
been  instrumental  in  introducing  a 
program  intended  to  tackle  a key  an- 
imal welfare  problem  that  still  af- 
flicts the  entire  country. 

The  McKee  Project  aims  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  street  animals 


— mostly  dogs,  estimated  to  num- 
ber hundreds  of  thousands  — that 
roam  unattended  around  the  capital 
and  other  towns.  Poisoning  was  the 
official,  but  ineffectual,  government 
policy  in  a country  lacking  suitable 
shelters. 

Valverde  helped  plan  and  launch 
the  project  after  an  American  client 
who  had  brought  several  street  dogs 
to  his  clinic  suggested  trying  to  get 
money  and  help  from  the  United 
States.  As  a member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Costa  Rica’s  college  of 
veterinarians,  which  then  repre- 
sented about  750  practitioners 
across  the  country,  Valverde  was  in  a 
good  position  to  help  find  a humane 
solution  that  didn’t  involve  killing 
the  animals. 

“I  said,  ‘Let’s  do  something  use- 
ful Let’s  spay  and  neuter  every  ani- 
mal out  there  and  find  homes  for 
them.’” 

That’s  the  goal  of  the  program, 
begun  just  as  he  was  preparing  to 
hand  over  his  clinic  and  head  for  aca- 
demia in  Florida.  The  program  has 
since  brought  about  10  anesthetic 
machines  from  the  United  States 
that  have  been  placed  in  selected 
clinics  for  the  McKee  Project  and  for 
other  routine  practice  procedures. 

Making  that  kind  of  impact  had 
been  Valverde’s  goal  when  he  re- 
turned home  to  Costa  Rica  after 
earning  a D.V.Sc.  in  anesthesiology 
from  U of  G in  1990.  One  of  the  first 
things  he  had  noticed  about  Canada 
when  he  arrived  here  20  years  ago 
was  the  lack  of  street  animals. 

“When  I came  to  Canada,  I real- 
ized lots  of  things  1 had  not  been 
aware  of,”  including  just  how  much 
money  and  attention  Canadians  lav- 
ish on  their  pets.  Returning  to  Costa 
Rica,  where  he’d  completed  his 
DVM,  he  felt  obligated  to  share  what 


he’d  learned  in  and  outside  of  the 
classroom. 

“I  wanted  to  give  something 
back.  I wanted  to  transmit  my 
knowledge  there.” 

He  ran  a small-animal  and 
equine  clinic  in  San  Jose  with  two 


other  practitioners  and  their  staff. 
Through  the  country’s  college  of  vet- 
erinarians, he  also  orchestrated  con- 
tinuing education  opportunities, 
including  bringing  in  experts  from 
North  America.  Among  the  U of  G 
faculty  who  visited  Costa  Rica  dur- 


ing that  period  were  clinical  studies 
professors  Doris  Dyson,  Mark 
Hurtig,  Howard  Dobson,  Karol 
Mathews,  Paul  Woods  and  Henry 
Staempfli. 

Dyson  had  been  Valverde’s  su- 
pervisor during  his  studies  here. 
They  had  investigated  epidural  use 
of  opioids  such  as  morphine  in  sur- 
gery for  dogs,  research  whose  find- 
ings are  now  used  routinely  for  pain 
management  in  clinics  throughout 
North  America. 

Back  at  Guelph,  he’s  continuing 
his  studies  of  epidural  anesthetics, 
including  the  potency  of  inhaled  an- 
esthetics and  cardiovascular  studies. 
In  the  teaching  hospital,  he  has  al- 
ready participated  in  his  share  of  op- 
erations, including  serving  as 
anesthesiologist  during  an  unusual 
procedure  to  correct  an  irregular 
heartbeat  in  a Clydesdale  horse  from 
Texas. 

He  allows  that  surgery  in  Florida 

— with  its  preponderance  of  zoos 
and  private  animal  collections  — of- 
ten held  more  surprises.  There,  the 
clientele  included  big  cats  from  ti- 
gers to  panthers  and  even  an  alligator 
or  two.  Still,  Valverde  says  he  doesn’t 
mind  the  more  standard  domestic 
fare  here  in  Guelph. 

He’s  also  brought  along  a part  of 
Costa  Rica  in  the  form  of  his  late  Do- 
berman's offspring.  Aslor,  9,  also 
wound  up  on  the  operating  table  in 
Florida  abo^t  months  ago  to  treat  : 
a prolapsed  disk  that  affected  the 
dog’s  balance  and  co-ordination. 
Valverde  scrubbed  for  that  opera- 
tion as  well. 

He  says  Astor  has  taken  to  his 
new  Guelph  home,  although  even  a 
Canadian  winter  hasn't  yet  cured  the 
animal  of  its  aversion  to  living  in- 
doors. “He  likes  to  be  in  the  garage 

— he  just  loves  it  iliere.”  ' 


I New  Provincial  Program  Aims  to  Open  Doors  for 
internationally  Trained  Veterinarians  in  Ontario 

One-of-a-kind  program  expected  to  smooth  licensing  process  for  vet  professionals 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

Ontario’s  veterinary  profes- 
sion and  the  provincial 
government  have  launched  a new 
partnership  that  will  help 
internationally  trained  veterinarians 
who  move  to  Ontario  overcome 
barriers  that  prevent  them  from 
practising  in  the  province. 

The  Veterinary  Skills,  Training 
and  Enhancement  Program 
(VSTEP),  the  only  program  of  its 
kind  in  Canada,  is  one  of  a series  of 
“Bridging  Initiatives”  put  forward  by 
the  Ontario  government  to  address 
future  labour-market  needs  in  key 
professions. 

“VSTEP  is  a unique  approach  to 
assessing  and  recognizing  foreign 
credentials  and  facilitating  skills  de- 
velopment to  enable  international 
veterinary  graduates  to  meet  On- 


tario’s licensing  requirements,”  says 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  dean 
Elizabeth  Stone. 

The  program  will  also  support 
practising  veterinarians  who  need  to 
upgrade  skills  or  expertise,  or  who 
are  seeking  to  refocus  their  practice. 
Stone  adds. 

VSTEP  was  developed  by  OVC, 
the  College  of  Veterinarians  of  On- 
tario (CVO)  and  the  Ontario  Veteri- 
nary Medical  Association  (OVMA) 
in  partnership  with  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Citizenship  and  Immi- 
gration. It’s  targeted  at  individuals 
who  have  passed  the  North  Ameri- 
can veterinary  licensing  examination 
but  who  require  upgrading  or 
remediation  before  attempting  the 
clinical  proficiency  examination  to 
become  licensed  to  practise  as  a 
veterinarian. 

In  the  past,  internationally 


trained  vets  have  had  to  find  retrain- 
ing opportunities  on  their  own.  Can- 
didates sometimes  wait  up  to  two 
years  to  write  the  clinical  proficiency 
exam  at  a cost  of  $6,500,  and  there  is 
a liigh  failure  rate. 

"VSTEP  will  build  on  the  existing 
skills  of  internationally  trained  vet- 
erinarians to  provide  academic 
knowledge,  clinical  skills,  tools,  re- 
sources and  best  practices,”  says 
Barbara  Leslie,  registrar  of  the  CVO, 
which  regulates  the  profession  in 
Ontario.  “In  addition,  an  opportu- 
nity will  be  provided  for  access  to  a 
restricted  licence  that  may  include 
supervision  and  mentoring  while 
participants  prepare  for  the  clinical 
proficiency  examination.” 

The  Ministry  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration  has  committed 
multi-year  funding  to  get  the  pro- 
gram started,  with  the  long-term 


goal  of  making  it  self-sustaining  on  a 
fee-for-service  basis. 

OVC,  the  OVMA  and  the  CVO 
will  provide  commitment  and  sup- 
port from  three  perspectives:  acade- 
mia; professional  advocacy  and 
continuing  education;  and  licensing 
and  protection  of  the  public  interest. 
Each  group  will  be  represented  by 
two  members  on  a Leadership  Board 
that  will  implement  the  project. 


“Each  organization  will  bring 
unique  perspectives,  expert  knowl- 
edge and  resources  to  the  project  to 
ensure  excellence  and  quality  of  the 
experience,”  says  Prof.  Kerry 
Lissemore,  OVC’s  assistant  dean  of 
academic  affairs  and  a member  of 
the  Leadership  Board.  “This  partner- 
ship will  benefit  individual  veteri- 
narians, the  profession  and  society  at 
large.” 
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insight 

Beyond  the  Negotiations: 
The  Quiet  Successes  of  the  UN 
Climate  Change  Conference 

“While  the  global  leaders  were  beating  around  the  Bush  administration’s 
lack  of  participation,  the  rest  of  the  world  was  not  sitting  idly  by” 


After  two  weeks  of  negotiations  at  the  United 
Nations  Climate  Change  Conference  in  Montreal, 
consensus  was  reached:  discussions  on  climate 
change  will  continue. 

The  conference  concluded  Dec.  9 after  global  leaders  met  to 
discuss  the  way  forward  in  addressing  the  issue  of  climate 
change.  Three  notable  outcomes  of  the  meeting  were: 

• Adoption  of  the  Marrakesh  Accords,  the  rule  book  developed 
four  years  ago  for  implementing  the  Kyoto  Protocol  and  ini- 
tiatives such  as  carbon  emissions  trading,  joint  implementa- 
tion and  clean  development  mechanisms  (CDM). 

• A commitment  of  $13  million  US  to  fund  CDM  projects, 
which  give  industrialized  countries  emissions  credits  for  im- 
plementing greenhouse  gas  reduction  projects  in  developing 
countries,  such  as  investing  in  renewable  energy. 

• Development  of  the  Montreal  Action  Plan,  which  agrees  to 
initiate  discussion  on  long-term  actions  to  address  climate 
change  and  to  extend  commitments  beyond  the  Kyoto 
Protocol’s  time  frame  (post  2012). 

Although  the  negotiations  were  hailed  as  a success,  it  seems 
they  achieved  little  more  than  to  ensure  discussions  on  climate 
change  will  continue,  whether  all  countries  are  on  board  or  not. 
I Although  an  agreement  from  the  majority  of  countries  (United 
States  and  China  excluded)  to  take  action  to  reduce  greenhouse 
gas  emissions  can  be  considered  a big  step,  there  remains  no  de- 
finitive plan  of  action  outlining  where  countries  should  go  from 
here,  and  there’s  a lack  of  leadership  to  get  them  there.  In  addi- 
tion, the  largest  amount  of  secured  funding  is  directed  towards 
projects  that  don't  encourage  industrialized  countries  (the  ma- 
jor contributors  to  climate  change)  to  clean  up  their  own  mess, 
but  rather  to  prevent  developing  countries  from  going  down 
the  same  path. 

That’s  not  to  say,  however,  that  what  happened  in  Montreal 
was  without  its  successes.  In  fact,  while  the  global  leaders.  Prime 
Minister  Paul  Martin  included,  were  beating  around  the  Bush 
administration’s  lack  of  participation,  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
not  sitting  idly  by.  Scientists,  members  of  governmental  and 
non-govemmental  organizations  and  industry  leaders  gathered 
at  a variety  of  side  events  running  parallel  to  the  Conference  of 
the  Parties/Meeting  of  the  Parties  to  showcase  their  research, 
innovations  and  achievements  in  responding  to  climate  change. 

The  side  events  covered  a range  of  topics  related  to  the  re- 
duction of  greenhouse  gas  emissions  and/or  adaptation  to  cli- 
mate change.  Many  Canadian  provinces,  ministries,  companies 
and  technological  schools  demonstrated  Canada’s  efforts  to  re- 
duce emissions.  Alberta,  for  example,  is  a Canadian  leader  in 


BY  Suzanne  Belliveau 

producing  wind  energy.  Ontario  has  committed  to  shutting 
down  all  coal  power  plants  by  2009  and  has  begun  replacing  tra- 
ditional traffic  lights  with  LED  (light-emitting  diode)  lights.  So 
although  our  emissions  have  increased  by  a shameful  margin 
(24  per  cent  above  1990  levels),  Canada  has  made  some  steps  in 
responding  to  climate  change. 

The  side  events,  however,  were  not  limited  to  Canadian 
speakers  or  to  emission  reduction  topics.  Several  sessions  at- 
tracted researchers  from  around  the  world  to  discuss  adapta- 
tion as  a response  to  climate  change.  Adaptation  refers  to  efforts 
that  allow  individuals,  societies  and/or  industries  to  better  pre- 
pare for,  cope  with  or  recover  from  climate-related  events.  Ad- 
aptation is  an  issue  that  is  included  in  the  Kyoto  accords  but 
generally  receives  little  attention  in  climate  negotiations  or  in 
the  media.  Yet  even  if  greenhouse  gas  emissions  were  curbed 
immediately  and  significantly,  it  is  certain  that  climate  change 
will  continue,  including  more  frequent  and  extreme  events 
such  as  intense  hurricanes. 

One  adaptation  to  such  weather-related  disasters  is  to  insure 
property.  Dr.  Peter  Hoppe  of  Munich  Reinsurance  in  Germany 
reported  that  2005  had  record  insured  losses  from  weather-re- 
lated events,  between  $60  billion  and  $70  billion  US,  which  is  al- 
most double  the  previous  record  that  had  just  been  set  in  2004. 
Similarly,  crop  insurance  is  a common  response  for  farmers  to 
cope  with  weather-related  losses,  but  this  reliance  on  insurance 
raises  the  question  of  how  well  insurance  companies  will  be  able 
to  handle  an  increase  in  insurance  claims  as  a result  of  climate 
change.  What  happens  if  the  insurance  companies  fold?  And  in 
the  case  of  crop  insurance,  which  is  publicly  subsidized,  what 
will  be  the  cost  to  society? 

These  types  of  questions  related  to  the  benefits,  costs  and 
feasibility  of  adaptation  options  are  some  of  the  issues  that  re- 
searchers discussed  throughout  the  conference.  A full  day  of 
sessions  was  dedicated  to  the  impacts  of  and  adaptations  to  cli- 
mate change  in  the  Arctic.  Ed  Schultz  of  the  Arctic  Athabascan 
Council  in  Canada  discussed  how  Inuit  communities,  who  rely 
on  subsistence  for  70  to  80  per  cent  of  their  nutritional  intake, 
are  already  being  affected  by  the  changing  migration  patterns  of 
caribou,  declines  in  polar  populations  and  fisheries,  and  medic- 
inal plants  that  aren’t  regenerating  as  a result  of  environmental 
change. 

U of  G graduate  student  James  Ford  and  Kik  Shappa  of  Arc- 
tic Bay  note  that  climate  is  one  of  the  many  stresses  these  com- 
munities are  faced  with,  including  the  intrusion  of  southern 
culture.  Although  the  communities  have  adapted  to  environ- 
mental changes  through  the  adoption  of  southern  technologies 
like  snowmobiles  and  GPS  systems,  the  erosion  of  traditional 


knowledge  may  leave  youth  without  the  land-based  skills  neces- 
sary for  safe  harvesting  and  travel.  Climate  change  is  also  bring- 
ing risks  beyond  their  existing  capacity  to  cope. 

Agriculture  and  food  security  was  another  topic  covered  in 
these  sessions,  being  a sector  that  is  sensitive  to  climate  changes 
as  well  as  other  stresses  that  affect  a producer’s  ability  to  cope 
with  and  respond  to  climate  variability  and  change.  In  Cana- 
dian agriculture,  which  is  the  focus  of  my  own  research,  On- 
tario corn  and  soybean  farmers  have  been  affected  by  greater 
moisture  extremes  — very  wet  springs  and  very  dry  seasons.  In 
some  cases,  wet  springs  have  inhibited  farmers  from  planting 
their  seeds,  and  they’ve  had  to  make  crop  insurance  claims.  Dry 
seasons  can  create  challenges  in  producing  a good  crop,  but 
producers  have  options  such  as  planting  drought- tolerant  vari- 
eties or  using  moisture-saving  techniques  like  conservation  till- 
age. What  has  been  more  problematic  in  recent  dry  years  is  the 
introduction  of  soybean  aphids,  a pest  that  fanners  were 
previously  unfamiliar  with  and  that  has  damaged  many 
soybean  crops. 

Producers  have  also  been  affected  by  trade  liberalization, 
which  has  caused  commodity  prices  to  fluctuate  at  levels  below 
their  costs  of  production.  To  adapt  to  these  conditions,  many 
producers  have  diversified  their  operations  into  other  agricul- 
tural (e.g.,  grain  storage  and  drying)  and  non-agricultural  (e.g., 
snow  removal)  services.  This  gives  them  additional  income  that 
is  more  secure  and  enables  them  to  better  cope  with  weather- re- 
lated losses  and  reduce  their  reliance  on  crop  insurance.  There 
are  also  plans  to  build  ethanol  plants  in  Cornwall,  Brantford 
and  Windsor,  which  will  give  producers  another  market  for 
their  product.  At  the  same  time,  this  will  enable  Ontarians  to 
convert  to  environmentally  friendly  vehicles  that  use  ethanol  or 
biodiesel,  thus  reducing  greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

These  types  of  responses  to  climate  change,  which  have 
co-benefits,  may  be  the  types  of  solutions  we  should  be  looking 
for.  In  any  case,  the  UN  Climate  Change  Conference  in  Mon- 
treal showed  that,  although  it’s  difficult  for  a group  of  global 
leaders  representing  different  interests  to  put  talk  into  action, 
it’s  not  impeding  concerned  citizens  of  the  world  from  taking 
matters  into  their  own  hands  and  finding  solutions  or  taking 
action  to  reduce  emissions  or  adapt  to  climate  change.  Just  as 
the  leaders  aren’t  waiting  for  the  Bush  administration  to  jump 
on  board,  the  rest  of  the  world  isn’t  waiting  for  the  leaders  to 
show  them  the  way  ahead. 

Suzanne  Belliveau  is  a U of  G master’s  graduate  and  a research 
assistant  in  the  Global  Environmental  Change  Group  in  the 
Department  of  Geography. 


On  Being  Canadian 

Annual  Guelph  lecture  to  feature  conversation  with  acclaimed  film  director  Atom  Egoyan 


The  annual  Guelph  Lecture 
on  Being  Canadian,  designed  to 
inspire  community  conversation  on 
what  it  means  to  be  Canadian  and 
Canada’s  role  in  the  world,  is  Jan.  12 
at  7 p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre. 

The  evening  will  feature  critically 
acclaimed  film  director  Atom 
Egoyan  and  award-winning  actor 
Arsin6e  Khanjian,  a reading  by  re- 
nowned novelist  and  U of  G gradu- 
ate Jane  Urquhart,  and  musical 


performances  by  the  Nathan  Coles 
Outfit  and  Ambre  McLean. 

The  event  will  begin  with  an  in- 
troduction by  president  Alastair 
Summcrlee  and  will  be  emceed  by 
Prof.  Robert  Enright,  Fine  Art  and 
Music. 

“This  event  provides  a unique 
opportunity  for  people  with  differ- 
ent perspectives  and  experiences  to 
come  together  to  exchange  ideas  and 
work  to  evoke  change,”  says 


Summerlee.  “It’s  all  about  commu- 
nity-building on  different  scales  and 
bettering  our  own  contributions, 
and  I’m  absolutely  honoured  to  have 
been  asked  to  take  part.” 

Egoyan  has  won  numerous  prizes 
at  international  film  festivals,  in- 
cluding the  Grand  Prix  and  Interna- 
tional Critics  awards  from  the 
Cannes  Film  Festival.  In  1998,  he 
received  two  Academy  Avrard 
nominations  for  his  film  The  Sweet 


Hereafter.  His  latest  film,  Where  the 
Truth  Lies,  was  released  in  2005. 

Khanjian  most  recently  appeared 
in  the  title  role  of  the  romantic  com- 
edy Sabah.  She  won  a Gemini  Award 
in  1999  for  her  work  on  the 
television  series  Foolish  Heart  and  a 
Genie  Award  in  2003  for  her  role  in 
Egoyan ’s  Ararat. 

Urquhart  earned  a BA  in  English 
fromUofGin  1971  and  an  honorary 
doctorate  of  letters  in  1999.  Her 


works  include  The  Whirlpool,  which 
was  the  first  Canadian  book  to  win 
France’s  Best  Foreign  Book  Award, 
and  Away,  which  won  the  Trillium 
Award  in  1994. 

The  event  is  organized  by  the 
Eramosa  Institute,  a local  charitable 
organization.  Tickets  are  $20  general 
and  $15  for  students  and  are  avail- 
able by  contacting  the  River  Run 
Centre  box  office  at  763-3000  or 
riverrun.ca. 
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Painting  Can  Be  Puzzling 

University  librarian  turns  crossword  clues  into  works  of  art 


BY  Rebecca  Kendall 


ROW  UPON  ROW  of  empty 
boxes  make  up  the  cross- 
word puzzle  that  sits  on 
the  table  in  front  of 
University  of  Guelph  digital  services 
librarian  Wayne  Johnston.  As  he 
answers  the  clues  both  down  and 
across  by  filling  the  boxes  with 
letters,  he  suddenly  finds  himself 
stumped.  Some  people  who  do 
crossword  puzzles  look  at  a clue  they 
can’t  answer  as  the  end,  but 
Johnston,  who  joined  U of  G in  2004, 
looks  at  it  as  the  beginning  of  a 
process  that  will  see  the  word  he 
stumbles  on  become  an  artistic 
expression  on  wood. 

“If  I’m  going  to  start  a new  paint- 
ing — one  that  hasn't  been  specifi- 
cally requested  in  terms  of  subject  — 

I start  a crossword  and  I say:  ‘Some- 
where in  this  puzzle  is  my  next  paint- 
ing,’” he  says.  “When  I come  across 
something  I’m  not  femiliar  with,  I’ll 
research  it  and  then  find  some  way  to 
translate  that  into  a painting.  It’s  a nice  way  to  learn  about 
something  I’d  otheiwise  not  have  known  about  and  a way  to 
challenge  myself  in  terms  of  coming  up  with  a painting.” 

He’s  been  doing  this  for  nearly  a decade,  and  of  the  more 
than  75  paintings  he’s  done  over  the  past  30  years,  he  estimates 
about  20  have  been  created  using  the  “crossword  method.” 
Johnston  is  no  stranger  to  learning  about  randomly  selected 
topics.  During  his  years  as  a student  at  the  University  of  West- 
ern Ontario  — he  studied  fine  art  and  art  history  and  later  com- 
pleted a master  of  library  and  information  science  — he  would 
go  to  the  library  and  randomly  pick  a book  off  a shelf  and  spend 
an  hour  or  two  learning  about  whatever  the  subject  was. 

“It  might  have  been  a volume  on  chemistry,  mathematics, 
forestry  or  anything  else.  1 was  exposing  myself  to  subjects  I 
otherwise  wouldn’t  have  known  about.” 

The  first  painting  he  created  using  the  crossword  method 
was  of  the  world-renowned  Azerbaijan-born  cellist  Mstislav 
Rostropovich.  Johnston  doesn’t  remember  the  clue  about  the 
musician  that  stumped  him,  but  once  he  began  researching,  he 
learned  about  Rostropovich’s  dedication  to  promoting  and 
supporting  human  rights.  The  painting  that  resulted  depicted 
two  images  of  Rostropovich  — one  a profile  of  him  playing  the 
cello  and  another  a portrait  — on  a backdrop  of  his  hometown 
of  Baku. 

After  that  came  a painting  called  Nuba.  “The  Nuba  are  a 
group  of  people  in  Sudan  known  for  highly  detailed  free  paint- 
ings and  are  currently  among  those  being  persecuted,”  says 
Johnston.  A third  painting  titled  Leros — Leros  is  a Greek  island 


off  the  coast  of  Turkey  — displays  a map  of  the  island  and  the 
images  of  two  people  who  died  there  while  institutionalized  in  a 
facility  for  people  with  severe  mental  handicaps.  “There  were 
terrible  abuses  there,”  he  says. 

These  three  paintings,  along  with  a few  other  selections,  are 
posted  at  http://www.storm.ca/~w^ynej. 

Johnston  gives  away  all  the  work  he  does  and,  in  the  last  few 
years,  has  made  a point  of  photographing  them  because  he 
might  otherwise  never  see  them  again. 

“I  have  mixed  feelings,”  he  says  of  creating  then  purging  his 
art.  “On  the  one  hand,  I love  that  they’re  going  to  a home  that 
will  appreciate  them,  but  at  the  same  time,  I invest  myself  in 
them  and  it’s  hard  to  let  go.” 

No  matter  what  word  they’re  based  on,  many  of  the  paint- 
ings he  creates  are  rooted  in  an  underlying  base  of  injustice,  in- 
humanity and  the  struggle  for  social  equity. 

“You’d  think  that  if  a topic  is  randomly  determined  by  a 
crossword  puzzle,  then  I’d  paint  all  sorts  of  things,"  he  says, 
“but  obviously  1 bring  my  individual  interests  into  whatever 
touches  me.” 

Before  coming  to  Guelph,  Johnston  worked  for  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York,  Ottawa,  Toronto  and  Geneva  for  seven 
years,  developing  a web-based  program  to  catalogue  all  the 
UN’s  varied  activities. 

“My  work  wasn’t  directly  involved  with  human  rights  itself, 
but  that  environment  was  something  I really  enjoyed  and  I was 
exposed  to  many  of  the  things  that  go  on  there." 

He  also  worked  for  the  Nunavut  Wildlife  Management 


Board  in  Iqualuit,  setting  up  a re- 
source centre  and  database  to  sup- 
port wildlife  management.  The 
organization  works  closely  with  Inuit 
hunters  and  trappers  to  help  sustain 
animal  populations. 

Following  that.  Johnston  worked 
in  Croatia  for  the  Humanitarian  Ex- 
pert Group  at  the  University  of 
Zagreb,  designing  software  to  cata- 
logue human  rights  violations  and 
personal  testimonials  of  people  af- 
fected in  the  war-torn  region.  He, 
himself,  felt  the  impact  of  war  when 
Zagreb  was  bombed  and  the  airport 
was  closed.  To  get  back  to  Canada,  he 
had  to  take  a bus  to  Austria  and  fly 
out  from  there. 

Johnston  says  his  experiences  in 
Nunavut  have  been  the  most  influen- 
tial. “1  fell  in  love  with  the  land  and 
the  people.  It  horrifies  me  to  see  the 
environmental  abuses  affecting  the 
land,  the  people  and  the  wildlife  of 
the  Arctic.” 

Here  at  Guelph,  he  spends  his  days  primarily  involved  in  the 
development  of  web-based  computer  applications  for  the  li- 
brary, including  electronic  journals  such  as  Critical  Studies  in 
Improvisation,  an  open-access  peer-reviewed  journal  on  impro- 
visational  jazz,  community  and  social  practice. 

Although  he  never  pursued  art  on  a full-time  basis,  he’s 
never  stopped  creating  and  is  continually  producing  new 
works. 

“I  love  working  with  colours  and  seeing  how  they  commu- 
nicate with  one  another.  I enjoy  the  whole  process  of  starting 
with  nothing,  then  working  to  Uim  an  idea  into  something  con- 
crete in  a few  weeks.  I love  to  paint,  and  even  after  all  these 
years,  it’s  still  my  favourite  thing  to  do.” 

In  the  fall,  he  donated  his  talent  to  U of  G’s  United  Way 
campaign  by  offering  bidders  an  opportunity  to  have  a painting 
created  specifically  for  them.  In  December,  the  winning  bidder. 
Kelly  Bertrand,  the  library’s  associate  director  of  organizational 
services,  tvas  presented  with  a portrait  of  his  children  that  was 
based  on  a photograph  he  provided. 

Johnston  is  now  researching  “Powhatan,”  a native  people 
whose  population  was  thriving  in  the  17th  century. 

“Pocahontas  was  Powhatan,  and  they  were  quite  an  interest- 
ing people,”  he  says.  “They  were  on  average  six  feet  tall,  which 
was  very  tall  for  that  time.” 

He’s  also  working  on  a painting  depicting  the  word  “Iasi,”  a 
city  in  Romania  that  had  one  of  the  biggest  Jewish  populations 
in  Europe  before  it  was  decimated  during  the  Second  World 
War. 


Justin  Trudeau  to  Speak  on  Campus 

Talk  part  of  Citizenship  Awareness  Month  celebrations  at  U ofG 


ONE  OF  Canada’s  best-known  advocates 
of  youth  volunteerism,  education  and 
empowerment,  Justin  Trudeau,  will  speak  Jan. 
19  at  5:30  p.m.  in  War  Memorial  HaU  as  part  of 
U of  G’s  Citizenship  Awareness  Month. 
Admission  is  free  for  students  and  $10  for 
faculty,  staff  and  community  members.  Tickets 
are  available  at  the  Information  Desk  on  Level 
1 of  the  University  Centre. 

Other  events  during  the  month  include  a 
voter  registration  drive  and  a candidates  fo- 
rum. 

“These  events  are  designed  to  increase  civic 
participation  among  students,  especially  active 
participation  such  as  voting  and  volunteering,” 


says  organizer  Christine  Victorino,  co- 
ordinator of  citizenship  and  community  en- 
gagement in  Student  Life.  “We  want  students 
to  take  the  opportxmity  to  reflect  on  what  citi- 
zenship means  to  them  and  to  explore  their 
roles  as  citizens.” 

Trudeau,  son  of  the  late  prime  minister  Pi- 
erre Trudeau,  is  chair  of  Katimavik,  Canada’s 
national  youth  service  program,  where  he 
works  to  engage  youth  with  their  country,  their 
communities  and  the  environment.  He  is  also 
director  of  tlie  Canadian  Avalanche  Founda- 
tion, which  promotes  wilderness  safety  and 
awareness  of  the  environment,  and  is  spokes- 
person for  the  Youth  Volunteer  Coalition. 

Trudeau  is  currently  travelling  across  Can- 


ada promoting  Nahanni  Forever,  a Canadian 
Parks  and  Wilderness  Society  initiative  that 
aims  to  encourage  Canadians  to  help  protect 
the  Northwest  Territories’  Nahanni  wilderness 
from  proposed  mining.  He  is  also  pursuing  a 
master’s  degree  in  geography  at  McGill 
University. 

Voter  registration  runs  Jan.  1 1 from  noon 
to  8 p.m.  in  the  University  Centre  courtyard. 
On  Jan.  17,  a federal  all-candidates  forum  be- 
gins at  noon  in  Room  103  of  the  UC.  On  elec- 
tion day  Jan.  23,  a polling  station  will  be  set  up 
in  the  centre. 

A “skate  and  donate"  event  is  slated  for  Jan. 
25  from  1 1 a.m.  to  2 p.m.  in  the  gold  twin-pad 
arena,  with  proceeds  going  to  the  Stephen 


Lewis  Foundation,  a Canadian-based  organi- 
zation that  provides  care  and  compassion  to 
those  dying  from  HIV/AIDS  in  Africa. 

On  Jan.  27,  a multicultural  celebration 
called  “One  World”  begins  at  7 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  It  will  feature  performers  from 
a number  of  groups,  including  the  Aboriginal 
Resource  Centre,  the  Latino  Cultural  Society, 
the  Indian  Students  Association  and  the 
Munford  Centre. 

Citizenship  Awareness  Month  will  con- 
clude Jan.  30  with  a volunteer  fair  in  the  UC 
courtyard  from  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m. 

For  more  information,  contact  Victorino  at 
Ext.  52782,  cvictor@uoguelph.ca  or  citizen^ 
uoguelph.ca. 
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High-Oil  Soybeans: 
A Smart  Choice 


BY  ARTHUR  CHURCHYARD 
SPARK  PROGRAM 

From  the  food  we  eat  to  the 
fork  wc  eat  with,  life  is  full  of 
products  made  with  oil.  But  as 
petroleum  prices  rise,  manufac- 
turers of  items  made  from 
petroleum-based  chemicals,  such  as 
plastic  forks  and  foam  seats,  are 
looking  at  oil  from  soybeans  as  the 
better  choice.  To  support  this 
switch,  U of  G researchers  are 
looking  to  increase  the  amount  of  oil 
contained  in  soybean  seeds. 

Prof.  Gary  Ablett,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, is  part  of  a team  led  by  Prof. 
Istvan  Rajcan  developing  high-oil 
soybeans.  The  Guelph  group  is  also 
working  with  the  universities  of 
Waterloo  and  Toronto.  Together, 
they’re  exploring  new  opportunities 
to  convert  soybean  oil  into  everyday 
commercial  products. 

"Theoretically,  any  petroleum- 
based  product  can  be  made  using 
soybean  oil  instead,”  says  Ablett. 

So  what’s  stopping  industries 
from  going  the  soybean  way?  A key 
reason  is  economics.  Manufacturers 
switching  from  petroleum  to  soy  oil 
would  have  to  develop  new  produc- 
tion methods  and  machinery.  But 
one  way  to  make  this  investment  pay 
off,  he  says,  is  to  make  it  more  pro- 
ductive by  using  high-oil  soybeans, 
particularly  if  the  oil  can  be  designed 
to  make  it  more  suitable  for  a partic- 
ular production  system  and 

product. 

Soybeans  are  a good  industrial 
choice  because  of  their  sustainabil- 
ity, says  Ablett.  Unlike  petroleum, 
soy  oils  are  renewable.  Products 
based  on  soybean  oil  are  environ- 
mentally friendly,  too.  Many  of 
them  are  biodegradable,  and 
biodiesel  fuel  produces  30-per-cent 


fewer  harmful  emissions. 

Until  now,  soybeans  have  been 
researched  mostly  for  their  healthy 
fatty  acids  and  unique  proteins,  he 
says.  The  U of  G team  is  one  of  the 
first  to  focus  on  increasing  soy  oil 
yield.  Their  goal  is  to  increase  oil 
content  by  10  to  15  per  cent  over 
standard  varieties.  To  develop 
high-oil  beans,  they’re  combining 
adapted  varieties  with  high  oil  levels 
to  produce  progeny  with  higher  oil 
levels,  while  maintaining  excellent 
yield  and  agronomic  characteristics. 
Ablett  says  the  Guelph  research  team 
won’t  sacrifice  performance  for  a 
few  more  percentage  points  of  oiL 

In  addition,  over  time  and  as  re- 
quired, they  will  introduce  unique 
genes  for  high  oil  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture’s  germ- 
plasm  collection  of  soybeans.  The 
finished  lines  will  be  evaluated  to  en- 
sure they’re  well  adapted  to  On- 
tario’s climatic  conditions  and 
disease  pressures. 

Besides  being  excellent  oil  pro- 
ducers, so)d)eans  are  good  to  eat, 
says  Ablett.  Soy  oil  contains  no  cho- 
lesterol and  provides  several  fatty  ac- 
ids that  are  essential  for  nutrient 
absorption.  The  Guelph  project  is 
breeding  plants  with  these  desirable 
traits.  They  hope  to  produce  unique 
soybean  varieties  that  have  less  satu- 
rated fat  and  more  omega-3  fatty 
acids. 

Ablett  and  Rajcan  support  iden- 
tity-preserved production  systems, 
which  control  soybean  production 
from  seed  to  harvest  and  prevent  : 
mixing  between  farms.  They  say  this 
is  the  best  way  to  ensure  that  end-us- 
ers of  specific  quality  traits  such  as 
high  oil  content  receive  the  products 
they  expect.  It  also  creates  pre- 
mium-based opportunities  for  On- 
tario products. 


Margaret  Timmins 


MARGARET  TIMMINS 

Administrative  assistant  in  the  College  of  Biological  Sci- 
ence, U ofC  staff  member  since  1990 
When  Margaret  Timmins  is  out  of 
the  office,  she’s  looking  for  her 
next  big  adventure.  Whether  it’s 
taking  a cooking  class  or  learning 
about  feng  shui,  she  always  keeps 
herself  busy  and  says  she’s  never 
bored  with  life.  She  also  likes  to 
sew,  decorate  and  refinish. 

"I’m  interested  in  trying  any- 
thing and  everything,”  she  says, 
adding  that  she  likes  to  learn  new 
things  and  be  open  to  new  ideas.  “For  me,  that’s  what  life 
is  all  about.  If  anything.  I find  I run  out  of  time  to  do  all 
the  things  I want  to  do.” 

Last  summer,  she  took  on  a home  project  that  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  a 60-foot  perennial  garden. 
She’s  anxious  to  see  how  her  plants  fare  over  the  winter. 
“I  eagerly  anticipate  next  spring,  so  I can  see  if  everything 
survived.” 

Timmins  also  enjoys  getting  in  her  car,  turning  the 
music  up  loud  and  driving  wherever  the  road  leads  her. 
Among  her  favourite  spots  to  visit  is  her  sister’s  cottage 
in  Port  Stanley.  She  spends  a lot  of  time  there  during  the 
summer  and  says  nothing  compares  with  waking  up  at 
the  crack  of  dawn,  walking  barefoot  to  the  shore  with  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  sitting  on  the  beach  to  bask  in  the 
beauty  of  the  surroundings.  “It’s  a great  way  to  start  the 
day.” 


AUIN  THOMAS 

Faculty  member  in  the  School  of  Languages  and  Literatures 
since  1983 

Prof.  Alain  Thomas  began  play- 
ing table  tennis  in  France  at  age 
11.  “I  practised  a lot  and  soon 
progressed  into  a top  player,”  he 
says.  Now,  nearly  50  years  later, 
he  continues  to  practise  twice  a 
week  and  remains  competitive 
through  monthly  tournaments 
and  weekly  league  play  in 
Mississauga.  He  always  qualifies 
for  the  national  championships  and  a few  years  ago  won 
the  silver  medal  in  the  50+  age  category. 

As  a member  of  the  Mississauga  Rattlers  Table  Ten- 
nis Club,  he  is  not  only  a competitive  player  but  also  a 
coach  and  administrator.  Much  of  his  time  recently  has 
gone  into  organizing  a tournament  slated  for  Jan.  1 5 that 


Alain  Thomas 


will  draw  an  estimated  90  players  from  across  southern 
Ontario. 

He  says  most  people  who  aren’t  involved  in  the  sport 
refer  to  it  as  Ping-Pong,  but  they  shouldn’t  think  it’s  not 
as  physically  demanding  as  more  mainstream  sports. 

“It’s  actually  better  than  other  sports  in  many  ways 
because  table  tennis  gives  you  a good  workout,  it’s  inex- 
pensive and  easily  accessible  and  it’s  not  dangerous  at  all. 
And  it’s  something  you  can  still  play  well  at  a mature 
age.” 

Thomas  plays  table  tennis  during  the  fall,  winter  and 
spring,  but  when  summer  rolls  around,  he  hits  the  trails 
as  an  avid  hiker  and  member  of  the  Bruce  Trail  Associa- 
tion. Last  summer,  he  spent  three  weeks  backpacking 
from  Wiarton  to  Tobermory  and  trekking  through 
Killarney  Provincial  Park.  He  says  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred cooler  temperatures  for  this  sweaty  250-kilometre 
adventure,  but  still  thinks  “it  was  time  well  wasted.” 


LORNA  CARRASCO  MEDINA 

Master’s  student  in  the  Department  of  Pathobiology 
Loma  Carrasco  Medina,  an  inter- 
national student  from  Chile,  uses 
her  spare  time  creatively.  A long- 
time music  lover,  she  joined  the  U 
of  G Choir  last  January.  There  are 
many  folk  musicians  in  her  family, 
she  says,  and  her  mother’s  musical 
talent  was  particularly  inspiring  to 
her.  Carrasco  Medina  thought 
joining  the  choir  would  be  a great 
opportunity  to  explore  her  vocal 
talents.  “I’m  very  committed  to  it.  I’ve  never  missed  a 
rehearsal.” 

She’s  also  taken  time  to  explore  physical  expression 
through  dance.  In  September,  she  took  up  belly  dancing, 
something  she  says  has  been  a great  learning  experience. 

“I’ve  done  a lot  of  Latin  dancing,  but  Arabic  dancing 
is  quite  a bit  different,”  she  says.  Latin  dancing  tends  to 
focus  on  hip  and  foot  movements,  whereas  belly  dancing 
also  requires  more  hand  and  arm  movements.  “You 
don’t  do  that  in  Latin  dancing.” 

During  quiet  times,  Carrasco  Medina  enjoys  writing 
poetry.  “Poetry  in  Chile  is  valuable,  and  we  honour  our 
poets,”  she  says,  noting  that  the' coUritry  has  produced 
two  Nobel  Prize-winning  poets  (Gabriela  Mistral  and 
Pablo  Neruda). 

She  says  she  enjoys  penning  her  thoughts  through 
poetry  because  it  offers  limitless  freedom  to  create.  “I 
like  the  magic  and  the  strength  of  the  words  in  combina- 
tion.” 


Fulbright  Chair  to 
Study  “Megacities” 


! Continued  from  page  1 


The  two  countries  have  em- 
barked on  markedly  different  ap- 
proaches in  accommodating  local 
government  systems  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  new  century,  says 
Hamilton.  The  United  States  has  fo- 
cused on  governance  within  existing 
local  structures,  whereas  Canada  fa- 
vours moving  from  a tiered  regional 
system  to  an  amalgamated 
“megacity”  approach,  as  in  Toronto, 
Ottawa  and  Cambridge. 

He  plans  to  gather  data  through- 
out Ontario,  with  a focus  on  To- 
ronto. "I’ll  be  looking  at  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  and  how  they 
have  impacted  the  ability  of  the  local 
governments  to  provide  services.” 

He’s  also  interested  in  the  politics 
and  practical  implications  of 
“megacities.”  “I’ll  be  talking  to  peo- 
ple to  find  out  whether  they  eventu- 
ally embraced  the  changes  or  if  there 
was  resistance  and  they  were  difficult 
to  implement.” 

Hamilton  intends  to  publish  this 


comparative  analysis  as  a book-  ; 
length  manuscript. 

Long  regarded  as  the  world’s  pre- 
mier academic  exchange  program, 
the  Fulbright  program  attracts  ex-  ’ 
ceptional  scholars  from  more  than  ; 

150  countries  worldwide.  Estab-  ' 
lished  in  1946,  it  is  named  for  former  ' 

U.S.  senator  J.  William  Fulbright  ; 
and  supported  by  Foreign  Affairs  Lj  . 
Canada  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State. 

More  than  250,000  people  cho-  • 
sen  for  academic  merit  and  leader- 
ship  potential  have  studied,  [; 
researched  and  taught  in  partner  j 
countries  on  Fulbright  exchanges.  If. 
Alumni  include  Nobel  and  Pulitzer  f 
Prize  winners,  ambassadors  and  art-  ; ' 
ists,  prime  ministers  and  heads  of 
states,  scientists  and  professors,  and  p ! 
CEOs.  1^. 

The  15-year-old  Canada-U.S. 
program  is  among  the  fastest  grow-  WP; 
ing  of  the  bilateral  exchanges,  with 
some  800  alumni.  {jH|f 
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Live  If  Not  in  Person 

Webcast  proves  next  best  thing  to  being  in  the  Guelph-Humber  classroom  for  transplanted  prof 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

HIS  LECTURE  THAT  DAY  Was  on 
the  digital  divide  between 
North  and  South.  But  there  was 
practically  no  division  between  Prof. 
David  Swayne,  Computing  and 
Information  Science  (CIS),  and  his 
students  at  the  University  of 
Guelph-Humber — even  though  the 
professor  was  speaking  to  his  class 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Swayne’s  real-time  webcast  from 
his  daughter’s  apartment  in  France 
last  semester  meant  he  was  able  to 
deliver  his  regular  two-hour  lecture 
that  day  instead  of  rescheduling  the 
class.  And  the  occasion  also  allowed 
him  to  test  a web  conference  soft- 
ware package  that  his  U of  G com- 
puting lab  is  preparing  to  unveil  this 
spring. 

The  verdict?  Success  on  both 
counts.  “The  students  thought  it  was 
pretty  cool  that  I was  sitting  in 
France  and  talking  to  them,"  says 
Swayne. 

His  experiment  was  a homemade 
twist  on  webcasting,  one  of  several 
related  e-learning  technologies  for 
delivering  lectures,  conferences  and 
presentations  being  investigated  at 
Guelph  by  faculty  and  staff  with  sup- 
port from  Computing  and  Commu- 
nications Services  (CCS)  and 
Teaching  Support  Services  (TSS). 

Through  webcasting,  an  instruc- 
tor can  deliver  a lecture  or  presenta- 
tion (either  audio  alone  or  both 
voice  and  video)  to  a web  address. 
The  presentation  then  arrives  in  real 
time  in  one  or  more  locations  on  a 
PC  using  an  Internet  browser  such  as 
Internet  Explorer.  The  webcast  can 
be  combined  with  slide  shows  such 
as  PowerPoint.  Although  the  broad- 
cast is  aimed  in  one  direction,  listen- 
ers or  viewers  can  submit  e-mail 
questions  to  the  presenter  for  re- 
sponse during  the  webcast. 

Planning  a short  visit  to 
Montpellier  in  October,  Swayne  had 
originally  considered  rescheduling 
the  Tuesday  afternoon  class  for  his 
second-year  course  on  “Ethical  Is- 
sues in  Information  Technology.” 
Instead,  he  was  able  to  use  his  daugh- 
ter’s Internet  connection  and 
made-in-Guelph  software  to  reach 
his  Guelph-Humber  classroom. 

His  roughly  35  computing  stu- 
dents heard  their  professor’s  voice 
delivered  over  the  Internet  and 
broadcast  into  the  classroom.  On  a 
projector  screen,  they  viewed  a set  of 
prepared  slides  that  he  controlled 
from  his  laptop  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

Serving  as  TA  and  moderator 
during  the  session,  master’s  student 
Anthony  Koso  gathered  students’ 
questions  and  posted  tlrem  online  so 


For  information  about 
paid  advertising 
in  At  Guelph, 
call  Scott  Anderson 
at  827-9169. 


Swayne  could  see  them  on  his  com- 
puter screen  and  answer  them  orally 
over  his  headset  microphone. 

“The  application  requires  only  a 
web  browser  and  the  installation  of 
RealPlayer,  so  anyone  who  has  expe- 
rience with  surfing  the  Internet  can 
quickly  become  acquainted  with  it,” 
says  Koso. 

Swayne  says  the  hookup  worked 
well,  with  no  appreciable  loss  of  au- 
dio quality  and  only  a seven-second 
transmission  delay.  (He  couldn’t  do 
much  about  his  family  members  ki- 
bitzing in  the  background  or  the 
sounds  from  the  customary  street 
musicians  gathered  that  evening 
outside  the  apartment  window). 

“It’s  a compromise,”  says 
Swayne,  who  subsequently  caught  a 
plane  home  in  time  to  show  up  in  the 
flesh  at  the  second  of  his  two  weekly 
lectures  for  that  course.  “It’s  better 
than  not  having  a lecture.” 

He  says  faculty  members  might 
consider  using  such  technology  for 
occasional  lectures  delivered  from  a 
home  office,  a hotel  room  or  an  air- 
port lounge — or  even  from  the  U of 
G campus  to  other  locations  such  as 
regional  campuses. 

He’s  not  alone  in  this  approach. 


During  the  fall,  other  faculty  and 
staff  enhsted  CCS  to  deliver  trial 
webcasts  in  both  audio  and  video, 
including  the  following: 

• Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  Environmental 
Biology,  for  a presentation  on  the 
economics  of  pollination  services; 

• MichaelRidIey,UofGchiefinfor- 
mation  officer,  discussing  inte- 
grated planning  at  the  University; 
and 

• Prof.  Paula  Brauer,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  and 
collaborators  describing  a two- 
year  project  on  dyslipidemia  and 
cardiovascular  disease  in  a 
webcast  to  more  than  400  regis- 
tered dietitians  across  Canada. 
Tony  Mackay,  a computer  sys- 
tems analyst  in  CCS,  says  webcasting 
has  “great  campus  potential”  for  live 
web-based  teaching  and  presenta- 
tions and  for  storing  archival  mate- 
rial for  later  viewing.  He  says  faculty 
and  staff  interested  in  developing 
webcasts  might  work  with  depart- 
mental technicaJ  staff  to  prepare  the 
material  and  then  transfer  that  mate- 
rial to  the  CCS-managed  streaming 
server  for  distribution. 

Webcasts  provide  a “great  oppor- 
tunity” for  people  to  connect  and 


share  visual  information  at  a dis- 
tance, says  Aldo  Caputo,  manager  of 
learning  technology  and  courseware 
mnovation  in  TSS.  But  he  cautions 
users  to  consider  limitations  of  the 
technology,  including  limits  to  inter- 
action between  instructor  and 
students  and  technical  issues. 

“What  are  your  learning  objec- 
tives and  how  can  you  best  achieve 
them?"  he  says. 

CCS  and  TSS  are  currently  inves- 
tigating a number  of  multimedia 
commumcation  technologies  — 
video  streaming,  webcasting  and 
podcasting,  video  conferencing  and 
web  conferencing  — for  use  in 
teaching  and  presentations  at  U of  G. 

Rather  than  using  CCS,  Swayne’s 
experiment  employed  web  confer- 
ence software  being  developed  in  his 
Guelph-based  Computing  Research 
Laboratory  for  the  Environment 
(CRLE).  That  package,  called 
WebEasyMeetings,  will  allow  re- 
mote users  to  connect  with  a website 
to  hear  conference  session  speakers 
over  their  computer,  view  online 
materials  such  as  slides  and  pose  on- 
line questions  just  as  his  students  did 
last  semester. 

He’ll  use  the  software  itself  to  en- 


able students  to  take  part  in  web 
conferences  during  the  International 
Symposium  on  Environmental  Soft- 
ware Systems  run  by  his  lab.  That 
event  is  managed  by  CRLE  adminis- 
trator Linda  Robson,  who  suggested 
developing  a package  while  she  was 
studying  online  for  a master’s  in 
tourism  administration  at  George 
Washington  University. 

Ken  Brown,  a senior  program- 
mer in  the  lab,  developed  the  soft- 
ware package.  They  plan  to 
demonstrate  it  to  event  plaruiers  this 
spring. 

Swayne  says  using  this  webcast 
software  cost  next  to  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  hundreds  of  dollars 
he’d  have  racked  up  to  make  a 
two-hour  phone  call  from  France  or 
to  use  other  webcast  software. 

To  view  a CCS  webcasting 
primer,  including  recording  and  ed- 
iting video,  merging  video  with 
PowerPoint  slides  and  distributing 
material  across  the  web,  visit  www. 
uoguelph.ca/ccs/support/streaming 
/webcasilO  1 /webcast  10 1 .htm. 

Caputo  invites  faculty  interested 
in  using  various  forms  of  video  in 
teaching  to  check  out  TSS’s  winter 
series  of  technology  briefs. 
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Focus  on  Aboriginal  Women 

Continued  from  page  1 


The  book,  which  examines  the  iden- 
tity of  native  women  throughout  the 
colonization  process  and  the  strug- 
gle to  regain  their  place  in  society, 

' began  as  an  extension  of  her  master’s 
thesis.  Based  on  interviews  with 
women  across  the  nation,  the  book  is 
a collection  of  stories  and  experi- 
ences that  tell  of  a time  when  women 
had  equity  and  power  in  their  com- 
munities. 

The  book  was  followed  three 
years  later  by  Strong  Women  Stories: 
Native  Vision  and  Community  Sur- 
vival, a collection  of  17  essays  co-ed- 
ited  with  York  University  professor 
Bonita  Lawrence. 

"Having  my  first  child  taught  me 
how  sacred  women  and  children  are 
and  the  connection  between  moth- 
ers and  children,”  says  Anderson. 
Both  are  important  to  their  commu- 
nities, she  says,  and  the  role  of  the 
mother  as  a caregiver  and  spiritual 
guide  is  often  overlooked. 

"I’d  like  to  see  a sense  of  well-be- 
ing for  Aboriginal  Peoples.  For  me, 
that’s  the  core  of  everything.  If  soci- 
eties — both  aboriginal  and  non-ab- 
original — want  to  get  better,  they 
have  to  look  at  how  they  treat  their 
women  and  children.” 

Anderson  travels  ail  over  the 
country  speaking  on  behalf  of  her 
community  and  working  to  bring 
change  to  native  communities  as 
well  as  hope  to  a new  generation  of 
people  who  see  her  not  only  as  a 


mentor  but  also  as  a sister,  a friend 
and  a voice  for  those  who  aren’t 
being  heard. 

"What’s  most  rewarding  is  when 
1 get  an  aboriginal  girl  coming  up  to 
me  saying  she’s  read  my  book  and  it 
really  changed  everything  for  her  or 
when  people  vrithout  a high  school 
education  tell  me  they  couldn’t  put  it 
down.” 

One  story  in  the  book  tells  of 
Mi’kmaq  women  in  Nova  Scotia 
who,  after  realizing  the  hardships 
and  difficulties  their  children  were 
experiencing  in  the  public  school 
system,  created  a school  with  an  em- 
phasis on  their  native  language  and 
lifestyle  in  an  effort  to  build  cultural 
and  community  pride.  Another 
story  tells  of  women  in  Newfound- 
land working  together  to  reclaim 
their  traditions  after  centuries  of  op- 
pression. 

“The  press  on  native  communi- 
ties is  generally  very  negative,”  says 
Anderson.  “We  collected  all  these 
wonderful  stories  of  people  doing 
amazing  things.  It’s  important  to 
document  the  genius  of  the  way  peo- 
ple are  able  to  survive  and  how  they 
are  striving  to  rebuild  their 
communities.” 

In  addition  to  telling  these 
women’s  stories,  the  book  is  a tool 
for  people  to  use  to  reconsider  the 
role  of  women  in  native  culture  and 
examine  its  future,  she  says. 

“We’re  at  a point  in  our  history 


where  people  are  reclaiming  their 
heritage  and  going  back  to  their  tra- 
ditional ways,  but  with  that,  there’s  a 
lot  of  patriarchy  and  oppression  of 
women,  so  we’re  asking  some  diffi- 
cult questions.” 

Prior  to  colonization,  aboriginal 
women  were  extremely  strong  and 
valued  members  of  their  communi- 
ties, she  says. 

Anderson  is  currently  research- 
ing the  lives  of  aboriginal  women 
throughout  different  stages  of  their 
lives.  To  gather  information,  she  is 
speaking  with  aboriginal  women 
from  across  Canada  and  asking  them 
to  talk  about  their  experiences  as 
girls  growing  up  through  marriage 
and  childbirth  and  then  as  elders. 

“It’s  very  powerful  how  women 
were  celebrated  and  revered  in  terms 
of  where  they  were  in  their  life  stages 
and  their  role  in  the  community,” 
she  says.  “My  whole  reason  for  doing 
this  is  because  it’s  empowering  for 
our  women  to  be  able  to  understand 
or  see  how  things  were  very  different 
historically.” 

She  says  aboriginal  women  and 
girls  approach  her  at  her  speaking 
engagements  asking  for  more  infor- 
mation, and  she  wants  to  have  an- 
swers to  their  questions. 

“There’s  a need  for  it  as  part  of 
our  reclamation,  and  we  need  to  do 
rigorous  research  so  that  we  can 
come  up  with  answers  about  our 
traditions.” 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  will 
have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  semester 
for  a $50  gift  certificate  donated  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who 
submits  the  right  answer  by  }an.  13  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw. 
Send  your  response  to  r.kendaU@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56982. 
The  winners  of  last  semester's  draw  are  Ornella  McCarron  of  the 
School  of  Engineering  and  Donna  Kramp  of  Admission  Services.  The 
following  people  correctly  identified  the  Dec.  7 photo  as  a bookshelf  in 
the  Margaret  Beckman  Room  In  the  U of  G Library:  Robin  Bergart, 
Linda  Amichand,  Amy  Gillingham,  John  Van  Manen,  Darlene  Wiltsie, 
Steve  Gazzola,  Beverly  Buckie.  Carolyn  Harris  and  Sandra  Bremner. 

PHOTO  BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 


@ Ontario 

The  minimum 
wage  is  going  up. 


If  you're  an  employer,  here's  what  you  need  to  know. 


General 

Minimum  Wage 

Students  under 
18  and  working  not 
more  than  28  hours 
per  week  or  during 
a school  holiday 

Liquor  Server 

Hunting  & Fishing 
Guides:  for  less  than 
five  consecutive 
hours  in  a day 

Hunting  & Fishing 
Guides;  for  five  or 
more  hours  in  a day 
whether  or  not  the 
hours  are  consecutive 

Homeworkers  (people 
doing  paid  work  in  their 
home  for  an  employer) 

Current 
wage  rate 

$7 .45/hour 

$6. 95/hour 

$6.50/hour 

$37.25 

$74.50 

110%  of  the  minimum  wage 

Feb.1,  2006 
wage  rate 

$7 .75/hour 

$7 .25/hour 

$6. 75/hour 

$38.75 

$77.50 

1 10%  of  the  minimum  wage 

On  February  1, 2006,  the  general  minimum  wage  will  increase  to  $7.75  per  hour  from  the  current  rate  of  $7.45  per  hour.  Another 
increase  will  follow  bringing  the  general  minimum  wage  to  $8.00  per  hour  on  February  1,  2007. 

To  find  out  more  about  how  the  new  minimum  wage  guidelines  affect 
employers  and  employees,  call  or  visit  the  Ministry  of  Labour  web  site. 

Paid  for  by  the  Government  of  Ontario 


1 -800-531  -5551  www.labour.gov.on.ca/info/minimumwage 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


Peg  Perego  stroller,  excellent  condi- 
tion; high  chair,  Trev,  821-2524  or 
wdickins@uoguelph.ca. 

Four  winter  tires  with  rims,  almost 
new,  four-bolt  pattern  fits  Volks- 
wagens  and  some  other  cars,  contact 
for  photos;  Sony  PlayStation  2 sys- 
tem with  games,  will  sell  games  sepa- 
rately, Ext.  53633  or  dtocek@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

GT  Express  cooking  appliance  with 
cookbook,  never  used;  Homedics 
Ultra  heated  footbath  with  attach- 
ments; Denise  Austin  book  Sculpt 
With  Bands  and  two  Pilates  bands, 
all  in  excellent  condition,  837-4378. 

1996  Mercury  Mystique,  automatic, 
four-door,  air,  AM/FM  stereo  with 
CD,  dual  air  bags,  power  accessories, 
e-tested,  excellent  condition,  Sarah, 
821-2144. 

Inglis  top-load  washer,  27  inches 
wide,  2.5-cubic-foot  capacity,  like 
new,  Andreas,  Ext.  53332  or 
aboecker@uoguelph.ca. 

Solid  leather  couch  and  loveseat  set, 
teal  green,  excellent  condition; 
co-ordinating  window  treatments, 
swags  and  full-length  sheers;  din- 
ing-room chandelier  and  two 
matching  hall  fixtures;  52-inch  ceil- 
ing fan  with  light,  837-3809. 

41  VHS  videotapes  of  M*A*S*H 
with  three  episodes  on  each  tape, 
will  sell  only  as  set,  dwiltsie@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Framed  Martini  and  Rossi  vintage 
poster,  metal  Ikea  storage  cabinet, 
vintage  car  mirror  wall  sconces, 
stainless  fruit  tray,  floor  vase,  cognac 


cowhide  rug,  photos  available, 
pennybeanish@hotmail.com. 

Traditional  oak  dining  room  suite: 
table  with  extension  leaf,  six  chairs, 
glass-front  display  cabinet  and 
smaller  cabinet,  good  condition, 
Mike.  822-2539. 


FOR  RENT 


Four-bedroom  2,000-square-foot 
house  on  Norfolk  Street,  three  baths, 
main-floor  laundry  and  mud  room, 
hardwood  floors,  spacious  office  or 
family  room,  garage  and  plenty  of 
parking,  close  to  schools,  library  and 
parks,  $1,800  a month  plus  utilities, 
available  April  I,  822-1831. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  in  Hanlon 
and  Stone  Road  area,  $1,250  a 
month  plus  utilities,  available 
immediately.  Ext.  52518,  837-8719 
or  KRJ@physics.uoguelph.ca. 

New  four-bedroom  townhouse  in 
south  end,  end  unit,  Vh  baths,  open 
concept,  appliances,  central  air, 
backyard  patio  facing  green  space, 
parking,  close  to  bus  route,  $400  per 
room  plus  utilities,  available  in  early 
spring,  823-2013. 

New  four-bedroom  house,  garage, 
patio,  laundry,  parking,  close  to 
campus,  $1,540  a month  plus  utili- 
ties, available  May  1,  one-year  lease 
with  first  and  last  months’  rent,  416- 
827-63 16  or  Macoritti@yahoo.com. 

Three-bedroom  two-storey  house  in 
south  end,  1,800  square  feet,  gas  fire- 
place, whirlpool  tub,  deck,  central 
air  and  vacuum,  five  appliances, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  references, 
$1,700  a month  inclusive,  available 
March  16;  new  two-bedroom  apart- 
ment in  home  in  south  end,  separate 


entrance,  central  air,  laundry,  park- 
ing for  two,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
references,  $1,200  a month  inclusive, 
available  Feb.  1,  827-9393. 

Two-bedroom  century  home  in  St. 
George’s  Park  area,  close  to  down- 
town and  bus  route,  gas  fireplace, 
laundry,  parking,  suitable  for  mar- 
ried couple,  grad  student  or  profes- 
sor, $1,200  a month  plus  utilities, 
available  immediately,  Henry,  837- 
2252. 

Three-bedroom  apartment  in  cen- 
tury home,  quiet  neighbourhood, 
newly  renovated,  hardwood  floors, 
walking  distance  to  downtown, 
parking,  $1,275  a month  inclusive, 
available  Feb.  1,  Donna,  241-8846. 

Two  deluxe  one-bedroom  condos 
close  to  Disney  World,  pool,  sauna, 
tennis,  etc.,  available  March  3 to  10, 
$425  and  $525, 836-8240  after  5 p.m. 


WMowt  and  Doors 


Geofse  VX^Hacc 


11  VlctoitallMd  North, 
Ont  N1E  SG4 


(si9>ati-7ioo 

ita(9t9)  8t1-7af0 


POSSIBILITIES  ARE 
ENDLESS  ... 

Design  your  own  unique  pattern, 
the  possibilities  are  endless! 

♦EXTENSIVE  SELECTIONS* 
Ceramic 
Marble 
Slate 

• OVER  1000  COLOURS  TO  CHOOSE  • 

“Quality  and  Craftsmanship  are 
a Family  Tradition" 


I 


Level  1 
University  Centre 

' Poster  printing,  mounting  and  iamination 
’ Coroplast  Signs,  Banners  and  Vinyl  Decals 
’ Graphic  Design  and  Illustrations 
’ Exhibit  / Trade  Show  Design  and  Fabrication 


Ext.  58031 /Email:  info@clicksigns.ca  www.clicksigns.ca 


AVAILABLE 


Experienced  housecleaner,  refer- 
ences available,  Lisa,  763-4506. 


DIVORCE 

DISTRESS  SALE 

Free  Report  reveals  what  you 

Bank  Foreclosures. 

need  to  know  about  what 

Free  list  of  foreclosure  properties. 

happens  to  your  matrimonial 

Receive  a free 

home  before,  during  and  after 
a divorce. 

computerized  printout. 

Free  recorded  message 
1-800-970-5641,  ID  #1009 

Free  recorded  message 
1-800-970-5641,  ID  #1042 

Website: 

Website: 

AvoidDivocceHomeMistake8.com 

GaclphDi5trc8sSaleHomes.com 

R^MAX 

R^MAX 

Island  Ink-Jet® 

Cartridge  Rerill,  Sale  & Service 


Stone  Road  Mall 


nciosk  located  in  fromofSf-  ARS) 


•white  you  wait  service  -save  up  to  60Vo 

Dell.  Lexmark.  HP.  Epson.  Brother.  Canon 

519-821-2828  6toneroadmalligislandinkjet.com 


Refill. . .Not  LandfiiP 


10%OFF 


Pianos  books 
lessons  & nnore! 


836.8492 


218-AVlctoriaRd.S. 
Guelph.  Ont. 

N1E5R1 

fc3x;  519.836.9474 
lesson  line;  519.716.4792 


^ot  an  indoor  project  to  do^ 

Make  It  Happen 


The  How-To  People. 


55  Dawson  Road 

GUELPH 

821-5744 


On  the  Fergus-Elora  Road 

ELORA 

846-5381 


AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Breathe  Cleaner  Air 

Sleamatic  Surface  Contact  Cleaning 

Removes  allergens  like  pollen, 
mould,  fungus  and  dust  mites 

Reduces  household  dust 

Lowers  energ}/ costs 

Ask  about  Carpel  & Upholstery  Cleaning 


Cali  us 

(519)  836-7340 

Nobody  Ocans  Better  Than  Sleamatic! 


STEAMATIC. 

i<v  » IcTeaniiu  are  jio«  si  I 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


Naturalist  Zoe  Fitzgerald  leads  owl 
prowls  Jan.  27  and  28  from  7 to  8:30 
p.m.  Cost  is  $ 1 2 for  adults  or  $30  for 
a family  of  four.  Deadline  for  regis- 
tration and  payment  is  Jan.  13.  Reg- 
ister at  Ext.  52358. 


CONFERENCE 


The  25th  annual  Guelph  Organic 
Conference  runs  Jan.  26  to  29  in  the 
University  Centre.  It  will  feature  30 
workshops,  a marketplace  of  more 
than  130  exhibitors  and  a free 
two-day  Organic  Expo  Canada  Sam- 
pling Fair.  Keynote  speaker  is  David 
Pimentel,  a Cornell  University  pro- 
fessor of  ecology  and  agriculture.  He 
will  also  participate  in  the  Guelph 
Public  Forum  Jan.  27  at  7 p.m.  This 
year’s  topic  is  “Organic  Food  and 
Energy  Challenges:  The  Next  25 
Years.”  Admission  to  the  forum  is 
$10.  For  complete  details,  visit 
www.guelphorganicconf.ca. 


FILM 


U of  G’s  Beyond  Hollywood  film 
series  continues  Jan.  29  with  Joseph 
Strick’s  1967  U.K./U.S.  film  Ulysses. 
Prof.  Padraig  O’Cleirigh,  Languages 
and  Literatures,  will  introduce  the 
film  at  6:45  p.m.  in  the  Florence  Par- 
tridge Room  in  the  McLaughlin 
Library.  The  screening  begins  at  7 
p.m.  Admission  is  free. 


LECTURE 


Activist  and  author  Ian  Smillie  will 
give  the  inaugural  Winegard  Visiting 
Lectureship  for  International  Devel- 
opment Jan.  24  at  7 p.m.  in  OVC 
1714.  His  topic  is  “For  Whose  Bene- 
fit? Humanitarianism  and  Develop- 
ment in  a Calculating  World." 


NOTICES 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  a 
better  sleep  program  beginning  Jan. 
20.  The  five-session  program  meets 
Fridays  from  noon  to  1 p.m.  in  UC 
335.  For  more  information,  pick  up 
a pamphlet  at  the  Information  Desk 
on  UC  Level  I,  leave  a message  at 
Ext.  52662  or  visit  www.uoguelph. 
ca/~ksomers. 


An  interfaith  meditation  group  runs 
Thursdays  from  12:10  to  1 p.m.  in 
Raithby  100.  Offered  by  Lucy  Reid  of 
the  Multi- Faith  Resource  Team,  it  is 
open  to  both  beginners  and  practi- 
tioners. Reid  is  also  co-ordinating  a 
Friday  morning  study  and  discus- 
sion group  on  relating  spirituality  to 
work.  It  meets  from  8 to  9 a.m.  in 
Raithby  100.  This  semester,  discus- 
sion will  focus  on  the  book  A Hidden 
Wholeness  by  Parker  J.  Palmer. 


The  Chinese  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing and  the  Chinese  Academy  of 
Agricultural  Sciences  are  hosting  an 
International  Conference  on  Live- 
stock Services  to  Smallholders  in 
Beijing  April  16  to  22.  For  details, 
visit  http://icls.caas.net.cn. 


“New  Research  Funding  Opportuni- 
ties in  the  Arts  and  Social  Sciences” 
is  the  focus  of  a discussion  slated  for 
Jan.  26  from  3 to  4:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  309. 


U of  G faculty  and  staff  women  who 
love  to  sing  are  invited  to  join  No 
Wrong  Notes  — a non-auditioned, 
non-performing,  non-instrumental 
group.  It  is  open  to  women  of  all  lev- 
els of  singing  ability  and  experience 
but  is  limited  to  12  participants.  It 
vrill  meet  Wednesdays  at  noon  on 


campus.  For  more  information  or  to 
register,  contact  Melanie  Boyd  at 
Ext.  58434  or  mboyd@uoguelph.ca. 


SEMINARS 


The  microbiology  graduate  student 
seminar  series  begins  Jan.  13  with 
John  Rak  discussing  “Proteolytic 
Processing  and  Intracellular  Local- 
ization of  the  Replication  Complex 
of  Grapevine  Rupestris  Stem  Pitting 
Associated  Virus”  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 


The  Department  of  Pathobiology 
presents  PhD  candidate  Spencer 
Russell  describing  "Plasma  Lectins 
in  Fish”  Jan.  13  at  2 p.m.  On  Jan.  20, 
Anthony  Confer  of  Oklahoma  State 
University  considers  “Outer  Mem- 
brane Proteins:  The  Other 

Immunogens  of  Mannheimia 
haemolytica"  at  10:30  a.m.,  and 
Andrew  Maepherson  of  McMaster 
University  explains  “Mutualism 
Between  Intestinal  Bacteria  and  the 
Mammalian  Immune  System”  at  2 
p.m.  The  seminars  are  in 
Pathobiology  2106. 


“Expanding  the  Circuitry  for 
Drug-Induced  Sensitization:  Impli- 
cations for  Relapse”  is  the  topic  of 
Jane  Stewart  of  Concordia  Univer- 
sity in  the  Cognitive  Science  Group’s 
seminar  series  Jan.  18  at  3 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  230. 


The  College  of  Arts  presents  Prof. 
Karen  Racine,  History,  discussing 
“Families,  Fatherlands  and  Foreign 
Residence:  Spanish-American  Chil- 
dren in  London,  1800-1825”  Jan.  19 
at  noon  in  MacKinnon  132. 


“Assessing  the  Welfare  of  Rats  Dur- 
ing Carbon  Dioxide  Euthanasia”  is 


the  focus  of  Richard  Kirkden  of  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  Jan. 
25  at  4:30  p.m.  in  OVC  1715.  The 
talk  is  sponsored  by  the  Behaviour 
and  Welfare  Research  Group.  For 
more  information,  contact  Prof. 
Georgia  Mason  at  gmason@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  (TSS) 
offers  weekly  drop-in  clinics  for 
instructors  who  are  using  WebCT  in 
their  courses.  They  run  Wednesdays 
from  I to  4 p.m.  TSS’s  discussion 
series  for  teaching  assistants  contin- 
ues Jan.  12  with  “Effective  Discus- 
sions.” On  Jan.  19.  the  luncheon 
series  for  new  faculty  focuses  on 
strategies,  tips  and  techniques  for 
supervising  TAs.  For  full  details  and 
online  registration,  visit  www.tss. 
uoguelph.ca.  If  you  have  questions, 
call  Mary  Nairn  at  Ext.  5357 1 . 


THESIS  DEFENCE 


The  final  examination  of  Angela 
Eykelbosh,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Integrative  Biology, 
is  Jan.  20  at  2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 
The  thesis  is  “The  Regulation  of 
Apoptosis  in  Serum-Starved 
Zebrafish  Follicles:  Involvement  of 
Signal  Transduction  Pathways,  Sur- 
vival Factors  and  Cathepsin  B.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Glen  Ven  Der  Kraak. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


Third  Age  Leaming-Guelph 
launches  its  winter  lecture  series  Jan. 
1 1 at  the  Arboretum  Centre.  Morn- 
ing sessions  start  at  10  a.m.;  after- 
noon sessions  begin  at  1:30  p.m.  The 
morning  series  will  focus  on  “Glob- 
alization: Curse  or  Blessing?”  The 
theme  of  the  afternoon  series  is 


“Food  Matters.”  Individual  lectures 
are  $5  at  the  door;  cost  of  each  series 
is  $30.  For  more  details,  visit  www. 
thirdageleamingguelph.ca. 


“Jesus,  Sexuality  and  the  Bible:  A 
Jevrish  Perspective”  is  the  focus  of 
Vanderbilt  University  professor 
Amy-Jill  Levine  Jan.  22  at  Harcourt 
Memorial  United  Church,  87  Dean 
Ave.  She  will  discuss  “Sexuality  and 
the  Bible”  at  4 p.m.  and  “Sexuality 
and  Jesus”  at  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  are 
$10  per  lecture  and  are  available 
from  Lucy  Reid  at  Ext.  52390. 


The  Wellington  County  branch  of 
the  Ontario  Genealogical  Society 
meets  Jan.  24  at  7 p.m.  at  125  Harris 
Street.  A silent  auction  will  be  held. 


The  Guelph  Civic  Museum  is  host- 
ing a Robbie  Bums  Day  Jan.  22  from 
1 to  4:30  p.m.  The  day  vrill  feature 
Scottish  music,  dancing  and  food,  as 
well  as  demonstrations  and  displays. 


The  Waterloo  Wellington  Wild- 
flower  Society  meets  Jan.  18  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  Evergreen  Seniors  Cen- 
tre. Guest  speaker  is  Beth 
Kummling,  executive  director  of  the 
Bruce  Trail  Association. 


McCrae  House  is  offering  a Valen- 
tine’s Tea  Feb.  14  at  2 p.m.  For  tick- 
ets, call  836- 1221.  _ 


The  newly  launched  Waterloo 
Wellington  IT  Professional  User 
Group  plans  to  hold  monthly  meet- 
ings, bringing  in  expert  speakers  on 
topics  relevant  to  people  in  the 
information  technology  field.  The 
first  meeting  is  slated  for  Jan.  30  at  7 
p.m.  at  RIM  Park,  2001  University 
Ave.  E.  in  Waterloo.  For  more 
details,  visit  wvw.wwitpro.com. 


Renamed  Journal  to  Cover  Range  of  Health  Topics 

V of  G prof  will  edit  Canadian-based  journal  linking  nutrition,  exercise,  health 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Diet,  exercise  and  fitness, 
and  health  are  already  hot 
topics  in  the  mainstream  media.  If 
Prof.  Terry  Graham  has  his  way,  even 
more  of  the  interdisciplinary 
research  behind  those  headlines  wUl 
be  published  in  a new-look  — and 
made-in-Canada  — scientific 
journal  based  here  at  U of  G. 

The  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Human  Health  and  Nutritional  Sci- 
ences (HHNS)  says  he’s  “excited” 
about  editing  the  newly  renamed  Ap- 
plied Physiology,  Nutrition  and  Me- 
tabolism. The  bimonthly  journal  — 
whose  first  issue  appears  in  January, 
published  for  the  first  time  by  the 
National  Research  Council  (NRC) 
Research  Press  in  Ottawa  — will 
contain  articles,  reviews  and  com- 
mentaries on  applying  physiology, 
nutrition  and  metabolism  to  studies 
of  human  health,  physical  activity 


and  fitness. 

‘Tm  excited  not  only  that  this 
journal  is  taking  place  and  we’re  in- 
volved in  it  but  also  that  it  matches 
the  focus  of  our  department,"  says 
Graham.  Last  year,  the  former  De- 
partment of  Human  Biology  and 
Nutritional  Sciences  was  also  re- 
named to  underline  the  human 
health  aspects  of  its  research  and 
teaching. 

He  hopes  to  encourage  the  jour- 
nal’s contributors  to  write  articles 
and  reviews  that  bring  together  the 
various  topics  expressed  in  its  new 
name  and,  increasingly,  in  popular 
parlance.  Look  no  further  than  your 
daily  newspaper  or  the  evening 
newscast  to  see  the  tag-team  rela- 
tionship between  nutrition  and  exer- 
cise and  their  combined  effects  on 
human  health,  he  says. 

Graham  points  to  a Harvard 
University  study  widely  reported  this 


fall  that  found  nine  behavioural  and 
environmental  risk  factors  — in- 
cluding low  consumption  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  overweight  and  obe- 
sity, and  physical  inactivity  — con- 
tributed to  more  than  one-third  of 
seven  million  cancer  deaths 
worldwide  in  2001. 

“If  you’re  an  active  person,  that 
affects  your  nutrition  requirements 
— and  if  you  change  your  nutrition, 
that  affects  your  ability  to  be  active.” 
Pointing  out  that  nutrition-exer- 
cise links  were  underlined  on  cam- 
pus last  year  during  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Biological  Societies,  Graham  says; 
“I’ve  tried  to  get  people  to  recognize 
how  interrelated  the  two  fields  are.” 
He  says  the  made-over  journal 
will  cover  a broad  range  of  connected 
topics,  including  everything  from 
cell  culture,  cancer  and  nutrition  to 
dragon  boat  racing  and  breast  cancer 


survivors.  A “current  opinions”  sec- 
tion will  review  such  topics  as 
low-carbohydrate  diets,  and  exercise 
and  sudden  cardiovascular  death. 
The  lead  article  for  the  January  issue 
examines  exercise  and  pregnancy. 

Many  of  those  topics  occupy 
Guelph  researchers.  HHNS  profes- 
sor Arend  Bonen,  for  example,  has 
studied  how  exercise  affects  diabetes 
and  obesity.  Prof  Andrea  Buchholz, 
Family  Relations  and  Applied  Nutri- 
tion, investigates  energy  expenditure 
and  body  composition  in  health  and 
disease.  Graham  has  recently  studied 
obesity,  nutrition  and  insulin 
resistance. 

The  journal  is  co-sponsored  by 
the  Canadian  Society  for  Exercise 
Physiology  and  the  Canadian  Society 
for  Clinical  Nutrition. 

Originally  called  the  Canadian 
Journal  of  Sport  Sciences,  the  publica- 
tion was  renamed  as  the  Canadian 


Journal  of  Applied  Physiology  about 
15  years  ago.  It  was  previously  pub- 
lished by  an  American  company. 
Graham  has  served  as  editor  for  the 
past  five  years;  he  will  serve  another 
five-year  term  under  the  journal’s 
new  banner. 

NRC  Research  Press  publishes  16 
tides,  including  two  other  journals 
with  editorial  offices  at  U of  G — 
both  in  the  Department  of  Integra- 
tive Biology.  Department  chair 
Moira  Ferguson  edits  the  Canadian 
Journal  of  Fisheries  and  Aquatic  Sci- 
ences. Retired  professor  Larry  Peter- 
son edits  the  Canadian  Journal  of 
Botany. 

“To  have  three  of  16  journals  on 
campus  and  all  in  the  College  of  Bio- 
logical Science  is,  I think,  a pretty 
strong  statement,”  says  Graham.  His 
editorial  assistant  is  Rhonda  Wilson, 
a PhD  student  working  on  carbohy- 
drate metabolism  in  muscle. 
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INSIDE:  FOUNDER  OF  DOCTORS  WITHOUT  BORDERS  CANADA  TO  SPEAK  • THE  NATURE  OF  FORCES 


Prof.  Brian  Husband  surveys  the  new  science  complex  greenhouses, 
where  U of  G scientists  will  bring  varied  interests  together  to  study 
problems  along  the  full  spectrum  from  genes  to  populations. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Campus-Wide  Consultation 
on  White  Paper  Set  to  Begin 

Advisory  committee  of  students,  faculty,  staff  to  help  engage  University  community 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

The  CONSULTATION  PHASE  of  the 
White  Paper — an  examination 
of  what  Guelph’s  undergraduate 
learning  experience  is  and  could  be 
— begins  this  semester.  It  will 
include  in-depth  discussions  with 
students,  faculty  and  staff  and  a town 
hall  meeting. 

In  addition,  a 24-member  advi- 
sory committee  has  been  created  to 
assist  in  the  process.  Chaired  by  Prof. 
Alan  Shepard,  associate  vice-presi- 
dent (academic),  the  21st-Century 
Curriculum  Steering  Committee  is 
made  up  of  students,  faculty  and 
staff  who  represent  every  college  and 
various  units  across  campus.  They 
will  help  engage  the  University  com- 
munity in  the  evaluation  of  under- 
graduate education. 

"A  white  paper  is,  by  definition,  a 
starting  point,”  says  Shepard.  “This 
report  doesn’t  contain  marching  or- 
ders. Rather,  it’s  a grouping  of  ideas 
intended  to  stimulate  thought  and 


action  consideration.” 

Shepard  says  the  process  will  start 
with  broad-reaching  discussions 
with  students  and  faculty,  presenta- 
tions to  campus  groups,  written 
communications  and  public  meet- 
ings. “There  will  be  several  stages  to 
the  process.” 

Many  colleges,  departments  and 
units  conducted  thorough  reviews  as 
part  of  the  integrated  planning  pro- 
cess, he  adds.  In  addition,  OVC  and 
CBS  recently  underwent  major 
curriculum  reviews. 

“We  want  to  try  and  build  on  the 
innovative  things  that  have  already 
been  done  to  improve  the  under- 
graduate learning  experience,”  says 
Shepard.  “We’ll  be  talking  to  people 
about  what  has  worked,  what  needs 
to  be  changed  and  what  they’dlike  to 
do  in  the  future.  ” 

Two  years  in  the  making,  the 
White  Paper,  which  was  released  in 
November,  was  overseen  by  Prof. 
Maureen  Mancuso,  provost  and 
vice-president  (academic).  The  pur- 


pose was  to  examine  what  U of  G 
needs  to  do  as  an  institution  to 
maintain  its  leadership  in  under- 
graduate education  and  innovation. 
Some  suggestions  include; 

• extending  the  first-year  seminar 
program  and  enhancing  first-year 
support  programs,  including  cre- 
ating summer  programs  for  enter- 
ing students; 

• exploring  the  feasibility  of  record- 
ing only  pass/fail  grades  in  the  first 
and  possibly  second  years; 

• re-examining  curriculum  deliv- 
ery; 

• designating  and  expanding 
courses  and  programs  that  put  a 
premium  on  developing  literacy 
and  numeracy  skills; 

• extending  study-abroad  and  stu- 
dent exchange  programs;  and 

• considering  new  ways  to  integrate 
community  service  into  programs 
and  majors. 

The  White  Paper  is  online  at 
www.vpacademic.uogu  elph. 


21st-Century  Curriculum  Steering  Committee 


Applied  Evolution 
Group  Meshes 
Genomics,  Ecology 

Researchers  take  new  look  through  Darwin’s  lens 


CHAIRED  BY  Prof.  Alan  Shepard,  associate  vice- 
president  (academic),  the  committee  consists  of. 
• Prof.  Bill  Bettger.  Human  Health  and  Nutritional 
Sciences 

• Prof.  Mary  Buhr,  associate  dean  of  OAC 
• Prof.  Julia  Christensen  Hughes,  director  of  Teaching 
Support  Services 

• Prof.  John  Cranfield,  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business 

• Prof.  Serge  Desmarais,  Psychology 
• Prof.  Mike  Ernes,  dean  of  CBS 
• Romesh  Hettiarachchi.  undergraduate  student 
• Prof.  Lori  Jones,  Chemistry 
• Prof.  Neil  MacLusky,  Biomedical  Sciences 
♦ Prof.  Dominic  Mamer,  Fine  Art  and  Music 


• Jenn  McIntyre,  undergraduate  student 

• Kim  Neal,  Central  Student  Association 

• Prof.  Joanne  O’Meara,  Physics 

• Prof.  Tedra  Osell,  English  and  Theatre  Studies 

• Brian  Pettigrew,  registrar 

• Derek  Pieper,  undergraduate  student 

• Prof.  Manish  Raizada,  Plant  Agriculture 

• Matt  Rea,  graduate  student 

• Kate  Smolina,  undergraduate  student 

• Prof.  Ian  Spears,  Political  Science 

• Prof.  Judi  Thomson,  Computing  and  Information 
Science 

• Brenda  Whiteside,  associate  vice-president  (student 
affairs) 

• Prof.  Darren  Wood,  Pathobiology 


Budget  Process  Moves  Ahead 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Mention  bird  flu,  and  many 
people  think  instantly  of  a 
potential  disease  epidemic.  Prof. 
Brian  Husband,  Integrative  Biology, 
sees  that  and  something  more.  Talk 
about  ways  of  countering  the 
possibility  of  a mutant  avian  flu 
virus  sweeping  through  human 
populations,  and  you’re  discussing 
an  example  of  applied  evolution  — a 
guiding  theme  in  the  development 
of  an  expansive  research  suite  of 
greenhouses  and  growth  chambers 
nearing  completion  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  University’s  science  complex, 
says  the  U of  G biologist. 

From  thwarting  disease-causing 
organisms  to  developing  new  strains 
of  crop  plants  and  farmed  fish  to  de- 
signing bioproducts  in  the  labora- 
tory, applied  evolution  links  the 
microscopic  world  of  genetics  and 
molecular  biology  with  the  larger 


field  of  population  biology  and  ecol- 
ogy, says  Husband.  Call  it  a fusion  of 
genomics  and  ecology,  as  in  the  sub- 
title of  a $4-million  grant  awarded  to 
Guelph  in  2004  by  the  Canada  Foun- 
dation for  Innovation  (CFI).  Includ- 
ing matching  funds  from  the 
Ontario  Innovation  Trust  and 
in-kind  contributions  from  U of  G 
and  private  donations,  the  total 
award  exceeded  $10  million. 

Guelph  researchers  are  using  that 
money  to  equip  some  10,000  square 
feet  of  research  space  atop  the  sci- 
ence complex.  Those  signature  roof- 
top greenhouses  and  the  adjoining 
suite  of  controUed-environment 
chambers  resemble  facilities  used 
elsewhere  on  campus  — notably  in 
the  Crop  Science,  Bovey  and 
Axelrod  buildings  — to  study  plants 
for  the  greenhouse  trade  and  poten- 
tial space  missions  alike. 

Continued  on  page  10 


ONTARIO  UNIVERSITIES  have 
received  word  from  the 
provincial  government  that 
information  about  grants  and  the 
tuition  framework  will  probably  be 
released  shortly,  says  president 
AJastair  Summerlee.  Details  will  be 
shared  with  the  U of  G commumty 
in  At  Guelph  after  they  are 
announced  by  the  Ministry  of 
Training,  Colleges  and  Universities. 

In  the  meantime,  U of  G’s  budget 
planning  process  has  to  begin,  says 
Summerlee.  Budget  updates  will  be 


presented  to  Senate  at  meetings 
scheduled  for  Jan.  31,  March  7 and 
April  1 1.  Senate  meetings  are  open 
to  the  public,  but  tickets  must  be  ob- 
tained in  advance  from  the  Senate 
office  on  Level  4 of  the  University 
Centre,  Ext.  56760. 

In  addition,  the  administration 
will  hold  an  open  forum  April  19  to 
give  interested  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity one  more  opportunity  for 
commentary  and  input  beyond 
those  provided  through  Senate  be- 
fore Board  of  Governors  considers 


the  budget  for  decision  at  its  April  20 
meeting.  Members  of  the  board  will 
be  invited  to  attend  the  forum. 

“Although  all  campus  groups  are 
represented  at  Senate  and  on  Board 
of  Governors,  the  open  forum  will 
allow  additional  discussion  and 
community  input  on  the  budget  be- 
fore it  goes  forward  to  the  board.” 
says  Summerlee. 

More  information  about  the  fo- 
rum and  the  opportunities  for  input 
will  be  provided  in  upcoming  issues 
of  At  Guelph  and  on  the  web. 
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Is  your  professor  ready 
for  the  spotlight? 


TVO's  search  for  Ontario's  Best  Lecturer  begins 
and  $10,000  is  up  for  grabs! 

Students  and  alumni!  Who  inspires  you?  This  is  your 
chance  to  shine  the  spotlight  on  a professor  you  believe 
rises  above  the  rest! 

A panel  of  judges  will  choose  1 0 finalists  to  deliver 
complete  lectures  on  TVO's  Big  Ideas  early  in  2007, 
Your  school  could  win  a $ 1 0,000  scholarship!  But  hurry, 
nominations  must  be  received  by  February  20,  2006 

For  complete  entry  details,  visit 

www.tvo.org/bigideas 
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More  Than  One  Byte  at  a Time 

New  computer  to  enable  math  studies  of  disease  spread,  quantum  computing 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

They’re  counting  the  days. 

Researchers  in  the  Department 
of  Mathematics  and  Statistics  will 
take  delivery  this  year  of  high- 
performance  computing  equipment 
intended  to  help  in  solving  applied 
math  and  statistical  problems  from 
human  health  to  quantum 
computing. 

The  new  equipment  will  be  pur- 
chased with  a total  of  about  $800,000 
from  the  Canada  Foundation  for  In- 
novation (CFI)  and  matching  pro- 
vincial and  in-kind  funding.  This  is 
the  largest  CFI  New  Opportunities 
grant  awarded  to  Guelph  last  year 
and  tlie  largest  CFI  award  obtained 
by  the  department. 

The  new  mid-sized  processing 
cluster  from  Silicon  Graphics  Inc. 
will  provide  sequential  and  parallel 
processing  for  fast,  flexible  comput- 
ing for  various  studies  in  computa- 
tional math. 

"It’s  the  flexibility  of  the  proces- 
sors that  makes  them  so  useful,”  says 
Larry  Banks,  departmental  IT  man- 
ager. 

The  high-performance  comput- 
ing project  brings  together  faculty 
working  in  a number  of  fast-growing 
areas  in  the  field,  including 
biomathematics,  optimization  and 
operations  research,  and  quantum 
computing  and  information,  says 
Prof.  Monica  Cojocaru. 

She  builds  models  and  simula- 
tions to  study  complex  network  in- 


teractions, including  traffic  flow; 
energy  networks  incorporating 
power  generators,  distributors  and 
consumers;  and  patterns  of  human 
migration.  Her  models  aim  to  ac- 
count for  numerous  variables  and 
find  “best”  solutions.  For  instance, 
how  to  plan  for  the  impact  of  mass 
population  displacement  such  as 
that  prompted  by  hurricane  Katrina? 
Or  how  to  design  power  grids  and 
electricity  pricing  structures  to  pre- 
vent mass  power  failures  such  as  the 
2003  blackout? 

Prof.  Chris  Bauch  develops  mod- 
els to  study  the  spread  of  diseases 
from  bird  flu  to  HIV  to  West  Nile  vi- 
rus. Controlling  such  infectious  dis- 
eases requires  better  understanding 
of  how  people  behave  and  how  their 
behaviour  affects  the  transmission  of 
disease,  he  says. 

His  simulations  of  disease  trans- 
mission may  help  medical  decision- 
makers and  epidemiologists  develop 
better  tools  used  in  vaccination  poli- 
cies and  in  controlling  disease  out- 
breaks. He  has  developed  similar 
models  using  vaccine  game  theory  to 
study  the  spread  of  childhood  dis- 
eases such  as  measles  and  rubella. 

Using  the  new  computing  equip- 
ment, “we  can  set  up  an  artificial 
world,  let  go  the  infection  and  see 
what  happens,”  he  says. 

Human  health  applications  also 
drive  research  by  Prof.  Allan  Willms 
in  modelling  nervous  system  disor- 
ders. He  works  with  neurobiologists 
studying  ion  channels  in  neurons 


that  give  red  or  green  lights  to  the 
passage  of  various  ions  across  the 
neuron  membrane.  Learning  how 
ion  channels  work  may  help  scien- 
tists and  doctors  understand  every- 
thing from  how  the  brain  processes 
information  and  how  memory 
works  to  what  goes  wrong  in  epi- 
lepsy and  other  neurodegenerative 
diseases,  he  says. 

Developing  tomorrow’s  more 
powerful  computers  requires  more 
— and  fester  — conventional  com- 
puting power  today,  says  Prof.  David 
Kribs.  He’ll  use  the  new 
high-performance  equipment  in 
studies  of  error  correction  needed  to 
counter  the  information-distorting 
effects  of  so-called  quantum  com- 
puters. Quantum  computing  using 
atom-sized  processing  components 
introduces  uncertainty  that  may  gar- 
ble data  being  transmitted  through 
far-flung  computing  networks. 

“The  microscopic  universe  be- 
comes fuzzy,”  says  Kribs,  a member 
of  both  the  Institute  for  Quantum 
Computing  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo  and  the  Waterloo-based 
Perimeter  Institute  for  Theoretical 
Physics. 

Prof.  Hristo  Sendov  uses  com- 
puters to  model  optimization  prob- 
lems, or  the  mathematics  involved  in 
making  the  best  choice  from  a range 
of  often-competing  variables.  For 
example,  how  best  to  mix  and  match 
investment  options  and  financial  in- 
struments to  balance  risk  and  return 
in  an  investment  portfolio? 


U of  G Creates  New  Position 
of  University  Secretary 


Following  a review  of  the 
organizational  structure  of  the 
offices  of  Senate  and  Board  of 
Governors  by  retired  economics 
professor  Ken  Grant,  U of  G is 
creating  a new  position  called 
University  secretary. 

Grant  recommended  the  move  in 
light  of  challenges  facing  the  Senate 
and  B of  G offices,  particularly  the 
requirements  for  freedom  of  infor- 
mation and  privacy  of  information. 


The  University  secretary  will  be 
responsible  for  the  efficient  and 
timely  operation  of  B of  G and  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  as  well  as  for  Sen- 
ate and  its  committees,  subcommit- 
tees, task  forces  and  working  groups. 
The  incumbent  vrill  promote  and 
support  strong  and  effective  rela- 
tionships between  the  governing 
bodies. 

The  University  secretary  will  also 
act  as  the  freedom  of  information 


and  privacy  commissioner,  provid- 
ing information  and  advice  to  mem- 
bers of  the  public  in  these  matters, 
will  serve  as  U of  G’s  most  senior  ad- 
viser on  governance  issues  and  will 
support  the  development  of  new 
policies  and  procedures. 

This  position  will  report  to  the 
president  and  vice-chancellor  and  be 
functionally  accountable  to  the  chair 
of  B of  G.  An  open  search  will  begin 
shortly. 
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news  in  brief 


CALL  FOR  LAST  LEaURERS 

Nominations  for  the  Last  Lecture’s 
graduating  student  speaker  and  fac- 
ulty speaker  are  being  accepted 
until  Feb.  10.  The  armual  lecture, 
which  will  be  held  in  April,  gives 
graduating  students  an  opportu- 
nity to  reflect  on  their  time  at 
Guelph  and  to  recognize  their 
achievements  inside  and  outside 
the  classroom.  For  more  informa- 
tion, visit  www.studentlife. 
uoguelph.cayiead/lastjecture.cfin. 


NEW  SPEAKER  SYSTEM 
PUNNED  FOR  ROZANSKI 

Classrooms  in  Rozanski  Hall  will 
soon  be  equipped  with  a new 
speaker  system,  following  concerns 
related  to  sound  quality.  A tempo- 
rary system  is  currently  being  used, 
and  the  permanent  unit  is  sched- 
uled to  be  installed  within  the  next 
month  at  no  cost  to  the  University. 


POLICE  URGE  PEDESTRIANS 
TO  USE  CROSSWALKS 

Guelph  Police  are  reminding  pedes- 
trians to  cross  streets  at  designated 
crosswalks  following  an  accident 
last  week  on  Gordon  Street.  On  Jan. 
1 9,  a U of  G student  was  struck  by  a 
car  after  he  crossed  the  street 
between  two  stopped  vehicles  and 
entered  a left-turn  lane.  He  sus- 
tained minor  injuries. 


OVC  APPRECIATES  STUDENTS 

OVC  will  host  a Graduate  Student 
Appreciation  Day  Feb.  16  in  the 
Lifetime  Learning  Centre.  The  day 
will  include  poster  presentations  on 
graduate  student  research  begin- 
ning at  noon  in  the  cafeteria  and 
oral  presentations  from  1:15  to  3;45 
p.m.  Keynote  speaker  Ron  Carter  of 
the  Hamilton  Regional  Laboratory 
Medicine  Program  will  give  a talk  at 
4:30  p.m.  in  OVC  1714.  A reception 
will  follow.  For  more  information, 
contact  Elizabeth  Lowenger  at 
lowenger@uoguelph.ca  or  Ext. 
54430. 


In  Memoriam 

Ann  Oaks,  FRSC,  a retired  adjunct 
feculty  member  in  the  former 
Department  of  Botany,  died  Jan.  13 
at  age  76.  She  taught  at  McMaster 
University  for  24  years,  then  was  an 
adjunct  professor  at  Guelph  for  10 
years.  She  is  survived  by  three 
brothers.  A tree  will  be  planted  in 
her  memory  in  the  Wall-Custance 
Memorial  Forest  in  September. 
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Book  Examines  History 
of  Drug  Use  in  Canada 


OAC  PROF  HONOURED 
FOR *  *SEEDOFTHEYUR* 

Prof.  David  Wolyn,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, was  honoured  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Winter  Fair  as  the 
winner  of  the  first  "Seed  of  the 
Year”  competition.  He  was  recog- 
nized for  developing  Green  Millen- 
nium asparagus,  vrfiich  has  been  on 
the  market  for  eight  years  and  now 
accounts  for  70  per  cent  of  all  aspar- 
agus seed  sold  in  Ontario.  It  has 
become  a major  contributor  to  the 
competitiveness  of  the  asparagus 
industry.  Two  other  seed  varieties 
developed  in  the  Department  of 
Plant  Agriculture  were  finalists  in 
the  competition  — OAC  Kent,  a 
soybean  developed  by  Prof.  Istvan 
Rajcan,  and  OAC  Rex,  a white  bean 
developed  by  Prof.  Peter  Pauls,  for- 
mer professor  Tom  Michaels  and 
technician  Tom  Smith. 


Class,  race  played  significant  role  in  experience  of  drug  users,  historian  says 


TREVORS  ELEaED  FELLOW 

Prof.  Jack  Trevors,  Environmental 
Biology,  has  been  elected  a Fellow  of 
the  World  Innovation  Foundation 
(WIF),  centred  at  Huddersfield, 
England.  WIF  has  more  than  1,000 
members  and  is  in  the  process  of 
designing,  building  and  operating 
the  Open  Research  Establishment 
for  the  benefit  of  all  humaiddnd  and 
operating  more  than  1,000  centres 
throughout  the  world. 


Prof.  Catherine  Carstairs  calls  for  new  ways  to  treat  drug  use. 
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caught  in  a cycle  of  imprisonment. 

. “Although  tough  sentencing  re- 
duced the  number  of  users,  it  had  se- 
verely detrimental  effects  on  the 
health,  employment  and  relation- 
ships of  those  who  continued  to 
use.” 

Police  began  to  closely  monitor 
doctors  to  ensure  they  weren’t  pre- 
scribing opium  to  known  users,  says 
Carstairs,  but  doctors  who  were  us- 
ers themselves  were  treated  far  more 
leniently. 

"There  are  numerous  accounts  of 
doctors  who  prescribed  themselves 
opiates  yet  never  saw  the  inside  of  a 
jail  cell.  Their  wealth  and  status  al- 
lowed their  use  to  go  undetected,  but 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  difficult  to  be 
a working-class  user  and  not  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  police  within  a 


very  short  time.” 

Today,  there  are  far  more  users 
and  many  more  drugs  on  the  market, 
says  Carstairs.  International  drug 
trade  has  also  increased,  and  policing 
it  all  is  far  more  difficult.  But  the 
early  period  of  enforcement  de- 
scribed in  her  book  shows  that  the 
negative  outcomes  outweigh  the 
positive  ones  when  it  comes  to  harsh 
drug  enforcement.  Instead  of  im- 
prisonment, there  is  a need  for  a 
broader  array  of  treatments,  includ- 
ing maintenance  programs,  she  says. 

Carstairs  will  give  a talk  on  “From 
Opium  Dens  to  Overdoses:  The  Im- 
pact of  Harsh  Drug  Legislation  on 
the  Lives  of  Users”  at  the  Feb.  7 
meeting  of  the  Guelph  Historical  So- 
ciety. The  meeting  begins  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  St  Andrev/s  Church. 


The  following  appointments  were 
recently  announced  at  U of  G: 

• Ahce  Daw,  Magnetic  Resonance 
Imaging  Facility  co-ordinator,  Vet- 
erinary Teaching  Hospital 

• Robin  D’L\^os,  development 
program  assistant,  A/umni  Affkirs 
and  Development 

• lason  Hardy,  electrician.  Physical 
Resources 

• Bev  Kostal,  secretary.  Student 
Housing  Services 

• Richard  Manning,  senior  devel- 
opment manager  for  CBS  and 
CPES,  Alumni  Affairs  and  Devel- 
opment 

• Jacqueline  Roberts,  call  centre 
co-ordinator.  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Development 

• Theresa  Rondeau  Vuk,  CESRF 
program  manager,  Department  of 
Environmental  Biology 

• Chris  Young,  electronics  technol- 
ogy  specialist  (installation),  Teach- 
ing Support  Services 

• Youbin  Zheng.  CESRF  technical 
operations  manager,  Department 
of  Environmental  Biology. 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

CONTROLLING  illegal  drug  use 
through  harsh  restrictions  and 
tough  penalties  was  as  much  an  issue 
80  or  90  years  ago  as  it  is  today, 
according  to  a new  book  by  Prof. 
Catherine  Carstairs,  History. 

Jailed  for  Possession:  Illegal  Drug 
Use,  Regulation  and  Power  in  Can- 
ada, 1920  to  1961  looks  at  why  Can- 
ada passed  extremely  harsh  drug 
laws  in  the  1920s  and  what  impact 
those  laws  had  on  the  lives  of  users. 

"It  also  helps  us  understand  con- 
temporary drug  laws  and  public  per- 
ceptions of  drug  users,”  Carstairs 
says. 

She  notes  that  class  and  race 
played  a significant  role  in  the  expe- 
rience of  drug  users  during  the  pe- 
riod she  studied  and  that  methods 
for  controlling  drug  use  were  hotly 
debated  topics. 

Although  opiates  were  once 
widely  used  in  Canada  through  pat- 
ent medicines,  they  were  removed 
from  the  list  of  allowed  ingredients 
by  the  turn  of  the  20th  century.  By 
the  early  1920s,  the  practice  of  using 
opiates  for  relaxation  and  pain  relief 
was  morally  rejected  by  most  white 
Canadians  and  drug  use  was  labelled 
a Chinese  problem,  says  Carstairs. 

People  also  blamed  the  Chinese 
for  drug  smu^Ung  and  trafficking, 
and  worried  that  drugs  were  causing 
young  women  to  prostitute  them- 
selves, spread  venereal  disease  and 
have  sex  with  Asian  men,  she  says.  As 
a result,  new  laws  were  passed  lead- 
ing to  six-month  penalties  for  pos- 
session and  deportation. 

“This  had  dramatic  effects  on 
drug  use  and  the  lives  of  users,”  says 
Carstairs,  who  notes  that  few  doctors 
wanted  users  as  patients  and  treat- 
ment was  almost  non-existent. 

Diligent  police  work  meant  drugs 
became  more  expensive  and  harder 
to  come  by.  By  the  1930s,  users  were 
spending  more  and  more  time  trav- 
elling around  the  country  in  search 
of  a "fix,”  were  resorting  to  crime 
more  frequently  to  finance  their 
habit  and  had  developed  less  delect- 
able but  more  dangerous  ways  to  use 
drugs,  including  injecting  opiates  in- 
travenously instead  of  smoking 
them,  she  says.  They  also  became 


Founder  of  Doctors  Without  Borders  Canada  to  Speak 

Lecture  intended  to  inspire  students  to  reflect  on  their  abilities  and  possibilities  for  change 


The  founder  of  the  Canadian  chapter  of 
M6decins  Sans  Frontiferes/Doctors 
Without  Borders  (MSF),  an  international 
organization  dedicated  to  providing  medical 
care  to  people  living  in  vulnerable  areas  of  the 
world,  will  speak  Feb.  1 at  5:30  p.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall. 

Richard  Heinzl,  who  founded  MSF  Canada 
in  1990,  will  present  “Lessons  From  Abroad: 
The  Opportunities  of  a Borderless  World,”  the 
story  of  how  he  and  his  colleagues  freed  an 
overwhelming  humanitarian  crisis  during  the 
Iraq  war  and  relied  on  the  lessons  they'd 


learned  from  their  international  aid  work.  At 
the  peak  of  the  crisis,  Heinzl  was  treating  up  to 
300  patients  a day. 

He  will  also  discuss  the  importance  of  using 
a non-conventional  approach  to  problem  solv- 
ing, coping  vrith  change  and  transformation, 
and  the  global  impact  of  technological  change. 

“The  goal  is  to  inspire  students  to  reflect  on 
their  own  abilities  and  possibilities  for  change 
and  transformation,”  says  Suzanne  Welstead,  a 
therapist  in  U of  G’s  Counselling  Services  of- 
fice, who  organized  the  lecture.  “We  want  to 
reach  people  on  campus  who  might  not  other- 


wise seek  any  connection  to  Counselling  Ser- 
vices and  give  students  an  opportunity  to 
consider  what  their  passion  might  be  so  they 
can  feel  encouraged  to  live  out  their  own  vi- 
sion.” 

Over  the  past  15  years,  hundreds  of  medical 
and  non-medical  Canadian  volunteers  have 
travelled  abroad  with  MSF  Canada,  respond- 
ing to  public  health  emergencies  such  as  epi- 
demics, food  security  issues  and  environ- 
mental crises. 

MSF  Canada,  one  of  18  international 
branches  of  the  organization,  now  boasts  five 


offices  across  the  country.  In  1998,  MSF  Can- 
ada's president  was  named  president  of  MSF 
and  accepted  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  on  behalf 
of  the  program. 

Heinzl  has  received  numerous  awards  and 
citations  for  his  efforts,  including  being  named 
to  Report  on  Busmessmagazine’s  Top  40  Under 
40  list.  He  is  vice-president  of  Vivid  Health  So- 
lutions, which  creates  motion  picture  and 
new-media  solutions  for  the  health  sciences, 
and  former  CEO  of  CardioView  Inc.,  a To- 
ronto-based information-technology  com- 
pany specializing  in  cardiology. 
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He  Does  an  Ice  Job 


Gord  Bullock  aims  to  provide  welcoming  facilities  to  clients  ranging  from  noon-hour  skaters  to  minor  sports 
leagues.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

«U  ow  WAS  THE  ICE?”  Gord 
I I Bullock  asks.  “It  was 
great,  but  there  were  too  many 
people,”  replies  a woman  who  has 
just  finished  skating  at  U of  G’s 
twin-pad  arena.  Bullock  smiles. 
Good  ice  and  a lot  of  people  mean 
he’s  doing  his  job  as  co-ordinator  of 
the  arena  well. 

Bullock  manages  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  not  only  the  twin-pad 
arena  but  also  the  fields,  Alumni  Sta- 
dium and  the  Gryphon  Dome.  For 
28  years,  he  managed  tlie  facilities  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  then 
spent  another  two  years  at  Queen’s 
before  arriving  at  U of  G in  2004. 

“The  best  thing  is  openmg  your 
doors  for  an  event,  knowing  it’s  go- 
ing to  run  well  and  then  you  wait  to 
clean  up  after  the  spectators,”  he 
says,  adding  that  a big  mess  is  what 
you  hope  for  because  it  means  big  at- 
tendance. 

Over  the  years,  he’s  managed  the 
operations  of  facilities  that  have 
hosted  everything  from  ice  shows  to 
concerts,  as  well  as  a number  of 
Vanier  cups.  In  2004,  he  spent  10 
days  working  to  prepare  the  site  for 
the  Grey  Cup  game  held  in  Ottawa. 
He  also  continues  to  manage 
game-day  operations  of  the  National 
Lacrosse  League’s  Toronto  Rock 
aside  fi'om  his  duties  here. 

"It  doesn’t  matter  how  big  the 
event  is  because  the  work  is  all  the 
same,”  says  Bullock,  who  grew  up 
and  siill  lives  in  Toronto.  “A  lot  of 
people  are  surprised  to  hear  that.” 

Here  at  Guelph,  his  responsibili- 
ties range  from  ensuring  that  the 
arena,  the  fields  and  the  Dome  are 
kept  in  top  condition  to  preparing 


for  events  and  scheduling  employ- 
ees. He’s  quick  to  credit  facility 
bookings  co-ordinator  Elaine  Dixon 
for  keeping  him  organized  and  his 
three  full-time  staff  — Wilf  Link, 
WayneTucker  and  Bill  Cunningham 
— for  being  instrumental  in  making 
his  transition  to  U of  G seamless. 

'T  work  with  some  wonderful  ex- 
perienced and  dedicated  staff  here  at 
Guelph,”  he  says.  “There’s  lots  of 
co-ordination  and  co-operation 
among  the  staff  to  ensure  everything 
runs  smoothly.  Providing  warm  and 
welcoming  facilities  is  important  to 
us,  and  that’s  our  target  every  day.” 

Bullock  also  manages  16 


part-time  staff,  mainly  students,  who 
work  evenings  and  weekends. 

This  year  has  already  been  busy 
with  the  men’s  and  women’s  hockey 
teams  hitting  the  rinks  for  practices 
and  games  in  the  last  half  of  their  sea- 
sons. A girls’  minor  hockey  tourna- 
ment brought  in  72  teams  from 
across  the  province  earlier  this 
month,  and  the  Gryphon  women’s 
hockey  team  hosted  a four-team  var- 
sity tournament.  In  addition,  figure 
skaters,  recreational  skaters  and 
ringette  players  from  both  campus 
and  community  groups  are  lacing  up 
on  a daily  basis. 

Bullock  admits  he  can  often  be 


found  skating  around  the  ovzd  or 
working  out  on  the  fields  and  in  the 
Dome.  “It’s  quality  control,”  he 
laughs. 

He  says  people  in  the  community 
and  those  affiliated  with  large  orga- 
nizations — including  the  Can- Am 
Hockey  School  that  brings  an  esti- 
mated 1,000  people  to  campus  each 
summer  — continue  to  choose  the 
University  as  a place  to  host  their 
events  because-of  the  quality  and  ser- 
vice of  the  staff.  He  adds  that  U of  G’s 
sports  facilities  also  have  an  eco- 
nomic spinoff  for  the  campus  and 
the  city  because  people  who  travel 
here  for  tournaments  and  events  of- 


ten book  accommodations  while 
they’re  here. 

Bullock  says  creating  and  main- 
taining contact  with  out-of-town 
visitors  is  a good  opportunity  to 
showcase  the  campus  and  allow  par- 
ents and  their  children  to  see  U of  G 
as  a possible  post-secondary  choice 
for  the  future. 

“Any  time  you’ve  got  people 
coming  to  your  facilities,  there’s  a 
potential  for  recruitment,”  he  says. 
“You  may  have  an  11-year-old  child 
here  for  hockey  camp  and  be  so  im- 
pressed with  the  campus  that  he  or 
she  chooses  to  come  to  study  here 
one  day.” 

Bullock  got  into  this  line  of  work 
at  a young  age.  At  16,  he  was  offered  a 
choice  between  taking  a job  as  a life- 
guard and  managing  the  local  base- 
ball diamond  and  soccer  field.  He 
chose  the  latter  and  in  time  was  given 
increased  responsibilities  and  more 
frcilities  to  manage.  He  later  went  on 
to  study  physical  education  at  U of  T 
and  got  into  coaching  and  teaching. 

What  he  enjoys  most  about  his 
job  is  working  with  students  and 
meeting  the  needs  of  clients  ranging 
from  people  coming  in  for  noon- 
hour  skates  to  minor  sports  leagues 
and  top  training  camps.  He  says  he’s 
constantly  working  to  give  his  clients 
the  best  service  possible  by  keeping 
his  staff  updated  on  new  techniques 
in  ice  painting,  changes  in  equip- 
ment and  health  and  safety 
procedures. 

“My  skill  set  is  in  developing  fa- 
cilities, and  I believe  there’s  always 
room  to  expand  and  improve,  and 
that’s  what  I’m  here  to  do,”  he  says. 
“I  have  the  best  job  in  the  world.  If  I 
didn’t,  I wouldn’t  be  here.” 


I 

New  Chemical  Inventory  Aims  to  Boost  Campus  Safety 


Web-based  system  will  allow  more  accurate  reporting,  monitoring  of  hazardous  materials  used  and  stored  on  main  campus,  at  research  stations 


I BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Ensuring  a safer  campus  is 
the  main  goal  of  a collaborative 
! U of  G project  to  develop  a new 
I web-based  campus  inventory  of 
j hazardous  materials, 
j The  new  system  \vill  allow  more 
I accurate,  user-friendly  reporting 
and  monitoring  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  hazardous  materials  used  and 
1 stored  on  the  main  campus  and  at 
! Guelph’s  research  stations,  says  Dal 
1 Persaud,  occupational  hygiene  safety 
j officer  in  Environmental  Health  and 
I Safety  (EHS),  His  department  has 
I worked  with  Computing  and  Com- 
j munications  Services  (CCS)  to  de- 
j sign  the  central  chemical  inventory, 
j "Ultimately,  we  will  have  a safer 
campus,”  says  Persaud.  “If  we  have 
better  control  of  hazardous  materi- 
als, we  can  mitigate  risks.” 

The  new  chemical  inventory  sys- 
tem, formerly  called  HazChemWeb, 
enables  users  to  enter  information 
about  various  chemicals  housed  in 
labs  and  workshops,  including 
chemical  name  and  description, 
quantity  and  purchase  date,  as  well 


as  the  Chemical  Abstracts  Service 
number  that  uniquely  identifies 
chemical  substances  based  on  mo- 
lecular structure.  Users  may  also  flag 
chemicals  available  for  exchange 
with  others. 

The  system  walks  users  through 
consistent  steps  for  adding  or  editing 
records  and  for  searching  campus- 
wide for  chemicals  flagged  for  ex- 
change. As  with  the  previous  system, 
it  ensures  security  by  requiring  su- 
pervisors or  other  users  to  log  in  with 
a valid  ID  and  password.  And  it's 
easier  for  Persaud  to  administer,  in- 
cluding conducting  regular  lab  au- 
dits to  ensure  information  is 
accurate  and  up-to-date. 

About  350  users  are  identified, 
including  principal  investigators  and 
safety  officers  in  labs  around 
campus. 

Persaud  says  the  system  also 
makes  it  easier  to  share  information 
about  potential  hazards  with  emer- 
gency services.  “When  you  talk 
about  spills  planning,  the  first  thing 
risk  assessors  ask  for  is  a listing  of 
chemicals.” 

His  department  had  been  plan- 


ning to  update  its  existing  inventory 
system  when  he  learned  about  a new 
web-based  software  package  being 
evaluated  by  CCS.  The  same  system 
is  being  used  in  applications  across 
campus  from  time  entry  for  payroll 
purposes  to  data  entry  for  U of  G’s  fi- 
nancial reporting  system,  says  Jim 
Burgess,  senior  analyst  with 
University  Systems. 

The  chemical  inventory  system 
was  implemented  in  early  Decem- 
ber, requiring  all  users  to  inspect 
their  stores  and  complete  their  in- 
ventory. Burgess  says  that  process 
alone  vrill  probably  help  in  ridding 
the  campus  of  unneeded  and  out- 
dated materials.  “Cleaning  out  the 
fridge  is  something  we  all  need  to 
do.” 

More  than  50,000  chemicals  are 
typically  used  and  stored  across  cam- 
pus. They  fall  into  eight  main  catego- 
ries: compressed  gas;  flammable  and 
combustible  materials;  oxidizing 
materials  such  as  liquid  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  peroxide;  immediately 
toxic  materials  such  as  cyanide  and 
arsenic;  other  toxic  materials  (in- 
cluding carcinogens  like  asbestos 


and  benzene);  biohazards  (viruses 
and  bacteria);  corrosive  substances 
like  acids  and  bases;  and  dangerously 
reactive  materials,  mostly  metals  like 
sodium  and  potassium.  A separate 
grouping  is  maintained  for 
radioisotopes. 

Commercial  chemical  inventory 
systems  are  available,  but  many  fo- 
cus on  industrial  rather  than  univer- 
sity uses,  says  EHS  director  Chris 
White.  Now  other  universities  in 
Ontario  are  inquiring  about 


Guelph’s  homegrown  system. 

“A  lot  of  people  have  expressed 
interest,”  he  says,  adding  that  the 
City  of  Guelph  is  considering  a bylaw 
that  would  require  businesses  and 
organizations  to  maintain  such  in- 
ventories for  emergency  manage- 
ment and  preparedness. 

EHS  is  holding  training  sessions 
about  the  new  central  chemical  in- 
ventory. For  information,  contact 
Persaud  at  Ext.  54855  or 
dpersaud@uoguelph.ca. 


Recycling  Tip 
OF  THE  Month 

Keep  a travel  mug  or  ceramic  mug  in 
your  workspace  or  carry  one  with 
you.  A typical  travel  mug  holds  a 
large  coffee,  but  you  will  be  charged 
for  only  a small  on  campus  when  you 
use  your  reusable  mug.  Look  for  dou- 
ble stamps  on  your  coffee  card  when 
you  use  your  own  mug  on  Muggy 
Mondays!  For  more  ideas  about 
sustainability,  visit  www.pr. 
uoguelph.ca/sustain. 


U of  G Recycles! 


www.pr.uoguelph.ca/recycle 
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DNA  Bar-Coding 
Effective  Tool, 
New  Study  Finds 


Research  in  Costa  Rica  shows  technique  enables  both 


rapid  species  detection  and  discovery  of  new  species 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

Anew  study  confirms  what 
Guelph  researchers  have 
predicted:  DNA  bar-coding  is  an 
effective  tool  for  both  identifying 
and  discovering  species. 

The  study  is  the  cover  story  in  the 
Jan.  1 7 issue  of  Proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  one  of  the 
world’s  most-cited  multidiscipli- 
nary scientific  serials.  The  work  was 
conducted  by  Guelph  post-doctoral 
researcher  Mehrdad  Hajibabaei  and 
integrative  biology  professor  Paul 
Hebert,  along  with  researchers  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution’s  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  research  reveals  that  DNA 
bar-coding  — the  process  of  using  a 
short  DNA  sequence  from  a stan- 
dardized gene  region  to  identify  spe- 
cies — successfully  recognized  some 
521  different  species  of  moths  and 
butterflies  in  Costa  Rica.  In  addi- 
tion, the  researchers  found  evidence 
that  13  currently  recognized  species 
each  actually  represent  two  or  more 
species. 

DNA  bar-coding  is  now  being 
used  by  scientists  around  the  world 
and  has  already  led  to  the  discovery 
of  new  species  of  birds,  butterflies 
and  fishes.  But  this  paper  represents 
the  first  time  the  approach  has  been 
tested  to  determine  if  it  can  discrim- 
inate among  species  in  extremely  di- 
verse tropical  regions. 

It’s  also  the  largest  study  to  date 
involving  DNA  bar-coding  in  terms 
of  both  species  coverage  and  speci- 
mens. 

“This  makes  the  findings  particu- 
larly significant,”  says  Hajibabaei. 
“It  shows  that,  even  in  a group  with  a 
well-established  taxonomy,  DNA 
bar-coding  enables  both  rapid  spe- 
cies detection  and  the  discovery  of 
new  species.” 

The  researchers  focused  their  ef- 
forts on  Costa  Rica  because 
biodiversity  in  this  region  has  been 
studied  for  some  200  years,  and  its 
numerous  species  are  well-known 
and  classified. 

“It  provided  tJie  perfect  template 
against  which  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
DNA  bar-coding,”  says  Hebert. 

He  was  the  first  scientist  to  pro- 
pose that  a short  DNA  sequence  can 
be  used  to  identify  species.  The  tech- 
nique relies  on  analysing  a portion 


of  a mitochondrial  gene  (cyto- 
chrome c oxidase  I or  COl),  which 
plays  a key  role  in  cellular  energy 
production.  He  called  the  system 
“DNA  bar-coding”  to  reflect  the  fact 
that  analysis  focuses  on  a short, 
standard  gene  region. 

“This  new  study  of  tropical  but- 
terflies and  moths  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  DNA  bar-coding  in 
two  areas,”  says  David  Schindel,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Consortium 
for  the  Barcode  of  Life,  an  interna- 
tional initiative  hosted  by  the 
Smithsonian’s  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

First,  bar-code  data  can  be  cou- 
pled with  morphological  and  eco- 
logical data  to  discover  new  species 
and  refine  understanding  of  even 
very  well-known  groups,  says 
Schindel.  Second,  bar-code  data  can 
be  used  by  themselves  by  non-tax- 
onomists to  assign  specimens  to 
known  species. 

The  latest  study  also  confirms 
that  DNA  bar  codes  can  regularly 
deliver  species-level  identification, 
says  Hebert.  Tlut  should  allay  earlier 
concerns  that  bar-coding  would  be 
unable  to  identify  species  at  a level 
below  the  classifications  of  genus  or 
family,  he  says. 

Hebert  currently  leads  the  Cana- 
dian Barcode  of  Life  Network,  the 
world’s  first  national  network  dedi- 
cated to  large-scale  DNA  bar-cod- 
ing. The  Biodiversity  Institute  of 
Ontario,  which  is  under  construc- 
tion on  the  west  side  of  campus,  will 
host  the  core  analytical  facility  for 
the  network.  The  institute  will  pro- 
vide researchers  with  the  facilities 
and  equipment  needed  to  conduct 
analysis  on  species  from  around  the 
world. 

Last  August,  Hebert  received 
nearly  $5  million  from  Genome 
Canada  and  a similar  amount  from 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council  to  help  sup- 
port the  network.  In  total,  more 
than  $20  million  has  been  received 
from  public  and  private  donors 
internationally. 

Hebert  estimates  that,  in  about 
20  years,  DNA  bar-coding  will  en- 
able completion  of  a catalogue  of  the 
estimated  10  million  species  of  ani- 
mals on  the  planet,  of  which  only  1 .2 
million  have  been  formally  identi- 
fied over  the  past  250  years. 
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Clinical  Pathologists  Honour 
Vet’s  Lifetime  Achievements 

Retired  OVC  professor  ‘a  gentleman,  a mentor  and  a scholar^ 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


An  OVC  University  professor 
emeritus  saw  his  contributions 
to  the  field  of  veterinary  clinical 
pathology  recognized  this  fall  with  a 
lifetime  achievement  award  given  by 
his  peers  in  Canada  and  around  the 
world. 

Prof.  Bernard  McSherry,  who  re- 
tired in  1986  from  the  Ontario  Vet- 
erinary College’s  then-Department 
of  Pathology,  received  the  award 
from  the  American  Society  for  Vet- 
erinary Clinical  Pathologists 
(ASVCP). 

Three  people  received  the  inau- 
gural award,  introduced  to  mark  the 
society’s  40th  anniversary.  The 
award  was  presented  at  the  group’s 
annual  convention  held  in  Boston, 
although  McSherry  was  unable  to  at- 
tend the  event. 

After  returning  unscathed  from 
Second  World  War  service  that 
began  with  the  Allied  landing  at 
Normandy,  McSherry  spent  his  en- 
tire career  at  his  alma  mater,  which 
became  a centre  of  veterinary  clinical 
pathology  during  his  tenure.  Begin- 
ning with  a single  technician,  he  de- 
veloped a research  and  teaching 
program  in  pathology  — the  study 
of  animal  diseases. 

Today’s  research,  teaching  and 
clinical  functions  in  clinical  pathol- 
ogy are  performed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathobiology  and  the 
Animal  Health  Laboratory,  part  of 
the  University’s  Laboratory  Services 
Division. 

"Dr.  McSherry  had  a profound 
influence  on  the  development  of 
clinical  pathology  and  veterinary 
laboratory  medicine  in  Canada,” 
wrote  OVC  professor  emeritus  John 
Lumsden,  Pathobiology,  in  a letter 
supporting  his  former  graduate  su- 
pervisor and  later  colleague  in  the 
department. 

McSherry  worked  on  chemical 
abnormalities  in  animals,  including 
acid-base  and  chemical  imbalances 
in  such  elements  as  potassium  and 
sodium  through  severe  fluid  loss 
caused  by  diarrhea  in  cattle. 

“When  you  get  sick,  often  your 
acid-base  and  electrolyte  balance 
gets  out  of  kilter,”  he  says.  “It  can  be 
life-threatening.” 

Such  problems  hadn’t  been  well 
studied  in  animals  before.  McSherry 
developed  balanced  electrolytes  for 
therapeutic  use  in  veterinary  medi- 
cine, laying  much  of  the  groundwork 
for  today’s  use  of  intravenous  fluids. 
“For  a time,  many  other  schools 
North  America  referred  to  elec- 
trolytes as  ‘McSherry’s  solution,”’ 
says  Ted  Valli,  a former  chair  of  pa- 
thology and  associate  dean  of  re- 
search at  OVC  and  a former  dean  of 
the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign. 

McSherry  also  studied  hematol- 
ogy, especially  blood  cell  produc- 
tion. He  researched  the  serum 
protein  fibrinogen  and  used  serum 
electrophoresis  as  a routine  analyti- 
cal tool. 


University  professor  emeritus  Bernard  McSherry  Is  one  of  three  people 
in  North  America  to  receive  an  inaugural  av/ard  for  lifetime  achievement 
in  veterinary  clinical  pathology.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


He  co-v/rote  numerous  papers 
on  blood  cell  kinetics,  lead  toxicity, 
lymphatic  cancer,  bovine  ketosis  (a 
common  metabolic  disease  of  cattle) 
and  coagulation. 

“Many  of  those  articles  are  the 
scientific  basis  of  how  I interpret 
data  and  teach  my  students  today,” 
says  Jeanne  George,  a pathology  lec- 
turer in  the  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Davis.  "His  research  focused 
on  large-animal  abnormalities,  but  it 
also  included  small  animals.” 

McSherry  was  an  early  member 
of  the  ASVCP  and  served  as  presi- 
dent in  1974/75.  In  1976,  he  was 
named  an  honorary  member  of  the 
American  College  of  Veterinary 
Pathology. 

“Every  day,  veterinary  clinical  pa- 
thologists all  over  the  world  owe  a 
debt  to  Dr.  McSherry  for  establish- 
ing our  specialty  on  a strong  scien- 
tific basis,  establishing  a legacy  of 
mentoring  residents  and  graduate 
students,  and  aiding  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  association  dedicated  to 
the  specialty,”  says  George. 

McSherry  grew  up  in  Toronto 
and  Port  Credit  and  came  to  study  at 
OVC  in  1938.  After  completing  his 
degree  in  1 942,  he  headed  not  to  a re- 
search lab  but  to  the  enlistment  of- 
fice. On  campus,  he  recalls,  the  war 
had  already  made  itself  evident.  Cov- 
erall-clad students  carrying  wooden 
rifles  routinely  held  marching  drills 
along  campus  roads.  Guards  were 
posted  around  Macdonald  Institute, 


which  had  been  pressed  into  service 
as  a wireless  training  centre. 

After  months  of  military  training, 
McSherry  sailed  for  England  in  1943 
and  was  stationed  on  the  south  coast 
with  the  12th  Field  Regiment  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Artillery.  On  the 
morning  of  June  6,  1944,  his  regi- 
ment landed  on  Juno  Beach  near 
CourseuUes-sur-Mer  at  the  start  of 
the  Allied  Normandy  landing.  From 
there,  they  moved  numerous  times 
over  the  next  year  through  France, 
Belgium,  Holland  and  Germany. 
Through  it  all,  McSherry  managed 
to  escape  injury. 

His  regiment  was  hunkered 
down  against  the  rain  in  a muddy 
farm  field  when  they  learned  the  war 
had  ended.  McSherry  returned  to 
Canada  with  his  British  bride, 
Barbara,  and  came  back  to  OVC  in 
1 948,  where  he  completed  a master’s 
degree  in  nutrition.  The  couple  had 
three  children  — Paul,  Jonathan  and 
Susan.  Barbara  died  shortly  after  he 
retired  in  1986.  Before  and  after  re- 
tirement, McSherry  was  an  invited 
lecturer  at  veterinary  schools  in  Ma- 
laysia, Zimbabwe,  China,  Indonesia 
and  England. 

Prof.  Rob  Jacobs,  assistant  dean 
of  graduate  studies  and  research  at 
OVC  and  a former  graduate  student 
of  Valli’s,  describes  McSherry  as  "a 
gentleman,  a mentor  and  a scholar” 
whose  ASVCP  award  recognizes  his 
major  role  in  establishing  the  disci- 
pline of  clinical  biochemistry  in 
animals. 
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The  Nature  of  Forces 

Guelph  physicist  studies  elemental  forces  for  clues  to  life,  the  universe  and  everything 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

HIM  E ARE  STARDUST,  weare 
golden,  we  are  billion' 
year-old  carbon.”  Prof.  Paul  Garrett 
was  still  in  grade  school  in  1970 
when  Crosby,  Stills,  Nash  and  Young 
recorded  Woodstock,  the  song  con- 
taining that  iiTunortality-evoking  — 
if  not  immortal  — line.  Years  later, 
the  U of  G physics  professor  draws 
on  its  first  three  words  to  help 
explain  his  lingering  fascination  with 
a question  that  also  preoccupied  one 
of  science’s  greatest  minds. 

Why  is  the  universe  the  way  it  is? 
Einstein  spent  the  last  three  decades 
of  his  life  puzzling  over  a model  for 
the  elemental  forces  that  hold  all  that 
stardust  together,  says  Garrett  (he 
quickly  disavows  any  personal  com- 
parison with  the  discoverer  of  rela- 
tivity). Along  with  colleagues  he’s 
worked  with  since  arriving  at  Guelph 
in  2004,  he  hopes  to  help  in  under- 
standing a "small  sliver"  of  that  uni- 
verse-sized conundrum. 

“We  know  nuclear  behaviour 
shapes  how  the  universe  evolved  and 
why  it’s  the  way  it  is,”  says  Garrett. 

Explaining  that  his  work  in 
low-energy  nuclear  physics  may  help 
us  learn  about  the  origins  of  the  uni- 
verse and  its  components  — includ- 
ing the  makings  of  such  stardust  as 
you  and  1 — he  says:  “Most  of  the  el- 
ements we  see  on  Earth  and  in  the 
solar  system  come  from  nuclear 
physics  processes  occurring  in  stars.  ” 

He  studies  those  processes  along 
with  departmental  colleague  Prof. 
Carl  Svensson  and  their  respective 
post-docs  and  graduate  students  un- 
der the  collective  label  of  the  Guelph 
Nuclear  Physics  Group.  Besides  con- 
ducting their  own  projects  on  cam- 
pus and  at  various  subatomic 
research  facilities  worldwide,  they 
collaborate  in  designing  and  running 
two  experimental  devices  at  the 
TRIUMF  particle  accelerator  housed 
at  the  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia. 

Garrett  is  among  dozens  of  nu- 
clear physicists  around  the  world 


Prof.  Paul  Garrett  explores  nuclear  physics  to  help  explain  how  the  universe  came  to  be. 
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trying  to  devise  a model  to  explain 
the  four  known  forces  and  the  nu- 
merous particles  foimd  in  the  uni- 
verse. His  field,  focused  on  nuclear 
forces,  complements  the  efforts  of 
particle  physicists  and  string  theo- 
rists seeking  answers  to  the  same 
questions  through  different  avenues... 

So  far,  scientists  have  linked  two 
of  the  forces,  namely  electromagne- 
tism and  so-called  weak  interactions 
governing  radioactive  decay;  the  lat- 
ter is  Garrett’s  area.  Those  two  forces 
are  linked  under  the  Standard  Model 
along  with  a description  of  the 
strong  nuclear  force,  which  binds 
protons,  neutrons  and  other  parts  of 
the  nucleus  of  atoms.  A grand  theory 
to  combine  those  three  quantum 
forces  with  gravity  — what  Garrett 
calls  perhaps  the  “science  question 
for  the  century”  — continues  to 
elude  scientists. 

By  studying  what  happens  when 


beams  of  radioactive  ions  collide 
with  targets  — and  by  manipulating 
physical  and  mathematical  theories 
— he  hopes  to  learn  more  about  the 
arrangement  of  protons  and  neu- 
trons in  the  nucleus  and  how  they 
interact  in  matter. 

‘‘That  1 find  a fascinating  phe- 
nomenon,” he  says.  “What’s  the 
mechanism  that  makes  nuclear  par- 
ticles co-operate?”  He  likens  his  in- 
vestigations to  a social  scientist 
studying  individual  versus  collective 
actions. 

Garrett’s  work  involves  repeated 
visits  to  a handful  of  subatomic 
physics  research  labs  in  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Europe  (he  and  his 
colleagues  call  themselves  “suitcase 
physicists”).  Key  among  them  is  the 
B.C.  TRIUMF  lab,  run  by  a univer- 
sity consortium.  Within  that  facility 
are  two  instruments  that  are  U of  G’s 
responsibility  — the  8n  spectrome- 
ter and  TIGRESS  (TRIUMF-ISAC 


gamma  ray  escape  suppressed  spec- 
trometer). 

TIGRESS  is  being  built  over  the 
next  three  years  under  Svensson’s  di- 
rection. Together  they  have  imple- 
mented new  kinds  of  detectors  for 
the  first  spectrometer,  which  was 
built  in  the  1980s.  The  Guelph 
researchers  a’llminister  both  instru- 
ments, including  booking  experi- 
ment time  on  the  equipment  for 
researchers  worldwide.  The  main 
grant  to  operate  the  equipment  in 
Vancouver  comes  through  Guelph. 

“We  play  a central  role  in  these 
investigations,”  says  Garrett.  Glanc- 
ing at  the  laptop  on  his  desk  in  the 
MacNaughton  Building,  he  adds:  “It 
doesn’t  matter  where  you  are.  From 
here,  I have  control  over  an  experi- 
ment in  Vancouver.” 

He  had  worked  with  Svensson 
while  on  staff  at  the  Lawrence 
Livermore  National  Laboratory  in 
California.  He  was  lured  back  to  his 


native  Canada  by  the  prospect  of 
working  more  closely  with  U of  G 
faculty  and  by  plans  for  the  TRIUMF 
facilities.  (Subatomic  physics  has 
been  a Guelph  research  strength,  he 
says,  pointing  to  U of  G’s  longtime 
involvement  in  studies  of  solar  parti- 
cles at  the  Sudbury  Neutrino 
Observatory.) 

Garrett  grew  up  on  a cattle  farm 
north  of  Kingston.  After  high  school, 
he  enrolled  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing at  Queen’s  University,  but  found 
out  he  preferred  physics  to  drafting. 

“1  really  enjoy  being  totally  con- 
fused the  first  time.  If  I understand 
something  the  first  time,  there’s  no 
challenge.  I don’t  feel  I’m  really 
learning  anything.” 

Switching  to  engineering  physics, 
he  spent  a summer  helping  a profes- 
sor monitor  trace  levels  of  radioac- 
tivity from  the  Chernobyl  nuclear 
power  plant  explosion  in  1986.  That 
work  led  him  to  study  health  physics 
at  McMaster  University.  His  mas- 
ter’s project  saw  him  growing  a gar- 
den plot  near  the  Pickering  nuclear 
generating  station  to  measure 
amounts  of  radioactive  carbon  and 
tritium,  intended  to  ensure  safety  of 
produce  in  nearby  residents’ 
backyard  gardens. 

For  his  PhD,  he  switched  to  nu- 
clear physics,  studying  charged  par- 
ticles generated  in  nuclear  collisions 
at  McMaster’s  tandem  accelerator. 
After  post-docs  in  ,$w^^^fl,and  and 
Kentucky,  he  spent  six  years  at  the 
Livermore  lab. 

Garrett  says  his  biggest  charge 
comes  from  realizing  that  data 
streaming  across  a computer  screen 
during  an  experiment  are  providing 
brand-new  information  to  scientists. 
Last  year  at  TRIUMF,  for  instance, 
he  saw  a spectrum  containing 
first-ever  evidence  for  new  gamma 
rays  coming  from  the  decay  of 
gallium-62. 

“There  are  very  few  moments 
where  you  can  say,  ‘No  one  has  ever 
seen  this.’  In  our  heads,  we’re  going, 
‘Wow.’” 


Gambling  Studies  Receive  Another  $500,000 

Researchers  will  use  funding  for  virtual-reality  simulation  unit  to  examine  impact  of  casino  design  on  gamblers 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

PROF.  Karen  Finlay,  Marketing 
and  Consumer  Studies,  and  her 
colleagues  have  received  $500,000 
from  the  Ontario  Problem  Gam- 
bling Research  Centre  to  continue 
studying  the  effect  of  casino  design 
on  gambling  behaviour. 

The  research  team,  which  has 
previously  conducted  studies  using 
video  images  of  casinos,  will  use  a 
virtual-reality  simulation  unit  to  ex- 
amine the  impact  that  casino  “run- 
ways” have  on  gamblers’  willingness 
to  play  beyond  the  level  they  initially 
intend  to. 

“The  term  ‘runway’  describes  the 
area  right  before  you  enter  the  ca- 
sino,” says  Finlay,  who  is  working  on 


this  project  with  Prof.  Harvey 
Marmurek,  Psychology,  and  Profs. 
Jane  Londerville  and  Vinay 
Kanetkar,  Marketing  and  Consumer 
Studies.  “In  Las  Vegas,  designers  are 
paying  attention  to  this  ‘runway’ 
area  by  using  specialized  design  ele- 
ments like  sights  and  sounds  that  are 
intended  to  put  people  into  states  of 
different  emotional  arousal  or  ex- 
citement. We’re  trying  to  determine 
the  effect  this  area  has  on  gamblers 
and  their  gambling  behaviour.” 

The  first  year  of  the  three-year 
project  will  involve  refining  software 
and  shooting  video  images  that  will 
be  programmed  into  the  virtual-re- 
ality unit  for  testing  in  2007,  says 
Finlay.  The  unit  will  incorporate  a 
set  of  eyeglasses  and  a glove  along 


with  an  actual  slot  machine.  The 
team  will  transport  the  system  to 
gambling  communities  to  collect 
data.  Subjects  will  play  the  slot  ma- 
chine while  viewing  a gambling 
setting  in  3-D  format. 

"We’re  trying  to  get  as  close  to  re- 
ality as  we  can,”  says  Finlay.  “Among 
other  things,  we’re  interested  in 
studying  whether  a change  in  gam- 
bling setting  or  the  emotions  it  in- 
duces changes  a gambler’s  plans.” 

They  will  also  explore  the  use  of 
“soft  fascinations”  or  images  that 
people  will  be  involuntarily  drawn  to 
look  at  and  that  reduce  the  anxiety 
concentrated  gambling  can  create. 
An  example  of  a soft  fascination  is  a 
child  playing  with  a puppy,  although 
Finlay  plans  to  use  different  images. 


including  a Japanese  garden. 

“These  soft  fascinations  may  pro- 
vide gamblers  with  a mental  break 
and  the  ability  to  refocus  their  gam- 
bling behaviour  in  a more  responsi- 
ble way,”  she  says.  “It’s  believed  that 
gamblers  who  are  given  such  an  op- 
portunity won’t  continue  behav- 
iours like  thinking  the  machine  will 
pay  out  because  it  hasn’t  paid  out  for 
a long  time  or  chasing  their  losses.” 

The  researchers  hypothesize  that, 
if  people  are  restored  psychologi- 
cally, they’ll  make  better  decisions 
about  their  gambling. 

“Gambling  is  a very  directed  ac- 
tivity,” says  Finlay.  “While  you’re 
gambling,  your  attention  span  can 
wear  out  and  you  can  become 
cognitively  fatigued  and  behave  less 


responsibly  than  you  should.” 

This  team  of  researchers  has  been 
studying  the  role  personality  and  en- 
vironment play  in  problem  gam- 
bling in  hopes  that  their  work  may 
eventually  be  used  in  public  educa- 
tion, to  promote  awareness  among 
policy-makers  and  for  clinical  treat- 
ment plans  for  problem  gamblers. 

In  2003,  they  concluded  that  the 
busier  the  casino  in  terms  of  noise, 
colours,  lights  and  people,  the  more 
likely  both  problem  and  non-prob- 
lem gamblers  are  to  take  a chance. 
Based  on  this  discovery,  the  re- 
searchers believe  designing  casinos 
with  rooms  containing  comforting, 
natural,  yet  limited  stimuli  for  prob- 
lem gamblers  could  help  control 
their  over-the-top  impulses. 
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‘Officer  Friendly’ 

Trust  and  teamwork  key  for  interim  director  of  campus  police 


AS  A CHILD,  Robin  Begin  never  dreamed  of 
becoming  a princess,  a ballet  dancer  or  even  a 
rock  star.  She  wanted  to  be  a cop. 

"I  lived  in  a not-so-great  neighbourhood  in  Brantford,” 
says  Begin,  interim  director  of  Campus  Community  Police 
and  a U of  G officer  since  1989.  "One  of  the  dads  on  the 
block  was  a police  officer.  He  used  to  walk  home  from 
work  in  his  uniform,  and  I’d  always  watch  him  go  by.” 

It  wasn’t  the  police  uniform  that  held  her  attention. 
Rather,  Begin  was  awed  by  how  the  children  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood — especially  the  tougher  ones  — would  alter 
their  behaviour  the  minute  they  saw  him  coming. 

“They’d  stop  what  they  were  doing  and  smile  at  him, 
and  some  of  them  would  even  come  up  and  shake  his  hand. 

I thought  it  was  so  cool  how  kids  who  weren’t  very  nice  in 
school  changed  for  this  man.  I was  too  young  to  know  the 
word  to  describe  their  behaviour  at  the  time,  but  now  I’d 
call  it  respect.  They  had  respect  for  him,  and  he  had  a posi- 
tive influence  on  them.” 

Later,  when  she  was  in  high  school.  Begin ’s  older  sister 
started  dating  a police  officer  and  eventually  married  him. 

"He’d  come  over  to  the  house  and  tell  us  stories  about 
the  things  he’d  done,  how  he  had  helped  people.  I already 
knew  that  I didn’t  want  a typical  nine-to-five  job,  and  he 
made  his  work  sound  like  it  was  something  different  from 
the  everyday.” 

That  sealed  the  deal. 

Right  after  high  school.  Begin  enrolled  in  Conestoga 
College’s  police  program,  graduating  before  she  was  even 
old  enough  to  become  a poUce  officer.  “I  was  20  and  you 
had  to  be  21.”  So  she  took  a job  as  a dispatcher  with  the  City 
of  Guelph  police  department.  “I  told  myself  that  I would 
do  it  for  a year  as  a test  to  see  if  I really  wanted  to  go  into  law 
enforcement,  and  if  I still  wanted  to  be  a police  officer  after, 
that.  I’d  apply  for  a position.” 

She  loved  it,  of  course. 

As  soon  as  she  was  old  enough.  Begin  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained a position  with  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police.  She  was 
based  in  a traffic  detachment  division  in  Burlington.  Although 
she  worked  with  “really  amazing  people,”  she  says  she  didn’t  get 
much  of  a chance  to  emulate  that  police  officer  she  used  to 
observe  as  a child. 

“I  was  either  responding  to  accidents  where  people  were 
hurt  or  even  killed  or  I was  writing  out  tickets.  It  wasn’t  as  if 
anyone  was  ever  happy  to  see  you.” 

One  day,  a motorist  was  killed  in  an  accident  and  Begin  was 
sent  to  inform  the  family.  ‘T  stayed  with  them  for  a long,  long 
time.”  From  then  on,  whenever  there  was  a serious  accident  on 
her  shift  and  family  members  had  to  be  told,  she  was  the  officer 
asked  to  go.  “I  always  felt  that  I was  doing  some  good,  that  I was 
helping  the  family  through  a time  of  trouble.” 

It  was  more  of  the  role  she  always  envisioned  she’d  play  as  a 
police  officer.  She  \vanted  to  do  it  more  often  but  under  less 
tragic  circumstances.  “I  wanted  to  be  ‘Officer  Friendly,’  the  one 
who  runs  community  education  programs  and  goes  into  the 
schools  and  works  closely  with  people.” 

She  was  also  married  by  this  time  — to  Guelph  police  officer 
Dave  Begin  — and  because  they  were  working  on  different 
shifts,  "we  had  only  one  day  off  together  every  month.  We  knew 
one  of  us  was  going  to  have  to  make  a career  change.” 

Around  that  same  time,  Murray  Milson,  then  head  of  U of 
G’s  police,  was  looking  for  a new  special  constable.  Begin  was 
acquainted  with  him  from  her  days  as  a Guelph  dispatcher.  "He 
knew  of  my  desire  to  work  more  closely  with  people.” 

U of  G felt  right  from  the  start. 

Begin ’s  favourite  part  of  the  job  was  — and  continues  to  be 


By  Lori  Bona  Hunt 


— working  with  students.  “I’ve  sat  up  late  at  night  with  students 
who’ve  been  hurt  and  with  students  who  are  just  bro- 
ken-hearted and  need  someone  to  listen.  You  get  very  close  to 
them.” 

She  recalls  an  incident  when  a student  was  the  victim  of  a 
sexual  assault.  “I  got  the  call  at  home  late  one  night  and  I came 
in  to  help.”  She  ended  up  sitting  with  the  student  all  night, 
meeting  her  family  and  eventually  accompanying  her  to  court. 

"We  stayed  in  touch  over  the  years.  In  fact,  she  called  re- 
cently to  tell  me  she’s  engaged  and  that  she’s  thinking  of  becom- 
ing a police  officer.  It’s  nice  to  know  you’re  influencing  people’s 
lives  in  a positive  way.” 

In  turn,  Begin  says  the  students  and  the  entire  University 
community  have  made  a big  difference  in  her  life.  She  first  be- 
came aware  of  how  big  in  1993.  She  had  just  returned  to  work 
after  taking  time  off  following  the  birth  of  her  first  child, 
Samantha,  who  died  only  a few  hours  after  delivery. 

“I  was  pregnant  in  April  when  the  students  left,  and  when  I 
came  back  in  the  fall,  so  many  of  them  came  nmning  up  to  me, 
saying:  'Robin,  Robin,  what  did  you  have?’  When  I told  them 
what  had  happened,  drey  were  very  caring  and  supportive.  It 
was  then  I realized  that  I wasn’t  just  a police  officer  to  them,  I 
wasn’t  just  a badge  number.  I was  a real  person.  I was  part  of  a 
university  family.” 

That  same  year.  Begin,  who  went  on  to  have  two  other 
daughters,  Rachel,  now  1 1,  and  Jordan,  7,  was  offered  a new  job 
as  U of  G’s  community  liaison  officer.  “The  director  thought 
the  department  was  really  lacking  an  officer  who  would  pro- 
mote the  police  in  a positive  light  and  provide  people  with  assis- 
tance and  comfort.  I was  very  excited  about  it.” 

In  this  role,  she  launched  one  of  the  University’s  first  self-de- 


fence training  programs  for  women  on  campus.  She  also 
began  working  closely  with  the  First  Response  Team,  a 
student-run  first-aid  organization,  providing  training 
and  giving  presentations.  She  has  also  provided  safety  and 
security  training  to  numerous  campus  organizations,  in- 
cluding Safe  Walk,  Interhall  CouncU,  Student  Housing 
Services,  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office,  and  the 
Office  of  First-Year  Studies.  In  addition,  she  has  repre- 
sented U of  G in  working  with  city  police  and  other 
off-campus  groups. 

Begin  says  her  philosophy  has  always  been  to  work 
with  students,  faculty,  staff  and  her  officer  colleagues 
"honestly,  in  the  strictest  confidence  and  as  part  of  a 
team.” 

It’s  an  approach  to  policing  that  students  appreciate, 
says  Kyna  Davis,  president  of  Inlerhall  Council. 

“One  of  the  main  things  that  strikes  me  about  Robin  is 
that,  in  addition  to  being  a serious  professional  and  ex- 
pecting the  best-quality  performance  from  those  around 
her,  she  has  an  unbelievably  pleasant  demeanour  and 
presence,”  says  Davis.  “Whenever  I see  her  or  am  around 
her,  she  is  happy  and  upbeat.  You  can’t  help  but  feel  a lit- 
tle brighter  after  seeing  her.  She  really  does  bring  out  the 
best  in  others.” 

U of  G students  honoured  Begin  in  1999  with  the  R.P. 
Gilmor  Student  Life  Award.  That  same  year,  she  was 
nominated  for  a YMCA-YWCA  Women  of  Distinction 
Award  for  her  contributions  to  the  campus  and 
community. 

In  2000,  Begin  was  promoted  to  manager  of  opera- 
tions, and  with  that  new  role  came  another  first  in  her  life; 
not  wearing  a police  uniform  to  work.  Coincidentally, 
her  husband  was  promoted  to  detective  at  the  same  time. 

“ W e‘d  always  wonj  .UDiferrft^JjJ.YtQjk,  sq  nether  of  u? 
had  any  work  clothes,  and  I didn’t  have  any  shoes,”  she 
says.  “We  had  to  go  shopping.”  For  weeks  after  that,  Be- 
gin would  always  ask  her  daughters  if  her  outfit  looked  OK  be- 
fore heading  out  the  door  in  the  morning. 

Begin  took  over  as  interim  director  of  Campus  Community 
Police  in  2005  and  now  oversees  four  police  sergeants  and  eight 
special  constables,  as  well  as  two  fire  prevention  officers  and 
Parking  Services.  She  also  started  the  Campus  Community  Po- 
lice Advisory  Council  — made  up  of  student  groups  across 
campus  — which  meets  each  semester  to  discuss  issues  of 
importance  to  campus  life. 

Her  plans  for  the  future  include  finding  even  more  ways  for 
her  officers  and  staff  to  branch  out  to  students,  faculty,  staff  and 
the  broader  Guelph  community. 

Begin  continues  to  set  an  example,  taking  part  in  and  initiat- 
ing community  initiatives.  Last  March,  she  was  approached  by 
officers  Jim  Armstrong  and  Bryce  Kohlmeier,  who  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  having  their  heads  shaved  to  raise  fimds  for  tsu- 
nami relief.  “I  jumped  on  board,”  she  says.  President  Alastair 
Summerlee  did  the  honours  for  Begin,  buzzing  away  her  hair  in 
front  of  a crowd  of  students  and  staff  in  the  University  Centre. 

“I  wasn’t  worried  about  doing  it  at  all,”  she  says,  although 
she  admits  it  was  a bit  of  a shock  when  the  first  strip  of  bare  flesh 
appeared.  “But  once  it  was  all  off,  I was  fine." 

When  she  got  home  that  night,  her  daughters  were  waiting 
to  see  her  new  hairstyle.  Begin  had  warned  them  what  she  was 
going  to  do  and  why.  "They  understood.  We  talk  about  devel- 
oping countries  and  how  other  people  live,  so  they  were  sup- 
portive.” 

But  later,  Rachel  asked  her  to  wear  earrings  whenever  the 
two  of  them  went  out  in  public.  “I  think  she  wanted  to  make 
sure  people  wouldn’t  think  I was  a boy,”  Begin  says  with  a laugh. 
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Prof.  Glenn  Fox,  right,  and  U of  G horticulturist  Sean  Fox  examine  a 
Canada  yew  tree  planted  at  the  Arboretum.  photo  bykyle  rodriguez 

Yew  Could  Cut 
Cancer  Treatment 
Costs,  Says  Prof 

OAC  researchers  aim  to  determine  sustainability  of 


) har\'esting  Canada  yew  trees  as  source  of  cancer  drug 


BY  COLLEEN  DOHERTY 
AND  MITCH  RITTER 
SPARK  PROGRAM 

AU  OF  G RESEARCHER  is  point- 
ing to  Canada’s  hardwood 
forests  as  a potential  source  of  a 
critical  — and  expensive  — com- 
ponent of  one  cancer- fighting  drug. 

Prof.  Glenn  Fox,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  is  working 
to  determine  the  economic,  envi- 
ronmental, commercial  and  social 
sustainability  of  perennially  harvest- 
ing Canada  yew  trees  because  they’re 
an  important  source  of  paclitaxel,  a 
drug  that  has  been  effective  in  treat- 
ing several  types  of  cancer  by  stop- 
ping or  slowing  cancer  cell  growth.  If 
the  trees  can  be  grown  in  large 
enough  quantities  and  an  effective 
harvest  process  is  created,  the  drug’s 
price  could  fall  dramatically,  he  says. 

Paclitaxel  — sold  commercially 
as  Taxol  — is  an  especially  impor- 
tant tool  in  the  fight  against  breast 
cancer,  a disease  that  vrill  strike  more 
than  20,000  Canadian  women  this 
year  alone.  But  the  supply  of 
paclitaxel  is  limited,  and  it  can  cost 
thousands  of  dollars  to  treat  a single 
patient. 

The  Ontario  Woodlot  Associa- 
tion (OWA)  sees  potential  for  farm- 
ers and  other  landowners  to  get 
involved  in  yew  farming.  It’s  hap- 
pening elsewhere  — in  the  United 
States,  taxane  products  (those  that 
inhibit  cell  growth,  such  as 
paclitaxel)  registered  $4.2  billion  US 
in  sales  worldwide  in  2003,  says  the 
OWA,  and  the  demand  grows. 
There’s  concern,  however,  that  if 


the  yew  tree  isn’t  managed  properly, 
the  increased  interest  in  its  harvest 
may  ultimately  lead  to  its  demise, 
says  Fox,  Before  scientists  knew  the 
yew  tree  produced  paclitaxel,  it  was 
basically  ignored,  making  the  num- 
ber of  available  yew  trees  that  can 
easily  be  harvested  quite  sparse.  ^ 
Now,  it’s  a controlled  species. 

Fox  notes,  for  example,  that  ex- 
tracting paclitaxel  from  the  yew  re- 
quires the  tree  to  be  pruned,  but  it’s 
not  known  how  much  pruning  the 
plant  can  take  and  survive.  The 
OWA  recommends  pruning  three 
years’  worth  of  growth  — any  more 
and  the  trees  may  die.  In  addition,  , 
harvest  time  is  crucial  to  maximize  ^ 
the  taxane  yield.  It  will  generally  be 
higher  when  the  tree  is  dormant. 

These  are  all  management  issues 
that  would  have  an  impact  on  a Ca- 
nadian yew  industry,  Fox  says.  "At 
the  end  of  the  day,  researchers  are 
working  to  set  guidelines  for  the 
pruning  and  management  of 
Canada  yew.” 

He  and  graduate  student  Susan 
Robertson  are  trying  to  determine 
the  pros  and  cons  of  creating  planta- 
tions where  Canada  yew  can  be 
grown  in  a sustainable  manner. 
Robertson’s  research  has  shown  that 
growing  yew  in  plantations  would  be 
financially  viable. 

Fox’s  research  group  works 
closely  with  other  researchers  at  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  at  Royal  Roads  Univer- 
sity in  British  Columbia.  His  work  is 
funded  by  the  Sustainable  Forest 
Management  Network,  headquar- 
tered at  the  University  of  Alberta. 
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SARASULIMAN 

Fourth-year  student  in  bio-medical  science 
Once  a week,  Sara  Suliman  sits 
down  to  tickle  the  ivories  at  her 
regular  piano  lesson.  She  started 
playing  just  2Vi  years  ago.  but  says 
it’s  something  she’s  always 
wanted  to  do  since  she  was  a child. 

"I  never  had  tlie  chance  to  do  it 
back  home  because  it  wasn’t  as  ac- 
cessible for  me,”  says  tlie  Suda- 
nese-Ethiopian  who  was  raised  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  “Playing  piano  allows  me  to  express  myself 
outside  of  language,  and  it  gives  me  a feeling  of 
freedom.” 

Suliman  also  expresses  herself  through  dance  and  has 
been  busy  preparing  for  “One  World,”  an  annual  multi- 
cultural celebration  she’s  helped  plan.  Last  year,  she  par- 
ticipated by  modelling  in  the  fashion  show,  but  this  year, 
she  and  a group  of  friends  will  be  performing  an  Ethio- 
pian dance.  “One  World,”  which  is  part  of  U of  G’s  Citi- 
zenship Awareness  Month,  is  Jan.  27  at  7 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall. 

Suliman  also  takes  to  the  airwaves  as  host  of  From  Af- 
rica to  Abroad  on  CFRU  93.3  FM.  The  show,  which  airs 
Wednesdays  from  8 to  9 p.m.,  is  dedicated  to  music  from 
across  the  African  diaspora,  she  says. 

“It’s  a way  to  show  my  culture  in  an  active  way.  I’m 
proud  of  my  culture,  and  the  show  gives  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  talk  about  different  aspects  of  it  on  a regular  ba- 
sis.” 

Suliman  is  currently  preparing  for  Black  History 
Month  in  her  role  as  public  relations  co-ordinator  for 
the  C.J.  Munford  Centre.  She  is  also  secretary  of  U of  G’s 
African  Society  and  enjoys  writing  poetry  in  Arabic. 

DENIS  JOFFRE 

Costume  co-ordinator  in  the  School  of  English  and  Theatre 
Studies  since  2005 
One  of  Denis  Joffre’s  favorite 
places  is  located  25  minutes  north 
of  Owen  Sound.  Whenever  possi- 
ble, he  drives  up  to  Lake  Charles 
with  his  partner,  Rachel,  and  their 
Jack  Russell  terrier.  Fox. 

“When  I’m  there.  I absolutely 
adore  sitting  and  watching  the 
birds,”  he  says.  “The  chickadees 
are  ferocious,  and  there’s  a pair  of 
cardinals  that  are  spectacxilar.” 

Jofte  does  more  than  sit  aroimd  when  he’s  outdoors. 
Besides  spending  time  exploring  a new  city — he  arrived 


in  Guelph  from  Toronto  in  September  and  is  still  unable 
to  find  a place  to  buy  organic  milk — this  sports  fan  likes 
to  play  slo-pitch.  He’s  also  a seasoned  umpire,  so  in  addi- 
tion to  playing  ball  again  this  summer,  he’s  hoping  to  of- 
ficiate for  the  league  in  Owen  Sound. 

Joffre  is  a fan  of  the  Toronto  Blue  Jays  and  the  Maple 
Leafs.  “1  lived  in  Toronto  for  28  years,  so  1 guess  that’s 
why  I’m  loyal  to  Toronto  teams,”  he  says,  adding  that  he 
has  fond  memories  of  watching  the  Jays  win  the  World 
Series  in  1993.  “I  watched  the  game  on  a four-inch  televi- 
sion that  sat  on  my  cutting  table  while  I was  working  on 
costumes.” 

He  has  designed  costumes  for  a number  of  compa- 
nies, including  the  National  Ballet  of  Canada  and  the  To- 
ronto Dance  Theatre,  and  is  currently  working  on  the 
Kitchener-based  Theatre  & Company’s  upcoming  pro- 
duction of  Ten  Times  Two.  The  play  opens  Feb.  2. 

JUDITH  MCKENZIE 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science 
since  2000 

Prof.  Judith  McKenzie  enjoys 
spending  time  with  her  family. 

Originally  from  Windsor,  she,  her 
mother  and  her  siblings  all  have 
cottages  in  Bayfield,  where  the 
family  used  to  spend  every  sum- 
mer. 

“The  McKenzie  clan  now  num- 
bers  25,  and  we  flock  there  for  ev-  ju^ifTMcKenzie 
ery  major  holiday,”  she  says.  She 
also  spends  much  of  her  summer 
there  and  says  it’s  a wonderful  place  to  write.  “It’s  quiet, 
there’s  no  TV,  and  I have  a number  of  old  friends  who 
still  live  close  by.” 

McKenzie  has  been  golfing  since  she  was  a child  and 
swings  the  clubs  about  twice  a week  during  golf  season. 
She  golfs  with  her  family  in  Bayfield  and  also  participates 
in  the  annual  tournament  for  the  Guelph  chapter  of  the 
Schizophrenia  Society  of  Ontario.  She  helps  organize 
this  event  and  other  fundraisers  to  benefit  local  initia- 
tives such  as  Dunara  House,  a local  residence  for  people 
living  with  mental  illness. 

For  the  past  decade,  McKenzie  has  been  a mental 
healdi  activist  and  has  done  advocacy  work  at  the  local, 
provincial  and  national  levels.  She  is  a member-at-large 
on  the  board  of  the  Schizophrenia  Society  of  Canada  and 
is  one  of  only  two  representatives  for  Ontario. 

When  she  sits  down  to  relax,  CSL  Crime  Scene  Investi- 
gation is  at  the  top  of  her  list  of  favourite  TV  shows.  “All 
of  the  CS/s  are  good,  but  I really  like  Grissom’s  charac- 
ter,” she  says,  referring  to  the  lead  investigator  portrayed 
by  William  Petersen. 


Sara  Suliman 


High  Technology  to  Study 
Links  Between  Homicides, 
Victim  Support  Services 

Sociologist  sees  huge  potential  for  spatial  mappingin  criminal  justice 


BY  SARAH  FISCHER 
SPARK  PROGRAM 

VIOLENT  CRIMES  dropped  last 
year,  but  a recent  flurry  of 
crime  activity  raises  questions  about 
whether  that  was  a trend  or  a blip. 
Murder  and  assault  are  still  a big 
concern,  however,  and  one  U of  G 
researcher  is  trying  to  help  the 
situation  improve  through  what 
might  seem  like  an  unlikely 
technology:  Geographic  Informa- 
tion Systems  (GIS)  technology. 

Prof.  Myma  Dawson,  Sociology 
md  Anthropology,  will  use  GIS 
technology  to  examine  the  relation- 
ship between  the  availability  of  vic- 
tim support  services  in  Ontario 
regions  and  homicide  rates  in  the 
province.  By  viewing  and  analyzing 
i data  from  a geographic  standpoint, 


she  wants  to  find  out  whether  areas 
closer  to  victim  support  services 
have  lower  homicide  rates.  Research 
in  the  United  States  has  shovm  that 
the  availability  and  accessibility  of 
some  domestic  violence  resources, 
for  example,  may  help  reduce 
exposure  to  further  violence. 

Dawson  says  the  first  step  in  ex- 
amining this  hypothesis  in  the  Cana- 
dian context  is  to  document 
available  victim  resources  in  areas 
that  have  both  high  and  low  homi- 
cide rates.  To  do  this,  she’ll  use  about 
30  years’ worth  of  data  on  homicides 
across  Ontario,  then  collect  data  on 
victim  support  services  throughout 
the  province.  She’ll  enter  both  sets  of 
data  into  a computer  and,  using  GIS 
technology,  produce  a map. 

The  results  generated  from  GIS 


software  can  produce  an  image  with 
a strong  visual  impact,  says  Dawson. 
She  hopes  these  visual  images  will 
encourage  change  among  pol- 
icy-makers and  persuade  them  to 
take  an  even  more  active  interest  in 
victim  support  services  and  criminal 
justice-related  initiatives. 

She  says  there’s  a huge  potential 
for  spatial  mapping  in  criminal  jus- 
tice. It’s  a newer  technology  in  this 
field,  so  its  full  impact,  including 
both  advantages  and  limitations,  are 
not  yet  fully  kno\vn. 

Graduate  student  Elizabeth  Wells 
and  U of  G graduate  Eleanor  Elstub 
worked  on  this  project  with  Dawson. 
It  has  received  support  from  the 
Canada  Foundation  for  Innovation 
and  the  Ministry  of  Research  and 
Innovation. 
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Eat  Your  Carrots 


Food  scientist  turned  human  health  researcher  studies  foods  that  do  a body  good 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

SHE  BAKES  A MEAN  carrot  cake. 

And  now  she  hopes  to  find  new 
ways  to  make  the  “goodness”  of 
carrots  — a kind  of  metaphorical 
shorthand  for  the  nutritional  and 
health  benefits  of  various  food 
components  — more  readily 
available  to  consumers. 

In  bringing  a food  scientist’s 
background  to  her  new  faculty  posi- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Human 
Health  and  Nutritional  Sciences 
(HHNS),  Prof.  Amanda  Wright  em- 
bodies recently  forged  ties  between 
HHNS  and  the  Department  of  Food 
Science  that  further  strengthen  the 
University’s  research  and  teaching 
roles  in  food,  nutrition  and  human 
health. 

Wright  plans  to  study  how  fats 
and  oils  in  foods  may  be  used  to  de- 
liver nutraceuticals  — the  com- 
pounds contained  in  so-called 
functional  foods  that  promote 
health  or  prevent  disease.  Ulti- 
mately, she  hopes  to  develop  ways  to 
“bake”  nutraceuticals  into  foods  in 
ways  that  people  will  find  them  easy 
to  eat  and  use  — a key  consideration 
for  a faculty  member  and  U of  G 
graduate  who  has  also  been  named 
to  head  the  Human  Nutraceutical 
Research  Unit  (HNRU)  on  campus. 

Structure  and  properties  of  foods 
and  how  nutrients  are  delivered  have 
a huge  impact  on  food  digestion,  ab- 
sorption, metabolism  and  ultimately 
health,  says  Wright.  Although 
there’s  no  substitute  for  a balanced 
diet,  she  says,  functional  foods  and 
nutraceuticals  show  great  potential 
in  promoting  health  and  preventing 
disease. 

“The  prevalence  of  diet-related 
disease  has  reached  epidemic  pro- 
portions. Food-based  approaches 


will  be  an  important  strategy  to  com- 
bat this.” 

Wright  is  setting  up  a lab  to  study 
methods  of  delivering  nutraceuticals 
in  both  supplements  and  various 
foods.  In  particular,  she’s  interested 
in  how  best  to  encapsulate 
nutraceutical  ingredients  so  they 
survive  during  processing  and  are 
optimally  released  and  absorbed 
during  digestion. 

Take  carotenoids  such  as  beta- 
carotene  in  that  carrot  or  lycopene  in 
a tomato.  Depending  on  how  these 
compounds  are  encapsulated  or  how 
vegetables  are  processed,  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  active  ingredi- 
ents may  survive  or  be  accessible  to 
the  body.  Scientists  need  to  find  ways 
to  ensure  optimal  delivery  of 
nutraceuticals,  particularly  those 
such  as  carotenoids  that  have  limited 
water  solubility,  she  says. 

“It’s  a huge  problem  in  the  sup- 
plements and  functional  foods  in- 
dustry. Are  we  promoting  nutrients 
that  are  stable,  active  and  accessi- 
ble?" 

Her  lab  will  investigate  ways  to 
encapsulate  water-soluble  nutra- 
ceuticals in  liposomes,  emulsions 
and  lipid  particles.  Although  other 
researchers  are  interested  in  similar 
ideas  for  delivering  drugs,  she  says, 
few  scientists  nearby  are  working  in 
this  field  specifically  with 
nutraceutical  delivery  in  mind. 

More  generally,  she’s  also  inter- 
ested in  investigating  claims  about 
various  products.  For  instance, 
echinacea,  a popular  herbal  product 
found  in  coneQower  and  used  for  en- 
hancing the  body’s  immune  system, 
may  be  processed  and  sold  in  various 
forms.  Wright  says  one  market  sur- 
vey found  that  only  one  out  of  14 
products  studied  actually  contained 
enough  of  the  active  ingredient  to 


deliver  the  desired  health  benefits. 

“That  kind  of  finding  under- 
mines the  entire  industry.  We  need 
more  science  to  help  ensure  we  ate 
providing  safe  and  efficacious  prod- 
ucts to  consumers.” 

Wright’s  interests  made  her  an 
ideal  candidate  to  lead  the  HNRU,  a 
research  and  teaching  unit  within 
her  department.  It  performs  clinical 


trials  on  natural  health  products  for 
contracting  companies  to  validate 
health  claims.  She  now  works  with 
Maggie  Laidlaw,  manager  and  asso- 
ciate director,  as  well  as  two  other  as- 
sociate directors:  HHNS  professors 
Bill  Bettger  and  Alison  Duncan. 

As  director,  Wright  will  work  to 
integrate  the  unit  more  closely  with 
her  department  and  other  local  food 


groups,  including  researchers  in  the 
Department  of  Food  Science  and  the 
Guelph  Food  Technology  Centre. 
She’ll  also  teach  on  nutraceuticals 
and  functional  foods.  She’s  develop- 
ing a novel  course  with  HHNS  col- 
league Prof.  Jim  Kirkland  that  will 
teach  students  how  to  conduct  clini- 
cal trials  and  obtain  regulatory 
approval  for  these  products. 

Straddling  borders  is  becoming 
more  common  for  researchers  in  her 
department  and  her  former  col- 
leagues next  door  in  the  Department 
of  Food  Science.  Wright  points  to 
two  current  projects  involving  mem- 
bers of  both  departments  in  develop- 
ing fat  tolerance  tests  and  breads  as 
biomarkers  for  diabetes  and  cardio- 
vascular disease.  Both  collaborations 
have  received  funding  from  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food 
and  Rural  Affairs  as  projects  at  the 
interface  between  food  and  health, 
she  says. 

"It’s  exciting  for  me  to  be  a part  of 
this  move  toward  making  the 
food-health  connection." 

Originally  from  Brantford,  she 
studied  food  science  at  Guelph  and 
completed  a doctorate  with  Prof. 
Alejandro  Marangoni  on  butter 
crystallization  and  physical  proper- 
ties. As  a post-doc  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  she  studied  ways  to  re- 
duce Irons  fat  production  during  oil 
hydrogenation,  the  process  behind 
the  trans  fat  controversy. 

During  her  undergraduate  years, 
food  was  often  the  diimer-table  topic 
at  home.  That’s  still  the  case;  her 
twin  brother,  Geoff,  who  completed 
a B.Comm.  at  U of  G the  same  year 
she  earned  her  undergraduate  de- 
gree, is  now  a baker  and  sells  bulk 
flour  for  a leading  flour  mill.  No 
word  on  which  sibling  makes  the 
carrot  cake  for  the  family. 


The  Multi-Faith  Resource  Team  and 
the  History  Department  Present: 


Dr.  Ronald  Wells 

— ^Po'vton  Llftivcfsity,  Calvin  College 


History,  Memory  and  Hope: 

Stories  from  Northern  Ireland 


Author  of. 

Friendship  Towards 
Peace  in  Beffast 

Editor  of; 

Fides  et  Historia 


7:.WPM 

WcdnesdaVi 

Ecbruaiy  8,  2006 

Unhrersity  Centre  103 

Refreshments  and 

Free  Admission 


Histocian  Scott  Apf-lcby  has 
noted  that  have  many 

books  about  those  who  wage 
Wise  but  fev  about  those  who 
work  forp«c«.  This  K'Curc 

focuses  on  the  people  behind 
the  peace. 
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INSURANCE 
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Call  today  for  a no-obllgatlon  quote 


1-800-482-0822 

Local 

519-836-5700 

Or  visit  our  wobsllo  at 
www.staebler.com 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

Your  Group  Discountl 

Waterloo 
^▲Jl  Insurance 

Visit  us  at  wwwocohomlcallnsurave.cDin 
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Connecting  Genes,  Populations  Critical:  Biologist 

Continued  from  page  I 


But  peer  more  closely  through 
that  greenhouse  glass.  You’ll  find  re- 
searchers looking  at  hands-on  grob- 
lems  through  a lens  crafted  by  a 
Victorian-era  scientist  who  knew 
nothing  about  DNA  but  who  shaped 
understanding  of  how  populations 
of  living  things  evolve,  from  animals 
to  food  crops  to  disease-causing 
bugs. 

"Evolutionary  biology  is  taking 
on  more  importance,  but  most  peo- 
ple don’t  really  realize  tliat,”  says 
Husband,  holder  of  the  Canada  Re- 
search Chair  in  Ecological  Genetics. 
"Evolution  itself  is  simply  genetic 
change.  From  increased  pathogen 
virulence  to  antibiotic  resistance  and 
breeding  of  new  varieties,  society  is 
not  only  surrounded  by  the  effects  of 
evolution  but  we,  in  fact,  are  also 
agents  of  it.  If,  however,  we  are  to 
manage  this  process  and  our  evolu- 
tionary impacts,  we  must  go  beyond 
Darwin.  We  require  a better  grasp  of 
the  full  process,  from  genes  and 
genomes  to  individuals  and  ecosys- 
tems." 

Husband  says  the  science  com- 
plex is  shaping  up  to  be  a one-of- 
a-kind  research  facility  in  North 
America.  Construction  continues, 
including  planned  installation  this 
year  of  the  last  of  a suite  of  con- 
trolled-growth  chambers  intended 
for  studying  plants  under  varying 
conditions  of  light,  temperature, 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  variables. 
(The  applied  evolution  grant  will 
also  ftind  a planned  genomics  facility 
for  DNA  sequencing  and  related 
functions:  that  facility  will  be  in- 
cluded in  Phase  2 of  the  complex, 
due  to  open  in  2007.) 

Husband  expects  to  see  more  ac- 
tivity here  this  year  as  some  15  fac- 
ulty members  — and  their  research 
staff  and  students  — connected  to 


the  applied  evolution  initiative  pop- 
ulate the  facility.  What  links  those 
diverse  researchers  ^ this  new  space 
is  their  common  interest  in  connect- 
ing studies  of  genetics  and  molecular 
biology  with  population  biology, 
evolution  and  the  environment. 

That’s  evident  from  a glance  at 
the  list  of  research  projects  of  mem- 
bers from  the  departments  of  Inte- 
grative Biology  and  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology.  Plant  biologists  are 
studying  genes  responsible  for  every- 
thing from  nitrogen  use  in  plants  to 
plant  germination  rates  to  plant  me- 
tabolism. Zoologists  are  examining 
the  impact  of  genetics  on  fish  growth 
and  reproduction  and  the  use  of 
genes  for  identifying  species  of  or- 
ganisms worldwide.  Ecologists  are 
looking  at  using  ftmgi  for  restoring 
disturbed  landscapes  and  at  tlie 
long-term  effects  of  gene  exchange 
between  species  of  endangered 
plants  and  varieties  of  orchard  trees. 

"Through  the  applied  evolution 
grant,  1 hope  we  can  generate  sup- 
port to  target  and  launch  some  new 
research  programs  that  exemplify 
this  multidisciplinary  approach  — a 
kind  of  proof  of  principle,"  says 
Husband. 

Noting  that  plant  flowering  is  the 
target  of  genetic  change  in  the  wild 
and  through  selective  breeding,  he 
says  Guelph’s  new  facilities  can  bring 
together  campus  experts  in  plant 
population  biology,  pollination,  ge- 
netics and  molecular  and  develop- 
mental biology  in  studying  how 
genes  for  flowering  function  evolve 
in  different  environments. 

In  another  instance,  he  studies 
American  chestnut,  which  was  for- 
merly widespread  across  eastern 
North  America  until  it  was  nearly 
wiped  out  in  the  early  1900s  by  a fun- 
gal disease.  Despite  efforts  by  every- 


one from  plant  pathologists  to 
foresters  across  the  continent,  it’s 
still  not  known  why  the  tree  has 
failed  to  develop  resistance  to  chest- 
nut blight,  he  says. 

“Attacking  this  problem  will  re- 
quire an  integrated  approach  using 
molecular  biology  to  identify  re- 
sistance genes  and  predict  their  ex- 
pression in  different  environments 
as  well  as  population  biology  to  fore- 
cast the  fate  of  these  genes  in  natural 
populations.” 

Few  research  facilities  bring  var- 
ied interests  together  to  study  prob- 
lems along  the  full  spectrum  from 
genes  to  populations  as  Guelph  does, 
says  Husband.  (The  science  complex 
infrastructure  embodies  last  year’s 
reorganization  of  the  College  of  Bio- 


logical Science  that  created  the  de- 
partments of  Integrative  Biology  and 
Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology,  un- 
derscoring the  research  links  among 
zoologists,  ecologists,  geneticists, 
molecular  biologists,  botanists, 
microbiologists  and  biochemists.) 

He  says  connecting  genes  and 
populations  is  critical  for  devising 
new  solutions  for  problems  in  hu- 
man health,  agriculture  and  the  en- 
vironment. Those  problems  include 
grooving  microbial  resistance  to  anti- 
biotics, increasing  resistance  to  agri- 
cultural pesticides,  invasive  threats 
to  endemic  plants  and  animals,  and 
bird  flu  and  other  diseases  that 
threaten  to  leap  from  animals  to 
humans  and  that  may  cause 
epidemics. 


The  common  thread  is  genetic 
change.  “Many  events  we’re  hearing 
about  righ^  now  are  evolutionary  ^ 
problems,”  says  Husband. 

Not  to  mention  our  own  role  in 
generating  environmental  change, 
another  influence  on  natural  popu- 
lations. “We  need  to  be  aware  that 
we  have  impacts  on  evolutionary 
processes.” 

Far  from  merely  explaining  how 
living  things  have  developed  in  the 
past,  applied  evolution  will  help  us 
anticipate  new  challenges  and  pre- 
dict and  manage  how  organisms  re- 
spond to  human  perturbations,  he 
says. 

“Where  evolutionary  changes  are 
involved,  we  have  to  start  looking 
forward.” 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


Canvision  Optical 

665  Woolwich  Street  __  _ _ 

Guelph,  ON  N1H7GS  #OO-7oT0 


I 

sure  to  enjoy 


career 


get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day., 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more'clearly.—. 


if  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be 
held  at  the  end  of  the  semester  for  a $50  gift  certificate  donated  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who 
submits  the  right  answer  by  Jan.  27  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to 
r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56982.  The  following  people  correctly  reported  that  the  Jan.  11  photo 
of  a “bunny  playground”  was  taken  in  the  courtyard  of  the  MacKinnon  Building:  Sandra  Campbell,  Sandra 
Tyson,  Sarah  Van  Sligtenhorst,  John  Van  Manen  and  Dana  McDermott.  photo  byrebeccakendali 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 
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Full  & Half  Day  Programs  For  2 1/2  To  6 Yrs 
Government  Licensed  Suffolk  St. 

Qualified  Monlessori  Teachers  ^ 

After  School  Program  To  6pm 
Reading,  Writing,  Math  & Life  Skills 
French,  Music,  Art  & Physical  Education 
Small  Class  Sizes 
Tours  Welcome 


Liverpool 


(519)  821-5876 

Guelph  Ni  H 2J2  www.iTiontessori-schoot.ca 


68  Suffolk  Street  West. 


^Your  NEW  Local  on-Line  Booking  Agent 


For  Last  Minute  Bookings  ... 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


1999  Pathfinder  Chilkoot,  four- 
wheel  drive,  silver,  172,000  km,  Ext. 
52518,  837-8719  or  KRJ@phys- 
ics.uoguelph.ca. 


2001  Oldsmobile  Intrigue, 
four-door  automatic,  V8  engine, 
black  with  grey  interior,  keyless 
entry,  spoiler,  power,  125,000  km, 
rverhage@uoguelph.ca. 


Kenmore  sewing  machine,  model 
385.81514,  18  built-in  stitches  with 
darning  foot  and  walking  foot  for 
quilting,  tapestry  carrying  case,  reg- 
ularly serviced,  Linda,  821-0007. 


White-Westinghouse  24-inch  white 
stove  and  white  Kenmore  fridge, 
excellent  condition,  Bev,  Ext.  52351 
or  826-7963. 


Gervair  solid  wood  dining  room 
suite:  table  and  buffet,  both  with 
white  top  and  black  base,  four  chairs; 
stereo  stand,  822-1438. 


2002  Saturn  SLl,  gold,  four-door, 
manual,  29,290  km,  one  owner,  lease 
ending,  Ext.  53446,  836-6238  or 
jtprocto@uoguelph.ca. 


Matching  dark  brown  loveseats;  GM 
truck  window  deflectors,  never  used; 
Truck  Club:  antique  dresser  with 
round  mirror,  photos  available,  Ext. 
53044  or  kczemic@uoguelph.ca. 


House  on  College  Avenue  West,  visit 
vww.realtyweb.ca,  John  Clark, 
821-6191. 


AVAILABLE 


Music  lessons  in  saxophone,  clarinet 
and  flute  from  U of  G sessional 
instructor,  Andy,  748-2882. 


FOR  RENT 


Two-bedroom  lakefront  cottage  on 
Ahmic  Lake  east  of  Parry  Sound,  full 
kitchen,  three-piece  bath,  plus  two- 
bedroom  guest  cabin  with  kitchen 
and  bath,  suitable  for  two  families, 
$1,200  a week  or  $1,000  a week  for 
more  than  one  week,  available  June, 
July,  August  and  September,  can 
provide  photos,  824-1773  or 
bgreen@rlproyalcity.com. 


Winterized  cottage  on  Bruce  Penin- 
sula, available  weekly  or  for  week- 
ends, 856-4786. 


Partially  furnished  three-bedroom 
home  in  old  University  area,  kitchen 
with  three  appliances,  treed  yard 
with  back  deck,  parking,  laundry, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  suitable  for 
faculty  or  graduate  students,  $1,300 
a month  inclusive,  available  Feb.  1, 
836-6758. 


Luxury  one-bedroom  time-share 
unit  from  March  1 0 to  1 7 at  Carriage 
Hills  Resort,  Horseshoe  Valley, 
Barrie,  Helen,  837-1903. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  in  Hanlon 
and  Stone  Road  area,  $1,250  a 
month  plus  utilities,  available 
immediately.  Ext.  52518,  837-8719 
or  KRJ@physics.uoguelph.ca. 


Apartment  in  century  home,  three 
bedrooms,  bright,  spacious,  quiet 
neighbourhood,  newly  renovated, 
hardwood  floors,  walking  distance 
to  downtown,  parking,  $1,200  a 
month  inclusive,  Donna,  241-8846. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France, 
short-term  rental;  furnished  two- 
bedroom  holiday  home  in  Antibes 
on  French  Riviera,  weekly  or 


monthly,  Nicole,  836-6745  or 
frimoU@rogers.com. 


WANTED 


Overweight  adults  currently  taking 
statin  medication  for  high  choles- 
terol to  participate  in  U of  G study 
involving  the  Zone®  diet  and 
supplementation  with  an  omega-3 
fatty  acid  source  for  a one-month 
period,  financial  compensation  wUl 
be  provided,  Ext.  56314  (mention 
the  Zone®  diet). 


Adults  with  type  2 diabetes  for  U of  G 
study  investigating  the  effects  of  soy 
on  cardiovascular  disease  risk,  sub- 
jects must  be  non-smokers  and  not 
on  drugs  to  lower  blood  glucose  or 
cholesterol,  financial  compensation 
will  be  provided,  Ext.  58081  or 
gobertc@uoguelph.ca. 


Tutor  to  teach  Mandarin  to 
five-year-old  girl,  preferably  during 
the  day.  Cliff  or  CoUeen,  826-5950  or 
celiis@uoguelph.ca. 


Windows  and  Doors 


" George  Vf&Hacc  - 


11  Victoria  tottdHMttv 
6ucl|ih,0irt.N1E506 

(S19)8t1-7800 

Fax(519)t81-7SfO 


POSSIBILITIES  ARE 
ENDLESS ... 


"Qucility  mid  Craftsmanship  are 
a Family  Tradition” 


Design  your  own  unique  pattern, 
the  possibilities  are  endless! 

• EXTENSIVE  SELECTIONS  • 
Ceramic 
Marble 
Slate 


• OVER  1000  COLOURS  TO  CHOOSE  • 


EYE  EXAMS  NOW  ARRANGED 

• Eyo  Doctor  Prescriptions  Riled 

• Two  Opticians  with  over  49  Ye«r>  Combined  Experience 

• Seniors  Discount  Avoiloble 

Scott  Coburn  Optical 

Name  You  Can  Trust  In  Eyowear" 

Mon.-Thufi.  9:30  a.m.-6  p.m. 

Fri.  9:30  o.m,-8  p.m.;  Sat.  9:30  o.m.-4  p.m, 

Telephone  821-2020 

Scott  Cobum 

|123  WYNDHAM  ST,  N.  Opposite  the  old  Post  Oflice| 

lakeside  getaway 

Authenic  1800's  Coach  house  offers  rooms  from  S54, 
including  full  country  breakfast.  Nestled  in  tiny  river  valley  with 
5 minute  walk  to  gorgeous  sandy  Lake  Huron  beach.  Scenic 
walks,  excellent  fishing.  Pub/Restaurant/Patio  on  premises. 

Inn  at  the  Port,  R.R.  3,  Goderich,  OIW 
Call  519-329-7986 
VmU  our  H'efc  siUfz  tvtvwAnnaiihcporl,com 


Pbnos,  books 

lessons  & more!  836.8492 


• Poster  printing,  mounting  and  lamination 

• Coroptast  Signs,  Banners  and  Vinyl  Decals 

• Graphic  Design  and  illustrations 

• Exhibit  / Trade  Show  Design  and  Fabrication 


Ext.  58031/Email:  inf0@clicksi9ns.ca  www.clicksigns.ca 


W' 

MMEmiMIET 


n«sh  fraa  mar  UUksn . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 


• Turkey  Breast  Parmesan 
• Garlic  & Parmesan  Mashed  Potatoes 
• Glazed  Carrots  & Cashews 
• Storsmade  Chicken  Noodle  Soap 

^*Fast  /ood  goes  gounmeV^ 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  Just  off  the  Hanlon 
570  Kortright  Plaza 
Mon.-W»d.  9-7  _ 

“ tt  763-2284 

Sun.  C(088d 


Michael  H.C  McMuiray 

Partner 


yic 


^ icorn 

Financial  Services 


210  Kortright  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 
Telephone:  (519)  826-4774 
Fax;  (519)  826^994 

Email:  michaelmcmurray@on.aibn.com 


• RRSP  and  Investment  Accounts  and  Deposits 

• RRSP  Loans  at  Prime  +0 

• Michael  can  answer  your  questions  and  help 
you  explore  your  options 

• Call  today  for  a free  consultation 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


Theatre  in  the  Trees  presents  Last  of 
the  Red  Hot  Lovers  by  Neil  Simon. 
Directed  by  John  Snowdon,  the  play 
opens  Feb.  4 and  runs  Saturdays 
until  April  29.  Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.; 
showtime  is  8 p.m.  G>st  is  $53.  To 
order  tickets,  call  Ext.  54110. 


Arboretum  gardener  Lenore  Ross 
leads  a workshop  on  growing 
perennials  from  seed  Feb.  16  from  9 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $40.  Deadline 
for  registration  and  payment  is  Feb. 
2.  Call  Ext.  52358. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
hosts  an  opening  reception  for  the 
exhibition  “Seth”  Jan.  26  at  7 p.m. 
Artist  Seth  will  give  a gallery  talk  on 
“Brief  Stories  About  Cartooning.” 


Art  centre  curator  Judith  Nasby 
gives  talks  on  curating  contempo- 
rary art  from  Chongqing,  China, 
Jan.  30  at  2:30  p.m.  and  “Seven  Cities 
in  China”  Feb.  7 at  noon. 


COLLOQUIUM 


The  U of  G History  Society  is  hosting 
an  undergraduate  history  collo- 
quium Feb.  4 from  1 to  7 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  113. 


CONCERTS 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
Thursday  at  Noon  concert  series 
continues  Jan.  26  with  Duo  Bass 
Impact,  featuring  Tilly  Kooyman 
and  Kathryn  Ladano  on  bass  clari- 
nets. On  Feb.  2,  guitarist  Ken  Moore 
performs.  The  concerts  begin  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 


FILM 


“Docurama,”  a film  series  hosted  by 
the  McLaughlin  Library  and  the 
Central  Student  Association,  pres- 
ents Power  Trip  Jan.  26  at  7 p.m.  in 
Thombrough  1200.  The  film  is 
about  the  purchase  of  a privatized 
electricity  distribution  company  in 
the  former  Soviet  republic  of  Geor- 
gia by  a U.S.  power  company. 


U of  G’s  "Beyond  Hollywood”  film 
series  continues  Jan.  29  with  Joseph 
Strick's  1967  U.K./U.S.  film  Ulysses 
at  7 p.m.  in  the  Florence  Partridge 
Room  in  the  McLaughlin  Library. 


LECTURES 


U of  G’s  Multi-Faith  Resource 
Team,  the  Huron  Campus  Ministry 
and  the  Department  of  History  are 
hosting  a talk  by  Calvm  College  his- 
tory professor  Ronald  Wells,  author 
of  the  book  Friendship  Towards 
Peace  in  Belfast^  Feb.  8 at  7:30  p.m.  in 
UC  103.  His  topic  is  “History,  Mem- 
ory and  Hope:  Stories  From  North- 
ern Ireland.” 


The  Guelph-Waterloo  Physics  Insti- 


tute’s Distinguished  Lecturer  Series 
presents  Robert  Brout  of  University 
Libre  de  Bruxelles  in  Belgium  Feb.  9 
at  4 p.m.  in  Davis  Centre  1302,  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo.  His  topic  is 
“Why  Is  There  Something  and  Not 
Nothing?”  A reception  will  follow. 


The  first  Canada  Research  Chair  lec- 
ture of  the  winter  semester  features 
Prof.  Doug  McCalla,  History,  dis- 
cussing “Shopping  in  Rural  Upper 
Canada:  See  Our  Ancestors  in  a 
Modem  Light”  Feb.  10  at  12:30  p.m. 
in  Rozanski  101. 


NOTICES 


The  College  of  Biological  Science  is 
calling  for  nominations  for  its 
annual  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Teaching.  AH  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  are  invited  to 
nominate  a faculty  member  or  a 
teaching  team  or  group  within  CBS. 
Nomination  forms  are  available  in 
the  offices  of  department  chairs  and 
must  be  submitted  to  the  dean  of 
CBS  by  the  first  week  of  March. 


Occupational  Health  Services’ 
employee  wellness  talks  continue 
Feb.  14  with  nutritional  consultant 
Maritza  Robertson  discussing 
“Heart-Healthy  Nutrition”  at  noon 
in  UC  103.  Register  by  e-mail  at 
kphillip@uoguelph.ca. 


A graduate  student  working  vrith 
Prof.  Janis  Randall  Simpson,  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition,  is 
recruiting  parents  of  seven-  and 
eight-year-old  boys  for  a nutrition 
research  project.  Parents  will  be 
asked  to  fill  out  two  questionnaires 
and  to  keep  a record  of  their  son’s 
food  intake  for  three  days.  Partici- 
pants will  be  paid  $10.  If  interested, 
contact  Paddy  Murphy  at 
pmurphy@uoguelph.ca  or  Randall 
Simpson  at  rjanis@uoguelph.ca  or 
Ext.  53843. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering 
classes  in  relaxation  stress  manage- 
ment skills  training  beginning  Jan. 
31.  Three  classes  are  available  — at 
12:30  p.m.  in  UC  335,  5:30  p.m.  in 
OVC  1691  and  8 p.m.  in  UC  441. 
The  classes  run  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days for  six  weeks.  For  more  infor- 
mation, pick  up  a pamphlet  at  the 
Information  Desk  on  UC  Level  1, 
leave  a message  at  Ext.  52662  or  visit 
www.uoguelph.ca/~ksomers. 


Applications  are  sought  for  the 
2006/07  J.  Armand  Bombardier 
Internationalist  Fellowships,  which 
support  study,  research  and  work 
abroad.  The  fellowships  are  valued 
at  $10,000.  The  application  deadline 
is  March  1.  For  more  details,  visit 
www.cbie.ca/bombardier/index_e. 
html  or  call  613-237-4820,  Ext.  267. 


An  interfaith  meditation  group  led 
by  Lucy  Reid  of  the  Multi-Faith 
Resource  Team  runs  Thursdays 
from  12:10  to  1 p.m.  in  Raithby  100. 


SEMINARS 


The  microbiology  graduate  student 
seminar  series  continues  Jan.  27  with 
Theresa  Lindhout  discussing  “The 
Role  of  Lipopolysaccharide  in 
Motility  and  Surfree  Protein 
Glycosylation  of  Pseudomonas 
aeruginosa."  On  Feb.  3,  Patrick 
Moynihan  considers  “Investigations 
Into  Peptidoglycan  0-Acetylation.” 
The  seminars  are  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 


"The  Oral  Fat  Tolerance  Test:  A 
Novel  Research  Tool  to  Assess  Meta- 
bolic Biomarkers  for  Obesity- 
Related  Diseases”  is  the  topic  of 
Prof.  Lindsay  Robinson,  Human 
Health  and  Nutritional  Sciences,  in 
the  Department  of  Pathobiology 
seminar  series  Jan.  27.  On  Feb.  3, 
PhD  candidate  Aimie  Sarson 
explains  “Gene  Expression  Analysis 
of  Host  Response  to  Marek’s  Disease 
Virus  Infection.”  The  seminars 
begin  at  2 p.m.  in  Pathobiology 
2106. 


The  Department  of  Psychology 
presents  Tracy  Vaillancourt  of 
McMaster  University  discussing 
"Trajectories  and  Predictors  of 
Aggression  and  Victimization”  Jan. 
27  at  1 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  236. 


“Multipoint  Linkage  Analysis  When 
LD  Is  Present  Among  Tightly  Linked 
Markers”  is  the  topic  of  Zeny  Feng  of 
the  Yale  School  of  Medicine  Jan.  28 
at  11:30  a.m.  in  MacNaughton  118. 
The  talk  is  hosted  by  the  Department 
of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 


Prof.  Georgia  Mason,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  guest  speaker  in 
the  Department  of  Integrative  Biol- 
ogy’s seminar  series  Jan.  31  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  Her  topic  is 
“Bom  Free?  Using  Comparative 
Methods  to  Investigate  Welfare 
Issues  in  Zoo  Animals.” 


The  Department  of  Physics  presents 
Victoria  Kaspi  of  McGill  University 
discussing  “Magnetars”  Jan.  31.  On 
Feb.  7,  retired  U of  G physicist  Jim 
Hunt  examines  “Mathematics  and 
Art  (Being  a Random  Excursion  Into 
the  Connection  Between  Some 
Forms  of  Art  and  Simple  Mathemat- 
ics).” Both  talks  begin  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  101. 


Next  up  in  the  Cognitive  Science 
Group’s  seminar  series  is  Steve 
Suomi  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  Washington.  D.C.,  dis- 
cussing “How  Gene  X Environment 
Interactions  Shape  Bio-Behavioural 
Development  in  Rhesus  Monkeys 
and  Other  Macaques”  Feb.  1.  On 
Feb.  8,  the  topic  is  “Representing 
Space,  Time  and  Uncertainty  for 
Operations  in  (Mixed  Reality)  Envi- 
romnents”  with  Paul  Milgram  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  The  seminars 
are  at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKiimon  231. 


The  Department  of  Philosophy 
presents  Paul  Thompson  of  Michi- 


gan State  University  exploring  “Phi- 
losophy of  Technology,  Agriculture, 
Environmental  Ethics”  Feb.  3 at  3:30 
p.m.  in  MacKiimon  120. 


SYMPOSIUM 


“Water  Conservation  and  Canada’s 
Role  in  the  Global  Water  Crisis”  is 
the  theme  of  the  12th  annual  Envi- 
ronmental Science  Symposium  Jan. 
28  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  in 
Rozanski  Hall.  Guest  speakers 
include  environmental  and  social 
justice  activists  Margaret  Trudeau, 
honorary  president  of  WaterCan, 
and  Maude  Barlow,  chair  of  the 
Council  of  Canadians.  The  confer- 
ence is  organized  by  environmental 
science  undergraduate  students. 
Cost  is  $10  general,  $5  for  students. 
Register  online  at  www.uoguelph. 
ca/~envsymp/regis.html. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’  five-part 
“Photoshop  Tidbits”  series  kicks  off 
Feb.  1 with  a discussion  of  “Basic 
Image  Correction.”  The  teaching 
assistant  discussion  series  continues 
Feb.  9 with  a session  on  “Document- 
ing Your  Teaching  in  a Dossier.” 
Also  on  Feb.  9,  TSS  hosts  a social  for 
new  faculty  from  5 to  7 p.m.  in  the 
Grad  Loimge  on  UC  Level  5.  TSS’s 
weekly  drop-in  clinics  for  instruc- 
tors using  WebCT  continue 
throughout  the  semester,  running 
Wednesdays  from  1 to  4 p.m.  in 
McLaughlin  200A.  For  complete 
details  and  online  registration,  visit 
www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Ephraim 
Bulemela,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  is  Jan.  25 
at  11:30  a.m.  in  Axelrod  337.  The 
thesis  is  "Hydration  and  Functional 
Group  Effects  of  Organic  Solutes  in 
Water  at  High  Temperatures  and 
Pressures.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Peter 
Tremaine. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Dongliang  Wang,  Molecular 
and  Cellular  Biology,  is  Jan.  31  at  9 
a.m.  in  Axelrod  337.  The  thesis  is 
"Effects  of  MCM5p  on  Telomeric 
Silencing  and  Role  of  HATs  in  Repli- 
cation of  Saccharomyces  cerevisiae." 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Joseph 
Yankulov. 


The  final  examination  of  Jennifer 
Ings,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Integrative  Biology, 
is  Feb.  2 at  9 a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 
The  thesis  is  “Steroidogenesis  in  the 
Zebrafish  Ovary:  Basic  Physiology 
and  Application  to  Endocrine  Dis- 
ruption.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Glen 
Van  Der  Kraak. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


Perimeter  Institute’s  public  lecture 
series  continues  Feb.  1 with  geologist 
John  Grant  of  the  Smithsonian 


National  Air  and  Space  Museum  and 
the  Mars  Rover  operations  team  dis- 
cussing “Mission  to  Mars:  Still  Rov- 
ing on  the  Red  Planet”  at  7 p.m.  at 
Waterloo  Collegiate  Institute,  300 
Hazel  St.,  Waterloo.  Doors  open  at 
6:20  p.m.  Attendance  is  free,  but 
tickets  are  required.  Reserve  online 
at  www.perimeterinstitute.ca  or  call 
519-883-4480. 


Women  in  Crisis  and  the  Sexual 
Assault  Centre  are  hosting  a free 
workshop  on  assertiveness  Feb.  2 
from  1 to  4 p.m.  at  1 8 Norwich  St.  To 
register,  call  823-5806. 


The  Over  Tones,  a women’s  barber- 
shop chorus,  are  offering  vocal  per- 
formance workshops  for  prospective 
members  Jan.  23  and  30  and  Feb.  5, 6 
and  13  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Artel  Banquet 
Hall,  355  Elmira  Rd.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Marisa  Phillips  at  Ext. 
58712. 


A tribute  to  late  Guelph  entertainer 
Terry  Doyle  will  be  held  Jan.  28  at  1 
and  7 p.m.  at  the  St.  Jacobs  Country 
Playhouse.  Proceeds  will  go  towards 
a memorial  theatre  box  and  two 
scholarship  programs.  For  ticket 
information,  call  1-888-449-4463. 


The  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation 
seeks  volunteers  to  collect  donations 
and  distribute  healthy  living  infor- 
mation for  four  hours  during  Febru- 
ary (Heart  Month).  Register  at 
837-4858  or  www.heartandstroke. 
ca/heartmonth. 


Overeaters  Anonymous  meets  Sun- 
days at  8:30  p.m.  at  St.  James  the 
Apostle  Church.  Carpooling  is  avail- 
able. For  information,  call  837-2595. 


The  Rainbow  Chorus  presents  “Let 
There  Be  Love”  Jan.  28  at  8 p.m.  at 
Harcourt  United  Church.  A fund- 
raising silent  auction  will  follow. 


The  Juvenile  Diabetes  Research 
Foundation  hosts  ABBA  Mania  2, 
featuring  a dinner,  live  show,  danc- 
ing and  silent  auction,  Feb.  10  at 
Bingemans  Embassy  Room  in 
Kitchener.  For  tickets,  call  519-745- 
2426. 


The  Guelph  Little  Theatre  produc- 
tion of  Arthur  Miller’s  A View  Front 
the  Bridge  opens  Feb.  2 and  runs 
weekends  until  Feb.  18.  For  ticket 
information,  call  821-0270. 


The  Edward  Johnson  Music  Foun- 
dation’s 11th  annual  Guelph  Wine 
Gala  and  Auction  is  Feb.  4 at  6 p.m. 
at  the  OMAF  Atrium,  1 Stone  Rd.  W. 
Call  763-3000  for  tickets. 


The  Canadian  Federation  of  Univer- 
sity Women’s  civic  affairs  group  is 
hosting  a presentation  on  Guelph’s 
ward  system  Feb.  13  at  2 p.m.  at  Har- 
court United  Church.  Guest  speak- 
ers are  former  Ward  6 city  councillor 
Marilyn  Shapka  and  her  husband, 
Bruce. 
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INSIDE:  PLAYWRIGHT  IS  WRITER-IN-RESIDENCE  • IT’S  ALL  IN  HOW  YOU  SAY  IT  • PRIMED  FOR  SCIENCE 


He’s  Got  a Real  Chip  on  His  Finger 

Smaller  than  the  pupil  of  his  eye,  a computer  minichip  may  give  faster  computing,  but  Prof.  Stefano  Gregori, 
Engineering,  would  trade  some  speed  for  better  connections  with  analog  devices.  See  story  on  page  8. 
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A Week  Well  Spent 


Students  to  learn  about  native  life,  help  hurricane  victims  during  Reading  Week 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Most  post-secondary  stu- 
dents look  forward  to 
relaxing  or  catching  up  on 
assignments  during  Reading  Week, 
but  nearly  100  U of  G students  will 
be  spending  Feb.  20  to  24  helping 
with  hurricane  relief  efforts,  working 
with  homeless  and  at-risk  youth  and 
learning  about  native  life. 

The  students  are  participating  in 
Project  Serve  Canada,  an  alternative 
Reading  Week  program  co- 

ordinated by  the  citizenship  educa- 
tion program  in  Guelph’s  Student 
Life  office,  and  will  spend  the  week 
doing  volunteer  work  in 

Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  Calgary  and 
Pikangikum,  Ont.  A fourth  group 
will  remain  in  Guelph. 

“It’s  important  to  equip  students 
with  the  skills  to  be  active  members 


of  society,"  says  Christine  Victorino, 
co-ordinator  of  citizenship  and 
community  engagement  in  Student 
Life.  “By  being  exposed  first-hand  to 
pressing  social  issues  in  Canada  and 
abroad,  they  will  gain  greater  insight 
that  will  eventually  affect  future 
studies,  career  choices  and  ulti- 
mately how  they  engage  in  society  as 
citizens." 

In  Mississippi,  U of  G students 
have  been  partnered  with  students 
from  the  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi  to  help  with  ongoing 
hurricane  relief  efforts  and  to  ex- 
plore themes  related  to  Black  His- 
tory Month,  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  education. 

“This  is  an  incredible  way  for  stu- 
dents to  make  the  most  of  their  break 
and  make  a difference  in  the  lives  of 
others  and  in  their  otvn  life,”  says 


Town  Hall  Meetings  Set 


The  first  two  of  four  town 
hall  meetings  to  discuss 
planning  for  the  University’s 
preliminary  2006/2007  Ministry  of 
Training,  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities budget  will  be  held  Feb.  9. 
The  first  session  begins  at  7:15  a. m. 
in  Room  1 307  of  the  Thornbrough 
Building;  the  second  is  at  noon  in 
Peter  Clark  Hall. 

The  other  two  town  hall  meet- 


ings are  slated  for  March  31. 

The  gatherings  are  intended  to 
give  members  of  the  University 
community  an  opportunity  to  of- 
fer feedback  and  suggestions  on 
the  budget.  All  will  be  hosted  by 
president  Alastair  Summerlec, 
who  will  discuss  the  challenges  that 
lie  ahead.  For  more  information 
about  the  budget  process,  see  the 
president’s  column  on  page  2. 


Kira  Kumagai,  a third-year  arts  and 
science  student  who,  along  with 
Victorino,  vdll  be  heading  to  Missis- 
sippi by  bus. 

Another  group  will  travel  to 
Pikangikum,  a fly-in  reserve  located 
in  the  middle  of  the  Berens  River  250 
kilometres  north  of  Dryden.  There, 
the/U  learn  about  life  in  remote 
northern  communities  and  about 
aboriginal  issues,  with  an  emphasis 
on  barriers  to  accessing  education 
and  health  care. 

"This  community  was  selected 
because  of  its  relationship  with 
Guelph’s  S@GE  summer  program,” 
says  Victorino,  referring  to  the  Uni- 
versity’s annual  science  and  technol- 
ogy camp,  which  was  attended  by  35 
Grade  8 students  from  Pikangikum 
last  year. 

In  Calgary,  students  will  work 
with  an  agency  that  supports  the 
needs  of  homeless  and  at-risk  youth. 
They  will  learn  about  poverty  issues 
from  those  who  manage  the  agency 
as  well  as  those  who  turn  to  it  for  as- 
sistance. They’ll  also  spend  a night  in 
the  streets  bringing  food  to  homeless 
youth  and  talking  to  them  about 
what  resources  they’re  accessing. 

The  group  remaining  in  Guelph 
will  host  and  work  with  students 
from  the  University  of  Calgary  at 
Onward  Willow,  a local  neighbour- 
hood group  started  in  1990  that  of- 
fers support  programs  and  activities 
for  families  in  the  area. 


Convocation  to 
Focus  on  Media 

Inaugural  'President’s  Dialogue’  to  feature  leading 
Canadian  journalists,  authors,  media  executives 


The  university  of  Guelph  is 
holding  its  first-ever  thematic 
convocation  Feb.  20  to  23,  with  all 
five  honorary  degree  recipients 
being  leading  members  of  the 
Canadian  media.  Close  to  750 
undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents will  receive  degrees  and 
diplomas  during  seven  ceremonies 
in  War  Memorial  Hall.  In  addition, 
two  retired  Guelph  faculty  will  be 
named  University  professor  emeriti. 

Honorary  degrees  will  be  pre- 
sented to: 

• Adrienne  Clarkson,  Canada’s 
26th  governor  general  and  a re- 
novmed  joumaiist; 

• Gwynne  Dyer,  one  of  Canada’s 
most  respected  and  prolific  free- 
lance journalists; 

• Scott  Griffin,  founder  of  the  Grif- 
fin Prize  for  poetry  and  director  of 
Anansi  Press; 

• Michael  MacMillan,  CEO  of  Alli- 
ance Atlantis;  and 

* Pamela  Wallin,  broadcast  jour- 
nalist and  consul  general  to  New 
York  City. 

University  professor  emeritus 
status  will  be  bestowed  on  botanist 
Derek  Bewley  and  philosopher  John 
McMurtry. 

Dyer,  Griffin,  MacMillan,  Wallin 
and  McMurtry  will  also  participate 
in  a public  dialogue  on  the  role  of  the 
media  in  a changing  global  commu- 
nity Feb.  22  at  2:30  p.m.  in  Rozanski 
Hall.  Titled  “The  Media:  Communi- 
cators, Conscience,  Creators?,”  the 
free  forum  can  also  be  viewed  live  via 
the  Internet. 

The  event  is  the  first  in  what  will 
become  an  annual  “President’s  Dia- 
logue,” which  will  bring  leading  ex- 
perts to  U of  G to  discuss  important 
contemporary  issues. 

“It’s  our  belief  that  universities 
should  be  active  participants  in  the 
discussion  of  pressing  social  issues 
and  should  help  ensure  ongoing  free 
and  open  public  debate,”  says  presi- 
dent Alastair  Summerlee,  who  will 
moderate  the  dialogue.  “To  that  end, 
wc  created  this  new  dimension  for 
our  convocation  program.” 

Also  participating  in  the  dialogue 
are  Arthur  Carty,  national  science 
adviser  and  former  president  of  the 
National  Research  Council  of  Can- 
ada; and  Stephen  Strauss,  former 
Globe  and  Mail  reporter  and  science 
joumaiist. 

During  the  dialogue,  the  partici- 


pants will  engage  in  discussions  with 
each  other  and  take  questions  from 
both  the  live  and  web  audiences. 

“They  each  bring  diverse  exper- 
tise and  a unique  perspective  to  the 
dialogue,"  says  Summerlee.  “It’s  my 
hope  that  this  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  of  us  to  consider  the 
challenges  of  this  period  of  techno- 
logical revolution  and  media 
conglomerates.” 

For  more  information  about  the 
dialogue  or  how  to  view  the  forum 
online,  go  to  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
president/dialogue. 

Convocation  begins  Feb.  20  at  10 
a.m.  with  the  first  of  three  ceremo- 
nies for  the  College  of  Social  and  Ap- 
plied Human  Sdences  ^CSAHS). 
MacMillan  will  be  honoured  at  this 
ceremony  and  will  give  the  convoca- 
tion address  to  students  graduating 
from  the  MA  (Leadership).  MBA, 
M.Sc.  and  B.Comm.  programs. 

At  the  2 p.m.  ceremony  for  the 
College  of  Arts,  Griffin  will  receive 
an  honorary  degree  and  address  the 
graduands.  McMurtry  will  also  be 
honoured  at  this  ceremony. 

Two  more  ceremonies  for 
eSAHS  vrill  be  held  Feb.  2 1 . Michael 
Ignatieff.  an  author,  academic, 
broadcaster  and  newly  elected  To- 
ronto-area  MP,  will  deliver  the 
morning  convocation  address  to 
graduands  of  PhD  and  master’s  pro- 
grams in  economics,  geography, 
psychology,  political  science  and  so- 
dology/anthropology  and  to  under- 
graduates in  the  honours  BA  and 
B.Sc.  Programs. 

Wallin  will  be  honoured  at  the  af- 
ternoon ceremony  and  will  address 
students  graduating  from  the  PhD 
and  master’s  programs  in  family  re- 
lations and  applied  nutrition,  as  well 
as  undergraduates  in  the  B ASc.  and 
general  BA  programs. 

Only  a morning  ceremony  is 
slated  for  Feb.  22.  Dyer  will  receive 
his  honorary  degree  and  will  address 
graduands  of  the  College  of  Physical 
and  Engineering  Science. 

At  the  morning  ceremony  Feb. 
23  for  the  College  of  Biological  Sci- 
ence, Carty  will  deliver  the  convoca- 
tion address,  and  Bewley  will  be 
named  University  professor  emeri- 
tus. In  the  afternoon,  Clarkson  will 
receive  her  honorary  degree  and  ad- 
dress graduands  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  and  the  Faculty 
of  Environmental  Sciences. 
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nnandal  ServHXS 

210  Kortrighl  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 
Telephone:  (519)  826^774 
Fax:  (519)  826-4994 

Email:  michaelmcmurray@on.aibn.com 


RRSP  and  Investment  Accounts  and  Deposits 

RRSP  Loans  at  Prime  +0 

Michael  can  answer  your  questions  and  help 
you  explore  your  options 

Call  today  for  a free  consultation 


CARPET  & UPHOLSTERY 
CLEANING 

Your  Family's  Best  Friend 

Steamatic  patented  cleaning  method^ 

Removes  soil  and  dust 
accumulations 

Reduces  allergens  like  pollen, 

^ mould,  fungus  and  dust  mites 

Recommended  by  leading 
manufacturers 

Ask  about  Air  Duct  Cleaning 


STEAMATIC. 

tiHal  cltuiioi  a fttigtaljon 


Call  us 

(519)  836-7340 

Nobody  Geans  Belter  Than  Steamatic! 


sure  to  enjoy ^ 
your  career 
and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day., 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more'clearlyj=^  f [ 


Canvision  Optical 

666  Woolwich  Street  — 

Guelph, ON  N1H7G5  700-#070 


**  Repair  **  **  Renovate  ** 

Whxatever  Your  Project 

Make  It  Happen  !! 


The  How-To  People. 

55  Dawson  Road  On  the  Fergus-Elora  Road 

GUELPH  ELORA 

821-5744  846-5381 


from  thp  president 


University  Community  Vital 
Part  of  Budget  Process 


Editor’s  note:  President  Alastair  Summerlee  welcomes 
comments  on  his  column  at  president@uoguelph.ca. 

PUTTING  TOGETHER  THE  UNIVERSITY’S  annual 
Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges  and  Universities 
(MTCU)  budget  is  a lot  like  assembling  a complicated 
jigsaw  puzzle.  You  collect  all  the  scattered  pieces,  try  to 
figure  out  where  they  fit,  then  eventually  an  image  starts 
to  take  form. 

It’s  always  a time-consuming  and  difficult  process, 
but  in  recent  years,  it’s  become  even  more  of  a chal- 
lenge. We’ve  had  to  start  assembling  tlie  puzzle  long  be- 
fore we’ve  had  all  the  pieces.  This  has  been  due  largely  to 
the  timing  of  provincial  budget  announcements  and 
later-than-expected  grant  allocations. 

This  year  is  no  exception.  In  fact,  there  are  more  key 
pieces  missing  than  ever  before.  We’ve  had  no  confir- 
mation of  funding  to  support  undergraduate  growth. 
We  don’t  know  how  much  money  we’ll  receive  as  part 
of  the  2006/2007  provincial  grants  or  even  when  to  ex- 
pect an  announcement.  And  the  new  tuition  frame- 
work, which  was  supposed  to  be  released  late  last 
summer,  has  yet  to  arrive.  Perhaps  more  surprising  and 
worrying  is  that  U of  G has  not  received  confirmation  of 
2005/2006  provincial  grants,  even  though  our  budget 
year  ends  April  30.  There’s  also  a lot  of  uncertainty  with 
the  new  federal  government  and  the  future  of  national 
research  programs. 

The  missing  pieces  make  it  extremely  arduous  to  put 
together  a preliminary  budget,  especially  because  we’re 
aware  of  the  many  financial  challenges  we  face.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  there  will  be  no  government 
funding  to  cover  inflationary  increases,  yet  utility  and 
benefit  costs  continue  to  climb.  We  also  know  that  our 
aging  infrastructure  is  in  desperate  need  of  more  atten- 
tion, and  there’s  a distinct  possibUity  that  we  will  have 
to  make  multi-million-doUar  contributions  from  the 
operating  account  to  our  pension  fund.  This  latter  issue 
is  based  on  a complex  requirement  to  fund  so-called 
windup  conditions  and  is  twt  actually  related  to  the 
state  of  the  pension  fund. 

It’s  crucial  that  the  University  community  be 
well-informed  of  the  situation.  We’ve  taken  a number 
of  steps  to  engage  our  members  in  the  process  of  devel- 
oping a preliminary  budget,  which  must  be  presented  to 
Board  of  Governors  April  20. 

The  initial  budget  position  is  posted  on  the  presi- 
dent’s office  website  (www.uoguelph.ca/president)  to 
allow  community  members  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  obstacles  and  the  process.  There  will  also  be 
numerous  presentations  and  public  town  hall  meetings 
over  the  next  three  months. 

An  initial  budget  presentation  was  made  Jan.  3 1 at 
Senate,  and  we’U  be  back  at  Senate  March  7 and  April  1 1 
for  additional  discussions.  These  meetings  are  open  to 
the  public,  but  tickets  must  be  obtained  in  advance 
from  the  Senate  office  (contact  the  acting  secretary  of 
Senate  at  k.revington@exec.uoguelph.ca). 

Town  hall  meetings  are  slated  for  Feb.  9 and  March 
3 1 to  give  members  of  the  University  community  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  feedback  and  suggestions.  In  addi- 
tion, a special  open  forum  will  be  held  April  19,  the 
night  before  the  B of  G meeting,  so  students,  faculty  and 
staff  can  make  formal  presentations  and  offer  final 
comments  on  the  budget. 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  the  preliminary  budget  as- 


sumptions posted  on  the  web  are  our  best  “guessti- 
mates”of  where  things  stand.  As  I mentioned  earlier, 
there  is  still  much  uncertainty  about  prospective  reve- 
nues for  2006/2007.  But  even  our  most  optimistic  fore- 
casts suggest  we’ll  have  a gap  between  our  expenditures 
and  expected  revenues  of  about  $8.7  million. 

A significant  portion  of  that  amount  is  due  to  in- 
creased pressure  from  our  aging  infrastructure.  As 
many  members  of  the  community  will  know,  our  de- 
ferred-maintenance bill  exceeds  $220  milbon,  against 
which  we  receive  about  $1.7  million  from  the  province 
for  renovation  and  maintenance.  Last  year,  we  received 
a one-time  allocation  of  more  than  $8  million  for  en- 
ergy retrofit,  and  B of  G agreed  to  allocate  $19  million 
for  the  highest-priority  items.  In  addition,  we’ve  been 
making  specific  additional  allocations  from  the 
operating  budget  each  year. 

But  all  these  allocations  are  not  enough.  Next  year, 
we  must  invest  even  more  in  renovating  and  retrofitting 
our  facilities,  classrooms  and  laboratories  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  attract  and  retain  the  best  faculty,  staff  and 
students.  In  fact,  we  will  have  to  begin  a multi-year  plan 
to  address  the  problems  that  will  require  a significantly 
higher  annual  investment.  The  entire  University  com- 
munity must  work  together  to  find  ways  to  address  this 
problem,  as  well  as  ways  to  bridge  the  expected  funding 

gap- 

Although  much  uncertainty  and  significant  chal- 
lenges lie  ahead,  I don’t  want  to  dovmplay  the  incredi- 
ble progress  the  University  has  made  in  the  past  four 
years.  We’ve  increased  our  enrolment  by  17  per  cent 
and  our  faculty  by  1 5 per  cent.  The  support  we  receive 
from  national  funding  agencies  is  up  24  per  cent,  and 
our  research  funding  per  faculty  member  has  risen  by 
15  per  cent. 

We’ve  opened  new  fecilities  such  as  Phase  1 of  the 
science  complex,  the  MacKinnon  Building  extension 
and  the  School  of  Hospitality  and  Tourism  Manage- 
ment addition,  and  we’ve  put  more  than  $25  million 
into  repairing  our  steam  lines  and  updating  classrooms 
and  facilities. 

We’ve  significantly  increased  enrolment  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph-Humber,  with  student  numbers  hit- 
ting 2,000  this  year.  We’ve  also  boosted  enrolment  at 
our  Kemptville,  Ridgetown  and  Alfred  campuses  by 
more  than  1,000  students  and  are  now  a bona  fide 
five-campus  institution. 

And  despite  our  many  financial  constraints,  we  have 
made  significant  strides  in  addressing  budgetary  issues. 
We  eliminated  a base-budget  structural  deficit  of  $9.4 
million,  completed  repayment  of  a debt  from  the  1 990s 
and  increased  the  allocations  we  make  to  capital 
programs  and  retrofits. 

We  need  to  be  able  to  continue  to  innovate  and  to 
retain  our  leading-edge  reputation  in  teaching  and  re- 
search, and  that’s  why  we’ve  started  the  integrated  plan- 
ning process,  so  we  can  link  our  financial  planning  with 
academic  and  facility  plans  on  campus. 

Once  again,  I’m  calling  on  the  community  to  get  in- 
volved and  to  help  us  develop  a plan  both  for  the  next 
budget  year  and  for  the  long  term,  and  to  help  us  make 
some  difficult  choices  about  priorities. 

We  need  to  start  assembling  the  puzzle  with  the 
pieces  that  we  do  have  and  start  to  envision  the  image 
that  will  eventually  emerge  once  all  the  missing  pieces 
fall  into  place. 


The  next  issue  of  At  Guelph  appears  Feb.  22. 
Copy  deadline  is  Feb.  14. 
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news  in  brief 


MACKINNON  EXTENSION 
SUFFERS  FLOODING 

A flood  in  the  MacKinnon  Building 
extension  over  the  weekend  caused 
significant  damage  to  some  offices 
on  each  floor  of  the  building.  At 
press  time,  the  cause  of  the  flood 
was  still  under  investigation,  but  it 
appeared  that  the  water  had  come 
from  an  eyewash/safety  shower  on 
the  fourth  floor.  Physical  Resources 
staff  began  cleaning  up  Monday 
with  help  from  an  external  firm 
expert  in  dealing  with  water  dam- 
age. Temporary  measures  are  being 
put  in  place  to  accommodate  fac- 
ulty and  staff  affected. 


MUNSCH  TO  PERFORM 
FOR  CHILD-CARE  CENTRE 

Renowned  children's  author  Rob- 
ert Munsch  will  present  “Stories  for 
the  Wintertime”  Feb.  19  at  1:30  and 
3:30  p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre 
to  benefit  the  U of  G Child-Care 
and  Learning  Centre.  Tickets  are 
$12  and  are  available  by  calling 
763-3000  or  visiting  www.rivermn. 
ca.  The  performance  is  presented  by 
University  Centre  Programming. 


FES  PUBLISHES  2004/05 
HAMMOND  LEaURES 

The  Faculty  of  Environmental  Sci- 
ences (FES)  has  published  a book 
based  on  its  2004/05  Kenneth 
Hammond  Lectures  on  Environ- 
ment, Energy  and  Resources.  Titled 
Health  and  the  Planet,  it  contains 
lectures  by  former  federal  environ- 
ment minister  Charles  Caccia  on 
environment-health  links,  by  land 
resource  science  professor  Ward 
Chesworth  on  sustainable  agricul- 
ture, by  Murray  McBride  of  Cornell 
University  on  neurodegenerative 
diseases,  by  David  MacLean  of  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick  on 
forests  and  by  Dominique  Charron 
of  the  Public  Health  Agency  of  Can- 
ada on  climate  change.  It  also  con- 
tains commentaries  by  U of  G fac- 
ulty, including  FES  associate  dean 
Joe  Ackerman,  who  edited  the  book 
with  Chesworth.  The  book  is  avail- 
able from  FES. 


APPLICATIONS  SOUGHT 
FOR  LEADERSHIP  AWARDS 

Applications  are  being  sought  for 
the  2006  Gordon  Nixon  Leadership 
Awards.  Established  by  the  Annual 
Fund  in  honour  of  1937  OAC  grad- 
uate Gordon  Nixon,  the  awards  are 
available  to  campus-based  groups 
to  support  significant  new  student 
initiatives.  The  deadline  for  submis- 
sions is  Feb  17  at  4 p.m.  at  the  Info 
Desk  on  Level  1 of  the  University 
Centre.  For  an  application  form, 
visit  www.studentlife.uogueIph.ca/ 
sao/awards.cfrn. 


OAC  STUDENTS.  ALUMNI 
DISCUSS  |OB  OPPORTUNITIES 

More  than  100  OAC  students 
attended  the  first  networking 
breakfast  held  as  part  of  OAC 
Career  Week.  Eighteen  agri-indus- 
try professionals,  many  of  them  U 
of  G alumni,  were  on  hand  to  offer 
information  about  careers  in  the 
industry.  The  event  was  organized 
by  the  OAC  job  shadow  program 
with  support  from  the  OAC  dean’s 
office.  Alumni  Affairs  and  Develop- 
ment, Co-op  Education  and  Career 
Services  and  Student  Affairs. 


Award-Winning  Playwright 
Is  Writer-in-Residence 


Inspired  by  ‘great  teachers'  in  his  own  career,  writer  shares  his  expertise  atUof  G 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

PLAYWRIGHT  SUNIL  KURUVfLLA, 
who  began  wiiming  writing 
contests  as  a child  growing  up  in 
Waterloo,  is  U of  G’s  writer- 
in-residence  for  the  winter  semester. 

Kuruvilla  won  his  first  writing 
competition  at  age  nine.  “Reading 
was  a big  thing  in  my  house,  and  they 
say  that  writers  write  the  stories  they 
want  to  read,  so  I suppose  that’s  what 
I did,”  he  says. 

Later,  at  age  14,  he  captured  first 
place  in  an  international  competi- 
tion sponsored  by  the  United  Na- 
tions that  drew  20,000  entries  from 
more  than  100  countries. 

Since  then,  Kuruvilla  has  gone  on 
to  become  a two-time  winner  of  the 
du  Maurier  National  Playwriting 
Contest  for  his  works  Ear  to  Glass, 
Glass  to  Ground  and  Bulldogs  and 
Firetrucks. 

A BA  English  graduate  of  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University,  he  holds  an  MA 
from  the  University  of  Windsor  and 
an  MFA  from  Yale. 

“I’ve  been  really  blessed  to  work 
with  great  teachers,”  says  Kuruvilla, 
whose  thesis  adviser  at  Windsor  was 
acclaimed  author  Alistair  MacLeod. 
His  Yale  professors  included  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  writers  Suzan  Lori- 
Parks  and  Donald  Margulies  and 
director  Liz  Diamond,  who  has  di- 
rected two  of  Kuruvilla’s  plays  since 
he  graduated. 

While  at  Laurier,  he  attended  a 
summer  playwriting  course  at  the 
Upper  Canada  Writers’  Workshop 
in  Kingston  that  was  led  by  Canadian 
playwright  Sharon  Pollock,  whom 
he  credits  for  his  decision  to  become 
a professional  playwright. 

“A  few  days  before  I left  for  the 
course,  I was  informed  that  I needed 
to  take  a work  in  progress,  so  I 
quickly  put  something  together,”  he 
says.  What  he  left  with  at  the  end  of 
the  course  was  Fight  of  a Century,  a 
play  that  earned  him  top  prize  in  a 
competition  commemorating  the 
Shaw  Festival’s  silver  anniversary. 

Since  graduating  from  Yale  in 
1999,  Kuruvilla  has  written  a num- 
ber of  plays,  including  works  com- 
missioned by  Philadelphia’s  Wilma 
Theatre,  New  York’s  Joseph  Papp 
Public  Theatre,  the  Actors’  Theater 


of  Louisville  and  the  LaJoUa  Play- 
house in  LaJoUa,  Calif. 

His  play  Rice  Boy  has  had  full  pro- 
ductions at  the  Yale  Rep,  the  Mark 
Taper  Forum  in  Los  Angeles  and 
CanStage  in  Toronto.  The  play,  a 
coming-of-age  story  about  a boy 
who’s  caught  between  Canadian  and 
Indian  cultures,  was  a finalist  for  the 
Governor  General’s  Literary  Award 
in  2004. 

In  2002,  Kuruvilla  was  commis- 
sioned to  write  a screenplay  adapta- 
tion of  his  play  Fighting  Words  for 
Showtime.  Fighting  Words  is  based 
on  the  true  story  of  a Welsh  boxer 
who  died  in  the  ring  in  1980  during 
the  World  Championships  in  Los 
Angeles. 

“I  saw  this  fight  on  television,  and 
I knew  I had  to  write  about  it,  but  it 
took  15  years  for  me  to  figure  out 
how  to  vmte  about  it  in  a fresh  way.” 

Instead  of  writing  about  the 


boxer  and  his  40  male  supporters 
who  travelled  from  Wales  to  see  the 
fight,  Kuruvilla  wrote  about  the 
wives  who  stayed  behind  in  Wales 
and  watched  from  a distance.  “I 
wanted  to  write  about  the  feminine 
side  of  boxing.” 

He  will  be  on  campus  weekday  af- 
ternoons until  the  end  of  the  semes- 
ter to  consult  with  U of  G students, 
staff  and  faculty,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  broader  Guelph  coimn unity  who 
are  interested  in  creative  writing. 

“I’ve  been  at  Guelph  only  a few 
weeks,  but  what  I love  is  opening  my 
door  and  hearing  students  talking 
about  what  they’re  working  on. 
What  I’ve  missed  since  I graduated  is 
being  around  people  who  do  what  I 
love  to  do,  which  is  write  theatre.” 

To  book  an  appointment  with 
Kuruvilla,  call  Michael  Boterman  at 
Ext.  53147  or  send  an  e-mail  to 
mboterma@uoguclph.ca. 


Co-op  Student  of  the  Year  Named 


Marc  Lamoureux,  who 

graduates  this  month  with  a 
degree  in  biophysics,  has  been 
awarded  U of  G’s  2005  Co-op 
Student  of  the  Year  Award. 

Lamoureux  completed  four  work 
terms  at  the  National  Research 
Council’s  Institute  for  Biological  Sci- 
ences in  Ottawa,  earning  the  NRC 
team  achievement  award  and  bur- 
sary in  his  final  placement. 

He  is  listed  as  co-inventor  on  an 
NRC  patent,  contributed  to  a poster 
presented  in  Australia  that  received  a 
student  award,  and  is  preparing  a 


first-author  publication  for  the  Jour- 
nal of  Biological  Chemistry. 

His  NRC  supervisor  says 
Lamoureux’s  success  was  "largely 
due  to  his  troubleshooting,  persis- 
tence, dedication,  critical  thinking 
and  judgment.  This  is  not  surprising 
based  on  his  remarkable  intellect  and 
ability  to  quickly  learn  and  master 
new  concepts." 

Lamoureux  says  his  co-op  experi- 
ences at  NRC  have  given  him  an  aca- 
demic advantage  and  were 
influential  in  his  decision  to  con- 
tinue on  to  graduate  studies. 


As  Co-op  Student  of  the  Year,  he 
receives  a $500  award  sponsored  by 
Wired  Effects  and  will  represent  the 
University  in  the  provincial  (Educa- 
tion at  Work  Ontario)  and  national 
(Canadian  Association  for  Co-oper- 
ative Education)  Co-op  Student  of 
the  Year  competitions. 

Also  representing  U of  G in  the 
competitions  is  Ashleigh  Boucher,  a 
third-year  environmental  science 
co-op  student  who  was  named  run- 
ner-up for  the  U ofG  award.  She  and 
Lamoureux  were  among  25  nomi- 
nees for  the  Guelph  honour. 


people 

BXOMM.  STUDENTS  EARN 
KUDOS  FOR  MANAGEMENT 
LEADERSHIP  SKILLS 

A student  team  from  U of  G cap- 
tured second  place  last  month  in  a 
new  case  competition  sponsored  by 
the  Certified  Management  Accoun- 
tants of  Ontario.  B.Comm.  students 
Tara  Shephard,  Brad  Sinclair, 
Cameron  Vemest  and  Mark 
Vemesl  earned  a $2,500  prize  in  the 
competition,  which  called  on  par- 
ticipants to  put  their  management 
leadership  skills  to  the  test.  Using 
computer-based,  decision-driven 
simulations,  the  39  teams  repre- 
senting 19  Ontario  universities 
interviewed  a fictional  company’s 
executive  team  and  reviewed  corpo- 
rate documents  to  strategically 
advise  senior  management  on  issues 
with  a direct  impact  on  the 
company’s  future. 


PROF  GIVES  TALK  IN  BERUN 

Prof.  Sabine  Grebe,  Languages  and 
Literatures,  gave  a guest  lecture  in 
December  at  the  German  Archeo- 
logical Institute  in  Berlin.  She  spoke 
on  “Ovids  ambivalentes  Bild  der 
Rdmer  und  Barbaren  in  seiner 
Exildichtung.’'  She  also  attended  the 
annual  joint  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philological  Society  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Archaeology 
in  Montreal  in  January. 


FOOD  SCIENTIST  TO  HEAD  JURY 
AT  CHEESE  COMPETITION 

Prof.  Art  Hill,  Food  Science,  will 
chair  the  judging  at  the  2006  Cana- 
dian Cheese  Grand  Prix,  to  be  held 
Feb.  25  and  26  in  Montreal.  The 
jury  represents  specialists  from 

(across  the  country,  and  the  weekend 
wiU  involve  rating  about  190  cow*s- 
milk  cheeses. 


The  following  appointments  were 
recently  announced  at  U of  G: 

• Karen  Bertrand,  alumni  officer. 
College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences  and  Alumni 
Aff^rs  and  Development 

• Lisa  Favero,  professional  assistant 
to  the  vice-president  (research) 

• Lelio  Fulgenzi,  senior  analyst, 
networking  services.  Computing 
and  Communications  Services 

• Rob  Leighton,  agricultural 
assistant/team  leader,  large-animal 
housing,  Veterinary  Teaching  Hos- 
pital 

• Brian  McDougall,  meat  lab 
co-ordinator.  Department  of  Ani- 
mal and  Poultry  Science 

• Rosemary  Misurka,  truck  jwol/ 
shutdown  clerk,  Physical 
Resources 

• Doug  Patay,  senior  storeskeeper. 
Physical  Resources 

• Bhaju  Tamot,  laboratory  techni- 
cian, Animal  Health  Laboratory 

• Jacob  Warmels,  IT  support  tech- 
nician, Laboratory  Services. 


In  Memoriam 

Linda  Langdon,  an  admimstrative 
assistant  in  Student  Housing  Ser- 
vices, died  Jan.  28  at  the  age  of  59. 
She  joined  the  staff  of  U of  G in 
1989.  A tree  will  be  planted  in  her 
memory  in  the  Wall-Custance 
Memorial  Forest  at  the  Arboretum 
in  September. 
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Canada  Revenue  Agency  Declares 
Tuition  Scholarship  Taxable  Benefit 


University  will  offer  financial  assistance  to  help  employees  meet  tax  obligations 


j BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

Faculty  and  staff  with 

children  or  spouses  who  have 
I attended  Guelph  on  tlte  tuition 
scholarship  plan  in  the  past  three 
years  will  be  affected  by  a recent 
decision  by  the  Canada  Revenue 
Agency. 

The  agency  recently  conducted  a 
compliance  audit  at  U of  G,  paying 
special  attention  to  the  tuition  schol- 
arship plan,  a benefit  for  regular 
full-time  employees  that  covers  tui- 
tion for  their  dependents  or  spouses. 
Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president  (fi- 
nance and  administration),  says  it's 
the  University’s  understanding  that 
the  agency  is  conducting  reviews  of 
similar  plans  at  other  universities. 

To  date,  U of  G has  considered 
the  amount  of  a tuition  scholarship 
to  be  income  of  the  child  or  spouse, 
not  the  employee.  This  approach  was 
based  on  Guelph’s  understanding 
that  scholarships  should  be  taxed  in 
the  hands  of  the  recipient,  not  the 
employee,  says  Sullivan.  It  was  also 
consistent  with  the  practices  of  other 
universities. 

But  the  Canada  Revenue  Agency 
has  ruled  that  tuition  scholarships 
are  a taxable  benefit  to  the  employee 
because  they  are  negotiated  through 
unions  or  other  representative  orga- 
nizations. It  has  instructed  the  Uni- 

I versify  to  report  the  amount  of  any 
scholarship  awarded  under  the  tui- 
tion scholarship  plan  on  an  em- 
ployee’s T4,  starting  vrith  the  2005 
statements  that  will  be  released  in 
February. 


“We  are  very  disappointed  by  the 
agency’s  decision  and  understand 
the  frustration  employees  may  be 
feeling,”  says  Sullivan. 

“The  University  worked  very 
hard  with  legal  counsel  to  achieve  a 
different  outcome  but  has  been  un- 
successful in  changing  the  agency’s 
position.  We  recognize  that  this  will 
create  financial  hardship  for  em- 
ployees and  their  families,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  provide  them  with 
assistance  to  help  meet  their  tax 
obligations.” 


PRESIDENT  Alastair  Summerlee 
has  established  a working 
group  to  help  ensure  that  U of  G is 
ready  to  comply  with  new  provincial 
legislation  going  into  effect  in  June 
related  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  and  Protection  of 
Privacy  Act  (FIPPA). 

Led  by  chief  information  officer 
Michael  Ridley  and  acting  Senate 
secretary  Kate  Revington,  the  work- 
ing group  will  make  recommenda- 
tions about  any  changes  needed  in 
the  University’s  policies  and  proce- 
dures to  ensure  compliance  with  new 
administrative  obligations  arising 
from  the  le^lation. 


The  federal  agency  has  also  de- 
cided to  reassess  all  scholarships 
awarded  under  the  tuition  scholar- 
ship plan  in  2003  and  2004.  The 
agency  will  issue  a notice  of  reassess- 
ment for  the  additional  income  tax 
payable  on  the  taxable  benefit,  to- 
gether with  interest  charges  accrued 
at  the  prescribed  rate,  to  U of  G em- 
ployees individually.  The  process  is 
expected  to  take  several  months. 

Sullivan  says  this  decision  is  con- 
sistent with  actions  the  agency  has 
taken  recently  at  other  universities. 


In  December,  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment passed  legislation  with  pro- 
visions that  will  bring  universities 
under  the  purview  of  FIPPA  this 
year.  FIPPA  has  applied  to  the  pro- 
vincial government  and  its  agencies, 
including  colleges  of  applied  arts  and 
technology,  since  1988. 

U of  G has  long  been  committed 
to  the  principles  underlying  protec- 
tion of  individual  privacy  and  access 
to  information,  says  Ridley.  Reflect- 
ing the  general  spirit  of  FIPPA,  the 
University  has  a policy  called  “Pro- 
tection of  Privacy  and  Access  to  In- 
formation” (www.uoguelph.ca/infn/ 
privacyguidelines),  which  is  designed 
to  guide  decision-making  on  privacy 


“But  that  is  of  little  comfort.  We  are 
extremely  frustrated  by  this  turn  of 
events.” 

The  University  will  be  providing 
affected  employees  with  access  to 
no-interest  loans  repayable  through 
payroll  deductions.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  loans  are  considered  a 
taxable  benefit. 

Sullivan  adds  that  people  have 
the  right  to  challenge  the  Canada 
Revenue  Agency’s  tax  reassessments 
by  filing  a notice  of  objection.  The 
University  recommends  that  em- 


and access  matters  on  aspects  of  the 
University  governed  by  FIPPA,  as 
well  as  areas  that  aren’t  covered  by 
the  provincial  legislation. 

These  guidelines  recognize  that, 
for  many  years,  Guelph  has  had  a 
range  of  policies  and  procedures  set- 
ting out  specific  provisions  related  to 
personal  privacy  and  access  to  infor- 
mation that  have  been  adopted  in  the 
context  of  collective  agreements,  dis- 
cipline codes,  academic  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  dispute- 
resolution  mechanisms. 

The  University  Secretary,  to  be 
appointed  following  the  search  pro- 
cess under  way,  will  act  as  the  presi- 
dent’s designate  in  fulfilling  the 


ployees  speak  to  a tax  professional  to 
decide  whether  to  object  to  the  reas- 
sessments. 

“But  we  recommend  that  people 
pay  the  reassessment  first.  We  are 
also  continuing  our  efforts  to  mini- 
mize the  financial  hardship  to  em- 
ployees.” 

SuUivan  notes  that  Lillian 
Wilson,  Ext.  52849,  and  Susan 
Thompson,  Ext.  56148,  are  the 
designated  contacts  in  Human  Re- 
sources and  will  respond  to  any 
questions  or  concerns. 


University’s  responsibilities  under 
FIPPA,  providing  information  and 
advice  to  the  University  community 
and  the  general  public  about  these 
responsibilities. 

Ultimately,  however,  U of  G’s 
FIPPA  responsibilities  will  be  shared 
widely  among  members  of  the 
University  community.  Over  the 
coming  months,  those  affected  will 
receive  more  information  and 
training  on  the  implications  of  the 
legislation. 

To  find  out  more  about  FIPPA- 
related  developments  at  U of  G,  con- 
tact Ridley  at  mridley@uoguelph.ca 
or  Revington  at  k.revington@ 
exec.uoguelph.ca. 


Working  Group  to  Help  Ensure  University 
Compliance  With  New  Provincial  Legislation 

Freedom  of  Information  and  Protection  of  Privacy  Act  will  apply  to  Ontario  universities  beginning  in  June 
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VP  (Research)  up  for  Review 


SENATE  has  established  a com- 
mittee to  review  vice-presi- 
dent (research)  Alan  Wildeman, 
who  completes  five  years  in  his  role 
this  summer.  Under  faculty  policy, 
the  vice-president  may  be  re-elected 
for  a second  five-year  term. 

Chaired  by  president  Alastair 
Summerlee,  the  committee  consists 
of  graduate  studies  dean  Isobel 
Heathcote;  OVC  dean  Elizabeth 
Stone;  Prof.  Arend  Bonen,  Human 


Health  and  Nutritional  Sciences; 
Prof.  Steve  Leeson,  chair  of  the  De- 
partment of  Animal  and  Poultry  Sci- 
ence; Prof.  Graeme  Morton, 
History,  engineering  graduate  stu- 
dent CeciUe  Freeman;  and  Linda 
Hawkins,  director  of  the  Centre  for 
Families,  Work  and  Well-Being. 

The  review  committee  invites  in- 
put and  feedback  from  the  U of  G 
community  on  Wildeman’s  role, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  leader- 


ship, administration  and  manage- 
ment, relationship  and  partnership 
building,  communications,  over- 
sight of  the  contract  with  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food 
and  Rural  Affairs  and  research 
initiatives  at  U of  G. 

Comments  should  be  submitted 
in  writing  or  via  e-mail  to 
Summerlee  at  president@uoguelph. 
ca  or  to  any  member  of  the  review 
committee  by  Feb.  28. 


Viral  Outbreak  Affects  Campus 


UOF  G HAS  BEEN  WORKING  with 
Wellington-Dufferin-Guelph 
Public  Health  over  the  past  week  to 
contain  a viral  outbreak  in  student 
residences. 

Symptoms  of  the  gastrointestinal 
illness  include  severe  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, abdominal  cramps  and  diar- 


rhea. The  illness  usually  lasts  from 
24  to  48  hours. 

Staff  in  Student  Housing  and 
Student  Health  Services  have  been 
working  to  support  people  who  are 
ill,  including  making  water  and 
other  fluids  available. 

People  who  have  been  ill  are  be- 


ing asked  not  to  go  out  in  public  un- 
til they  are  symptom-free  for  48 
hours.  They’ve  also  been  advised  to 
rest,  avoid  solid  foods  and  drink 
small  amounts  of  clear  liquids. 

As  of  Monday,  visits  to  residence 
buildings  continued  to  be  restricted 
to  residents  only. 


Diverse  Abilities  urofiwlte  PossLblUtLes 
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It’s  Not  Just  Child’s  Play 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

WHEN  Rachelle  Campbell  leaves  for 
work  each  morning,  she’s  never  quite 
sure  what  lies  in  store.  The  day  might  involve 
developing  a report  for  the  Ministry  of 
Children  and  Youth  Services,  rescheduling 
staff  shifts  or  helping  a child  get  dressed  for 
outdoor  play, 

Campbell  spends  her  days  in  the  east  end  of 
campus  supervising  the  U of  G Child-Care  and 
Learning  Centre,  a weekday  destination  for 
more  than  1 00  children,  many  with  parents  ei- 
ther studying  or  working  on  campus. 

Created  in  January  1990,  the  centre  has  a 
mandate  to  provide  excellent  child  care  while 
collaborating  with  the  Department  of  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition  to  provide  an 
environment  for  teaching,  research  and  obser- 
vation for  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. Campbell  says  the  primary  goals  of  the 
centre  are  to  provide  a high-quality,  support- 
ive, family-centred  program  for  young  chil- 
dren in  a warm,  safe  and  responsive 
environment  while  their  parents  work  and/or 
study. 

"We’re  recognized  provincially  as  a Centre 
of  Excellence  in  terms  of  care  for  children  and 
for  providing  resources  to  families  in  the  com- 
munity,” says  Campbell,  who  became  the  cen- 
tre’s supervisor  in  2004  after  serving  as  acting 
supervisor  the  year  before.  “We  have  staff  who 
are  skilled  in  teaching  children,  including 
those  with  special  needs,  and  we’re  at  the  top  of 
people’s  lists.” 

In  2004,  the  centre  was  honoured  by  the 
County  of  Wellington  and  the  Ontario  Early 
Years  Centre  for  outstanding  programming. 

Campbell  has  been  part  of  tlie  centre  from 
the  beginning.  “1  vacuumed  the  main  hallway 
carpet  on  the  day  the  place  officially  opened,” 
she  says. 

She  started  out  as  a supply  teacher  and  has 
worn  a number  of  hats  since  then. 

“I’m  a Jill  of  all  trades.  I’ve  taught  in  all  pro- 
gram areas,  cooked  meals  and  shovelled  side- 
walks, and  now  I supervise  day-to-day 
operations,  which  at  times  includes  looking 
through  the  garbage  for  lost  shoes.” 

No  two  days  are  ever  the  same  when  young 
children  are  involved,  and  Campbell  works  to 
ensure  that  the  children,  parents  and  staff  are 
maintaining  communication  with  one  another 
and  working  together  in  the  best  interests  of 


each  child.  That  includes  monitoring  pro- 
grams and,  when  necessary,  attending  to  a 
scraped  knee  or  two. 

“What  I like  about  my  job  is  that  I have  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  an  outstanding  di- 
rector and  an  exceptional  staff  and  am  also  able 
to  work  with  children  as  they  play  and  learn 
and  with  their  families.  I have  the  best  of  all 
worlds.” 

She  also  fields  a number  of  phone  calls  each 
day,  and  when  queried  about  what  the  most 
frequently  asked  question  is,  she  doesn’t  hesi- 


tate. "People  want  to  know  if  there’s  space  for 
their  child.” 

Campbell  manages  the  centre’s  wait  list. 
With  a limited  number  of  spots  available  and 
most  children  staying  at  the  centre  until  they 
go  to  school  full  time,  priority  for  enrolment 
goes  first  to  parents  studying  at  U of  G and  to 
those  families  who  already  have  children  at  the 
centre,  then  to  staff  and  faculty.  Remaining 
spaces  are  then  offered  to  the  public  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis. 

“People  want  quality  care,  and  that’s  what 


we  provide,  and  that’s  why  we  have  nearly 
1,000  people  on  the  waiting  list,”  says  Camp- 
bell. 

She  notes  that  once  a child  turns  three,  it 
becomes  a little  easier  to  place  him  or  her  be- 
cause the  ratio  of  children  to  staff  gets  higher. 
With  infants,  the  ratio  is  3:1;  with  older  kids, 
it  s as  high  as  10:1.  When  a child  withdraws 
from  the  centre,  she  reshuffles  the  placement 
of  the  children  and  works  to  fit  in  the  next 
child  on  the  list.  “It’s  a real  domino  effect.” 

In  September,  there’s  lots  of  movement  be- 
cause some  children  no  longer  need  care  and 
others  need  only  part-time  care,  says  Camp- 
beU. 

' It’s  the  busiest  time  of  year  because  kin- 
dergartners  are  going  to  school  and  I’m  mov- 
ing other  children  up  to  the  appropriate  age- 
group  playrooms.  In  addition,  third-year  child 
studies  students  are  starting  their  practicum  at 
this  time  and  our  armual  inspection  by  the 
Ministry  of  Children  and  Youth  Services  is 
about  to  occur." 

January  was  also  extra  busy  this  year  be- 
cause junior  kindergarten  was  implemented  in 
Guelph’s  public  school  board.  Once  again, 
some  of  the  children  who  had  been  hill  time 
became  part  time,  and  she  worked  to  juggle 
schedules  and  fill  spaces. 

“Things  do  seem  to  fall  into  place,  so  I don’t 
get  as  worried  about  it  as  I used  to.” 

Campbell  studied  early  childhood  educa- 
tion at  Conestoga  College  and  is  certified  by 
the  Association  of  Early  Childhood  Educators, 
Ontario.  She  also  attends  workshops  and  semi- 
nars regularly  to  update  her  knowledge  about 
childhood  education  and  safety  and  is  working 
toward  a BA  at  U of  G. 

“I’d  like  to  finish  my  degree  before  my 
grandson  does,”  she  ^ays. ...  . 

Her  one-year-old  grandson,  Zekhari,  is  ( 
amongthe  111  childrenenrolledatthecentre.  1 
“It’s  really  nice  to  have  him  so  close,  and  i 
that's  especially  true  on  days  when  I need  a j 
break  from  work.  I can  just  walk  down  the  hall  I 
and  snuggle  witli  him.”  I 

Campbell  says  most  of  the  20  women  who  [ 
staff  the  centre  have  been  colleagues  for  many  ! 
years  and  that  there  isn’t  much  turnover.  | 
"We’ve  all  been  here  so  long,  we’re  like  a | 
family,  we're  like  sisters.  People  are  here  be-  | 
cause  they  love  what  they  do  and  they  enjoy  the  ; 
people  they  work  with."  1 


j 


New  Study  Links  Whiplash,  Concussion  in  Hockey 

you're  not  taking  the  time  to  properly  treat  players  and  then  sending  them  back  to  play  too  soon,  you’re  setting  them  up  for  more  injuries” 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Hockey  players  who  report 
symptoms  of  a concussion 
after  being  injured  on  the  ice  should 
also  be  examined  for  another  serious 
condition,  say  U of  G researchers. 

Prof.  Jim  Dickey  and  PhD 
candidate  Loriann  Hynes  of  tlie 
Department  of  Human  Health  and 
Nutritional  Sciences  have  deter- 
mined that  there’s  a relationship  be- 
tween whiplash-associated  disorders 
and  concussion  in  hockey.  Their 
findings  were  published  this  month 
in  Brain  Injury,  the  official  research 
journal  of  the  International  Brain 
Injury  Association. 

Whiplash-associated  disorders 
and  concussion  occurred  together  in 
all  the  hockey  players  who  sought 
treatment,  regardless  of  how  they 


were  injured,  says  Dickey.  In  addi- 
tion to  collisions  with  other  players 
or  the  boards,  fighting  was  the  cause 
of  some  of  the  injuries,  he  says. 

The  study  also  shows  that  the 
number  of  symptoms  is  not  strongly 
associated  with  the  severity  of  the  in- 
jury and  that  the  whiplash-a.ssoci- 
ated  disorder  and  concussion 
symptoms  do  not  resolve  at  the  same 
rate,  he  says. 

Although  a number  of  studies 
have  been  done  on  whiplash-associ- 
ated disorders  and  concussions,  few 
have  investigated  the  possible  rela- 
tionship between  these  head  and 
neck  acceleration  and  deceleration 
injuries  .and  the  incidence  of  concus- 
sion symptoms,  says  Hynes,  who  was 
an  athletic  therapist  for  seven  years 
before  beginning  her  master’s 
program. 


“Players  are  getting  bounced 
around  with  such  force  that  it  makes 
sense  to  check  them  for  both,"  she 
says,  noting  that  head  and  neck  inju- 
ries in  hockey  and  other  sports  de- 
serve the  same  attention  given  to  the 
debilitating  whiplash  injuries  caused 
by  motor-vehicle  accidents. 

Hockey  players  can  attain  speeds 
of  more  tlian  40  kilometres  an  hour 
while  skating  and  as  high  as  24  km  an 
hour  while  sliding  on  the  ice,  says 
Hynes.  "At  that  speed,  the  impact  of 
colliding  with  another  player  or  hit- 
ting the  boards  is  comparable  with 
that  of  a low-speed  motor-vehicle 
accident." 

At  the  beginning  of  the 
2003/2004  hockey  season,  the  re- 
searchers gave  20  athletic  therapists 
questionnaires  to  fill  out  within  24 
hours  of  examining  a player  for  neck 


or  head  injuries.  In  total,  183  players 
on  20  teams  from  the  Ontario 
Hockey  League,  several  universities 
and  colleges,  and  high  school  and 
recreational  leagues  participated. 
The  age  of  the  players  ranged  from 
15  to  35. 

The  therapists  were  asked  to  pro- 
vide a variety  of  data,  including  the 
range  of  symptoms  experienced  by 
the  player  and  the  severity  of  each, 
what  protective  gear  the  player  was 
wearing,  what  direction  the  athlete 
was  hit  from,  and  the  individual’s 
range  of  motion  in  the  neck. 

To  help  the  researchers  deter- 
mine rate  of  recovery,  the  therapists 
completed  a follow-up  question- 
naire seven  to  10  days  post-injury, 
reporting  whether  the  player  was  still 
experiencing  symptoms  of  either 
injury. 


More  than  a dozen  players  went 
to  their  therapists  complaining  of 
symptoms  typical  of  either  a whip-  | 
lash  mechanism  injury  or  a direct-  j 
blow  concussion  injury.  It  was  deter-  j 
mined  that  although  all  the  players  j 
were  seeking  medical  attention  for  | 
only  one  type  of  injury,  they  did.  in  j 
fact,  have  symptoms  of  both. 

Hynes  says  realizing  this  connec-  I 
don  is  important  because  it  can  di- 
rectly affect  the  health  of  an  athlete. 

“If  you’re  not  taking  the  time  to 
properly  treat  players  and  then  send- 
ing tliem  back  to  play  too  soon, 
you’re  setting  them  up  for  more  in- 
juries. As  an  athletic  therapist,  I find 
that  very  concerning.  By  being  more 
thorough  and  realizing  the  player 
may  be  experiencing  a secondary  in- 
jury, we  can  ensure  that  athletes  are 
safer." 
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It’s  All  in  How  You  Say  It 

UofG  sociolinguist  studies  language  usage  and  how  and  why  it  changes 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

PROF.  Rosario  Gomez,  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  has  one 
of  tlie  youngest  research  assistants  of 
any  U of  G professor.  Each  weekday, 
she  gets  her  young  assistant  ready  to 
go  into  the  field  witlr  paper  and  pen 
in  her  backpack  and  an  ear  for  a 
particular  phrase  that  Gomez  says  is 
being  used  increasingly  by  school- 
age  children. 

The  assistant  is  her  nine-year-old 
daughter,  Rachel,  and  the  phrase  is; 
'Tm  not  allowed  doing  that.” 

"She's  keeping  a tally  of  who  says 
it  — a boy  or  a girl  — their  age  or 
their  grade  level,”  says  Gomez,  add- 
ing that  this  phrase  is  different  from 
saying:  “I’m  not  allowed  to  do  that.” 
The  informal  data  collection  is  in 
its  infancy,  but  perhaps  in  a few 
years,  there  may  be  enough  informa- 
tion to  build  on,  and  if  nothing  else, 
it  gives  her  children  — she  also  has  a 
five-year-old  son,  Alexander — a fim 
way  to  understand  what  their 
mother  does  as  a sociolinguist. 

How  and  why  language  changes 
is  of  great  interest  to  Gomez,  who 
came  to  Canada  from  Ecuador  in  the 
late  1970s  vdth  limited  English-lan- 
guage skills.  She  says  her  inability  to 
communicate  as  a child  was  fhistrat- 
ing  for  her,  and  as  she  got  older,  she 
became  fascinated  with  how  people 
speak  generally,  particularly  what 
they  say,  how  they  say  it  and  what 
that  says  about  them. 

This  interest  in  language  grew 
during  her  years  working  as  a medi- 
cal lab  technician  whUe  studying  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Many  of 
the  patients  were  Italian  immigrants 
who  had  difficulty  expressing  them- 
selves in  an  English-speaking  medi- 


cal environment,  says  Gomez,  who  is 
also  a certified  English-as-a-second- 
language  instructor  with  more  than 
a decade  of  teaching  experience  in 
Toronto’s  immigrant  communities. 

She’s  currently  studying  language 
within  a social  context  — why 
people  use  it,  how  they  use  it  and 
what  roles  gender,  age  and 
socioeconomic  strata  play. 

"I’m  very  interested  in  seeing 
how  language  changes  from  one  gen- 
eration to  the  next,  what  triggers  this 
variation,  and  who  the  leaders  of  lan- 
guage change  are.  By  comparing  dif- 
ferent age  groups  simultaneously,  we 
can  map  language  variation  as  if  we 
actually  had  data  from  different  time 


periods.” 

Gomez's  current  work  is  focused 
in  Ecuador’s  North  Andean  prov- 
ince, but  she  plans  to  expand  to  the 
major  urban  centres  in  the  coastal 
and  rainforest  regions.  To  date,  she 
has  collected  linguistic  data  based  on 
three  sets  of  interviews  conducted  in 
Quito.  She  now  aims  to  conduct 
fieldwork  in  the  southern  highlands 
city  of  Cuenca,  the  coastal  city  of 
Guayaquil  and  the  rainforest’s  Lago 
Agrio  because  these  regions  display 
significant  dialectal  markers,  she 
says. 

“Although  these  are  not  the  only 
varieties  meriting  study,  they  are 
contrastive  enough  and  provide  a 


good  representation  of  the  country’s 
Spanish  dialects.” 

Each  interview  involves  activities 
designed  to  draw  out  formal  and  in- 
formal speech  samples,  including 
reading  a passage  and  a list  of 
isolated  words. 

“Some  of  the  words  are  very  simi- 
lar, differing  in  only  one  phoneme,” 
says  Gomez.  "The  theory  is  that 
reading  a list  of  words  in  isolation  or 
a list  of  minimal  pairs  vrill  render  a 
more  formal  style  of  speech  because 
they’re  monitoring  themselves 
more.” 

When  words  are  out  of  context, 
people  pay  more  attention  to  indi- 
vidual sounds,  which  leads  them  to 
enunciate  more  clearly,  she  says. 

The  interviews  also  include  a 
free-speech  portion,  which  is  in- 
tended to  reveal  a more  honest  side 
of  an  individual’s  language  pattern. 

“Spontaneous  conversation  is  the 
ideal  sample  to  work  with,”  says 
Gomez.  “When  speakers  talk  freely 
about  subjects  they’re  passionate 
about,  that’s  where  language  shows 
its  character  the  most.  So  far,  my  re- 
search has  revealed  that  young  fe- 
males of  a middle  to  upper-middle 
socioeconomic  class  are  the  leaders 
of  change.  They’re  introducing 
sound  iimovations  so  as  to  move 
away  from  the  strongly  stigmatized 
realizations  that  were  once  typical  of 
Andean  Ecuadorean  Spanish.” 

She  says  there’s  a noticeable  par- 
allel tendency  in  both  the  “r”  and  "11” 
sounds,  both  moving  away  from  a 
strident  realization  that  speakers 
view  as  “harsh.”  Phonetic  changes 
often  take  place  in  groups,  some- 
thing linguists  call  “chain  shifts,” 
with  one  sound  carrying  another 
sound  in  the  change,  she  says. 

“Once  I identify  all  the  phonemes 
that  make  up  this  shift  in  this  partic- 
ular region,  I will  have  a foundation 
to  compare  vrith  other  dialects  to  see 
if  this  is  a pan-Hispanic  phenome- 
non.” 

Gomez  says  people  tend  to  make 
assumptions  about  others  based  on 
the  way  they  pronounce  certain 
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words  or  frame  particular  phrases. 
Ir\  one  study,  she  recorded  a young 
man  reading  the  same  passage  using 
different  guises  and  pronunciations. 
Subjects  were  then  asked  to  fill  out  a 
questionnaire  based  on  their  pre- 
sumption of  race,  attractiveness, 
economic  wealth  and  integrity. 

“The  same  speaker  speaking  dif- 
ferently was  perceived  differently 
based  on  how  he  spoke,"  she  says. 
“They  imagined  him  in  very  differ- 
ent ways,  and  the  class  system  and 
racial  attitudes  became  evident.  The 
different  guises  exposed  extant  social 
biases  and  attitudes  prevalent  in  this 
community.” 

In  Spanish,  it’s  the  letter  "r”  that 
often  determines  people’s  percep- 
tions of  a speaker  — whether  the 
sound  rolls  off  the  tongue  in  the 
form  of  a trill  or  with  a sound  similar 
to  “zh.”  An  example  from  English  is 
one  from  a study  in  New  York  City, 
where,  in  certain  demographics,  the 
“r”  in  words  like  “guard”  sounds  like 
“gawd”  and  there  is  no  distinction 
between  “god”  and  "guard.” 

It’s  been  found  that  people  con- 
sciously or  subconsciously  either  use 
the  “r”  or  omit  it  based  on  their  so- 
cial surroundings,”  says  Gomez. 

“What’s  fascinating  is  that  such  a 
seemingly  trivial  characteristic  re- 
veals so  much  about  people’s  aspira- 
tions, their  associations  and  what 
kind  of  impression  they  want  to  give 
to  the  person  they’re  speaking  to.” 

By  studying  how  language  is 
changing,  we  can  better  predict  how 
it  will  evolve,  something  that’s  par- 
ticularly useful  in  second-language 
teaching,  says  Gomez. 

“It’s  nice  to  know  that  if  someone 
asks  me  how  Spanish  will  sound  in 
the  future,  I can  probably  make  cer- 
tain predictions  based  on  trends  in 
real  data.  On  a practical  level,  it  will 
help  to  determine  how  we  teach  pro- 
nunciation.” 

She  plans  to  digitize  her  interview 
transcripts  and  other  data  for  inclu- 
sion in  an  international  database 
that  is  being  created  at  the  University 
of  Alcala  de  Henares  in  Spain.  By 
sharing  her  data,  she  will  have  access 
to  the  work  of  other  researchers, 
which  will  make  the  process  of 
studying  language,  especially  Span- 
ish — the  third  most-spoken  lan- 
guage in  the  world  — easier  and  less 
time-consuming,  she  says. 

Gomez’s  plan  is  to  conduct  field- 
work in  the  same  community  every 
decade  to  trace  patterns  of  change  in 
real  time  as  speakers  age.  Few  longi- 
tudinal studies  use  spoken  data  sim- 
ply because  the  recording  tech- 
nology is  relatively  new,  she  says. 
Most  of  the  linguistic  work  of  the 
past  was  carried  out  using  coUections 
of  written  data. 

“Centuries  from  now,  research- 
ers who  come  across  recordings  of 
everyday  spoken  language  will  find  a 
true  treasure.  Once  there  is  recorded 
documentation,  language  can  be 
preserved  in  all  its  aspects.” 

She  notes  that  English,  Italian, 
French,  Hebrew  and  several  indige- 
nous languages  are  among  those  al- 
ready being  compiled  in  databases  by 
researchers. 
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Comic  Strip  Based 
on  Research  Named 
One  of  the  Best 

Sociologist  explores  'curse  of  nakedness’ 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Apolitical  drawing  based  on 
unique  research  by  a U of  G 
professor  has  been  selected  for 
inclusion  in  a collection  of  the  finest 
cartoons  in  North  America. 

'Tm  delighted  that  it’s  in- 
cluded,” says  Prof.  Terisa  Turner, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

The  graphic  narrative  titled  Na- 
kedness and  Power  will  appear  in  the 
inaugural  edition  of  Best  American 
Comics  2006,  to  be  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin. 

Turner  wrote  the  text  for  the 
nine-page  comic  strip  with  Leigh 
Brownhiil,  a Guelph  MA  graduate  in 
sociology  and  international  devel- 
opment. It’s  illustrated  by  Seth 
Tobocman,  co-founder  of  World 
War  3,  a semi-annual  publication  of 
political  cartoons. 

The  comic  strip  focuses  on  a 2002 
revolt  against  petroleum  pollution 
led  by  nearly  600  Nigerian  women 
and  the  subsequent  support  they  re- 
ceived from  women  — and  men  — 
who  took  part  in  similar  protests 
around  the  world. 

“Every  statement  in  the  comic  is 
100-per-cent  accurate,”  says  Turner, 
noting  that  many  of  the  images  were 
based  on  actual  photographs.  “By 
sharing  our  research  in  this  way, 
we’re  able  to  explain  the  struggle  of 
these  African  women  and  the  issues 
of  survival  they’re  facing  in  a way 
that’s  easy  for  a wide  and  diverse  au- 
dience to  understand.” 

'The  women  staged  mass  protests 
against  the  petroleum  industry  using 
the  “curse  of  nakedness”  as  their 
weapon.  The  curse  refers  to  a cul- 
tural belief  held  by  many  Africans 
that  purposefully  exposing  the  fe- 
male genitalia  to  men  who  have 
caused  anger  results  in  “social 
death,”  which  in  turn  may  lead  to 
physical  death.  Turner  says. 

“We  all  come  into  the  world 
through  the  vagina.  By  exposing  the 
vagina,  the  women  are  saying:  'We 
are  hereby  taking  back  the  life  we 
gave  you.’  It’s  about  bringing  forth 
life  and  denying  life  through  social 


ostracism,  which  is  a kind  of  social 
execution.  Men  who  are  exposed  are 
viewed  as  dead.  No  one  will  cook  for 
them,  marry  them,  enter  into  any 
kind  of  contract  with  them  or  buy 
anything  from  them.” 

Turner  learned  about  the  curse  of 
nakedness  while  living  in  Nigeria  in 
the  1970s  and  1980s,  and  she  wrote 
about  how  women  were  using  it 
against  oil  companies  that  were  pol- 
luting their  land. 

“I  then  began  noticing  the  same 
tactic  being  used  in  Kenya  in  1992,  in 
the  Niger  Delta  in  2002  and  then  on 
a world  scale  in  2003  as  naked  pro- 
tests by  women  erupted  on  every 
continent  to  oppose  the  oil  compa- 
nies and  the  war  in  Iraq.” 

Turner,  who  has  been  research- 
ing petroleum  conflicts  for  more 
than  25  years,  says  the  curse  of  na- 
kedness is  levied  only  under  extreme 
circumstances.  “Usually  women 
meet  in  advance  and  take  a formal 
vow  with  one  another  to  succeed  in 
their  struggle  or  die  trying." 

The  comic  strip,  which  has  al- 
ready been  published  in  World  War 
3 and  displayed  at  conferences  in 
England,  Kenya,  Tennessee  and 
Cuba,  depicts  the  1 0-day  occupation 
of  Africa's  largest  oil  export  terminal 
and  tank  field  in  Nigeria’s  oil-rich 
Niger  Delta. 

“The  women  were  taking  a stand 
against  the  environmental  pollution 
and  economic  devastation  caused  by 
this  oil  company  and  demanding 
that  the  corporation  leave  the  coun- 
try,” Turner  says. 

Because  the  oil  company  staff 
knew  they  could  not  survive  in  soci- 
ety with  such  a curse,  there  was  a 
40-per-cent  shutdown  of  oil  pro- 
duction in  Nigeria,  she  says.  Turner 
estimates  the  government  and  oil 
companies  lost  $11  million  US  and 
$2.5  million  US  a day,  respectively. 
The  company  quickly  conceded 
most  of  the  women’s  demands,  but 
has  failed  so  far  to  make  good  on  its 
promises,  she  says. 

To  view  the  comic  strip,  visit  the 
website  www.uoguelph.ca/-terisatu 
/nakedness/nakedness_l.htm. 
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Two  for  Tee  Off 

Couple  share  interest  in  golf  and  the  turf  it’s  played  on 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

PROF.  Katerina  Jordan,  Plant 
Agriculture,  needn’t  look  far 
for  a golfing  partner.  The  recently 
appointed  turfgra&s  management 
expert  and  under- 100-stroke  player 
can  find  a ready  companion  in  her 
husband,  Sean  Jordan,  a golf  course 
superintendent  who  came  relatively 
late  to  the  game  but  is  quickly 
making  up  lost  ground. 

Transplanted  last  summer  from 
their  native  United  States,  the  couple 
meets  on  the  common  grounds  of 
turfgrass  management  and  a shared 
enthusiasm  for  golf. 

This  semester,  Katerina  is 
launching  a research  program  at 
Guelph  in  alternative  turfgrass  man- 
agement practices.  She  hopes  to  help 
reduce  use  of  chemicals  in  maintain- 
ing turf  on  golf  courses  and  sports 
fields,  sod  farms,  public  parks  — 
even  your  home  lawn. 

She  studies  turfgrass  pests,  espe- 
cially nematodes,  insects  and 

disease-causing  organisms.  Rather 
than  becoming  a “turf  doctor,”  she 
had  initially  planned  to  study  human 
medicine.  She  began  her  undergrad- 
uate work  at  her  home-state  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  in  pre-med  studies. 
Two  courses  in  pathogenesis  and 
immunology  sparked  a fascination 
with  pathogens  and  host-parasite  in- 
teractions. 

Switching  to  medical  pathology, 
she  encountered  a roadblock  the  first 
time  she  entered  the  research  lab.  "I 
wasn’t  comfortable  doing  research 
on  animals.  That’s  when  I learned 
plant  pathology  was  a field  I could 
focus  on.” 

A fan  of  the  television  show  CSf, 
Katerina  says:  “I’m  still  fascinated  by 
the  idea  of  medical  pathology,  but 
I’m  more  interested  in  diseases  than 
post-mortems.” 

Near  the  end  of  that  degree,  she 
landed  a summer  research  job  with 
the  plant  pathology  lab  at  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  There 
she  worked  on  late  blight  in  pota- 
toes, the  same  fungal  disease  that 
caused  the  1840s  potato  famine  in 
Ireland. 

"I  really  loved  plant  pathology,” 
she  says.  "The  host-parasite  interac- 
tion really  fascinated  me.” 

After  graduating,  she  helped  de- 
velop transgenic  plants  for  resistance 
to  viral  diseases  before  returning  to 
the  University  of  Maryland  to  do  a 
master’s  degree.  Her  research  fo- 
cused on  grey  leaf  spot,  a fungal  dis- 
ease that  affects  corn  yields. 

She  then  spent  two  years  at  Penn 
State  studying  a disease  of  perennial 
ryegrass  before  moving  on  to  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island,  where 
she  completed  her  PhD  on 
plant-parasitic  nematodes  last 
summer. 

“That  was  an  exciting  project,” 
she  says,  recalling  her  survey  of  nu- 
merous golf  greens  throughout  New 
England. 

By  then,  the  links  had  long  be- 
come home  turf  for  her.  Since  taking 
up  the  game  in  her  early  20s,  she  has 
broken  100  on  several  courses. 

"I  loved  it  from  the  beginning,” 


Prof.  Katerina  Jordan  and  her  husband,  Sean,  say  they’ve  both  benefited 
from  their  shared  professional  and  leisure  interests  In  turfgrass 
management.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


she  says,  recalling  her  first  outings 
on  Maryland  courses  with  her 
brother  and  her  then  boyfriend. 

One  convert  to  the  game  is  her 
husband,  whom  she  met  while  work- 
ing at  Penn  State.  Sean  had  begun 
studies  in  turf  management,  and 
Katerina  had  given  a guest  lecture  to 
his  pathology  class  one  day. 

Although  he’d  grown  up  practi- 
cally surrounded  by  golf  courses  in 
North  Carolina,  Sean  had  rarely 
played  the  game.  Having  studied 
computer  science  before  switching 
to  turf  management,  he  was  the  only 
non-golfer  in  his  class. 

That  changed  after  he  met 
Katerina.  Glancing  at  her  husband 
across  her  Bovey  Building  office,  she 
laughs.  “If  anything,  he  might  have 
become  a golf  widower.” 

He  learned  fest.  "She  helps  me 
straighten  things  out,”  says  Sean, 
whose  claim  to  fame  is  a 215-yard 
hole-in-one  nailed  in  July  2004.  “I 
can  break  100  on  a good  day,  with  a 
tail  vrind.” 

Katerina  had  begun  her  doctoral 
studies  at  Rhode  Island  University 
by  the  time  Sean  became  superinten- 
dent and  general  manager  of  Cedar 
Ridge  Golf  Course  in  Connecticut  in 
2003.  (They  lived  in  a house  located 
on  the  course  itself. ) He’s  now  inter- 
viewing for  positions  with  Guelph- 
area  courses. 

They  say  they’ve  both  benefited 
from  their  shared  professional  and 
leisure  interests  in  turfgrass  manage- 
ment. Sean  recalls  sampling  his  golf 
course  to  provide  material  for 
Katerina’s  PhD  studies  and  giving 


her  a superintendent’s  perspective 
on  turf  management  issues.  In  turn, 
she  helped  identify  disease  problems 
for  him  at  the  Rhode  Island 
diagnostic  clinic. 

Until  last  summer,  they  met  reg- 
ularly on  the  links,  often  making  a 
foursome  with  another  couple.  Even 
when  they’re  supposed  to  be  con- 
centrating on  their  play,  neither  can 
leave  the  job  behind  entirely. 

"If  I see  an  interesting  disease,  I 
get  on  my  hands  and  knees  and  start 
inspecting,”  says  Katerina. 

“I  drive  her  nuts,”  Sean  confesses. 
"I’m  super-picky.  If  I see  something 
not  done,  I grumble.  It’s  the  little 
things  that  make  a golf  course  nice.” 

The  couple  moved  to  Guelph  last 
August.  A month  later,  their  first 
child,  Vincent,  arrived. 

Katerina  had  applied  to  U of  G at 
the  urging  of  Prof.  Eric  Lyons,  a for- 
mer Penn  Slate  classmate  who 
joined  the  Department  of  Plant  Ag- 
riculture in  2004.  Like  Lyons,  she 
will  study  and  consult  at  the  Guelph 
Turfgrass  Institute  and  Environ- 
mental Research  Centre  on  campus. 
That's  where  Sean  taught  a turf 
equipment  course  last  fall  in  the  turf 
management  diploma  program. 

Both  are  on  the  speakers’  roster 
for  the  annual  Ontario  Turfgrass 
Symposium,  to  be  held  Feb.  20  and 
21  at  U of  G.  Katerina  will  discuss 
her  PhD  research  on  nematodes  on 
golf  greens.  Sean  will  draw  on  his  ex- 
perience as  a superintendent  and 
former  intern  at  the  St.  Andrews 
Links  in  Scodand  to  discuss  turf  stu- 
dent internships. 
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The  World  on  a Chip 

Engineering  prof  part  of  team  thafs  found  a way  to  store  twice  as  much  information  on  a single  transistor  as  on  conventional  chips 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Don’t  try  to  sell  a new 
computer  or  electronic  gizmo 
to  engineering  professor  Stefano 
Gregori  on  the  strength  of  its 
lightning-like  speed  alone. 

Whether  it’s  a tool  like  his  mem- 
ory stick  for  carrying  around  com- 
puter files  in  his  pocket  or  new  kinds 
of  miniature  electronic  devices  such 
as  the  ones  he  plans  to  build  for 
monitoring  environmental  or  health 
indicators,  the  key  is  not 
super-speedy  computing  but,  in  a 
seeming  paradox,  their  abUity  to 
“talk”  with  our  analog  world. 

Having  arrived  at  Guelph  in 
2004,  Gregori  is  planning  to  work 
with  colleagues  here  in  designing  in- 
tegrated microsystems  for  use  in  a 
variety  of  applications.  That  work 
stems  directly  from  his  PhD  studies 
in  his  native  Italy  on  how  to  build  el- 
ephantine memory  capacity  onto 
vanishingly  small  computer  micro- 
chips. 

He  and  his  collaborators  at  the 
University  of  Pavia  have  filed  a pat- 
ent on  a method  that  he  says  would 
effectively  double  the  memory  ca- 
pacity of  Apple’s  iPod  nano.  That 
model,  equipped  with  solid-state 
flash  memory,  is  already  considered 
to  be  the  most  advanced  device 
gram-for-gram  now  on  the  market, 
he  says. 

Working  with  researchers  at 
STMicrodectronics,  a worldwide 
producer  of  semiconductors  in  Italy 
and  France,  the  team  designed  a pro- 
totype chip  for  possible  use  in  any- 
thing from  cellphones  to  personal 
digital  assistants  to  memory  sticks. 

Scrawling  diagrams  on  the  board 
in  his  Thombrough  Building  office. 


Prof.  Stefano  Gregori  says  we  need  computers  that  are  smarter,  not  faster. 
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Gregori  explains  that  the  team  found 
a way  to  store  twice  as  much  infor- 
mation on  a single  transistor  as  on 
conventional  chips  — a technologi- 
cal leap  that  may  wind  up  in  a future 
generation  of  communication  and 
computing  devices. 

“The  more  information  you  can 
store,  the  more  valuable  is  your 
memory,”  he  says,  adding  that  effi- 
cient information  storage  also  helps 
chipmakers  cut  production  costs. 

It  rook  the  group  two  years  of 
painstaking  work  to  design  the  new 
integrated  circuits.  They  handled 
delicate  components  that  were  visi- 
ble only  under  powerful  micro- 
scopes, working  in  clean  rooms  to 
prevent  dust  particles  from  fouling 
the  chips. 


“It  was  a great  satisfaction,”  he 
says.  “It  was  extremely  difficult.  It’s 
amazing  when,  after  all  this  work, 
your  chip  works  exactly  as  you  had 
expected.” 

Gregori  was  initially  interested  in 
investigating  solid-state  flash  mem- 
ory used  now  in  integrated  circuits 
found  in  MP3  players,  digital  cam- 
eras, smart  cards,  vehicles  and  appli- 
ances. Unlike  conventional  devices, 
flash  memory  uses  no  moving  me- 
cEamcaI~parfs*bf  TJatteries,  making 
the  devices  small  and  lightweight. 
(Toshiba  first  developed  flash 
memory  in  the  early  1980s.) 

Those  and  other  devices  are  hur- 
tling us  into  the  digital  age,  but 
Gregori  says  super-digital  designs 
still  need  to  account  for  the  worka- 


day analog  world.  Eyeing  the  two 
laptop  computers  on  his  desk,  he 
says  he’d  pass  over  a souped-up  ma- 
chine for  one  that  smoothly  handles 
the  interface  between  digital  and 
analog  information. 

“I  don’t  need  a computer  that’s 
faster.  What  I need  is  something  that 
is  physically  able  to  interact  with  the 
environment  in  a better  way.” 

He  says  a critical  bottleneck  in 
communications  technology  in- 
volves "addressing  the  gap  between 
the  digital  and  analog  worlds,  a point 
where  communication  errors  often 
creep  in. 

Take  the  electronics  in  your  car’s 
airbag  sensor,  which  needs  to  quickly 
detect  sudden,  minute  changes  in 
electrical  capacity  within  fractions  of 


a millisecond.  That’s  analog  infor- 
mation, not  the  on-off,  all-or-noth- 
ing  digital  world. 

“We’re  at  the  stage  where  we  have 
all  the  processing  capacity,”  says 
Gregori.  “The  bottleneck  is  the  abil- 
ity to  collect  the  information  from 
the  environment.  Processing  is  not 
the  problem.  We  always  talk  about 
digital  technology,  but  actually  it’s 
the  analog  part  that  is  crucial  in 
many  applications  today,  especially 
where  we  need  high  performance  or 
low  power  dissipation.” 

He’s  interested  now  in  applying 
his  ideas  to  designing  new  kinds  of 
miniature  integrated  circuits  for 
measuring  everything  from  sound 
and  light  to  pressure,  temperature 
and  chemicals. 

Along  with  his  colleague  Prof. 
Bahram  Gharabaghi,  Gregori  is 
building  chips  for  a proposed  net- 
work of  PDA-sized  devices  that 
would  remotely  measure  stream  pa- 
rameters — temperature  or  flow 
rates,  for  example  — and  share  that 
information  wirelessly  with  a central 
data  coUection  device.  Gharabaghi 
could  then  gather  his  data  periodi- 
cally on  his  laptop  without  having  to 
pay  repeated  visits  to  individual 
streams  and  without  having  to  con- 
stantly replace  or  recharge  the  sen- 
sors’ batteries.  They  plan  to  test  a 
prototype  pressure  sensor  this  year. 

Before  moving  to  Guelph, 
Gregori  was  on  faculty  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  for  three  years!  TheYe. 
he  designed  chips  for  optical 
encoders  and  for  a low-power  mo- 
tion detection  system  used  in  a sen- 
sor network. 

“The  applications  of  microelec- 
tronic circuits  are  all  around  us,”  he 
says. 


Heart  Failure  in  Pets,  People  Focus  of  Collaboration 

OVC,  CBS  researchers  expect  their  animal  model  may  help  doctors  learn  more  about  causes  of  heart  disease  in  humans  and  how  to  treat  it 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Three  Guelph  scientists 
studying  a fatal  disease  in 
Doberman  pinschers  hope  their 
work  will  help  lead  to  better 
diagnostic  and  treatment  options  for 
human  and  canine  heart  patients. 
Learning  what  causes  “weak  heart” 
in  dogs  may  provide  clues  to  causes 
and  treatment  of  congestive  heart 
failure,  which  afflicts  more  than 
350,000  Canadians  and  is  the  fastest- 
grovring  cardiovascular  condition  in 
aging  populations  worldwide. 

Profs.  John  Dawson,  Molecular 
and  Cellular  Biology,  Glen  Pyle,  Bio- 
medical Sciences,  and  Lynne 
O’Sullivan,  Clinical  Studies,  will  use 
a $15,500  grant  from  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College’s  Pet  Trust  Fund 
to  hunt  down  genetic  mutations  that 
cause  the  canine  disease,  formally 
known  as  dilated  cardiomyopathy 
(DCM).  The  disease  is  the  second 
leading  cause  of  heart  faiure  in  dogs 
and  strikes  up  to  one-half  of 
Dobermans,  says  O’Sullivan. 

DCM  in  Dobermans  usually  kills 
about  140  days  on  average  after  the 


onset  of  congestive  heart  failure, 
normally  in  a dog’s  seventh  year.  In 
people,  heart  failure  is  the  most  com- 
mon cause  of  hospitalization  and 
also  leads  to  rapid  and  terminal  de- 
cline. Between  25  and  40  per  cent  of 
Canadians  die  within  a year  of 
diagnosis. 

“The  most  severely  affected  of 
these  people  wind  up  on  transplant 
lists,”  says  O’Sullivan. 

Adds  Pyle:  “We’re  focusing  spe- 
cifically on  DCM  mutations,  but  in- 
formation from  that  would  tell  us 
why  hearts  become  diseased  and  why 
people  and  animals  die.” 

In  congestive  heart  failure,  weak- 
ened heart  muscle  is  unable  to  pump 
blood  around  the  body.  What  causes 
that  weakening  is  unknown,  al- 
though the  researchers  suspect 
something  goes  wrong  with  the  pro- 
teins in  the  muscle,  causing  the  heart 
wall  to  thin  and  allowing  the  organ  to 
dilate  like  an  overfilled  balloon. 
Dawson  thinks  various  proteins  lose 
their  ability  to  work  in  sync. 

He  has  investigated  muscle  pro- 
teins involved  in  another  heart  con- 
dition called  hypertrophic  cardio- 


myopathy, in  which  thickening 
rather  than  thinning  of  the  heart  wall 
may  cause  sudden  death. 

Broadening  the  scope,  Pyle  says 
that,  as  with  muscular  dystrophy,  the 
disease  causes  cells  to  malfunction 
even  as  they  appear  normal  from  the 
outside. 

“The  working  of  a protein  de- 
pends on  the  cell  makeup,”  says  Pyle, 
who  has  studied  other  proteins  in- 
volved in  heart  failure  and  other 
muscular  dysfunctions. 

For  their  pilot  study,  they  plan  to 
study  heart  tissue  from  dogs  that 
have  died  of  DCM.  They’ll  comb 
through  the  animals’  genetic  mate- 
rial to  look  for  mutations,  compar- 
ing the  results  with  information 
available  from  the  dog  genome  se- 
quence, which  was  published  last  fall. 
(For  that  work,  they  vrill  involve  the 
Guelph  Molecular  Supercentre  in 
Laboratory  Services.)  They  hope  to 
find  particular  genes  that  code  for 
mutant  structural  or  regulatory 
proteins. 

The  researchers  expect  their  work 
will  ultimately  benefit  both  veteri- 
narians and  medical  doctors.  Vet  re- 


searchers may  be  able  to  develop  a 
diagnostic  test  to  see  whether  a par- 
ticular animal  carries  a mutation  or 
come  up  with  more  effective  drugs  to 
treat  it. 

“For  dogs,  it  would  be  a simple 
way  to  detect  the  genetic  markers  of 
the  disease,”  says  Dawson. 

O’Sullivan  notes  that  about 
one-third  of  human  DCM  cases  are 
hereditary  and  probably  aU  cases  in 
purebreds  like  Dobermans  are  ge- 
netic. She  says  information  from 
their  work  may  help  breeders  check 
dogs  before  mating. 

Currently,  dogs  show  no  sign  of  a 
problem  until  very  late  in  the  disease, 
although  veterinarians  may  use  ul- 
trasound or  electrocardiograms  to 
detect  it  in  animals  showing  no 
symptoms.  Medication  may  double 
survival  time  after  the  disease  is 
diagnosed. 

The  researchers  expect  their  ani- 
mal model  may  help  doctors  learn 
more  about  causes  of  heart  disease  in 
humans  and  how  to  treat  it. 

“It  gives  us  a lot  of  information 
that  can  be  applied  generally,”  says 
Pyle,  explaining  that  they  would 


likely  involve  medical  researchers 
and  approach  medical  agencies  for 
further  funding  themselves.  (He  and 
Dawson  have  received  individual 
funding  from  such  agencies  as  the 
Canadian  Institutes  of  Health  Re- 
search, the  U.S.  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Heart  and  Stroke  Foun- 
dation, the  Canada  Foundation  for 
Innovation  and  the  Ontario 
Innovation  Trust.) 

Interested  in  studying  cardio- 
myopathy further,  Dawson  had 
looked  for  likely  research  partners  in 
OVC.  In  the  Department  of  Clinical 
Studies,  he  found  cardiologists 
O’Sulhvan  and  Michael  O’Grady, 
who  leads  a long-term  monitoring 
study  intended  to  detect  and  treat 
DCM  in  Dobermans. 

All  three  researchers  say  their  new 
cross-campus  collaboration  demon- 
strates U of  G’s  strengths  across  bio- 
logical sciences. 

“We’re  able  to  follow  from  genes 
to  the  whole  animal  among  the  three 
of  us,”  says  Pyle. 

Adds  Dawson:  “That’s  a strength 
of  Guelph.  The  community  is  small 
enough  that  we  know  each  other.” 
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Primed  for  Science 

CBS  prof  proves  to  have  light  touch  with  heavy  course  content 


By  Andrew  Vowles 


Nice.  Approachable.  Funny.  Hilarious. 

They’re  all  words  used  in  recent  postings 
on  the  ratemyprofessor.com  website  to 
describe  Prof.  Krassimir  (Joseph) 
Yanlculov,  Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology  (MCB).  No 
quibbling  with  most  of  those  words.  Certainly  there’s 
something  nice  and  approachable  — if  not  downright 
endearing  — about  a professor  who  cautions  that 
you’ve  reached  him  in  his  busiest  teaching  semester  ever 
when  you  call  for  an  interview,  but  then  agrees  to 
squeeze  you  in  later  that  same  day.  And  despite  his 
hair-pulling  classroom  schedule,  Yankulov  proves  to 
have  an  ample  sense  of  humour.  But  hilarious? 

Seated  at  the  desk  in  his  Axelrod  Building  office,  he 
smiles  from  behind  his  greying  beard.  OK,  he’s  not  sure 
about  hilarious.  But  he  allows  that  he  does  have  a knack 
for  lightening  what  could  be  challenging  — even  deadly 
dull  — scientific  principles  in  a way  that  helps  his  stu- 
dents grasp  the  content.  Good  thing,  not  just  for  the  stu- 
dents but  for  the  instructor  himself,  who  has  taught  or 
studied  genetics  for  much  of  the  past  two  decades,  here 
at  Guelph  and  during  his  own  student  days  beginning  in 
his  native  Bulgaria. 

For  the  first  half  of  this  semester,  he  has  found  him- 
self in  the  classroom  every  day  of  the  week,  an  unlikely 
occurrence  for  most  faculty.  He’s  teaching  “Introduc- 
tory Molecular  Biology”  to  several  hundred  students  in 
War  Memorial  Hall  and  “Applied  Molecular  Genetics” 
to  about  90  senior  undergraduates  in  Axelrod.  (Midway 
through  this  semester,  he  will  hand  over  the  teaching 
reins  for  that  introductory  course  to  MCB  colleague 
Prof  Ray  Lu.)  Sure  enough,  a visit  later  in  the  week  to 
one  of  those  classes  finds  him  holding  forth  on  gene 
' -tr^slation  efficiency,  codons  and  reading  frames  dur- 
ing that  afternoon’s  lecture  on  how  earlier  researchers 
cracked  the  genetic  code,  or  the  “secret  of  life,”  as  Yankulov 
calls  it. 

Ask  him  how  he’d  explain  his  complex  research  interests  in 
DNA  replication  to  a non-scientist  and  he  offers  a decidedly 
non-didactic  “beer  story.” 

Pick  your  favoured  brew  — perhaps  a German  lager  or  Eng- 
lish bitter,  both  sometime  favourites  for  Yankulov.  Now  think 
of  the  brewer’s  yeast  whose  quiet  fermentation  produced  that 
ale. 

“I  work  on  the  creatures  that  make  beer,”  he  says,  referring 
to  his  use  of  the  single-celled  organisms  during  some  20  years’ 
worth  of  studies  of  genetics  and  molecular  biology. 

Not  that  he’s  studying  beer-making  itself.  Take  a micro- 
scope and  look  inside  those  yeast  cells,  way  down  into  the  ge- 
netic material  that  drives  the  entire  replication  process,  yielding 
more  and  more  yeast  cells,  all  busily  dividing  and  generally  do- 
ing their  bit  for  that  glass  of  bitter. 

“What  we  learn  about  cell  division  in  yeast  applies  to  all 
eukaryotes,”  he  says,  referring  to  organisms,  from  single-celled 
suds-makers  to  multicellular  suds- drinkers  alike,  whose  DNA  is 
contained  inside  a cell  nucleus.  “To  know  cancer,  you  have  to 
understand  yeast.” 

It’s  that  kind  of  lesson-leavening  that  also  turns  out  to  make 
things  more  palatable  for  many  of  those  undergrads.  Viktoriya 
Coneva,  a fourth-year  molecular  biology  and  genetics  student, 
says  the  applied  genetics  class  contains  lots  of  technical  detail, 
but  “Dr.  Yankulov  manages  to  txirn  the  technical  aspects  into  a 
story  with  plenty  of  witty  asides  to  keep  even  the  motiva- 
tion-deficient interested.  One  of  my  personal  favourites  is  his 
comment  to  the  class  emphasizing  the  importance  of  a specific 
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technique:  ‘If  your  grandma  could  give  you  advice  on  this  prob- 
lem, it  would  be  to  always  phosphatase  your  vector,  people!’ 
Well,  I’ll  have  a hard  time  skipping  the  phosphatase  step  now.” 
All  right,  so  it’s  not  exactly  Jim  Carrey.  Call  it  the  kind  of  hu- 
mour that  only  another  scientist  would  appreciate.  Back  in  his 
office,  Yankulov  shrugs.  “It’s  why  scientists  marry  scientists. 
They  understand  each  other.” 

Case  in  point:  His  wife,  Galina  Radeva,  completed  her  PhD 
in  biochemistry  at  Guelph  in  2004.  For  six  years,  she  worked 
with  MCB  professor  Frances  Sharom  on  studies  of  molecules 
that  help  cells  speak  to  each  other.  Currently,  Radeva  is  on  ma- 
ternity leave  with  the  couple’s  second  daughter,  Isabelle,  bom 
in  November.  They  also  have  a nine-year-old,  Sophia. 

The  two  met  as  students  in  Bulgaria  during  the  political  tur- 
moil that  precipitated  and  followed  the  collapse  of  the  Berlin 
Wall  in  1989.  Yankulov,  who  had  grown  up  in  Sofia,  studied  bi- 
ology and  molecular  biology  at  the  capital’s  university.  His  un- 
cle was  a geneticist  and  had  become  a role  model  for  him,  he 
says.  “I  was  primed  for  science.” 

He  had  married  Radeva,  who  was  then  completing  her  un- 
dergraduate degree,  and  was  preparing  to  defend  his  thesis 
when  the  wall  came  down.  He  says  the  fall  of  communism 
ended  a repressive  Bulgarian  regime,  albeit  one  that  had  already 
become  increasingly  irrelevant  to  many  of  their  generation. 

"We  started  ignoring  it,”  says  Yankulov.  “I  think  that’s  why 
the  system  collapsed.  We  didn’t  care.” 

But  the  political  upheaval  also  led  many  of  his  colleagues  to 
flee  to  western  universities,  including  his  own  supervisor  and 
thesis  advisers.  “When  the  wall  collapsed,  the  system  collapsed, 
and  there  was  nobody  to  defend  in  front  of.” 


The  couple  moved  to  London,  where  Yankulov 
took  a three-year  fellowship  at  the  Imperial  Cancer  Re- 
search Fund,  now  part  of  Cancer  Research  U.K. 

“I  was  lucky,”  he  says,  recalling  his  work  there  on 
fundamental  genetics  that  yielded  a paper  in  Cell  — 
one  of  the  top  research  journals  in  the  field  — and  pub- 
lication of  that  deferred  thesis. 

Moving  abroad  also  brought  its  share  of  personal 
challenges.  In  Bulgaria,  Yankulov  had  attended  an  Eng- 
lish-language school,  roughly  comparable  with  the 
French-immersion  school  Sophia  attends  in  Guelph.  “I 
thought  1 knew  English  before  I went  to  England,”  he 
says.  But  he  hadn’t  reckoned  on  the  local  dialect  spoken 
by  one  bus  driver  when  he  asked  for  directions.  "He 
spoke  in  pure  Cockney,  and  I couldn’t  get  a word.” 
Yankulov  held  a series  of  research  jobs  with  cancer 
institutes,  although  he’s  never  studied  cancer  directly. 
His  interest  lies  several  steps  away  on  the  lab  bench, 
where  he  studies  the  often-complex  regulatory  pro- 
cesses behind  DNA  replication,  gene  expression,  tran- 
scription and  the  cell  cycle.  A London  colleague  invited 
him  to  follow  him  to  Canada,  where  Yankulov  studied 
at  the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute,  then  worked  briefly  at 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  before  coming  to  Guelph  in 
1998. 

Today,  he  says  he  still  finds  inspiration  in  the  “grey 
and  dark  areas”  of  the  field.  Although  a lot  is  known 
about  DNA  replication,  “there’s  lots  we  don’t  know 
about,”  he  says,  including  how  the  genome  is  main- 
tained. 

Despite  having  studied  with  one  of  her  husband’s 
departmental  colleagues,  Radeva  has  never  actually 
worked  directly  with  him.  Cradling  her  two- 
month-old  daughter,  she  describes  her  husband’s  re- 
search interests:  "Since  genes  determine  disease,  what 
we  are,  why  some  people  get  sick  and  some  don’t,  it’s  important 
to  understand  how  they  work.” 

Tuan  On,  a third-year  student  in  molecular  biology  and  ge- 
netics, says  Yankulov’s  excitement  about  his  lecture  topics  is 
contagious.  Recalling  a conversation  about  On's  plan  to  work  in 
the  professor’s  research  lab  beginning  next  fall,  the  student  says; 
“I  could  see  his  eyes  light  up  when  he  talked  about  his  field.  He 
is  profoundly  passionate  about  molecular  biology.” 

Last  year,  the  family  lived  in  France,  where  Yankulov  had 
landed  a research  leave  at  I’Ecole  normale  sup^rieure  de  Lyon 
— what  he  calls  “one  of  the  roost  prestigious  research  institu- 
tions in  France.”  He  and  his  collaborators  have  already  pub- 
lished one  paper  in  EMBO  Journal  (Eiuropean  Molecular 
Biology  Organization)  about  regulation  of  telomere  length  in 
baker’s  yeast.  A second  paper  is  currently  under  review. 

Recalling  their  initial  meeting  back  in  Bulgaria,  where  they 
were  students  in  the  same  research  lab,  Radeva  calls  her  hus- 
band “passionate,  focused  and  determined”  about  his  research. 
She  says  it  was  that  desire  to  succeed  in  science — “all  his  life  he 
wanted  to  be  a professor”  — that  helped  him  weather  the  up- 
heaval in  Bulgaria  and  the  transition  to  England. 

She  says  it’s  also  what  sustains  his  interest  today,  an  interest 
he  shares  not  just  with  students  but  also  with  his  family,  for 
better  or  worse.  There  was  the  time  Sophia  brought  home  a 
school  alignment  to  write  about  a famous  Canadian.  She’d 
picked  Wayne  Gretzky  but  ended  up  writing  about  Frederick 
Banting  and  the  discovery  of  insulin  instead.  Radeva  laughs  as 
she  relates  the  eye-rolling  response  of  the  nine-year-oid  to  an- 
other of  Yankulov’s  soliloquies:  “OK.  Daddy,  stop  delivering  a 
lecture.  Let’s  just  have  a conversation.” 
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TSS  to  Focus  on 
WebCT  Upgrade 
at  Winter  Institute 

Use  of  system  has  grown  steadily  on  campus 


From  humble  beginnings  in 
1999  when  a handful  of  adven- 
j turous  U of  G instructors  volun- 
! leered  to  try  WebCT,  use  of  the 
j learning  management  system  for 
I on-campus  courses  has  grown 
: steadily,  says  Richard  Gorrie, 

1 courseware  services  manager  in 
I Teaching  Support  Services  (TSS). 

I Virtually  every  undergraduate 
' student  and  a growing  number  of 
i graduate  students  have  at  least  one 
I course  that  uses  WebCT,  he  says. 

1 “In  the  current  academic  year,  we 
; have  close  to  1,000  individuals  de- 
j sigrring  and  administering  more 
than  1,200  courses,  with  more  than 
I 130,000  ‘seats’  or  enrolments.  And 
I further  growth  is  inevitable.” 

To  keep  up,  WebCT  is  being  up- 
l dated  to  Campus  Edition  6,  with  a 
full  rollout  planned  for  fall  2006, 
says  Gorrie.  Support  for  WebCT  will 
be  upgraded  as  well.  On  the  system 
side,  Computing  and  Communica- 
tions Services  has  added  new  hard- 
ware and  a new  administrator. 
Zdenek  Nejedly  Avill  join  Steve 
Howie  on  a team  overseen  by  Leon 
Loo,  manager  of  departmental/aca- 
demic services. 

For  faculty  training  and  support. 
Teaching  Support  Services  (TSS)  has 
hired  part-time  e-learning  specialist 
)ason  Thompson,  who  will  join 
Gorrie  and  co-op  colleague  Will 
Chaban. 

Gorrie  says  WebCT  users  will  get 
a chance  to  work  directly  with 
Thompson  as  their  courses  are  set 
up  in  the  new  version.  Fall  courses 
will  be  the  priority  in  the  win- 
ter/summer, and  winter  courses  will 
be  targeted  in  the  summer/fall. 

Although  four  courses  are  cur- 
rently piloting  WebCT  6,  TSS  will 
kick  off  the  full  rollout  during  its 
Winter  Institute,  a two-day  WebCT 
retooling  workshop  to  be  held  dur- 
ing Reading  Week.  The  institute  will 
combine  face-to-face  consultation, 
orientations  to  the  new  version  and 
one-on-one  work. 

If  you’ve  been  thinking  about  do- 


ing something  more  with  your 
WebCT  course,  Aldo  Caputo,  man- 
ager of  learning  technology  and 
courseware  innovation  in  TSS,  rec- 
ommends you  consider  registering 
for  the  institute. 

“We’re  offering  each  eligible  par- 
ticipant in  the  institute  a package  of 
free  production  services  that  are 
normally  cost-recovery,  plus  access 
to  design  and  development  exper- 
tise,” he  says.  “It’s  a great  opportu- 
nity for  those  who  want  to  not  only 
learn  the  new  version  but  enhance 
their  course  as  well.” 

TSS  will  be  providing  a number 
of  other  supports  to  make  the  transi- 
tion a positive  experience,  says 
Caputo.  One  is  a newly  designed  on- 
line course  request  process  that  links 
to  help  materials  online. 

“It  will  also  allow  faculty  to  eval- 
uate their  already  highly  regarded 
WebCT  courses  — examine  what 
they’ve  done  in  the  past,  what  their 
colleagues  are  doing  and  how  new 
tools  in  6.0  might  further  develop 
the  online  components  of  their 
course  in  upcoming  semesters.” 

TSS  will  also  be  providing  new 
support  materials,  a full  slate  of 
training  sessions  and  one-on-one 
consultations,  he  says.  _ 

Gorrie  notes  that,  although  in- 
structors will  still  have  an  option  to 
easily  turn  over  existing  courses, 
those  who  simply  want  an  old  course 
re-established  will  still  need  to  re- 
view their  course,  if  only  to  tidy  up 
links  and  remove  old  files. 

“Recent  poUs  show  that  students 
appreciate  the  great  things  Guelph 
faculty  are  doing  with  online  materi- 
als and  activities,”  he  says.  "Instead 
of  looking  at  the  transition  to 
WebCT  6 as  just  a software  upgrade, 
we  hope  folks  will  use  this  as  an  op- 
portunity to  rethink  and  improve 
their  online  teaching  and  learning 
environments.” 

To  register  for  the  institute,  visit 
www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  If  you  have 
questions,  contact  Mary  Naim  at 
Ext.  53571. 


after  hours 


CORAL  MURRANT 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Human  Health  and 
Nutritional  Sciences  since  2000 
Prof.  Coral  Murrant  dedicates  a 
large  portion  of  her  downtime  to 
her  children,  Galen,  3,  and 
Rowan,  1,  and  capturing  their 
development  and  personalities  on 
film.  She’s  an  avid  amateur  pho- 
tographer, and  her  office  walls  are 
covered  with  images  of  the  boys. 

“If  it  weren’t  for  digital  cameras, 

I’d  be  broke,”  she  laughs. 

Sbe  months  ago,  Murrant  and  her  husband  bought  a 
100-year-old  house  close  to  downtown,  and  although 
they  don’t  mind  doing  some  of  the  fixing  up  themselves, 
she  says  they  got  more  than  they  bargained  for. 

“We  thought  we’d  do  some  painting  and  other  basic 
projects,  but  instead,  we’ve  also  had  to  remove  some 
walls  and  rewire  the  entire  place.  Jobs  that  should  take  a 
day  or  two  can  easily  take  a month  or  more  when  you 
have  kids.” 

To  relax  from  the  household  stress,  she  often  takes 
time  to  enjoy  a good  book  or  two.  She’s  currently  read- 
ing The  Fountainhead  by  Ayn  Rand  and  Harry  Potter  and 
the  Half-Blood Princehy  ]X.  Rowling.  "Reading  is  some- 
thing I’ve  rediscovered  in  my  post-doctoral  life,”  she 
says. 

In  terms  of  guilty  pleasures,  she  points  to  the  silver 
tin  on  her  desk.  Inside  is  a large  stash  of  Smarties  on 
hand  for  whenever  the  craving  hits.  During  the  five  years 
she  lived  in  the  United  States  doing  post-doctoral  stints 
in  Texas  and  New  York,  she  had  to  rely  on  friends  and 
family  members  to  send  Smarties  by  mail  because  she 
couldn’t  buy  them  there. 

“You  couldn’t  even  get  them  in  the  import  section  of 
the  grocery  store,”  she  says. 

PATRICK  MOUNTNEY 

Second-year  student  in  animal  science 
Patrick  Mountney  is  president  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College’s 
class  of  2008  executive,  a position 
he’s  holding  for  a second  year.  In 
this  role,  he  attends  meetings  and 
helps  co-ordinate  a number  of 
events,  including  sports  chal- 
lenges, weekly  pubs  and  a variety 
of  fundraisers. 

Over  the  holidays,  the  group 
known  as  the  '08  Mavericks  held  a Christmas  shoebox 
drive  and  filled  boxes  with  gifts  for  families  in  need. 


Patrick  Mountney 


“Each  box  cost  roughly  $20,  and  we  put  together 
around  50  of  them,”  says  Mountney.  who  is  also  known 
as  “Cowboy”  to  his  friends  in  OAC. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  the  executive,  he  finds 
time  to  play  hockey  and  volleyball  intramurals  each 
week.  A former  high  school  athlete,  he  got  involved  at 
Guelph  by  joining  teams  during  his  first  week  on  campus 
and  says  it’s  become  an  important  part  of  his  life  at 
university. 

“I  like  getting  out  and  taking  a break  from  school- 
work.  It’s  a great  way  to  meet  new  friends,  and  it’s  fun 
because  it’s  not  competitive." 

It  also  keeps  him  in  touch  with  other  students  in  OAC 
and  friends  from  other  colleges,  including  some  he  grew 
up  with  back  home  in  Prince  Edward  County. 

JILL  FERGUSON 

Co-ordinator,  Co-operative  Education  and  Career  Ser- 
vices, staff  member  since  2003 
Jill  Ferguson,  a self-taught  knitter, 
can  be  found  at  times  casting  on, 
purling  and  looping  while  watch- 
ing her  favourite  TV  shows.  She 
says  she  taught  herself  during  her 
final  year  of  university  because  she 
wanted  to  learn  something  new. 

On  the  back  of  her  office  door 
hangs  the  first  sweater  she  ever 

made,  a grey  and  white  but-  

ton-down  that  she  still  finds  per- 
fect for  chilly  days. 

Ferguson  also  enjoys  scrapbooking.  After  her  wed- 
ding, she  and  her  husband,  Jeff,  received  hundreds  of 
photos  of  their  ceremony  and  reception  from  their 
guests. 

“We  put  cameras  on  every  table,  so  we  should  have 
expected  that,”  she  says. 

Instead  of  letting  the  images  lie  tucked  away  in  boxes, 
she  decided  to  put  them  together  in  carefully  con- 
structed pages  adorned  with  colourful  designs  and  cap- 
tions. 

Her  interest  in  scrapbooking  only  grew  stronger  with 
the  birth  of  her  children,  Camryn,  6,  and  Evan,  3.  Now 
they  can  look  at  their  baby  pictures  and  photos  taken  of 
their  mile.stones  together.  “It  gives  them  a sense  of  their 
personal  history,”  she  says. 

Every  now  and  then,  Ferguson  will  come  across  a 
unique  piece  of  furniture  in  need  of  revival.  Whether  it’s 
been  passed  on  from  relatives  or  picked  up  at  a sale,  she 
puts  time  and  effort  into  refinishing  it  and  finding  a new 
use  for  it.  She’s  particularly  proud  of  an  old  hutch  she 
stained  and  polished  and  turned  into  a hallway  stand. 


Jill  Ferguson 
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A Message  for  India 


Book  looks  at  relationship  between  the  state  and  poor  in  India  and  how  people  can  communicate  their  concerns  to  the  state 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

WHEN  Prof.  RenI  V^ron  of 
the  Department  of  Geog- 
raphy was  a high  school  student  in 
his  home  country  of  Switzerland,  he 
became  interested  in  issues  of  social 
justice  and  the  environment.  He  got 
involved  in  activities  related  to  the 
anti-apartheid  movement,  environ- 
mental awareness  efforts  and 
student  politics.  Those  interests  have 
since  helped  shape  his  career  path,  he 
says. 

“I  grew  up  aware  that  we’re  all  a 
part  of  the  bigger  world,  perhaps  be- 
cause Switzerland  is  small  and  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  other  nations,” 
says  V6ron.  ‘T  find  that  perception 
lacking  a little  bit  in  Canada,  perhaps 
less  among  students  but  more  in 
people  of  an  older  generation.” 

His  latest  book,  Seeing  the  State: 
Governance  and  Govemmentality  in 
India,  co-authored  with  researchers 
from  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  King’s  College  and  re- 
leased in  September,  looks  at  the 
relationship  between  the  state  and 
the  poor  in  India  and  examines  how 
people  can  communicate  their  is- 
sues, concerns  and  demands  to  the 
state  in  an  effort  to  have  their  rights 
enforced. 

The  researchers  took  their  find- 
ings and  put  them  into  action,  shar- 
ing information  vnth  India’s 
policy-makers  at  different  levels  and 
making  them  aware  of  the  effects 
their  decisions  are  having  on 
people’s  livelihoods. 

“The  response  was  totally  sur- 
prising and  very  strong,”  says  V^ron, 
noting  that  many  of  the  group’s  rec- 
ommendations coming  from  villag- 
ers and  low-level  officials  were 
adopted  at  the  highest  levels.  For  ex- 


ample, the  timing  of  biannual  statu- 
tory village  meetings  was  changed  to 
accommodate  the  schedules  and 
commitments  of  the  villagers. 

“They  made  time  for  the  people, 
keeping  in  mind  that  many  of  them 
worked  long  days  and  couldn’t  book 
a mid-morning  or  mid-aftemoon 
meeting  during  planting  or  harvest- 
ing seasons.” 

V^ron,  who  earned  his  M.Sc.  and 
PhD  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  has 
been  studying  changing  rural  liveli- 
hoods in  India  for  more  than  10 
years.  He  says  globalization  is  an  im- 
portant area  of  study  because  it  af- 
fects everyone  in  some  way. 

“It’s  a question  of  social  justice 
really,  and  I’m  interested  in  under- 
standing how  globalization  affects 
people  who  are  already  marginalized 
and  in  finding  ways  to  make  markets 
more  responsible  to  poor  people.” 

V^ron’s  eye  has  been  focused  on 
examining  the  changes  that  India  has 
undergone  over  the  past  15  years  in 
its  structural  reformation  and  liber- 
alization and  how  globalization  and 
the  use  of  a market  system  have 
affected  the  lives  of  the  country’s 
poor. 

“Things  have  changed  quite  dra- 
matically in  terms  of  policies.  India 
used  to  be  highly  state-controlled; 
now,  more  choices  exist.  There’s 
more  emphasis  on  market  as  op- 
posed to  state  regulation  and  more 
emphasis  on.integraiing  India  into  a 
global  marketplace.  Thi.s  has  been 
going  on  throughout  the  world  over 
the  past  two  decades,  and  it’s  affect- 
ing people  differently  in  different 
countries.” 

He  says  the  question  ofwhether  a 
market  economy  is  good  for  India 
has  been  hotly  debated.  Some  think 
it’s  disastrous  for  the  people  and  that 


Prof.  Rene  Veron  says  economic  growth  In  India  is  limited  to  certain 
groups  of  people  and  regions.  photo  by  grant  wartin 


"Obviously,  both  views  are  ex- 
treme,” says  V^ron,  noting  that  his 
research  has  indicated  that  although 
overall  economic  growth  has  been 


the  country  is  being  sold  out  as  a 
result  of  capitalism.  Others  believe 
that  globalization  and  liberalization 
are  the  answer  to  all  of  India’s 


tain  groups  of  people  and  regions. 

“Wealthier  people  benefit  more 
from  open  markets,  whereas  mar- 
ginal groups,  including  women, 
tribal  groups  and  rural  farmers,  are 
totally  left  behind.  And  in  the  course 
of  this  process,  marginalized  people 
have  become  even  more  vulnerable.” 

He  says  most  farmers  have  little 
land  and  are  being  held  back  finan- 
cially and  technologically  to  supply 
international  markets  with  the  goods 
they  want. 

“Rural  farmers  aren’t  very  im- 
portant to  multinational  companies 
because  they  can’t  meet  the  demands 
and  standards,”  he  says.  “Often,  the 
only  option  for  people  in  underde- 
veloped regions  is  to  migrate  because 
globalization  creates  few  economic 
opportunities  there.” 

V^ron  cites  the  growing  export  of 
medicinal  plants  indigenous  to  India 
as  an  example  of  something  that 
could  benefit  India's  poor  but 
doesn't. 

“You  might  think  increasing 
global  demand  would  bring  prosper- 
ity to  the  people  who  have  tradition- 
ally collected  and  sold  these  products 
— namely  indigenous  peoples  — 
but  it  has  led  instead  to  over-harvest- 
ing and  exploitation.” 

Traders  and  go-betweens  are 
benefiting  from  this  exploitation  at 
the  expense  of  the  environment  and 
forest  collectors,  says  V^ron,  who 
notes  that  many  med'vctnal  products  . 
will  become  extinct  if  the  forests  of 
India  continue  to  go  unprotected. 

"It’s  hard  for  poor  people  to  say 
'no’  to  the  amount  of  money  being 
offered  by  traders,  and  as  a result,  the 
plants  aren’t  being  harvested  in  a 
sustainable  way.  They’re  forced  to 
make  short-term  decisions,  and  it’s 
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very  frustrating.” 
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See  a FamUy  Resemblance  in  That  Sea  Sponge? 

International  group  of  scientists  propose  new  classification  system  for  living  things 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

SOME  OF  YOUR  cJosest  relatives 
are  toadstools  — literally. 
You’re  a cousin  to  sea  sponges.  And 
as  for  belonging  to  the  animal 
kingdom  — well,  how  about 
discarding  that  lung’s  crovm  in 
favour  of  melding  into  a larger  group 
of  organisms  that  includes 
everything  from  mushrooms  to 
humans  under  the  tongue-tv/isting 
moniker  of  Opisthokonta? 

Those  are  among  the  ideas  being 
floated  by  an  international  group  of 
scientists,  including  two  U of  G biol- 
ogists, in  a potentially  controversial 
paper  that  suggests  reordering  rela- 
tionships among  creatures  great  and 
small,  including  upending  the  tradi- 
tional classification  of  animals  as  a 
separate  kingdom  of  living  things. 

In  fact,  if  the  group’s  idea  catches 
on  — not  a sure  thing,  as  one 


Guelph-based  contributor  concedes 
— the  system  long  used  for  slotting 
living  things  into  neady  labelled 
ranking  silos  may  become  just  so 
much  natural  history.  Call  it  a flat- 
tening of  die  organizational  chart  of 
the  natural  world. 

Is  it  possible  that  few  scientists, 
let  alone  the  general  public,  will  pay 
the  idea  any  heed? 

‘'Many  people  think  worrying 
about  reladonships  is  useless,”  says 
Prof.  Denis  Lynn,  Integrative  Biol- 
ogy. “But  if  classification  reflects 
evolution,  then  it  has  predictive 
potential.” 

Recognizing,  for  example,  that  a 
particular  pathogen  that  can  lull 
AIDS  patients  and  other  immuno- 
compromised people  is  a fungus  and 
not  something  else  suggests  more 
targeted  treatments.  Or  knowing 
that  the  organism  responsible  for 
potato  blight,  such  as  the  one  that 
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caused  the  19th-century  famine  in 
Ireland,  is  not  a fungus  explains  the 
ineffectiveness  of  fimgicides  in 
treating  it. 

Take  reports  of  Cyclospora-con- 
taminated  fruit  from  Central  Amer- 
ica that  sickened  U.S.  consumers  in 
the  late  1990s.  Knowing  more  about 
relationships  among  often-cryptic 
parasites  may  help  in  diagnosing 
such  cases  of  food-borne  illness 
more  quickly  and  accurately,  says 
co-author  Prof.  John  Barta, 

Pathobiology.  He’s  currendy  on 
research  leave  in  Australia,  where 
he’s  studying  marine  parasites  re- 
lated to  Cryptosporidium,  an  organ- 
ism that  contaminated  water 
supplies  and  killed  and  sickened 
people  in  North  Battieford,  Sask.,  in 
2001  and  in  Milwaukee  in  1993. 

Both  Guelph  scientists  are  among 
28  co-authors  of  the  paper,  which 
appeared  in  the  September/October 
issue  of  The  Journal  of  Eukaryotic  Mi- 
aobiology,  published  by  the  Interna- 
tional Society  of  Protistologists.  As 
the  journal’s  editor-in-chief  and 
chair  of  the  society’s  systematics  and 
evolution  committee,  Lynn  has 
helped  lead  the  group’s  efforts  over 
the  past  two  years. 

Currendy,  all  living  things  fall 
into  one  of  two  large  groups.  If 
you’re  a one-celled  organism  with- 
out a nucleus  or  other  specialized 
components,  you’re  a prokaryote, 
which  includes  the  two  major  groups 
of  bacteria  and  archaebacteria. 
Everything  else  is  a eukaryote, 
grouped  under  four  kingdoms  — 
animals,  plants,  fungi  and  single- 
celled  protists. 

Despite  looking  like  bacteria, 
protists  are  eukaryotes  — their  DNA 
shows  up  as  chromosomes  within  a 
distinct  nucleus.  Think  of  the 
amoeba  or  of  cihates,  the  hairy  sin- 
gle-celled creatures  Lynn  studies,  in- 
cluding Paramecium,  used  by 
generations  of  biology  students  to 


Energy  Tip 

Be  sure  to  completely  turn  off 
(with  a power  bar,  if  possible) 
your  computer  system  at  the 
end  of  the  day  and  over  week- 
ends. Leaving  a computer  on 
benefits  no  one  but  the  power 
companies!  If  you're  going  to 
be  away  for  more  than  30  min- 
utes, power  dovm  your  com- 
puter. 


demonstrate  cell  division  under  the 
microscope.  Protists  also  include 
malaria-causing  Plasmodium,  one  of 
a group  of  parasites  studied  by  Barta 
that  use  special  structures  to  slip  into 
host  cells. 

Leaving  aside  prokaryotes,  the 
paper  suggests  reshuffling  those  four 
eukaryotic  kingdoms  to  create  six 
new  clusters  of  organisms.  In  this 
new  order,  animals  and  fungi  belong 
to  one  group  along  with  two  related 
groups  of  protists.  Plants  fall  into  a 
separate  cluster  along  with  often- mi- 
nuscule organisms,  including  red 
and  green  algae.  All  the  other  sin- 
gle-celled eukaryotes  slide  into  one 
of  the  remaining  four  new  groups. 

Sharp-eyed  observers  will  notice 
that  these  big  changes  hinge  on  ac- 
cepting a new  view  of  the  smallest  of 
the  eukaryotes.  Are  there  really  so 
many  differences  among  those  mi- 
nuscule and  seemingly  insignificant 
specks  of  life  to  merit  apportioning 
them  among  six  separate  groups  and 
to  effectively  lump  animals,  includ- 
ing us,  with  fungi  and  sea  sponges? 

Lynn  stresses  that  the  new  group- 
ings are  hardly  arbitrary.  Rather, 
they’re  based  on  recent  research  into 
organisms’  evolutionary  heritage 
and  findings  from  such  modem 
tools  as  electron  microscopy  and 
molecular  biology. 

“The  old  five  kingdoms  don’t  re- 
flect the  evolutionary  relationships 
among  organisms,”  he  says.  “These 
are  new  ideas  about  how  organisms 
are  related  to  each  other.” 

Might  these  new  groupings  be  in- 
terpreted as  a protistologist’s  power 
grab?  After  all,  the  proposal  effec- 
tively elevates  many  of  those  humble 
unicellular  eukaryotes  to  a par  with 
animals  and  plants. 

Lynn  smiles.  “I  don’t  know  what 
to  say  about  that.  It’s  more  impor- 
tant for  me  to  have  a classification 
that  reflects  evolutionary  relation- 
ships than  to  be  politically  correct.” 

He  expects  more  controversy 
over  another  major  proposed 
change.  Under  the  suggested  system, 
the  word  “kingdom”  becomes  an 
anachronism.  So  do  all  the  progres- 
sively detailed  rank  labels  — phy- 
lum, class,  order  and  family  — that 
allow  biologists  to  slot  all  living 
things  into  their  appointed  places  in 
nature’s  organizational  chart. 

The  chart  itself  remains,  allowing 
a reader  to  trace  humans,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  widest  grouping  of 
Opisthokonta  through  Metazoa  to 
Animalia.  (The  paper  doesn’t  try  to 
subdivide  animals  themselves;  Lynn 


expects  animal  experts  vrill  do  that.) 
But  the  rank  labels  are  replaced  by  a 
combination  of  bullet  entries  and 
paragraph  indents  that  resemble 
someone’s  overly  detailed  Power- 
Point presentation. 

Lynn  says  the  group  had  consid- 
ered introducing  new  rank  names  — 
sub-subclasses,  super-super-orders, 
super-kingdoms,  even  empires  and 
super-empires.  But  they  realized  that 
making  a single  change  in  future  — 
say,  having  to  accommodate  a newly 
discovered  creature  — would  re- 
quire a whole  cascade  of  changes 
through  the  system  that  would  re- 
flect not  biology  but  bookkeeping. 

Under  the  new  system,  “if  we  dis- 
cover something  new,  all  we  do  is  ad- 
just the  tabs,”  he  says. 

That  means  finding  a new  human 
species  would  be  greeted  with  the 
same  studied  neutrality  as  the  dis- 
covery of  a new  fly.  Says  Lynn:  “We 
should  get  as  excited  about  discover- 
ing a new  protist  as  discovering  a 
new  fossil  human.” 

Still,  even  the  scientist  concedes 
that  classification  is  rather  like  gene- 
alogy: we’re  inevitably  more  inter- 
ested in  people  closer  to  us  on  the 
family  tree.  “There’s  bound  to  be  an 
anthropocentric  view  to  what’s 
important.” 

Like  Lynn  and  Barta,  the  paper’s 
co-authors  are  specialists  in  various 
groups  of  protists.  Eight  co-authors 
are  Canadian,  14  are  American,  and 
the  others  hail  from  Europe  and 
Central  America. 

Although  they  agreed  on  much  of 
the  proposed  classification  system, 
there  was  wrangling  over  some  or- 
ganisms. Even  Lynn  has  had  to  wres- 
tle with  the  implications  while 
writing  a new  book  about  ciliates. 

‘Tve  gone  along  with  the  group 
and  displayed  them  as  a rankless  hi- 
erarchy, but  in  my  head,  I consider 
them  a phylum,  etc.  I have  to  face 
whether  I will  be  consistent  with  this 
paper.” 

Bracing  for  discussion  and  even 
controversy,  he  stresses  that  this  new 
classification  system  is  strictly  a hy- 
pothesis — albeit  a well-considered 
one  — that  will  need  to  be  tested  by 
scientists. 

“All  scientific  knowledge  has  an 
element  of  uncertainty.  We’re  more 
certain  that  this  is  a truer  reflection 
of  evolutionary  history  than  the 
five-kingdom  system  is.” 

How  much  more  certain?  “1 
would  bet  10-to-one  odds  on  these 
six  groups  being  a more  correct  re- 
flection.” 
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Prof.  Aaron  Berg,  left,  is  working  with  Department  of  Geography  chief 
electronics  technologist  Mario  Finoro  to  calibrate  a soil  moisture  probe. 
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Keeping  an  Eye 
on  Soil  Moisture 

Satellite  will  track  Earth's  surface  soil  water  trends 


BY  SARAH  FISCHER 
SPARK  PROGRAM 

SCIENCE,  SOILAND  SPACE  — it’s 
all  coming  together  for  U of  G 
researchers  trying  to  use  soil 
moisture  levels  to  help  determine 
long-term  weather  trends  and 
climate  change. 

Advanced  space  technology, 
along  with  a land-based  soil  network 
led  by  Prof.  Aaron  Berg,  Geography, 
will  be  used  to  monitor  climate 
change  and  the  impact  on  water  sup- 
ply. A satellite  due  to  be  launched  by 
2010  will  keep  an  eye  on  the  amount 
of  water  stored  in  the  Earth’s  soil. 

“Soil  moisture  levels  can  play  a 
critical  role  in  determining  long- 
term climate  and  weather  trends,” 
says  Berg.  “The  combination  of  the 
satellite  and  a ground  observation 
network  will  allow  us  to  produce 
quality  data  on  soil  moisture  levels 
to  pass  on  to  weather  experts.” 
NASA,  MIT,  General  Dynamics, 
the  Canadian  Space  Agency  and  the 
National  Polar-Orbiting  Opera- 
tional Environmental  Satellite  Sys- 
tem are  working  towards  launching 
the  satellite,  named  Hydros  (Greek 
for  water).  It  will  monitor  the 
Eartli’s  surfece,  providing  a global 
view  of  changing  soil  moisture  con- 
ditions, which  experts  believe  may 
be  the  next  big  step  in  predicting 
long-term  climate  and  weather 
trends. 

The  amount  of  water  stored  in 
the  soil  is  a key  source  of  informa- 
tion about  climate  change  and  how 
tire  global  water  supply  is  changing, 
says  Berg.  Currently,  climate  predic- 
tions are  based  mostly  on  ocean 
temperatures.  But  several  studies 
have  shown  that  soil  moisture  is  also 
important  for  weather  and  climate 
prediction.  Tliat  means  soil  mois- 


ture records  can  do  double  the  work 
by  improving  numerical  weather 
forecasts,  monitoring  climate 
change  and  understanding  variances 
in  the  global  water  supply,  he  says. 

From  space,  the  satellite  will 
measure  soil  moisture  levels  by  re- 
cording data  images  of  the  Earth’s 
surface  soil  water  trends.  The  satel- 
lite can  survey  locations  of  up  to 
1,000  kilometres  in  total  area  and 
will  record  soil  moisture  levels  to  a 
depth  of  five  centimetres. 

To  uncover  moisture  levels 
deeper  into  the  Earth’s  surface,  Berg 
will  combine  the  satellite  data  with 
hydrologic  models,  determining  soil 
moisture  levels  all  the  way  down 
through  the  root  zone.  He’s  co- 
ordinating a land-based  research 
network  consisting  of  two  test  sites, 
one  in  Ontario  and  another  in 
southern  Saskatchewan  (similar  in 
size  to  those  surveyed  by  the  satel- 
lite). He’ll  use  soil  moisture  moni- 
toring equipment  to  observe  any 
variance  within  the  large  survey  lo- 
cations that  the  satellite  may  not 
catch. 

The  network  and  satellite  will 
have  an  immediate  impact  in  help- 
ing with  climate  and  weather  predic- 
tions, he  says. 

“We’ll  be  able  to  better  under- 
stand how  water  is  cycling  around 
on  our  planet.” 

Berg  is  constructing  his  network 
now,  so  preliminary  findings  can  be 
recorded  before  the  satellite’s  2010 
launch.  He’ll  continue  to  monitor 
soil  moisture  levels  while  the  satel- 
lite’s in  orbit,  ensuring  consistency. 

Graduate  student  Dionne 

Hansen  is  also  involved  in  this  pro- 
ject, which  is  sponsored  by  the  Natu- 
ral Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Q>uncil  and  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation. 
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Female  students  actually  gain  an  average  of  five  pounds  during  their  first  year 

BY  MITCH  RITTER 
SPARK  PROGRAM 

The  “Freshman  15,”  a term 
used  to  describe  the  weight  gain 
many  university  students  experience 
in  their  first  year,  is  grossly 
overestimated,  say  two  U of  G 
professors. 

Prof.  Alison  Duncan,  Human 
Health  and  Nutritional  Sciences, 
and  Prof.  Janis  Randall  Simpson, 
Family  Relations  and  Applied  Nutri- 
tion, studied  more  than  100 
first-year  female  students  at  U of  G 
and  found  that  they  gained  only  five 
pounds  from  the  time  they  left  high 
school  to  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
university.  They  did,  however,  also 
increase  their  body  mass  index,  body 
fat  and  waist  circumference. 

“Although  five  pounds  is  not  as 
bad  as  the  mythical  15-pound  gain, 
it’s  still  cause  for  concern  because  it 
represents  a significant  increase  in 
body  weight,”  Duncan  says. 


The  first  year  of  university  is  an 
exciting  time,  filled  with  many  chal- 
lenges and  obstacles  to  good  eating, 
she  says.  For  most  young  adults,  uni- 
versity is  their  first  opportunity  to 
live  alone  and  make  many  independ- 
ent choices,  including  those  related 
to  diet  and  eating.  The  transition  can 
be  difficult  because  university  stu- 
dents are  busy  with  classes,  home- 
work and  socializing,  more  so  than 
when  they  were  in  high  school,  she 
adds.  Studying  the  transitional  pe- 
riod gave  the  researchers  insight  into 
the  students’  lifestyles  before 
university  and  while  attending. 

“We  didn’t  find  any  increase  in 
the  female  participants’  caloric  in- 
takes, so  the  weight  gain  was  likely 
due  to  their  changes  in  lifestyle,”  says 
Randall  Simpson.  “Increased  time  in 
front  of  computers  may  have  been  a 
factor  in  weight  gain.” 

Participants  were  tracked  from 
their  last  month  in  high  school  until 
the  end  of  their  first  year  at  univer- 


sity, meeting  three  times  with  the  re- 
searchers for  updates  on  food 
choices,  eating  patterns  and  food 
distribution.  The  meetings  took 
place  in  the  summer  of  the  students’ 
final  year  of  high  school,  at  the  end 
of  their  fall  semester  at  U of  G and  at 
the  end  of  their  winter  semester. 

The  study  is  now  being  con- 
ducted with  males,  and  the  research- 
ers are  looking  for  young  men 
entering  their  first  year  at  Guelph  in 
September  2006  to  participate. 
When  the  study  is  complete,  Duncan 
and  Randall  Simpson  hope  the  re- 
sults will  be  used  to  help  develop 
long-term  healthy  eating  and  life- 
style programs  for  students. 

Others  involved  in  this  research 
were  M.Sc.  student  Kelly  Ferreira 
and  undergraduate  students 
Melinda  Edmonds  Huyge,  Alida 
Finnie,  Erica  Nikiforuk  and  Sarah 
Leavey.  Project  funding  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Danone  Institute 
Canada. 


Nominations  Sought 
for  Student  Life  Awards 


Nominations  are  being  sought 
for  U of  G’s  four  annual 
student  life  awards  — the  R.P. 
Gilmor  Student  Life  Award,  the 
Roberta  Mason  Rookie  Involvement 
Award,  the  Andre  Auger  Citizenship 
Award  and  the  Brian  D.  StiUivan 
Student  Leadership  Award. 

The  Gilmor  Award  recognizes  in- 
dividuals or  groups  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  betterment  of  student 
life  at  U of  G. 


The  Roberta  Mason  Award  is 
presented  to  a student  in  any  semes- 
ter who,  during  his  or  her  first  year  of 
active  involvement  on  campus,  has 
made  invaluable  contributions  to  a 
club  or  organization. 

The  Auger  Award  goes  to  an  un- 
dergraduate or  graduate  student 
who  demonstrates  vision,  compas- 
sion, leadership  and  a strong  sense  of 
commitment  to  the  community 
through  his  or  her  volunteer  efforts 


The  Sullivan  Award  is  presented 
to  a graduating  student  who  has 
made  significant  contributions  to 
student  leadership  on  campus  j 
through  involvement  as  an  elected  \ 
or  appointed  student  representative,  j 
Nominations  are  due  by  March  3 
at  4 p.m.  at  the  Information  Desk  on 
Level  1 of  the  University  Centre.  For 
more  details,  drop  by  the  Info  Desk 
or  visit  www.studentiife.uoguelph. 
ca/sao/awars.cfin. 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be 
held  at  the  end  of  the  semester  for  a S50  gift  certificate  donated  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who 
submits  the  right  answer  by  Feb.  10  at  4:45  P-m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to 
r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56982.  The  following  people  correctly  reported  that  the  jan.  25 
photo  was  of  a sculpture  in  front  of  Creelman  Hall:  john  Van  Manen,  Betty  Clyde.  Brad  Koegler,  Nicole 
Shepard,  Richard  Dunn,  Irish  Dean,  janet  Pert,  Karen  MacDonald  and  Cassandra  Struke-Conrad. 

PHOTO  BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 
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Grad  Research  Targets  Metabolic  Syndrome 

Study  suggests  a diet  with  moderate  amounts  of  protein,  combined  with  regular  exercise,  may  reduce  risk  factors  for  heart  disease,  diabetes 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Yvonne  Ogilvie  just  wanted  to 
lose  weight.  Following  a 12- 
week  study  at  U of  G,  not  only  had 
the  Guelph  resident  shed  about  30 
pounds  but  she’d  also  gained 
confidence  and  self-esteem  — not  to 
mention  being  able  to  fit  into  clothes 
long  buried  at  the  back  of  her  closet. 
“1  feel  better  as  a person,”  Og^vie 
says. 

Her  experience  mirrors  that  of 
other  women  who  took  part  in  a 
weight-loss  study  run  on  campus  in 
2004.  M.Sc.  student  Dawn  Camp- 
bell, who  is  now  writing  up  the  re- 
sults for  her  thesis  in  the  Department 
of  Human  Health  and  Nutritional 
Sciences  (HHNS),  says  the  project 
may  point  to  a way  not  just  to  lose 
weight  but  to  also  reduce  women’s 
risk  of  heart  disease  and  stroke. 

Preliminary-  results  of  Campbell’s 
study  suggest  that  low-calorie,  mod- 
erate-protein diets  combined  with 
regular  exercise  may  help  overweight 
and  obese  women  combat  metabolic 
syndrome.  This  condition  — which 
she  calls  an  “up-and-coming”  health 
problem  — occurs  in  people  with 
several  key  risk  factors  that  predis- 
pose one  in  four  adult  Canadians  to 
increased  rales  of  heart  disease, 
stroke  and  type  2 diabetes,  according 
to  the  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation. 

Those  risk  factors  are  high  ab- 
dominal obesity  (measured  as  waist 
girth  greater  than  88  centimetres  for 
women  and  102  cm  for  men),  high 
triglycerides  or  blood  fat,  low  levels 
ofhigh-densitybpoprotein  (“good”) 
cholesterol,  high  blood  pressure  and 
high  fasting  glucose  levels.  Although 
none  of  these  risk  factors  alone  is 
life-threatening,  says  Campbell,  in- 
dividuals with  three  or  more  of  them 
have  metabolic  syndrome  and  could 
face  higher  rates  of  cardiovascular 
disease  and  other  health  problems. 

Her  study  suggests  that  women 
following  a diet  with  intermediate 


Graduate  student  Dawn  Campbell  practises  what  she  preaches  when  it 
comes  to  healthy  eating.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


amounts  of  protein  will  lose  more 
wei^t  and  see  greater  improve- 
ments in  most  risk  factors  than  will 
people  eating  high-  or  low-protein 
diets. 

Earlier  studies  have  shown  that 
regular  physical  activity  alone  helps 
people  avoid  metabolic  syndrome, 
although  Campbell  says  her  prelimi- 
nary results  didn’t  distinguish  be- 
tween the  effects  of  diet  and  exercise. 
The  third-year  master’s  student  is 
now  analyzing  her  results  for  her 
thesis  defence  this  spring. 


Meanwhile,  she  says  her  study  has 
already  helped  the  women  who  par- 
ticipated lose  weight  and  learn  more 
about  their  health.  Only  a couple  of 
the  study  subjects  had  even  heard  of 
metabolic  syndrome,  she  says. 

“It  was  interesting  for  some  to 
learn  they  were  at  risk  and  to  learn 
what  metabolic  syndrome  was.  Now 
that  they  know,  they  can  start  to  take 
control.  A lot  didn’t  know  they  were 
at  risk.” 

Campbell’s  eight-month-long 
study  involved  54  women  in  one  of 


three  12-week  diet  and  exercise  regi- 
mens. All  the  study  volunteers  were 
overweight  or  obese,  as  measured  by 
body  mass  index  or  a ratio  of  height 
to  weight.  All  had  at  least  three  risk 
factors  for  metabolic  syndrome. 

Participants  followed  a reduced- 
calorie  diet  (30-per-cent  fat)  with 
high,  intermediate  or  low  amounts 
of  protein.  Besides  attending  weekly 
nutritional  counselling  sessions, 
they  headed  to  the  Athletics  Centre 
three  times  a week  for  hour-long 
workouts  combining  resistance  and 
cardiovascular  training. 

Participants  had  to  keep  food  and 
exercise  logs  and  underwent  peri- 
odic measurements  in  Campbell’s 
Powell  Building  research  lab  for  ev- 
erything from  weight  and  blood 
pressure  to  blood  lipids  and  glucose 
and  body  composition. 

The  group  eating  intermediate 
amounts  of  protein  lost  almost  nine 
kilograms  on  average,  compared 
with  6.2  kilograms  for  the  low-pro- 
tein group  and  7.1  kilograms  for  the 
high-protein  group.  That  first  group 
also  lost  more  fat  while  preserving 
lean  mass  (body  composition)  and 
saw  greater  decreases  in  waist  girth, 
blood  insulin  and  triglycerides.  All 
groups  saw  reduced  blood  pressure 
and  blood  glucose  levels.  LDL  or  bad 
cholesterol  fell  in  all  three,  with  the 
low-protein  group  showing  the 
greatest  decline. 

“These  data  suggest  that  all 
groups  decreased  the  severity  and/or 
number  of  risk  factors  associated 
with  metabolic  syndrome,  but  that 
the  intermediate-protein  diet  is 
more  effective  than  the  low-protein 
or  high-protein  diets,"  says 
Campbell. 

She  suggests  that  the  intermedi- 
ate diet  offered  more  food  choices 
and  was  easiest  to  comply  with. 
“Most  of  the  women  were  still  obese, 
but  they’re  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion,” she  says. 


An  earlier  study  by  her  supervi- 
sor, Prof.  Kelly  Meckling,  had  exam- 
ined the  effect  of  protein- 
carbohydrate  ratios  on  weight  loss  in 
overweight  women,  but  hadn’t 
looked  specifically  at  subjects  with 
metabolic  syndrome. 

Campbell  studied  physiology  at 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
before  coming  to  U of  G.  “I’ve  always 
had  a really  strong  interest  in  nutri- 
tion,” she  says.  A certified  fitness 
consultant,  she  cycles,  swims  and 
hikes  and  works  out  at  the  gym  in  her 
hometown  of  Milton.  She’s  applied 
to  medical  school  for  the  fall. 

Referring  to  her  research,  she 
says;  “You  feel  like  you’re  making  a 
difference.  For  me,  it’s  all  about  edu- 
cation.” 

Campbell  has  discussed  the  pre- 
liminary study  results  with  food-ser- 
vice providers  and  in  campus 
seminars.  She  plans  to  visit  northern 
Ontario  this  winter  through  an  out- 
reach initiative  intended  especially 
to  discuss  lifestyle  and  nutrition  with 
youth  in  rural  and  remote  areas. 

Several  years  ago,  Ogilvie  had 
dropped  about  30  pounds  after  join- 
ing a commercial  weight-loss  pro- 
gram, but  health  problems  and  lack 
of  money  for  the  fees  led  her  to  put 
those  pounds  back  on.  Assigned  to 
the  high-protein  diet  in  Campbell’s 
study,  she  lost  30  pounds,  then  con- 
tinued to  lose  weight  after  the  study 
ended,  eventually  dropping  to  172 
pounds  from  her  original  223.  A year 
later,  she  had  maintained  that  weight 
and  was  continuing  to  watch  her 
diet,  including  portion  control  and 
choosing  low-fat,  high-protein 
foods. 

Ogilvie  says  she  was  impressed 
with  Campbell  and  the  other  stu- 
dents who  worked  with  her  on  the 
study.  “These  students  are  responsi- 
ble, mature  adults  who  are  there  to 
learn  and  to  help  people.  I can  only 
say  the  best  about  them.” 


Mo(deration  in  Eating,  Exercise  Is  Key 


P VERYTHING  IN  MODERATION"  is  the 
eating  and  exercise  motto  for  Dawn 
Campbell,  a master’s  student  in  the 
Department  of  Human  Health  and 
Nutritional  Sciences.  A certified  fitness 
consultant,  she  subscribes  to  the  school  of 
making  lifestyle  changes  rather  than 
foUowing  crash  diets  or  short-term  exercise 
programs. 

She  visits  the  gym  three  times  a week,  an 
hour  at  a time,  for  whole-body  weight  and 
cardiovascular  training.  “It’s  efficient  and  you 
can  fit  it  into  your  schedule.” 

On  alternate  weekdays,  she  hikes  or  cycles 


for  an  hour,  including  training  with  her  father 
for  their  annual  fundraising  ride  for  multiple 
sclerosis. 

Campbell  likes  to  exercise  early  in  the  day, 
around  7 a.m.  “It  really  sets  me  up  for  the 
day." 

She  finds  that  regular  exercise  helps  her 
control  a gastrointestinal  condition  whose 
symptoms  include  occasional  nausea  and 
lethargy,  At  the  supermarket,  she  shuns  pro- 
cessed and  refined  items  and  chooses  whole 
foods. 

To  control  both  weight  and  nausea,  she 
eats  more  often  and  in  smaller  amounts 
through  the  day.  Breakfast  might  be  an  om- 


elette or  oatmeal,  with  a banana  and  almonds. 
For  lunch,  she  often  has  a grilled  chicken 
salad  and  soup,  or  a tuna  or  chicken  sand- 
wich, along  with  lots  of  carrots,  celery  and 
other  vegetables. 

“You’re  hitting  all  the  food  groups.  Also, 
these  are  low-calorie,  so  you  can  eat  more.” 

For  dinner,  she  chooses  chicken  breast,  a 
veggie  burger,  turkey  or  ham,  and  lots  of  veg- 
etables, including  steamed  broccoli,  cauli- 
flower, snow  peas  and  sweet  potato.  Between 
meals,  she  snacks  on  an  apple  and  cheese  or 
cottage  cheese.  Rather  than  confine  herself  to 
a small  glass  of  fruit  juice,  she’ll  eat  an  orange 
(more  fibre  as  well). 


Looking  to  reduce  caffeine,  Campbell 
sticks  to  lots  of  water  and  herbal  tea. 

She  feeds  her  occasional  ice  cream  crav- 
ings with  moderate  amounts.  If  you’re  paying 
attention  to  your  diet  and  exercise,  she  says, 
you  can  afford  to  indulge  once  in  a while. 
Better  that  than  depriving  yourself  and 
binging  later,  or  picking  at  all  kinds  of  other 
snacks  — and  taking  in  extra  calories  anyway 
— in  a vain  attempt  to  stave  off  the  craving. 

If  she’s  going  out  to  eat,  she  often  has  a 
snack  first  to  avoid  overeating,  especially  at  a 
buffet.  And  rather  than  have  a larger  treat,  she 
looks  for  smaller  individually  wrapped  items 
like  chocolate  kisses. 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


Pbnoa  books, 
lessons  & more! 


2 1 8-A  Victoria  Rd.S. 
Guelph,  Ont. 

N1E5R1 

fax:  519.836.9474 
lesson  Dne;  519.716.4792 


836.8492 
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GUELPH 


(est.  1978) 


I Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 
I Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

I MusU^arten 

I Core  French 
I Monthly  Field  Trips 
I Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


POSSIBILITIES  ARE 
ENDLESS ... 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
'A  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 


Desig?i  your  own  unique  pattern, 
the  possibilities  are  endless! 

• EXTENSIVE  SELECTIONS  • 
Ceramic 
Marble 
Slate 

• OVER  1000  COLOURS  TO  CHOOSE  • 


Downtown  Guelph 
1 5 1 Waterloo  Ave. 
Guelph,  Ont. 

836-3810 


“WrA/n  the  ChUd  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future” 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


"Quality  and  Craftsmanship  are 
a Family  Tradition" 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


Lasalle  upright  piano,  Jack  Lalonde 
juicer.  Bev,  bbuckie@uoguelph.ca. 


Vintage  Leica  35mm  camera  equip- 
ment, includes  two  bodies  and  vari- 
ous lenses,  Erik,  erikjohn@rogers. 


Ikea  birch  veneer  five-section 
TV/media  cabinet  on  casters,  about 
five  by  1*/^  feet,  photo  available, 
pcnnybeanish@hotmail.com. 

1995  Ford  Ranger  XLT,  green, 
two-door,  five-speed,  four-cylinder, 
4x2,  rear-wheel  drive,  extended  cab, 
power  mirrors,  bed  liner,  AM/FM 
cassette,  both  all-season  and  snow 
tires,  trailer  hitch,  188,000  km,  well- 
maintained,  Ext.  52755  or  846-9458 
evenings. 

Kenmore  sewing  machine,  18  built- 
in  stitches  with  darning  foot  and 
walking  foot  for  quilting,  tapestry 
carrying  case,  regularly  serviced, 
Linda,  821-0007. 

Matching  dark  brown  loveseats;  GM 
truck  window  deflectors,  never  used; 
Truck  Club;  antique  dresser  with 
roimd  mirror,  photos  available.  Ext. 
53044  or  kczemic@uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


suitable  for  single  professional,  gas 
fireplace,  air  conditioning,  separate 
entrance,  parking  for  one  car,  close 
to  shopping  and  bus  stop,  available 
immediately,  non-smoker,  no  pets, 
references  and  first  and  last  months’ 
rent  required,  $600  a month  inclu- 
sive, Angie,  821-9693. 

One-bedroom  condo  in  Florida, 
refurbished,  four  miles  from  Disney 
World,  sleeps  four,  ensuite  Jacuzzi, 
breakfast  facilities,  $425  Cdn  a 
month  includes  heated  pools,  hot 
tubs,  sauna,  tennis,  available  March 
3 to  10,  836-8240  after  5 p.m.  or 
766-8240. 

Winterized  cottage  on  Bruce  Penin- 
sula, available  weekly  or  for  week- 
ends, 856-4786. 

Three-bedroom  apartment  in  cen- 
tury home,  quiet  neighbourhood, 
newly  renovated,  hardwood  floors, 
walking  distance  to  downtown, 
parking,  $1,275  a month  inclusive, 
available  immediately,  Donna,  241- 
8846. 

Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France,  short- 
term rental;  fiimished  two-bedroom 
holiday  home  in  Antibes  on  French 
Riviera,  weekly  or  monthly,  Nicole, 
836-6745  or  frunoU@rogers.com. 


WANTED 


Large  three-bedroom  apartment  in 
north  Guelph,  private  entrance, 
four-piece  bath,  satellite,  parking, 
central  air,  15-minute  drive  to  cam- 
pus, suitable  for  sabbatical  faculty  or 
professional,  $980  a month  plus 
hydro,  available  March  1,  Ext.  52901 
or  ymine@uoguelph.ca. 

One-bedroom  basement  apartment 
in  quiet  neighbourhood  in  west  end, 


Adults  Aged  IB  and  Older 
IVeeded  for  Study 

Researchers  at  the  University  of  Guelph  are  conducting 
interviews  in  Guelph  to  learn  more  about  the 
experiences  that  vegetarians  and  former  vegetarians  have 
had  with  changing  their  diets. 

Please  send  an  email  to  jread@uoguelph.ca 
or  call  (519)  824-1120,  Ext.  54479  (Guelph) 


One-bedroom  basement  apartment 
close  to  campus,  parking,  laundry, 
cable,  Internet,  $550  a month  inclu- 
sive, available  immediately,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets.  Brad,  835-7403. 


Level  1 
University  Centre 

• Poster  printing,  mounting  and  lamination 

• Coroplast  Signs,  Banners  and  Vinyl  Decals 

• Graphic  Design  and  Illustrations 

• Exhibit  / Trade  Show  Design  and  Fabrication 


Ext.  58031/Email:  info@clicksigns.ca 


www.clicksigns.ca 


Overweight  adults  currently  taking 
statin  medication  for  high  choles- 
terol to  participate  in  month-long 
study  involving  Zone*  diet  and 
omega-3  fatty  acid  supplement, 
financial  compensation.  Ext.  56314 
(mention  Zone®  diet). 

Non-smoking  adults  with  type  2 dia- 
betes for  study  on  the  effects  of  soy 
on  cardiovascular  disease  risk,  must 
not  be  on  drugs  to  lower  blood  glu- 
cose or  cholesterol,  financial  com- 
pensation, Ext.  58081  or  gobertc@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Acupuncture/massage/sports  reha- 
bilitation therapy  from  licensed 
practitioner,  Roy,  837-9888. 

Free  bed  chesterfield,  console  stereo, 
836-4649. 

Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  leave  message  at  836-8086 
or  cdemmers@uoguelph.  ca. 


LAKESIDE  GETAWAY 

Authenic  1800’s  Coach  house  offers  rooms  from  S54, 
including  full  country  breakfast.  Nestled  in  liny  river  valley  with 
5 minute  walk  to  gorgeous  sandy  Lake  Huron  beach.  Scenic 
walks,  excellent  fishing.  Pub/Restaurant/Patio  on  premises. 

Inn  at  the  Port,  R.R.  3,  Goderich,  OI% 
Call  519-529-7986 

\isii  otir  Web  site:  wtDw.innatOteporUcom 


Island  Ink-Jet® 

Cartridge  Refill.  Sale  & Service 


Stone  Road  Mall 


fKirttk  l»Kaictl  m Iront  ofStiARS) 


•while  you  wait  service  -save  up  to  60Vg 
Dell.  Lexmark.  HP.  Epson.  Brother.  Canon 
61 9-621  '2828  stoneroadmallQIslandlnkJet.  com 


Refill.  .Not  LandfUF 


10%OFF 


Little  Readers  Are  Future  Leaders 

The  road  of  learning  to  leading  starts  at  Little  Readers 
Academy.  Oxford  Learning  offers  special  funfilled 
educational  programs  for  Preschoolers.  Age  3-6  years. 
Morning  and  noon  sessions  available. 

Oxford  Learning 
511  Edinburgh  Road  S. , Guelph 
519-826-5365  www.oxfordIearning.com 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


The  Theatre  in  the  Trees  production 
of  Neil  Simon’s  Last  of  the  Red  Hot 
Lovers  runs  Saturda>'s  until  April  29. 
Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is  8 
p.m.  Cost  is  $53.  To  order  tickets, 
caUExt.  54110. 


“Tips  and  Tools  for  Beginning  Sto- 
rytellers” is  the  focus  of  Ann  Estill 
March  4 from  9:30  a.m.  to  3 p.m. 
Cost  is  $30.  Registration  and  pay- 
ment deadline  is  Feb.  17. 


Arboretum  gardener  Lenore  Ross 
presents  "An  Ecological  Vegetable 
Garden”  March  9.  The  workshop  is 
offered  from  either  9 a.m.  to  noon  or 
1 to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $35.  Registration 
and  payment  are  due  Feb.  23. 


The  Arboretum’s  children’s  theatre 
program  presents  Eric  Nagler  Feb. 
21  at  6:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  $5  and  are 
available  at  the  Arboretum  and  Sim- 
ply Wonderful. 


CONCERTS 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
noon-hour  concert  series  continues 
Feb.  9 with  Andy  Klaehn  and  friends 
(saxophone  and  keyboards)  and 
Feb.  16  with  Hindustani  classical 
music.  The  concerts  are  held  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is  free, 
but  donations  ate  welcome. 


Kyra  and  Tully  perform  Feb.  10  at 
noon  at  the  Bullring. 


FILM 


“Docurama,”  a film  series  hosted  by 
the  McLaughlin  Library  and  the 
Central  Student  Association,  fea- 
tures Enron:  The  Smartest  Guys  in  the 
Room  Feb.  9 and  Mardi  Gras:  Made 
in  China  Feb.  1 6.  The  films  begin  at  7 
p.m.  in  Thombrough  1200. 


U of  G’s  “Beyond  Hollywood”  film 
series  continues  Feb.  12  with  Daisies 
by  Czech  director  Vera  Chytilov^. 
Prof.  Fred  Eidlin,  Political  Science, 
will  introduce  the  film  at  6:45  p.m. 
in  the  Florence  Partridge  Room  in 
the  McLaughlin  Library;  the  screen- 
ing begins  at  7 p.m.  Admission  is 
free. 


LECTURES 


OAC’s  public  lecture  series  for  the 
winter  semester  begins  Feb.  9 with 
Martin  Quinn,  author  of  Gross 
Scapes:  Gardening  With  Ornamental 
Grasses,  delivering  the  Jack  and 
Gerry  Vandergrift  Lecture  at  11:30 
a.m.  in  the  foyer  of  the  Landscape 
Architecture  Building.  On  Feb.  14, 
Bernard  Rollin,  Distinguished  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  and  Physiology 
at  Colorado  State  University,  will 
present  the  Basil  Capes  Memorial 
Lecture  at  7 p.m.  in  OVC  1714.  A 
leading  scholar  on  animal  rights  and 
animal  consciousness,  he  will  dis- 
cuss “Emerging  Social  Ethics  for 
Animals.” 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures and  the  College  of  Arts  present 
a lecture  by  French  poet  and  essayist 
Jean-Michel  Maulpobc  Feb.  9 at  4 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  231.  His  talk  is 
titled  “Le  travail  du  pofete  modeme.” 


The  Canada  Research  Chair  lecture 
series  features  Prof.  Doug  McCalla, 
History,  discussing  “Shopping  in 
Rural  Upper  Canada:  See  Our 
Ancestors  in  a Modem  Light”  Feb. 
10  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Rozanski  103. 


NOTICES 


Meal  Exchange’s  Skip  a Meal  pro- 
gram is  running  until  Feb.  17.  Stu- 
dents are  asked  to  donate  cash  or 
their  meal  points  from  their  meal 
cards  to  support  17  local  organiza- 
tions in  Guelph  such  as  shelters  and 
food  banks.  This  semester,  students 
can  donate  at  Centre  Six,  Mountain 
Cafr  and  Creelman  Hall  at  the 
marked  tills.  'The  food  purchased 
from  the  donations  will  be  delivered 
March  18. 


“Can  I Kiss  You?,  a presentation  on 
dating,  respect  and  communication, 
runs  Feb.  14  at  5:30  p.m.  in 
Thombrough  1200.  Admission  is 
free. 


The  Human  Frontier  Science  Pro- 
gram, which  supports  international 
collaborations  in  basic  research  with 
emphasis  on  novel,  innovative  and 
interdisciplinary  approaches  to  fun- 
damental investigations  in  the  life 
sciences,  invites  letters  of  intent  for 
2007  research  grants.  Submissions 
are  due  March  30,  but  researchers 
must  register  for  a password  by 
March  20.  For  guidelines,  visit  www. 
hfsp.org. 


OVC  is  hosting  a Graduate  Student 
Appreciation  Day  Feb.  16  in  the  Life- 
time Learning  Centre.  The  day  vrill 
include  poster  and  oral  presenta- 
tions and  a keynote  talk  by  Ron 
Carter  of  the  Hamilton  Regional 
Laboratory  Medicine  Program  at 
4:30  p.m.  in  OVC  1714.  For  details, 
contact  Elizabeth  Lowenger  at  Ext. 
54430  or  lowenger@uoguelph.ca. 


York  University  is  hosting  a confer- 
ence on  “Internationalizing  Can- 
ada’s Universities:  Practices,  Chal- 
lenges and  Opportunities”  March  2 
and  3.  For  information,  visit  the 
website  http://intemational.yorku. 
Cayglobal/conference/canada/progr 
am.htm. 


UNESCO  is  accepting  applications 
for  its  chairs  and  university  twinning 
and  networking  programs,  which 
encourage  links  between  higher- 
education  institutions  in  the  indus- 
trialized world  and  developing 
countries.  Submission  deadline  is 
March  30.  For  details,  visit  http:// 
portal.unesco.org/education/cn. 


The  International  Development 
Research  Centre  is  calling  for  appli- 
cations for  a number  of  award  com- 


petitions for  graduate  students  and 
researchers.  'They  include  the  John 
G.  Bene  Fellowship  in  Community 
Forestry  (deadline  March  1),  Cana- 
dian Window  on  International 
Development  Awards  (March  1), 
Doctoral  Research  Awards  (April  1 
and  Nov.  1)  and  Ecosystem 
Approaches  to  Human  Health 
Training  Awards  (May  2006).  For 
details,  visit  www.idrc.ca. 


SEMINARS 


Next  up  in  the  microbiology  gradu- 
ate student  seminar  series  Feb.  10  is 
Manoja  Eswara  discussing  “Charac- 
terization of  the  Role  of  Utp9  in 
tRNA  Transport  in  S.  cerevisia^’  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  156. 


The  Department  of  Pathobiology 
seminar  series  continues  Feb.  19 
with  Klaus  Nielsen  of  the  Canadian 
Food  Inspection  Agency  examining 
“Brucellosis:  The  Forgotten  Prob- 
lem” and  Feb.  17  with  Prof.  David 
Waltner-Toews,  Population  Medi- 
cine, presenting  “Between  Parasites 
and  Planets:  Science  in  the  Muddled 
Middle.”  On  Feb.  24,  the  topic  is 
“Modulation  of  Allergic  Immune 
Responses  by  Engineered  Recombi- 
nant Ovomucoid  Third  Domain  and 
Potential  Use  for  Immunotherapy” 
with  post-doctoral  researcher  Prithy 
Babu.  The  talks  begin  at  2 p.m.  in 
Pathobiology  2 1 06. 


“Teneurin  C-Terminal  Associated 
Peptides  (TCAP):  New  Behaviour- 
Modifying  Peptides  in  the  Verte- 
brates" is  the  topic  of  David  Lovejoy 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  the 
Department  of  Integrative  Biology’s 
seminar  series  Feb.  14  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
Axelrod  265A. 


The  College  of  Arts  research  talks 
continue  Feb.  15  at  noon  in 
MacKiimon  132  with  Profs.  Paola 
Mayer  and  Waldemar  Scholtes,  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures.  Their  topic  is 
“Music  and  the  Uncanny  in  E.T.A. 
Hoffmann’s  Creative  and  Critical 
Writings.” 


The  Department  of  Physics  presents 
Prof.  Andrew  Wayne,  Philosophy, 
discussing  “Emergence  and  Effective 
Field  Theories"  Feb.  14  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  101. 


Mike  Dixon  of  the  University  of 
Waterloo  is  guest  speaker  in  the 
Cognitive  Science  Group’s  seminar 
series  Feb.  15  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  231.  His  topic  is 
“Synaesthesia.” 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  is  hosting 
a Ixmcheon  for  new  faculty  Feb.  13. 
Discussion  will  focus  on  academic 
integrity.  TSS’s  “Photoshop  Tidbits” 
series  continues  Feb.  15  with  a ses- 
sion on  layers  and  March  1 with  a 
look  at  masks.  For  complete  details 
and  online  registration,  visit  www. 


tss.uoguelph.ca.  If  you  have  ques- 
tions, call  Mary  Naim  at  Ext.  53571. 


During  Reading  Week  Feb.  20  to  24, 
TSS’s  Winter  Institute  focuses  on 
“Enhancing  Your  WebCT  Course.” 
It  features  workshops,  demonstra- 
tions and  supported  lab  time.  Space 
is  limited.  Apply  through  the  TSS 
website. 


THEATRE 


U of  G’s  drama  program  presents 
Snowman  by  Greg  MacArthur  Feb. 
13  to  19  at  8 p.m.  at  the  George  Lus- 
combe  Theatre.  The  production  is 
directed  by  Prof.  Ric  Knowles  and 
designed  by  Prof.  Pat  Flood.  Tickets 
are  $6  and  $8  and  are  available  at  the 
door. 


THESIS  DEFENCE 


The  final  examination  of  Stefrnie 
Radicioni,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Molecular  and  Cellu- 
lar Biology,  is  Feb.  10  at  noon  in 
Axelrod  337.  The  thesis  is  “The 
Effect  of  Exposure  to  Low 
Extracellular  pH  on  Heat-Induced 
Apoptosis  in  Human  Cells.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Richard  Mosser. 


Guelph-Wellington  Women  in  Cri- 
sis seeks  donations  of  items  for  its 
annual  fundraising  auction  and  din- 
ner to  be  held  March  25  at  5 p.m.  at 
Guelph  Place.  To  donate  items  or 
order  tickets,  call  836- 1 1 10. 


The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir,  con- 
ducted by  Gerald  Neufeld,  presents 
“Proudly  Canadian”  Feb.  18  at  8 
p.m.  at  St.  George’s  Church.  Call 
763-3000  for  tickets. 


Master  Gardeners  of  Guelph  and 
Wellington  County’s  annual  “Day  in 
the  Garden”  conference  is  Feb.  26  at 
the  Turfgrass  Institute.  Registration 
starts  at  9:30  a.m.  Speakers  are  Liz 
Klose,  superintendent  of  the  Niagara 
Parks  School  of  Ontario;  Marion 
Jarvie,  who  wiH  discuss  perennials; 
and  Don  Croft,  whose  topic  is 
“Responsible  Stewardship:  Walking 
Softly  and  Intelligently  on  Our  Good 
Earth.”  For  more  information,  call 
787-1542,  send  e-mail  to  dhtjames@ 
aol.com  or  leave  a message  at  Ext. 
56714. 


The  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  of 
Ontario  holds  its  aimual  HeartSmart 
women’s  health  information  session 
Feb.  22  from  7:30  to  10  a.m.  at  the 
Italian  Canadian  Club,  1 35  Ferguson 
St.  Guest  speaker  Sharron  Stasuik 
will  discuss  "Stressed  Out  and  Lov- 
ing It!”  The  event  includes  breakfast 
and  a silent  auction.  To  register,  call 
837-4858. 


Touchmark  Theatre  presents  The 
Yalta  Game/The  Benrby  Brian  Friel 
Feb.  lOto  12and  15to  ISatthe River 
Run  Centre.  Call  763-3000  for  tick- 
ets. 


Perimeter  Institute’s  lecture  series 
continues  March  1 with  Lisa  Randall 
of  Harvard  University  discussing 
“Warped  Passages”  at  7 p.m.  at 
Waterloo  Collegiate  Institute.  300 
Hazel  St,  Waterloo.  Attendance  is 
free,  but  tickets  are  required  and  can 
be  reserved  online  at  www. 
perimeterinstitute.ca  or  by  calling 
519-883-4480. 


Wellington  County  Museum  and 
Archives  hosts  its  annual  Heritage 
Day  Multicultural  Festival  Feb.  19 
from  noon  to  4 p.m.  Next  up  in  the 
museum’s  gallery  concert  series  is 
the  Alma  School  Choir  performing 
Feb.  26  at  2 p.m. 


Guelph-Wellington  Women  in  Cri- 
sis and  the  Sexual  Assault  Centre  are 
hosting  a free  workshop  on  anger 
Feb.  16  from  1 to  4 p.m.  at  18 
Norwich  St.  For  more  information 
or  to  register,  call  823-5806,  Ext.  32 
or  29. 


K9  Helpers,  a non-profit  service  dog 
organization,  presents  "Paws  for 
Life,”  a fundraising  tea  and  silent 
auction,  Feb.  12  from  1 to  4 p.m.  at 
the  Holiday  Inn.  To  order  tickets, 
call  826-5315  or  send  e-mail  to  sue@ 
dogsinthepark.ca. 


Guelph  Museums  will  host  a morn- 
ing March  Break  program  for  chil- 
dren aged  six  to  12  March  13  to  17. 
This  year’s  theme  is  “The  Animals 
Around  Us.”  March  Break  Family 
Week  runs  March  1 1 to  19  from  1 to 
4:30  p.m.  For  more  information,  call 
836-1221. 


The  Waterloo  Wellington  Wild- 
flower  Society  meets  Feb.  15  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  Evergreen  Seniors  Cen- 
tre. Bill  Mcllveen  will  give  a slide 
presentation  on  “Life  in  a Bog.” 
Everyone  is  welcome. 


The  Guelph  Contemporary  Dance 
Festival  hosts  its  Hot,  Hot,  Hot 
Tropical  Dance  Party  Feb.  1 1 at  8:30 
p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Youth  Music 
Centre.  'The  fundraiser  will  include  a 
salsa  dance  competition,  a free  salsa 
lesson  for  beginners  and  dancing  to 
the  music  of  the  Flying  Dance  Com- 
pany. For  tickets,  call  780-2220. 


The  Guelph  Symphony  Orchestra 
presents  “Best  of  the  Brits”  Feb.  19  at 
3 p.m.  at  War  Memorial  Hall.  For 
advance  tickets,  call  763-3000. 


Guelph  Youth  Singers  host  a 
sing-a-thon  fundraiser  Feb.  1 1 from 
9:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  at  Stone  Road 
Mall. 


The  Royal  City  Quilters  Guild  meets 
the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month  at 
7 p.m.  at  Three  Willows  United 
Church,  577  Willow  Rd.  For  more 
information,  call  837-0818. 


GCVI  is  hosting  its  annual  Desserts 
Deals  auction  Feb.  10  in  the  school 
auditorium.  Doors  open  at  6 p.m. 
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INSIDE:  PROVINCE  CONFIRMS  PROMISED  SUPPORT  FOR  QUALITY  • FREEDOM  TO  READ  WEEK  SET 


Ridgetown  Tops 
Fundraising  Goal 
for  New  Centre 

Rural  development  centre  slated  to  open  next  fall 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

A FUNDRAISING  CAMPAIGN  for  a 
new  education  and  training 
centre  now  being  built  at  U of  G’s 
Ridgetown  campus  has  topped  its 
private  final-phase  goal  of  $1 
million,  thanks  to  strong  support 
from  government,  industry,  the 
community  and  alumni,  says  Prof. 
Ron  Pitblado,  Ridgetown’s  acting 
director. 

Construction  is  now  proceeding 
on  the  $7-million  Rudy  H.  Brown 
Rural  Development  Centre.  Its 
scheduled  opening  next  fall  will  al- 
low the  campus  to  accommodate  ex- 
isting programs  as  well  as  a new 
innovative  OAC  degree  program  in 
which  students  will  spend  two  years 
at  Ridgetown  followed  by  two  years 
at  the  main  Guelph  campus. 

“We  were  just  thrilled  with  the 
response  from  industry  and  com- 
munity leaders,”  says  Pitblado.  A 
commitment  of  $4.7  million  in  pro- 


vincial and  municipal  government 
funding  spurred  last  year’s  $l-mil- 
lion  campaign  to  top  up  earlier  pri- 
vate donations,  he  says. 

In  total,  private  gifts  and  pledges 
worth  more  than  $2.3  million  have 
been  collected  from  donors  in  sur- 
rounding communities  and  from 
agribusiness  companies  across  On- 
tario and  Canada. 

That  funding  augments  $3.5  mil- 
lion from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Afiairs, 
$600,000  from  another  provincial 
program  called  the  Ontario  Small 
Town  and  Rural  Development 
Infrastructure  Initiative,  and 
$600,000  from  the  Municipality  of 
Chatham-Xent. 

The  new  fecility  being  built  on 
the  Ridgetown  campus  is  intended 
to  offer  a venue  for  community 
training  and  to  provide  facilities  for 
the  college’s  research  and  teaching 

Continued  on  page  10 


Awareness  Week 
Puts  Spotlight 
on  Accessibility 


Event-filled  week  designed  to  draw  attention  to  issues 
of  access  on  campus  for  people  with  range  of  disabilities 


Raising  awareness  about 
accessibility  for  people  with 
disabilities  is  the  focus  of  an 
upcoming  event-filled  week  at  the 
University. 

Accessibility  Awareness  Week 
runs  March  3 to  10  and  is  designed 
to  draw  attention  to  issues  of  access 
on  campus  for  people  with  visual, 
hearing,  mobility,  learning,  psycho- 
logical and  medical  disabilities. 

“Everyone  is  affected  by  disabili- 
ties at  some  point  in  their  lives  — 
whether  permanent  or  temporary 
— and  by  opening  up  the  channels 
of  communication,  we  can  share 
many  lessons  with  one  another,” 
says  Barry  Wheeler,  an  adviser  in  the 
Centre  for  Students  With  Disabili- 
ties. 

The  week  begins  March  2 with  a 
free  screening  of  Murder  Ball  at  7 


p.m.  in  Room  1200  of  the 
Thornbrough  Building.  The  film, 
which  won  the  2005  Sundance  Film 
Festival  award  for  best  documen- 
tary, is  about  a full-contact  wheel- 
chair rugby  team  that  overcomes 
adversity  to  compete  in  the 
Paralympic  Games  in  Athens. 

Beginning  March  3,  a number  of 
student  leaders,  peer  helpers  and 
residence  life  staff  will  be  experienc- 
ing campus  life  in  a wheelchair. 
They  will  spend  a minimum  of  one 
day — some  as  many  as  four  days  — 
in  a wheelchair  and  will  discuss  their 
experiences  and  the  challenges  they 
faced  at  a round-table  discussion 
March  8 from  5 to  7 p.m.  in  Room 
335  of  the  University  Centre. 

A resource  fiiir  runs  March  3 
from  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  in  the  UC 
Continued  on  page  10 


Kyle  Walters,  Guelph's  assistant  football  coach  for  the  past  two  years  and  a graduate  of  U of  G,  is  the 
University's  new  head  football  coach.  A 1997  B.Sc.  graduate,  he  was  a member  of  the  Gryphon  football  team 
from  1992  to  1996.  In  his  rookie  season,  the  Gryphons  captured  the  Yates  Cup,  and  In  1996.  he  captained  the 
Yates  Cup  Championship  team.  He  went  on  to  play  with  the  Hamilton  Tiger  Cats  (n  the  1997  and  1996  Grey 

Cup.  PHOTO  BY  DAVE  CARTER.  GUELPH  MERCURY 
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Tackling  a New  Job 


Farmland  Donated  to  U of  G 

Anonymous  donor  gives  University  almost  700  acres  of  land  near  Alfred 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

An  UNPRECEDENTED  GIFT  tO  the 
University  of  almost  700  acres 
of  farmland  in  eastern  Ontario  is 
expected  to  help  U of  G develop  and 
strengthen  innovative  programs  in 
organic  agriculture  and  environ- 
mental management. 

The  donated  parcel  of  land  will 
ultimately  house  a one-of-a-kind  re- 
search and  teaching  facility  for  U of 
G and  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  will  provide  much-needed 
space  for  practical  classes  and  re- 
search for  ail  four  University  cam- 
puses, says  Prof.  Mary  Buhr,  OAC 
associate  dean  (academic). 

In  early  February,  U of  G final- 
ized the  anonymous  donation  of  693 
acres  of  vacant  frrmland  worth 
about  $520,000.  The  parcel  is  located 
southeast  of  Ottawa,  a 10-minute 
drive  from  College  d’Alfred  and  50 
minutes  from  Kemptville  College. 

Under  a five-year  development 
plan  for  the  property,  the  University 
will  develop  research  sites  in  organic 
agriculture  and  in  restoration  of  nat- 
ural vegetation  and  wildlife.  Plans  to 
expand  U of  G expertise  in  dairy  sci- 
ence would  also  make  the  property 
the  only  certified  organic  dairy  farm 
designed  for  teaching  and  research 
in  Canada,  says  Buhr. 

“For  OAC,  this  gives  us  a new 
land  base  that  we  can  readily  utilize 
for  our  organic  work,”  she  says,  re- 
ferring to  last  fall's  launch  of  an  or- 


ganic agriculture  major  within 
OAC’s  B.Sc.(Agr.)  program. 

The  property  is  also  expected  to 
help  Alfred  and  Kemptville  expand 
programs  and  enrolment  and  help 
OAC  pursue  national  and  interna- 
tional research  collaborations  in  or- 
ganic agriculture  and  environmental 
management. 

A public  announcement  in  2003 
affirming  OAC’s  commitment  to  or- 
ganic and  conventional  agriculture 
led  the  farm’s  owner  to  propose  the 
donation  to  U of  G,  says  Pam  Healey, 
assistant  vice-president  (develop- 
ment). Senior  U of  G administrators 
— including  president  Alastair 
Summerlee;  OAC  dean  Craig 
Pearson;  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice- 
president  (research);  and  Nancy 
Sullivan,  vice-president  (finance  and 
administration)  — were  involved  in 
orchestrating  the  donation. 

A proposal  to  acquire  the  farm 
was  written  in  fall  2004  by  Pearson: 
Terry  Daynard,  OAC  associate  dean 
(research  and  innovation);  Charles 
Goubau,  continuing  education, 
College  d’Alfred;  and  Randy  Duffy,  a 
research  associate  at  Ridgetown  Col- 
lege. According  to  that  document, 
the  farm  would  help  support  the 
strategic  research  and  teaching  goals 
of  U of  G,  OAC  and  the  regional 
campuses. 

Board  of  Governors  approved  ac- 
ceptance of  the  donation  after  the 
University  conducted  due  diligence, 
including  obtaining  two  appraisals 


of  the  land’s  value,  conducting  a tide 
search  and  ensuring  the  property 
contained  no  environmental 
hazards  or  contamination. 

The  land  will  be  leased  for  grazing 
catde  for  the  next  two  years.  Accord- 
ing to  a business  plan  prepared  for 
the  donation,  the  lease  agreement 
will  cover  operating  expenses  and 
maintenance  and  provide  a revenue 
stream  to  the  University. 

Plans  call  for  a fundraising  cam- 
paign to  pay  for  construction  of  a 
teaching  facility  on  the  property;  no 
buildings  currendy  occupy  the  land. 

The  OflBce  of  Research  will  man- 
age the  farm,  with  help  from  a 
planned  advisory  committee  repre- 
senting farm  groups,  the  commu- 
nity, and  staff  and  faculty  from  U of 
G and  the  nearby  regional  campuses. 

To  be  developed  as  a site  for 
teaching,  research  and  demonstra- 
tion of  best  practices  in  organic  agri- 
culture and  environmental  manage- 
ment, the  farm  is  also  expected  to 
strengthen  the  University's  ability  to 
obtain  research  funding,  including 
funding  available  under  minority- 
language  programs. 

Proposed  teaching  uses  for  the 
property  include  day  visits  for  classes 
from  Alfred  and  Kemptville  and  per- 
haps residential  programs  for  stu- 
dents from  all  four  campuses.  The 
property  may  also  offer  teaching  op- 
portunities for  students  in  such  areas 
as  environmental  sciences  and 
languages  and  literatures. 
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The  MuLn-FAiTH  Resource  Team  Presents: 


A Healthy  Planet: 

Does  Religion  Have 
Anything  to  Offer? 


Dr.  Cristina  Vanin 


—Religious  Studies— 
St.  Jerome's  University, 
University  of  Waterloo 


Thursday,  March  2,  2006 
UC  103 


Author  of: 

Ecofeminist  Theology: 
Choosing  Life  for  All 


7:00pm 

Free  Admission 


Promised  Support  for  Quality 
Improvements  Confirmed 

Universities  still  under  significant  pressure  to  cover  inflationary  costs 


I Enriched  Academic  Corriculnm 
I Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  •Skating 

• Swimming  •Yoga 

I Musikgarten 

I Core  French 
I Monthly  Field  Trips 
I Certili^  Montessori  Teachers 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
'/j  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 

Downtown  Guelph 

151  Waterloo  Ave. 

Guelph,  OnL 

836-3810 


“Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future’* 

Dr.  Marta  Montessori 
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BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

The  provincial  government 
has  confirmed  that  U of  G will 
receive  $5  million  in  “quality 
improvement”  funding  promised  in 
the  2005  Ontario  budget. 

“Quality  of  education  is  impor- 
tant, so  we  took  a leap  of  faith  last 
year,  hiring  faculty  and  staff  on  the 
basis  that  support  would  be  forth- 
coming,” says  president  Alastair 
Summerlee.  "With  greatest  respect, 
we  are  very  pleased  with  the  new 
funding,  but  had  we  not  received  it, 
we  would  have  been  looking  at  re- 
ductions in  faculty  and  further 
reductions  in  staff.” 

Summerlee  warns  that  universi- 
ties are  still  under  significant  pres- 
sure to  cover  rising  costs  in  electrical 
bills,  salaries  and  benefits.  He  says 
that,  despite  the  provincial  an- 
nouncement, all  units  will  need  to 
reduce  their  annual  budget  plans  by 
two  per  cent  as  a contribution  to  the 
University’s  inflationary  costs. 

He  adds  that,  after  many  years  of 
underfunding,  U of  G still  needs 
monies  to  appoint  another  110  fac- 
ulty and  the  same  number  of  staff  to 
bring  the  University  to  the  national 
average. 


Michael  H.C.  McMurray 

Partner 


Acom 

Finondal  Services 

210  Kortright  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 
Telephone:  (519)  826^774 
Fax:  (519)  826-4994 

Email:  micbaclmcmuiTay@on.aibn.com 


RRSP  and  Investment  Accounts  and  Deposits 

RRSP  Loans  at  Prime  +0 

Michael  can  answer  your  questions  and  help 
you  explore  your  options 

' Call  today  for  a free  consultation 


Last  year,  the  province  said  it 
would  provide  new  money  for 
quality  improvement  following  the 
release  of  Bob  Rae’s  review  of  higher 
education,  but  specific  amounts  for 
each  university  were  not  revealed. 
Guelph  estimated  that  it  would  re- 
ceive about  $5  million  for  quality 
improvement  and  included  that 
amount  in  its  2005/2006  operating 
budget,  which  had  to  be  presented  to 
Board  of  Governors  last  April  before 
the  funding  was  confirmed. 

“We  listened  carefully  to  the  sig- 
nals the  government  has  been  send- 
ing since  the  Rae  review,  and  using 
this  information,  our  staff  did  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  making  budget  as- 
sumptions and  in  predicting 
additional  revenues  for  2005/2006,” 
says  Summerlee.  “Our  assumptions 
were  correct.” 

The  bulk  of  Guelph’s  $5  million 
in  quality  improvement  funding  has 
gone  to  support  new  faculty  and  staff 
hires  in  2005/2006.  The  money  is 
also  supporting  educational  re- 
sources such  as  library  acquisitions 
and  extended  hours  of  operation,  a 
media  centre  in  the  College  of  Arts, 
more  co-op  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  classroom  teaching  support. 

In  all,  Ontario  universities  will 


receive  $124  million  from  the  Qual- 
ity Improvement  Fund  for 
2005/2006.  To  qualify  for  the 
money,  universities  must  sign  ac- 
countability agreements  that  spell 
out  the  improvements  to  be  made 
and  the  results  to  be  achieved. 

U of  G also  expects  to  receive 
quality  improvement  funding  that 
will  be  included  in  its  preliminary 
2006/2007  Ministry  of  Training, 
Colleges  and  Universities  budget, 
currently  being  developed.  As  in  past 
years,  there  is  still  much  uncertainty 
about  prospective  government  reve- 
nues, says  Summerlee. 

A series  of  public  meetings  about 
the  budget  are  planned  over  the  next 
two  months,  and  a complete  sched- 
ule, along  with  the  preliminary  bud- 
get assumptions,  is  available  online. 

The  provincial  government  also 
announced  that  it’s  investing  more 
than  $10  million  this  year  to  help 
post-secondary  institutions  improve 
access  to  opportunities  for  franco- 
phone, disabled,  first-generation 
and  aboriginal  students. 

“We  are  very  pleased  by  this 
news,  as  it  was  one  of  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  our  Presidential 
Task  Force  on  Accessibility,”  says 
Summerlee. 


Regulatory  Obstacles  Thwarting 
Biotechnology,  Says  Report 


Innovation  continues  to  outpace  development  of  needed  regulations 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

CANADA  WILL  HAVE  TO  CHANGE 
the  way  it  regulates  scientific 
advances  if  it's  to  benefit 
economically  and  socially  from 
biotechnology  innovation,  says  a 
new  report  by  Prof.  David  Castle, 
Philosophy. 

“Federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ment agencies  have  made  a con- 
certed effort  to  increase  support  for 
biology,”  says  Casde,  the  study’s  lead 
author,  “but  biotechnology  innova- 
tion continues  to  outpace  the  devel- 
opment of  regulations  necessary  for 
product  approvals.  This  problem  is 
highlighted  when  new  biotech  prod- 
ucts straddle  different  regulatory 
authorities.” 

The  report,  called  “Convergence 
in  Biotechnology  Innovation:  Case 
Studies  and  Implications  for  Regula- 
tion,” was  researched  and  written  at 
U of  G.  It  is  part  of  an  initiative  of  the 
Program  in  Applied  Ethics  and  Bio- 
technology at  the  University  of  To- 


ronto’s Joint  Centre  for  Bioethics 
and  is  supported  by  the  Ontario  Re- 
search and  Development  Challenge 
Fund,  the  Ontario  Genomics 
Institute  and  Genome  Canada. 

Released  Feb.  15,  the  report  is 
posted  on  the  project’s  website  at 
wvm.gels.ca/events.php. 

The  researchers  also  sent  it  to  the 
nation’s  major  regulatory  agencies 
and  are  inviting  officials,  industry 
professionals,  patent  groups,  re- 
searchers and  individuals  to  respond 
with  their  views  and  concerns. 

“The  intent  of  this  report  was  to 
consider  whether  a growing  trend  in 
biotechnology  that  we  call  ‘conver- 
gent’ technology  can  be  bandied 
within  the  existing  regulatory  sys- 
tem,” says  Castle.  “We  have  identi- 
fied gaps  and  obstacles  in  the 
regulatory  system  and  have  recom- 
mended changes  in  how  biotechnol- 
ogy regulation  should  be  governed.” 

The  report  focused  on  three 
novel  biotechnology  innovations 
and,  in  each  case,  found  significant 


regulatory  stumbling  blocks.  Re- 
searchers looked  at  nutrigenomics, 
the  field  of  personalized  nutrition 
based  on  the  study  of  the  interaction 
between  nutrients  and  genes;  plant- 
derived  vaccines,  the  production  of 
vaccines  for  humans  in  crop  plants; 
and  the  Enviropig,  a pig  genetically 
modified  so  its  body  can  absorb  a 
normally  indigestible  form  of 
phosphorus. 

The  report  identifies  the  regula- 
tory obstacles  affecting  these  tech- 
nologies and  recommends  specfic 
changes.  It  also  proposes  overall  sug- 
gestions for  national  reform,  includ- 
ing establishing  new  regulatory 
concepts,  definitions,  standards, 
processes  and  structures. 

“This  report  confirms  there  are 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  effective  ad- 
aptation of  the  regulatory  system  of 
convergent  technologies,”  says  Cas- 
tle. “We  hope  the  findings  will  lead 
to  regulatory  reform  and  migratory 
steps  toward  new  models  for  govern- 
ing biotechnology  regulation.” 
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news  in  brief 


B OF  G SEEKS  NOMINATIONS 
FOR  EXTERNAL  MEMBERS 

Board  of  Governors  is  seeking 
nominations  for  external  members 
for  a three-year  term  that  begins 
July  1.  The  board  is  particularly 
interested  in  expanding  its  list  of 
qualified  candidates  to  include 
external  members  fi'om  designated 
groups.  Nominations  should  be 
marked  confidential  and  sent  to  the 
B of  G Membership  and  Govern- 
ance Committee,  Board  Secretariat, 
Level  4,  University  Centre. 


INIURED  STUDENT  STILL 
IN  CRITICAL  CONDITION 

A 20-year-old  male  student  who 
was  injured  in  an  altercation  in 
front  of  the  University  Centre  Feb. 
10  remains  in  critical  condition  in 
Sunnybrook  Hospital.  Another  20- 
year-old  male  student  has  been 
charged  with  aggravated  assault. 
Anyone  who  witnessed  the  incident 
is  asked  to  call  Sgt.  Ed  O’Hanlon  at 
824-1212,  Ext.  203,  or  CRIME- 
STOPPERS  at  1-800-222-8477.  The 
police  investigation  is  continuing. 


OCEAN  EXPERT  TO  SPEAK 

The  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyol- 
ogy and  the  College  of  Biological 
Science  present  the  annual  Marcel 
Naseer  Ali  Memorial  Lecture  in 
Aquatic  Biology  March  6 at  12:10 
p.m.  in  Room  1714  of  the  OVC 
Lifetime  Learning  Centre.  Verena 
Tunnicliffe,  Canada  Research  Chair 
in  Deep  Ocean  Research  and  direc- 
tor of  the  VENUS  Project  at  the 
University  of  Victoria,  will  discuss 
“Deep  Sea  Explorations:  Vents, 
Volcanoes  and  VENUS.”  An  infor- 
mal reception  begins  at  11:30  a.m. 
Tunnicliffe  will  be  on  campus 
March  5 to  7 and  will  be  available  to 
meet  with  students,  faculty  and 
staff.  To  arrange  small  group  meet- 
ings, contact  Prof.  Patrick  Woo  at 
Ext.  53581  or  pwoo@uoguelph.ca. 


AGA  KAHN  SEMINAR  SET 

The  Aga  Khan  Foundation  Can- 
ada’s annual  university  seminar 
series  comes  to  U of  G March  15. 
This  year’s  topic  is  “The  Role  of 
Microfinance  in  International 
Development:  Unleashing  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  Poor.”  It  runs  from 
5:30  to  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Landscape 
Architecture  Building  Pit.  Speakers 
are  Ayesha  Baig  of  the  First 
Microfinance  Bank  in  Pakistan  and 
Ashraf  Nassif  of  the  Aga  FQian 
Agency  for  Microfinance  in  Egypt. 
The  seminar  is  free,  but  registration 
is  required  by  Feb.  28.  To  register  or 
for  more  information,  visit  www. 
akfc.ca/en/knowiedge_center/semi- 
nar_series.shtml. 


WORKSHOP  AIMS  TO  SMOOTH 
TRANSITION  TO  WORKPLACE 

The  Educational  Research  and 
Development  Unit  and  Career  Ser- 
vices are  offering  a workshop  on 
creating  an  intellectual  skills  portfo- 
lio for  third-  and  fourth-year  stu- 
dents. Portfolios  are  a way  for  stu- 
dents to  strategically  position  and 
market  themselves  in  an  increas- 
ingly competitive  worlq>lace.  Ses- 
sions run  March  15, 22  and  29  from 
5:30  to  7 p.m.  Cost  is  $30.  To  regis- 
ter, contact  Melody  Wren  at  Ext. 
54337  or  m.wren@cxec.uoguelph. 
ca. 


FUSION  Expands  Student 
Opportunities  to  Step  Out 

of  Classroom  Into  Real  World 

Initiative  enhances  learning  while  helping  local  community  organizations 


people 

ECONOMIST  TO  ADDRESS 
U,S.  PANEL  ON  CLIMAH 

Prof  Ross  McKitrick,  Economics,  is 
one  of  a dozen  international  experts 
who  will  brief  an  expert  panel  of  the 
U.S.  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
March  2 in  Washington.  The  panel 
was  established  by  the  National 
Research  Council  to  investigate  sur- 
face temperature  reconstructions 
for  the  past  1,000  to  2,000  years. 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

UOF  G STUDENTS  are  stepping 
out  of  the  classroom  and  into 
the  community  even  more  this 
semester  with  the  creation  of  a new 
program  for  first-year  students  that 
combines  classroom  learning  and 
community  service. 

First- Year  Students  in  our  Neigh- 
bourhood (FUSION)  is  an  initiative 
that’s  been  integrated  into  a handful 
of  U of  G’s  special  first- year  seminar 
courses  offered  through  the  office  of 
the  associate  vice-president  (aca- 
demic) to  enhance  learning  while 
helping  local  community  organiza- 
tions. 

“The  small-class  structure  of  the 
first-year  seminars  and  the  innova- 
tive learning  opportunities  provided 
in  these  classes  make  them  a perfect 
fit  for  the  program,”  says  Cheryl 
Rose,  community  service-learning 
specieilist  in  the  office  of  the  provost. 
“It’s  bringing  together  campus  and 
community  and  service  and  learning 
in  an  interwoven  way.” 

College  of  Biological  Science 
dean  Mike  Ernes  is  one  of  four  fac- 
ulty members  who  have  signed  on  to 
teach  courses  incorporating 
FUSION,  "nie  students  in  his  course 
on  communicating  science  are 
working  closely  with  a downtown 
neighbourhood  group  to  provide  an 
alternative  education  program  for 
youth  who  are  not  in  school  and  no 
longer  living  at  home. 

“The  students  in  my  class  are  ex- 
cited about  trying  to  engage  other 
youth  in  learning  about  science  in  a 
meaningful  way  that  will  leave  them 
wanting  to  know  more,”  says  Ernes. 
“The  FUSION  framework  is  helping 
my  students  think  about  communi- 
cation skills,  how  to  apply  those  skills 


and  how  to  be  successful  in  captivat- 
ing the  interests  of  others,  especially 
those  who  feel  they  are  marginalized 
in  society.” 

In  the  Department  of  Plant  Agri- 
culture, Prof.  Ann  Clark’s  organic 
agriculture  class  has  partnered  with 
the  Two  Rivers  Neighbourhood 
Group  to  design  and  present  an  in- 
formation seminar  encouraging  or- 
ganic practices  to  residents  who 
contribute  to  the  group’s  comm- 
unity garden. 

“The  students  are 
doing  things  that 
can  make  a real 
difference  in 
people’s  lives,  and 
it’s  very  rewarding 
for  them.  ” 

Students  in  the  “Human  Rights 
in  New  Times”  course  taught  by 
Patrick  Case,  director  of  the  Human 
Rights  and  Equity  Office,  is  working 
with  Guelph's  Neighbourhood  Sup- 
port Coalition  to  review  municipal 
election  policies  and  processes  to 
identify  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  improving  accessibility  to 
voting  for  new  Canadians  living  in 
Guelph. 

Rural  planning  and  development 
professor  Nonita  Yap  and  students 
in  her  class  on  “Disaster  Planning 
and  Management”  partnered  with 
Student  Life  to  provide  an  orienta- 
tion and  information  session  for  the 
students  who  were  planning  to  travel 
to  Mississippi  during  Reading  Week 


to  work  with  communities  affected 
by  hurricane  Katrina. 

“The  students  are  doing  things 
that  can  make  a real  difference  in 
people’s  lives,  and  it’s  very  rewarding 
for  them,”  says  Yap.  “It’s  great  to  see 
the  campus  and  community  become 
even  more  connected." 

U of  G is  actively  developing  new 
ways  to  enhance  learning  by  bringing 
it  out  of  the  classroom  and  giving 
students  real-world  ejqjerience,  says 
Rose,  who  notes  that  service-learn- 
ing in  Canadian  post-secondary  in- 
stitutions is  on  the  increase.  Within 
four  years,  FUSION  will  become 
part  of  16  first-year  courses,  she 
adds. 

“Service-learning  isn’t  a new 
idea.  It’s  been  a learning  strategy  in 
the  United  States  for  more  than  80 
years,  but  it’s  relatively  new  to  Can- 
ada, and  there  has  been  considerable 
growth  in  the  last  few  years.” 

Rose,  who  is  also  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  U of  G-based  Canadian 
Association  for  Community  Service- 
Learning,  notes  that  service-learning 
benefits  not  only  students  but  also 
communities  and  smaller  organiza- 
tions that  may  not  have  the  resources 
to  address  certain  problems  and 
issues. 

On  March  8,  the  University  will 
launch  a community  service-learn- 
ing website.  It  will  provide  detailed 
information  about  all  types  of  com- 
munity service-learning  U of  G is  in- 
volved in  and  ways  for  corrununity 
organizations  to  get  involved  with 
Guelph  students,  says  Rose. 

“It’s  good  to  celebrate  what  we’re 
already  doing.  The  work  that  hap- 
pens on  our  campus  is  really  excit- 
ing, and  there  are  wonderful 
outcomes  for  our  students  and  our 
local  agencies.” 


Gerontology  Awareness 
Week  Focuses  on  Seniors 

Campus  events  aimed  at  educating  public  about  gerontology  and  age-related  issues 


CANADA’S  AGING  POPULATION  is 
on  the  minds  of  a group  of 
Guelph  students  who  will  be  work- 
ing to  raise  funds  and  awareness  for 
seniors  and  organizations  that 
support  them  during  Gerontology 
Awareness  Week  Feb.  27  to  March  2. 

“Our  goal  is  to  educate  the  public 
about  gerontology  and  age-related 
issues,”  says  organizer  Raveen  Kalra, 
president  of  the  Gerontology  Stu- 
dent Association.  “Many  people 
don’t  know  what  gerontology  is  or 
that  U of  G offers  a program  in  this 
field  of  study.  Because  of  the  aging 
baby-boomer  generation,  the  elderly 
will  soon  make  up  a large  proportion 
of  our  population,  and  people 
should  be  aware  of  their  needs  and 


the  impact  this  will  have  on  society." 

The  week  will  be  highlighted  by  a 
free  show  Feb.  28  at  7 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Sara  Westbrook,  a 
singer/songwriter  from  St.  Thomas 
who  lost  her  grandfather  to  Alzhei- 
mer’s disease,  will  perform  One  More 
Memory,  a song  about  someone  liv- 
ing with  Alzheimer’s.  This  will  be 
followed  by  I/Not  Now . . . When?,  a 
play  performed  by  Act  II  Studio,  a 
Toronto-based  theatre  school  and 
creative  drama  centre  for  people  50 
and  older.  The  play  was  developed  in 
collaboration  with  the  Ontario  Co- 
alition of  Senior  Citizens’  Organiza- 
tions. 

In  addition,  the  Gerontology  Stu- 
dent Association  will  sell  scarves  and 


baked  goods  Feb.  27  from  10:30  a.m. 
to  2:30  p.m.  in  the  Macdonald  Insti- 
tute lounge,  March  1 from  10:30 
a.m.  to  2 p.m.  in  the  lobby  of  the 
MacKinnon  Building  and  March  2 
from  9 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  in  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  Proceeds  will  go  to  the 
association  and  Help  the  Aged  Can- 
ada, an  international  development 
organization  that  works  to  meet  the 
needs  of  elderly  people  living  in  pov- 
erty in  Canada  and  in  the  developing 
world. 

At  each  sale,  “Unforgettable” 
bracelets  will  also  be  sold  to  benefit 
the  Alzheimer’s  Society  of  Guelph- 
Wellington. 

For  more  information,  send 
e-mail  to  gcro@uoguelph.ca. 


FINE  ART  PROF  GIVES  TALK  ON 
PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  BARCELONA 

Prof.  Susan  Dobson,  Fine  Art  and 
Music,  presented  a paper  on  “Con- 
structed Illusions:  Photography  of 
Suburban  Interiors”  at  a sympo- 
sium at  the  University  of  Barcelona 
in  January.  She  also  has  two  works 
in  a group  exhibition  at  Centennial 
Gallery  in  Oakville. 


EXHIBIT  GOES  ON  ICE 

FASTWURMS  in  the  School  of  Fine 
Art  and  Music  is  participating  in  Ice 
Follies  2006,  a biennial  site-specific 
project  on  the  ice  of  Lake  Nipissing. 
The  FASTWURMS  project  is  an 
occult  adventure  film  titled  Ice  Sta- 
tion Isis.  The  show  opens  Feb.  24, 
and  the  installations  will  be 
removed  from  the  lake  between 
March  20  and  25. 


The  following  appointments  have 
recently  been  announced  at  U of  G: 

• Ayesha  Ali.  assistant  professor. 
Mathematics  and  Statistics 

• Kristin  Arbour,  distance  educa- 
tion production  co-ordinator. 
Office  of  Open  Learning 

• CaioVyn  BermeU.  radiography 
technidan.  diagnostic  imaging, 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital 

• Laura  Gatto,  assistant  to  the  asso- 
ciate vice-president  (student 
affairs) 

• Steffen  Graether,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, Department  of  Molecular 
and  Cellular  Biology 

• Paul  Kopaez,  systems  support. 
Office  of  Regjstrarial  Services 

• Marta  McCarthy,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, School  of  Fine  Art  and 
Music 

• Amparo  Prieto,  laboratory  tech- 
nician, clinical  pathology.  Animal 
Health  Laboratory 

• Rea-Lee  Smith,  veterinary  techni- 
cian, Small-Animal  Clinic,  Veteri- 
nary Teaching  Hospital 

• Tara  Wochesen,  radiography 
technician,  diagnostic  imaging, 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital. 


In  Memoriam 

Retired  professor  Victor  Chanasyk, 
founding  director  of  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  died  Feb. 
8 at  the  age  of  79.  A graduate  of  the 
University  of  Alberta,  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Berkeley,  and 
Harvard  University,  he  joined 
Guelph  in  1962  to  develop  Can- 
ada’s first  university  program  in 
landscape  architecture.  He  also 
proposed  the  establishment  of  the 
Arboretum.  A Fellow  of  the  Cana- 
dian Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects, he  retired  in  1992.  Prof. 

[ Chanasyk  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
j Lillian.  A tree  vrill  be  planted  in  his 
I memory  at  die  Wall-Custance 
1 Memorial  Foiest. 
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Program  Supports  Women,  Men  of  Colour 

i "'When  you  get  into  this  groupy  you  can  share  similar  experienceSy  and  ifs  good  to  know  there  are  other  students  to  share  your  feelings  with’* 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 


Rose  McLeod  arrived  at  U of  G 
a year  ago  with  one  goal  in 
mind  — to  provide  consultation  and 
! support  to  people  who  identify  as 
I being  women  of  colour. 

' “We’re  not  here  just  for  black 
' women,"  says  McLeod.  “1  encourage 
I any  woman  of  African,  Asian  or 
j Latin  American  heritage  to  take  ad* 
j vantage  of  the  opportimity  to  meet  a 
diverse  group  of  women  and  know 
she’ll  be  welcomed.’’ 

McLeod  facilitates  one-on-one 


support  as  well  as  group  meetings 
each  week,  with  conversation  and 
discussion  led  by  the  interests  of  the 
nearly  25  registered  group  members. 

“This  program  is  very  positive  in 
terms  of  making  our  services  and 
supports  available  to  a larger  num- 
ber of  students  from  different  cul- 
tural backgrounds,"  says  Bruno 
Mancini,  director  of  Counselling 
Services,  which  supervises  and  funds 
individual  and  group  session  on 
Mondays. 

Over  the  past  year,  topics  have 
been  as  varied  as  the  participants  and 
have  included  everytloing  from  the 
personal  to  the  political. 

“We  discuss  topics  that  will  help 
group  members  function  better  in 
society  and  be  better  prepared  for 
the  struggles  they  might  face  in  the 
world  once  they  leave  university," 
says  McLeod. 

She  adds  that  members  are 
openly  encouraged  to  facilitate  or 
co-fecilitate  group  meetings  on  any 
topic  of  interest  to  them.  “I’m  work- 
ing to  empower  these  women  and 
instil  confidence.” 


Originally  from  Jamaica,  McLeod 
graduated  from  Buffalo  State  Uni- 
versity in  1996  with  a degree  in  social 
work.  She  later  worked  in  Buffalo  as 
a substitute  teacher  specializing  in 
one-on-one  support  for  children 
with  special  needs.  She  moved  to 
Waterloo  in  200 1 and,  wanting  to  fo- 
cus her  efforts  back  to  social  work 
and  counselling,  approached  U of  G 
vdth  a proposal  for  a women-of-col- 
our  support  group  to  help  students 
who  might  be  looking  for  an  outlet 
to  discuss  racial,  social  or  cultural 
concerns  in  a welcoming  and 
friendly  environment. 

“When  you  get  into  this  group, 
you  can  share  similar  experiences, 
and  it’s  good  to  know  there  are  other 
students  to  share  your  feelings  with,” 
says  Asha  Jeffers,  a second-year  Eng- 
lish student  who  attended  her  first 


group  session  last  September. 

"It’s  also  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  the  perspectives  of  others  be- 
cause our  backgrounds  are  diverse. 
We  discuss  topics  related  to  being  a 
woman,  like  sexuality  and  relation- 
ships, as  well  as  issues  related  to  our 
cultural  and  ethnic  identities,  such  as 
discrimination  and  how  the  media 
depict  people  of  colour.” 

Danielle  Pitt,  a first-year  arts  and 
science  student,  attended  her  first 
meeting  this  month.  “I  want  to  con- 
nect with  other  women  of  colour  on 
campus,”  she  says,  “and  after  hearing 
about  this  group,  I wanted  to  learn 
more." 

McLeod  is  pleased  with  the  suc- 
cess the  group  has  had  in  its  first 
year.  As  a result  of  the  growing  inter- 
est, a women-of-colour  collective 
has  been  created  through  the 


Women’s  Resource  Centre  in  part- 
nership with  the  Munford  Centre, 
with  McLeod  leading  similar  weekly 
one-on-one  and  group  discussions. 

The  service  has  also  been  ex- 
panded to  include  workshops  in 
family  housing  and  weekly  one-on- 
one  counselling  for  men  of  Asian, 
African  and  Latin  American  descent. 

“We’re  starting  with  individual 
one-on-one  support,  but  if  the  men 
find  they  want  a group  setting  made 
available,  then  we’ll  do  that  as  well," 
she  says. 

The  support  groups  are  spon- 
sored by  Counselling  Services  and 
the  Women’s  Resource  Centre,  with 
funding  provided  by  the  Student  Life 
Enhancement  Fund,  the  Women’s 
Campus  Safety  Initiative  and  Stu- 
dent Affairs.  For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  53244. 


The  support  programs  run  as  fol- 
lows: 

• Women’s  one-on-one  support 
Mondays  from  noon  to  1 p.m. 

and  Wednesdays  from  10  a.m.  to 
noon  at  the  C.J.  Munford  Centre  in 
Room  054  of  tlie  MacKinnon  Build- 
ing. 

• Women’s  group  meetings 
Mondays  from  4 to  6 p.m.  in 

Counselling  Services  on  Level  3 of 
the  University  Centre  and  Wednes- 
days from  3 to  5 p.m.  at  the  Munford 
Centre. 

• Men’s  one-on-one  support 
Mondays  from  1 to  2 p.m.  at  the 

Munford  Centre. 

• Meetings  in  family  housing 
First  Monday  of  the  month  from 

2 to  3:30  p.m.  at  the  College  Avenue 
Community  Centre. 


Freedom  to  Read  Week  Feb.  26  to  March  4 


Library  displays,  event  to  highlight  importance  of  intellectual  freedom 


UOF  G IS  RAISING  awareness  of 
intellectual  freedom  by  cele- 
brating Freedom  to  Read  Week  Feb. 
26  to  March  4. 

Sponsored  by  the  Book  and  Peri- 
odical Council  of  Canada,  the  week  is 
designed  to  encourage  Canadians  to 
think  about  and  reaffirm  their  com- 
mitment to  intellectual  freedom, 
which  is  guaranteed  under  the  Char- 
ter of  Rights  and  Freedoms. 

“It’s  important  that  libraries  re- 
main places  where  knowledge  can  be 


shared  and  that  librarians  take  an  ac- 
tive role  in  that  responsibility,”  says 
Michael  Ridley,  U of  G’s  chief  infor- 
mation officer.  “People  should  be 
free  to  discuss  controversial  issues, 
including  those  that  some  members 
of  society  may  consider  to  be  uncon- 
ventional, unpopular  or  unaccept- 
able.” 

On  March  2 from  2:30  to  4 p.m., 
the  McLaughlin  Library  presents 
“Forbidden  Knowledge  and  Danger- 
ous Ideas”  in  the  Williams  Caf^  area. 


Based  on  discussions  arising  from  a 
new  first-year  seminar  course  of  the 
same  name,  the  event  will  explore  a 
variety  of  ideas  and  perspectives  that 
have  been  deemed  so  controversial 
that  they’ve  been  strongly  opposed 
and  resisted  through  banning,  cen- 
sorship, destruction  and  silencing. 

Students  from  the  seminar  course 
will  display  posters  they’ve  made  that 
relate  to  banned  books,  cloning,  sex, 
education,  art,  photography  and 
music  to  express  their  ideas  and  gen- 


erate open  dialogue  about  censor- 
ship and  the  control  of  information. 

Throughout  the  week,  students, 
staff,  faculty  and  visitors  to  campus 
are  encouraged  to  browse  through 
the  library’s  restricted-access  collec- 
tion and  a banned-book  shelf  on  the 
first  floor  of  McLaughlin  to  learn 
more  about  why  the  freedom  to  read 
is  crucial  to  academic  libraries. 

For  more  information  about 
Freedom  to  Read  Week,  visit 
wtvw.freedomtoread.ca. 


Recycling  Tip 
OF  THE  Month 

Choose  cafeterias  that  provide  reus- 
able eat-in  dishes  or  bring  your  own 
dishes  to  other  cafeterias  rather  than 
use  the  disposable  dishware  pro- 
vided. Bringing  your  own  dishes  to 
L/A  and  Centre  Six  gels  you  a dis- 
count of  25  cents  each  time  or  a 
stamp  on  a card  leading  to  a free 
entree. 


U of  G Recycles! 


www.pr.uoguelph.ca/recycle 


EYE  EXAMS  NOW  ARRANGED 


• Ey«  Doctor  Proscriptioru  Riled 

• Two  Optidoru  witn  over  49  YMira  Combined  Experience! 

• Senior's  Discount  Available  > 


Scott  Coburn  Optical 

"A  Nom*  You  Can  Trust  In  Byowoar^ 

Mon.-Thm.  9:30  a.in.-6  p.m. 

Fri.  9:30  a.m. -6  p.m.;  Sat.  9:30  a.m. -4  p.m. 

Telephone  821-2020 


123  WYNDHAM  ST.  N.  Opposite  the  old  Post  Office 


Judges  Needed  for  Regional  Science  Fair 


WANT  TO  JUDGE  PROJECTS  at 
this  year’s  regional  science 
fair  for  students  in  grades  7 through 
12?  Prof.  Reggie  Lo,  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology,  hopes  to  recruit 
about  35  Guelph  faculty,  graduate 
students  and  staff  to  help  judge  more 
than  130  entries  expected  in  this 
year's  Waterloo-Wellington  Science 
and  Engineering  Fair. 

About  15  of  the  roughly  100 
judges  have  come  from  U of  G in 
previous  years. 

Each  judge  will  be  assigned  to  as- 
sess about  six  projects  in  one  of  three 
entry  categories:  engineering/math 
and  computer  science,  life  sci- 


ences/biotechnology and  physical 
science/earth  science. 

Lo,  who  is  judge-in-chief  for  this 
year’s  fair,  says  prospective  judges 
should  relate  well  to  young  people, 
have  an  ample  stock  of  patience  and 
show  an  "enthusiasm  to  speak  to 
young  scientific  minds.”  In  return, 
judges  get  a chance  to  influence  and 
encourage  students  in  studying  sci- 
ence and  engineering,  he  says. 

The  best  projects  from  the  re- 
gional fair  will  be  entered  in  the  Can- 
ada-Wide Science  Fair  and  may  go  as 
far  as  the  International  Science  Fair. 

Lo’s  favourite  project  over  more 
than  20  years  as  a regional  judge  was 


a study  of  chemical  warfare  and 
territoriality  in  ants,  done  by  a Grade 
10  student.  After  winning  the  re- 
gional competition,  the  project  won 
the  top  honour  at  that  year’s  na- 
tional event;  the  student  is  now 
studying  biology  at  university. 

This  year,  Lo  is  advising  three 
students  entering  a different  compe- 
tition with  a project  in  his  science 
complex  lab  on  bacterial  communi- 
cation and  biofilms. 

Judging  for  this  year’s  regional 
fair  will  take  place  April  4 from  9 
a.m.  to  1 p.m.  at  Bingeman  Park  in 
Kitchener.  For  more  information, 
contact  Lo  at  rlo@uoguelph.ca. 


The  next  issue  of  At  Guelph  appears  March  8. 
Copy  deadline  is  Feb.  28. 


brock  road  nursery 

c^ardew  Ctvctrt  § slnoppe 


Every  year  the  Perennial  Plant  Association  picks  a new  reliable  favourite! 

is  it  this  i/ear?@ 

VISIT  OUR  New  WEBSire  TO  FIND  OUT  THE  2006  PERENNIAL  OF  THE  YEAR  PLUS  CHECKOUT  OTHER  NEW  FEATURES! 

www.broclcroaclnursery.conn 
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Centre  Looks  Beyond  DisabUities 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

UNIVERSITY  can  be  a challeng- 
ing environment  for  many 
students,  but  Athol  Gow,  co- 
ordinator of  the  Library  Centre  ior 
Students  With  Disabilities  (LCSD), 
is  finding  new  ways  to  enhance  the 
academic  experience  for  some. 

Located  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  McLaughlin  Library,  the 
LCSD  was  created  in  1998  through  a 
partnership  with  U of  G’s  Centre  for 
Students  With  Disabilities  to  ensure 
that  the  library’s  coUections  and  re- 
search materials  are  accessible  to  ev- 
eryone. It  serves  about  100  students 
each  semester. 

“It’s  important  that  students 
with  disabilities  not  get  left  behind,” 
says  Gow,  who  is  also  a member  of 
the  University’s  Accessibility  for 
Persons  With  Disabilities  Advisory 
Conunittee.  “We  provide  service  to 
students  with  issues  ranging  from 
hearing  and  visual  impairments  to 
learning  and  psychological  disabili- 
ties or  acquired  brain  injuries.  Most 
of  the  people  who  use  this  space  have 
a disability  that’s  not  visible.” 

In  addition  to  running  U of  G’s 
alternate-format  text  service  and 
providing  one-on-one  reference 
support,  Gow  helps  students  who  re- 
quire adaptive  technology  (AT)  to 
read,  write  or  use  a computer. 

“AT  can  include  a simple  accom- 
modation like  an  illuminated  mag- 
nifying glass  or  something  more 
technologically  complex  like  speech- 
recognition  software,”  he  says,  add- 
ing that  he’s  also  responsible  for 
training  students  to  use  the  software 
and  equipment  and  helps  out  in  the 
centre’s  lab  when  needed. 

Other  forms  of  AT  available  at 
the  centre  include  a closed-circuit 
TV  and  computer-based  programs 
that  can  scan,  read  or  magnify  text 
and  support  visual  thinking.  Gow 
will  discuss  AT  at  a Teaching  Sup- 
port Services  workshop  to  be  held 
March  8 during  Accessibility  Aware- 
ness Week  (see  story  on  page  1.) 

He  says  the  service  that  has 
changed  the  most  since  the  creation 
of  the  LCSD  is  the  alternate-format 
text  program.  When  he  was  hired  as 
co-ordinator  in  1999  — after  several 
years  of  working  in  the  library  in  the 
acquisitions,  stack  maintenance  and 


interlibrary  loans  departments  — 
the  main  textbook  accommodations 
available  to  students  with  visual  im- 
pairments or  learning  disabilities 
were  Braille  and  books  on  four-track 
tape.  Those  tapes,  which  are  still 
used,  look  like  normal  two-sided 
cassette  tapes  but  have  two  addi- 
tional tracks  of  information  on  them 
and  are  played  with  a special  tape 
recorder. 

“The  tapes  contain  a lot  of  infor- 
mation, but  it’s  pretty  hard  for  stu- 
dents to  navigate  to  a specific  page 
being  read  on  the  tape,”  he  says. 

If  certain  tapes  aren’t  available 
from  the  non-profit  organizations 
the  library  gets  them  through,  Gow 
has  another  option  — to  use  the  vo- 
cal talents  of  close  to  20  local  volun- 
teers who  read  course  material  onto 
tape.  The  volunteers  include  current 
and  retired  faculty  and  staff  and 
alumni. 

“It’s  a wonderful  service,  and  I’m 
very  thankful  they  take  the  time  to 
do  this  for  us,”  he  says.  “Some  stu- 
dents prefer  books  on  tape  because 
it’s  technology  they’re  comfortable 
with,  and  the  turnaround  time  to 
produce  it  is  quite  short.” 


These  days,  however,  a wider  ar- 
ray of  options  for  reading  support 
are  available,  says  Gow,  and  many 
tech-sawy  students  are  abandoning 
tapes  in  favour  of  electronic  text, 
scanning/reading  software,  books  on 
MP3  and  a digital  audio-based  infor- 
mation system  that  uses  a human 
voice  reading  and  synchronizes  it 
with  an  actual  text  file. 

“You  can  go  wherever  youlike  on 
the  page  at  the  touch  of  a button,  just 
like  you  would  with  a CD  player,  and 
the  device  will  read  it  back  to  you,” 


he  says. 

Most  students  with  print  disabili- 
ties currently  use  electronic  text  in 
Microsoft  Word  or  rich  text  format 
as  an  accommodation  that  they  read 
using  computer  screen  reading 
programs. 

Although  publishers  often  pro- 
vide e-text  files  of  textbooks  for  stu- 
dents with  print  disabilities,  part- 
time  LCSD  staff  also  product  these 
files  for  students.  Jn  fact,  during  the 
2004/2005  academic  year,  the  centre 
scanned  and  edited  more  than 


10,000  pages  of  material  that  was 
subsequently  translated  into  Braille 
or  read  with  screen  readers. 

Using  computer  text-reading 
programs  has  many  advantages,  says 
Gow.  Students  can  change  the  speed 
and  voice  type  of  the  speech  engine 
reading  the  text,  the  quality  of  which 
has  improved  greatly  in  recent  years. 
Another  great  feature,  he  says,  is  that  ! 
e-text  files  can  be  converted  into  au-  i 
dio  files  and  then  downloaded  onto  a [ 
student's  MP3  player  or  iPod.  | 
Having  a place  like  the  LCSD  on  ’ 
campus  makes  a big  difference  on  a J 
number  of  levels,  he  says. 

“Offering  technology  like  this 
can  make  the  difference  between 
whether  a student  is  successful  in  a 
post-secondary  environment  or  not. 
The  cost  of  some  of  these  programs 
is  out  of  range  for  most  students,  and 
not  having  access  to  them  would 
make  the  process  of  getting  a degree 
far  more  problematic.” 

Gow  adds  that  the  quiet  and 
semi-private  workspaces  available  at 
the  centre  are  beneficial  for  students 
who  can’t  afford  to  be  distracted  by 
noise  or  activity. 

"It’s  a place  where  they  feel  com- 
fortable and  are  able  to  share  their 
experiences  with  one  another.  For 
some  students,  that’s  a necessity.” 

He  says  the  most  satisfying  part 
of  his  job  is  working  with  students 
and  finding  ways  to  make  their  expe- 
rience at  U of  G positive  and  more 
manageable. 

“It’s  nice  when  you  find  a piece  of 
software  that  works  with  some-  f 
body’s  needs,  and  you  can  see  that 
they’re  really  excited  about  it.” 


Adaptive  Software  Support  Policy  Created  for  Faculty,  Staff 


Athol  Gow  and  the  McLaughlin  Library’s  IT  staff  have 
been  working  to  develop  an  adaptive  software  support 
policy  specific  to  staff  and  faculty  who  use  these 
resources  in  their  work  environment.  The  policy, 
which  can  be  viewed  at  wwwJib.uoguelph.ca/ser- 
vices_for/students_with_disabilities/ATsupport.htm, 
provides  contact  information  for  staff  and  faculty  who 
are  having  problems  with  their  sofuvare.  It  also  offers  a 
way  for  people  who  have  more  experience  supporting 
adaptive  software  to  share  their  knowledge  with  others 
across  campus.  And  it  outlines  what  types  of  software 
and  operating  systems  the  LCSD  can  support. 

"Steps  for  support  have  been  in  place  for  students 


who  use  adaptive  software  for  a number  of  years,”  says 
Gow,  “but  we  want  staff  and  faculty  to  know  that  we 
have  a policy  in  place  for  them  should  problems  arise 
with  their  software.” 

By  keeping  track  of  the  volume  and  types  of  sup- 
port required,  this  support  plan  will  enable  the  LCSD 
to  see  what  level  of  staffing  would  be  appropriate  and 
where  this  service  would  best  be  situated  within  the 
University’s  IT  support  structure,  he  says.  By  making 
adaptive  software  support  for  faculty  and  staff  a shared 
responsibility,  this  plan  will  also  build  more  capacity 
across  campus  for  the  provision  of  adaptive  software 
support  to  these  groups. 


Library  Introduces  No-Parking  Policy 

Personal  belongings  left  unattended  for  more  than  15  minutes  at  computer  workstations  and  other  public  equipment  will  be  removed 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

PATRONS  of  the  McLaughlin 
Library  who  are  fed  up  with 
people  leaving  their  belongings  at  a 
computer  workstation  while  they 
head  off  to  class  or  take  a break  will 
soon  be  breathing  a sigli  of  relief. 

On  March  1,  the  library  will  in- 
troduce a policy  that  will  see  belong- 
ings removed  from  computer 
workstations  and  other  public 
equipment  if  left  unattended  for 
more  than  15  minutes. 

“The  purpose  of  the  policy  is  to 


improve  the  availability  of  comput- 
ers and  other  equipment  in  the  li- 
brary,” says  Kelly  Bertrand,  associate 
director  of  organizational  services  in 
the  office  of  tlie  chief  information  of- 
ficer. 

“Over  the  past  year,  the  library 
has  had  a growing  number  of 
complaints  from  students  about 
computers  and  other  equipment 
being  tied  up  by  patrons  who  aren’t 
actively  using  them.  Personal  be- 
longings are  being  left  unattended  at 
workstations  for  significant  periods 
of  time,  in  effect  'reserving’  the 


equipment  for  future  use." 

Anyone  noticing  items  left 
unattended  for  more  tlian  15  min- 
utes can  fill  out  a complaint  form 
and  hand  it  to  library  staff,  says 
Bertrand.  Facilities  service  staff  will 
then  be  contacted  and  will  secure  the 
items  if  the  owner  has  not  yet  col- 
lected them  or  returned  to  finish  his 
or  her  work. 

The  items  will  be  recorded  on  an 
inventory  form  and  placed  in  a secu- 
rity bag,  which  will  be  sealed,  ini- 
tialled and  secured  in  a locked 
cabinet  in  the  circulation  area  and 


held  by  the  circulation  and  interli* 
brary  services  desk  until  the  items 
are  claimed. 

To  claim  belongings,  the  patron 
must  provide  a detailed  description 
of  materials  listed  on  the  form. 
When  the  staff  member  is  satisfied 
the  items  belong  to  tl\e  patron,  the 
security  bag  will  be  retrieved. 

Items  unclaimed  for  more  than 
30  days  will  be  treated  as  lost  and 
found  and  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  established  procedures. 

“It’s  hoped  that  this  policy  will 
ensure  that  everyone  has  equal  ac- 


cess to  library  equipment,”  says 
Bertrand.  “People  will  no  longer 
have  the  option  of ‘reserving’  a ma- 
chine and  coming  back  to  it  later. 
This  will  increase  the  number  of  ma-  j 
chines  available  for  active  use  and  i 
maximize  our  limited  resources.”  : 
The  policy  can  be  viewed  online 
at  wwwJib.uogueIph.ca/facUities/  , 
noparking.cfrn.  For  more  informa-  j 
tion,  contact  Bertrand  at  Ext.  53359  | 
or  kbertran@uoguelph.ca,  Helen  , 
Salmon  at  Ext.  52121  or  hsalmon@  j 
uoguelph.ca  or  Kirk  Sprague  at  Ext.  j 
53602  or  ksprague@uoguelph.ca.  ( 
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insight 

Same-Sex  Marriage 
and  ‘God’s  Word’ 

“The  implication  that  marriage  in  some  way  belongs  to  the  religions  ignores  history.  Marriage 
as  an  institution  long  precedes  Christianity  and  other  present-day  monotheistic  religions.” 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  an  abbreviated  version  of  an  article  by 
Prof.  Stan  R.  Blecher,  a retired  physician  and  U of  G profes- 
sor emeritus  of  molecular  biology  and  genetics  and  human 
biology.  His  research  expertise  is  in  the  genetics  of  sexual 
development  The  full  text  of  his  paper,  including  source 
references,  is  available  on  the  web  at  www. 
uoguelph.ca/atguelph/06-02 -22/marriage/. 

SEX:  As  Ethel  Merman  sang  in  the  Irving  Berlin  musical 
Annie  Get  Your  Gun,  sexual  attraction  is  “doin’  what 
comes  naturally.”  It  is  not  something  we  learn,  nor  is  it 
something  we  choose.  In  the  language  of  evolutionary 
theory,  it  is  genetically  instinctive. 

SAME-SEX:  Irving  Berlin’s  song  referred,  of  course,  to  het- 
erosexual attraction.  But  homosexual  and  bisexual  people  also 
do  “what  comes  naturally.”  There  are  those  who  claim  that  ho- 
mosexuality is  a matter  of  temptation,  about  which  we  all  have 
a choice.  Tlie  good  resist  and  sinners  succumb.  But  heterosex- 
ual people  experience  no  sexual  attraction  to  members  of  their 
ovm  sex  and  are  exclusively  attracted 

to  the  opposite  sex.  For  a truly  het-  

erosexual  person,  the  notion  of 
“temptation”  is  bizane.  If  same-sex 
contact  were  a greater  temptation 
than  opposite-sex  for  the  majority, 
the  species  would  have  died  out  long 
ago,  and  cons  before  any  organized 
religion  would  have  existed  to  save 
humanity.  Those  who  belong  to  the 
minority  segment  of  the  population 
that  experiences  same-sex  attraction 
do  so  because  of  changes  (mutations) 

in  the  genes  controlling  sexuality.  They  cannot  be  taught  to  be 
heterosexual. 

In  his  novel  Middlesex,  Jeffrey  Eugenides  gives  a fictional- 
ized account  of  a genetic  condition  from  which  science  has 
learned  a lot  about  sexual  orientation.  In  this  condition,  af- 
fected children  are  genetically  male,  but  at  birth  their  external 
sex  organs  look  female.  Before  the  advent  of  medical  genetic 
care,  these  children  were  raised  as  girls.  But  extensive  studies 
on  numerous  such  children  showed  that  at  prepubertal  age, 
these  children  identified  themselves  as  boys  and  demonstrated 
heterosexual  orientation.  This  and  other  research  confirms 
that  sexual  orientation  is  genetic:  it  cannot  be  “learned”  or 
“taught.” 

It  has  been  argued  that  genes  for  homosexuality  would  die 
out  because  they  would  cause  sterility.  But  a gene  that  causes 
sterility  can  very  well  be  passed  on  through  generations  if  it  is 
recessive  — i.e.,  if  it  affects  fertility  only  when  not  masked  by  a 
partner  dominant  gene. 

MARRIAGE:  In  the  debate  on  secular  same-sex  marriage, 
opponents  have  often  asserted  that  control  of  marriage  should 
be  left  to  the  Church.  For  example,  in  an  article  in  the  Toronto 
Star,  Father  Alphonse  de  Valk,  citing  the  book  of  Genesis, 
stated  that  “marriage  was  ordained  by  God”  (“God  blessed 
them,  and  God  said  to  them:  'Be  fhiitful  and  multiply’”). 

The  implication  that  marriage  in  some  way  belongs  to  the 
religions  ignores  history.  Marriage  as  an  institution  long  pre- 
cedes Christianity  and  other  present-day  monotheistic  reli- 
gions. Long-term  pair  bonding  for  mutual  sexual  fulfilment, 
companionship,  support  and  nurturing  of  children  — if  and 
when  these  appeared  — arose  at  the  dawn  of  human  evolution. 
Societal  marital  rituals  developed  as  society  evolved.  In  the 
19th  century,  the  San  people  (“Bushmen")  of  the  South  African 
Kalahari  Desert,  still  living  a Stone  Age  hunter-gatherer 
existence  when  white  explorers  first  visited  Africa,  practised  a 
form  of  maniage  without  any  assistance  from  any  monotheis- 
tic religion. 

Father  De  Valk  also  wrote:  “The  family  is  what  distinguishes 
man  from  animal  in  social  culture."  This,  too,  is  incorrect.  A 


By  Stan  R.  Blecher 

precursor  of  the  "human  form”  of  pair  bonding  with  “fam- 
ily”-type  nurturing  of  offspring  is  seen  in  the  gibbon.  Certainly, 
neither  gibbons  nor  primitive  prehumans  would  understand 
the  link  between  sex  and  reproduction.  Pair  bonding  served  the 
purpose  of  nurturing  children  secondarily.  Early  formalization 
of  marriage  laws,  such  as  the  Sumerian  code  on  marital  respon- 
sibility of  - 2000  BC,  far  precedes  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
church. 

“GOD’S  WORD”:  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  what  is  written 
in  the  Bible  (and  other  Scriptures)  are  the  “words”  of  God, 
though  few  envisage  that  God  wrote  these  words  with  his  own 
hand.  In  fact,  the  Bible  originated  as  oral  tradition,  passed  on 
by  word  of  mouth  through  untold  generations.  It  was  subse- 
quently committed  to  writing  as  “books”  by  numerous  au- 
thors, initially  using  primitive,  unstandardized  alphabetical 
symbols.  It  has  been  further  translated  and  edited  many  times. 
The  scope  for  changes,  errors,  misunderstandings  and  reinter- 
pretations is  clear.  To  quote  from  another  song  from  the  rich 
repertoire  of  American  musicals,  this  time  from  the  Gershwin 


“If  same-sex  contact  were  a greater  temptation  than 
opposite-sex  for  the  majority,  the  species  would 
have  died  out  long  ago,  and  eons  before  any  organized 
religion  would  have  existed  to  save  humanity.” 


brothers’  Porgy  and  Bess:  “It  ain’t  necessarily  so;  The  things  you 
are  li’ble  to  read  in  the  Bible,  It  ain’t  necessarily  so.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  contradictions  between 
different  “books”  within  the  Bible,  and  different  editions,  and 
between  biblical  content  and  modem  scientific  fact  — knowl- 
edge is  greater  today  than  it  was  then.  We  now  know  that  the 
universe  was  not  created  in  six  days;  planetary  theory  was  un- 
knovm  when  the  Bible  was  composed.  Similarly,  homosexual- 
ity is  not  evil;  nothing  was  known  of  biology  either  at  that  time. 

As  to  interpretation,  the  Bible  can  be  and  has  historically 
been  read  to  encourage  not  only  homophobia  but  also  subjuga- 
tion of  women,  slavery,  anti-Semitism  and  apartheid,  to  men- 
tion just  a few.  God’s  destruction  of  Sodom  was  reinterpreted 
in  Christian  theology  as  a punishment  for  homosexuality  and 
used  to  legitimize  unspeakable  cruelty  against  “sodomites.” 
But  the  Bible  does  not  mention  homosexuality  as  a reason  for 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  (Genesis  19:24-25). 

Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  condemned  homosexuality  on  the 
basis  of  “natural  law”  — “what  nature  has  taught  all  animals.” 
First,  Aquinas  said,  animals  do  not  practise  homosexuality, 
hence  it  is  unnatural.  Second,  sex  maybe  performed  only  for  its 
“final  cause,”  i.e.,  reproduction.  Arguing  in  this  spirit,  Father 
de  Valk  also  said  in  his  article:  “Homosexual  activity  rages 
against  God’s  will”  and  “homosexual  acts  are  grave  moral  aber- 
rations.” 

But  we  now  know  that  homosexuality  is  widespread  in  hun- 
dreds of  animal  species,  specifically  including  primates  and 
therewith,  most  certainly,  primitive  humans,  so  if  natural  law  is 
relevant  to  humans,  homosexuality  is  natural  and  is  better  ex- 
plained by  genetics  than  by  sin.  Also,  the  final  cause  of  sexual 
attraction  is  arguably  not  reproduction  but  pair  bonding  and 
sexual  release;  marriage  develops  from  this.  If  one  is  seeking 
unnatural  sexual  acts  to  condemn,  one  might  rather  turn  one’s 
attention  to  celibacy  and  pedophilia. 

New  York  Times  columnist  Maureen  Dowd  has  commented 
that  the  Bush  administration,  claiming  to  be  defending  Chris- 
tian values,  won  a second  term  in  the  White  House  “by  mining 
homophobia  and  preaching  family  values." 


Some  insights  on  homophobia  and  family  values  are  offered 
in  a fascinating  book  called  The  Man  Jesus  Loved  by  Theodore 
W.  Jennings  Jr.,  a clergyman  and  professor  of  theology.  Citing 
from  the  Gospel  in  the  original  Greek,  Jennings  argues  that  Je- 
sus was  sympathetic  to  homoerotic  relationships  and  that  he, 
in  fact,  had  such  a relationship  himself. 

With  respect  to  “family  values,”  Jesus  was  not  only 
unsupportive  of  the  institution  of  family,  but  he  also  indicated 
that  it  was  incompatible  with  entry  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  (e.g.,  Luke  18:29,  12:53  and  14:26).  Also,  the  concept 
that  marriage  and  sexuality  are  ordained  for  procreation  only  is 
directly  contradicted  by  Paul,  who,  though  opposed  to  mar- 
riage, condones  it  for  sexual  release  for  those  who  “cannot  re- 
strain their  desires”  (I  Corinthians  7:9). 

Prime  Minister  Stephen  Harper  has  pointed  out  that  several 
ofthe  major  organized  religions  and  some  religious  and  ethnic 
minorities  are  all  aligned  in  vigorous  opposition  to  same-sex 
marriage.  What  is  curious  about  this  coalition  is  that  some  of 
these  institutions  have  traditionally  regarded  others  of  them  as 
heretics.  Furthermore,  the  estab- 

lished  religions’  traditions  include,  in 

some  cases,  subjugation  of  women, 
genital  mutilation  of  infants,  "hon- 
our” killing  of  girls  and  women,  and 
forced  polygamy  imposed  on  young 
girls.  Their  credibility  in  the  arenas  of 
sexual  and  marital  ethics  is  weak. 

What  is  the  origin  of  homopho- 
bia? Homosexuals  are,  after  all,  no 
real  threat  to  anyone  or  anything.  At 
one  level,  of  course,  there  is  the  early 
religious  dogma  on  the  subject,  and 
minorities  are  always  isolated,  but  what  would  have  iiutially 
motivated  the  vicious  persecution? 

One  possibility  lies  in  the  ancient  tradition  of  male  domi- 
nance — the  “macho”  phenomenon,  which  decrees  that  it  is  a 
sign  of  weakness  for  a male  to  appear  effeminate.  Gay  sex  is  less 
“masculine”  than  straight.  In  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  where 
male  sex  vrith  a younger  man  was  condoned,  the  passive  part- 
ner was  nevertheless  often  an  object  of  scorn.  Historically,  pun- 
ishments of  men  have  often  taken  the  form  of  emasetJation, 
either  figurative  as  in  the  recent  Abu  Ghraib  prison  scandal  or 
literal,  to  create  a figure  of  ridicule. 

Those  who  state  that  homosexuals  succumb  to  the  tempta- 
tions “we”  all  experience  presumably  experience  such  “tempta- 
tions” themselves.  Such  people,  pressured  by  society  or  religion 
to  believe  that  their  same-sex  urges  are  “unnatural”  and  “evil,” 
might  deflect  suspicion  of  their  own  trait  by  expressing  distaste 
for  it  in  others.  In  popular  belief,  homophobic  people  are  often 
themselves  closeted  homosexuals.  Recent  psychological 
research  supports  this  contention. 

Adolf  Hitler  vociferously  denounced  the  evils  of  homosexu- 
ality and  sent  thousands  of  homosexuals  to  torture  and  death. 
As  a child,  he  attended  classes  at  a Benedictine  monastery,  and 
his  childhood  ambition  was  to  be  a priest  A recent  well-re- 
searched  study  has  unearthed  some  long-concealed  evidence 
on  Hitler’s  closet  homosexuality.  Other  prominent  homopho- 
bic homosexuals  or  bisexuals  probably  include  Saint  Augustine 
and  Saint  John  Chrisostom,  both  famous  for  their  fiery 
persecution  of  homosexuals. 

Hitler  was  just  one — and  certainly  the  most  evil — of  many 
famous  homosexuals  in  history.  The  list  includes  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Michelangelo,  Frederick  the  Great,  several  popes  and 
many  members  of  the  royal  families  of  Europe.  Some  were 
good,  others  were  not,  much  as  in  any  group  of  people. 

Over  the  centuries,  the  religions  have  brought  solace  and 
taught  peace  and  good  deeds  to  humanity:  their  record  on  sex- 
uality and,  in  particular,  same-sex  relations  has  been  less  stel- 
lar. The  opportunity  to  change  direction  and  get  on  the  right 
course  is  here. 
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Is  There  a Doctor  Doctor 
Doctor  in  the  House? 

Medical  doctor  turned  veterinarian  pursues  D.  V.Sc.  in  zoo  medicine 


By  Andrew  Vowles 


The  patient  was  in  labour 
but  had  developed  compli- 
cations. Helping  to  moni- 
tor the  woman  in  the  back 
of  an  ambulance  speeding  through  a 
snowstorm  toward  the  hospital  in 
Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  Deanna  Russell 
cringed  when  a paramedic  turned  to 
her  and  — in  a none-too-subtle  voice 
— said,  “Aren’t  you  the  vet?” 

Mock  horror  fills  Russell’s  face  as 
she  sits  back  in  a booth  at  the 
Scarborough  roadhouse  that  doubles 
these  days  as  her  study  carrel  away 
from  U of  G and  as  her  refuelling  stop 
between  regular  shifts  at  the  Toronto 
Zoo’s  animal  health  centre.  Laughing 
over  the  recollection,  she  says  the  pa- 
tient probably  couldn’t  hear  the  com- 
ment over  the  hissing  of  her  oxygen 
mask. 

The  paramedic  had  it  right,  al- 
though he  would  have  had  no  idea  of 
the  unintended  irony  in  his  question. 

Deanna  Russell,  MD,  was  indeed  a vet 
student,  too,  dividing  her  time  be- 
tween practising  human  medicine  and 
chasing  her  ultimate  dream  at  the  Atlantic  Veterinary  College. 

It  was  probably  inevitable  that  the  paths  in  her  dual-track 
medical  career  occasionally  intersected,  sometimes^  yrith  hu- 
morous consequences  or  even  with  some  complications  of  their 
own — scarcely  abated  by  her  decision  three  years  ago  to  pursue 
yet  another  degree  at  Guelph. 

Ask  her  why  she  enrolled  in  her  current  D.V.Sc.  program  at 
the  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  and  the  medical  doctor  turned 
zoo  veterinarian  quips:  “Because  I don’t  have  enough  ‘Doctors’ 
behind  my  name.”  She  notes  that  in  protocol-abiding  circles  in 
Germany,  where  her  older  brother  works  as  an  architect  and 
where  you’re  introduced  by  your  credentials,  “I  would  be  prop- 
erly introduced  as  ‘Doctor  Doctor  Doctor  Russell.’” 

She  can  laugh  now,  but  there  were  plenty  of  tears  along  the 
dual  cross-country  path  Russell  has  followed  for  more  than  two 
decades  since  that  long-ago  day  she  enrolled  in  pre-vet  studies 
in  Alberta.  She’s  collected  more  than  a few  degrees,  including 
one  that  might  have  set  her  on  the  road  toward  a promising  sur- 
gical career,  but  she  also  accumulated  more  than  her  share  of 
rejection  form  letters  from  two  vet  schools.  More  than  once,  her 
childhood  dream  looked  like  just  so  much  fantasy. 

"I  always  wanted  to  be  a vet,  since  I was  four  years  old,”  says 
Russell,  who  has  also  been  horse-mad  for  as  long  as  she  can  re- 
member. She  got  her  first  pony  in  Calgary  at  age  10,  eventually 
riding  a hunter  ail  the  way  to  an  eighth-place  finish  at  the 
Spruce  Meadows  National  Championships  in  the  year  she  be- 
gan university.  Recalling  that  childhood  craze,  she  says:  "I  com- 
plained to  my  mom  that  I wasn’t  waking  up  as  a horse.” 

Now  41,  she  will  be  at  school  for  another  few  months  while 
she  finishes  that  D.V.Sc.  Through  her  U of  G program  in  zoo 
animal  medicine  and  pathology,  she  is  already  spending  most  of 
her  time  in  her  dream  job  as  a practising  veterinarian  at  the  To- 
ronto Zoo.  She  works  there  most  days,  typically  visiting  Guelph 
once  a week  to  work  on  pathology  cases  from  the  zoo  and  to 
continue  lab  work  on  her  research  project. 

Russell  is  one  of  two  veterinary  residents  who  work  with 
three  full-time  staff  vets  in  the  animal  health  centre,  the  zoo’s 
in-house  version  of  the  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital  at  U of  G. 
Visit  on  any  given  day,  and  who  knows  what  tasks  might  await, 
ft'om  mending  the  beak  of  a violaceous  plaintain-eater  to  moni- 
toring anesthesia  during  a root  canal  on  a male  Sumatran  tiger. 

“Tliis  is  such  a great  job,”  she  says  — not  least  for  the  often 
unexpected  real-life  lessons  that  no  amount  of  poring  over  her 
studies  in  that  restaurant  booth  could  prepare  her  for. 

Take  that  serval,  an  Afiican  cat  whose  broken  leg  she  had  set 
with  a “perfect”  splint.  Awaking  from  anesthetic,  the  animal 


morphed  into  a streaking  zigzag  caroming  off  its  cage  walls. 

“We  figured  that  she’d  need  time  to  adjust  to  the  splint,  but 
we  didn’t  think  she’d  go  ballistic  the  way  she  did.  We  had  to 
think  on  our  feet  and  brainsform  how  to  handle  a panicking 
wildcat  that  already  had  anesthetic-reversal  medications  on 
board  and  was  therefore  difficult  to  anesthetize  again.” 

She  ended  up  replacing  the  splint  with  a fibreglass  cast. 
Then  there  v^ras  the  Siberian  tiger  “cub”  — a four-year-old, 
240-kilogram  knot  of  fury  lunging  at  the  bars  while  Russell 
stood  just  outside  the  cage  with  a blow  dart  to  sedate  the  animal 
for  transport.  Her  wry  comment  afterward  to  her  co-workers: 
“I’m  going  to  have  to  go  change  my  underwear.” 

By  then,  she’d  learned  something  about  standing  her 
ground,  not  in  front  of  a tiger  but  before  a vet  school  dean. 

Having  completed  her  biology  undergraduate  degree  at  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  she  had  been  granted  an  interview 
to  discuss  her  application  to  vet  school.  Admittedly,  the 
self-professed  late  bloomer  was  walking  into  the  dean’s  office 
carrying  a less-than-sterling  academic  record.  Russell  had  be- 
gun her  studies  at  the  University  of  Calgary,  but  after  a lengthy 
illness  in  her  first  year,  she  had  transferred  eastward  for  a fi-esh 
start. 

(Maybe  her  move  was  also  a nod  to  her  roots:  Her  maternal 
great-grandfather,  William  Rutherford,  a 1903  graduate  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  was  the  founding  dean  of  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  agricultural  college  in  1 909.) 

Her  discussion  that  day  with  the  vet  school  dean  lasted  all  of 
three  minutes.  Although  much  of  the  encounter  is  blurred  now, 
she  hasn’t  forgotten  the  words  he  used  to  explain  why  he  was 
turning  down  her  application:  “You  do  not  have  the  intellectual 
capacity  to  be  a veterinarian.”  Russell  managed  to  keep  her 
composure  in  the  office,  but  not  much  further.  “I  fell  apart  on 
the  front  steps  of  the  vet  college.” 

It  was  a wound  that  would  take  years  to  heal.  She  didn’t  even 
tell  her  parents  about  the  pain  she  was  carrying  around,  even  as 
she  found  success  in  medical  school.  She’d  made  it  in  on  her 
first  try  in  1 99 1 . She  finished  among  the  top  1 0 in  her  class,  not 
without  applying  again  to  vet  school  — and  adding  yet  another 
rejection  form  letter  to  her  collection. 

At  Dalhousie  Medical  School,  she  showed  special  promise 
during  her  surgical  residency.  Her  fingers  turned  out  to  be  as 
steady  in  the  operating  room  as  they  had  been  at  the  classical  pi- 
ano keyboard  and  on  the  reins  of  that  show  jumper.  And  de- 
spite the  120-hour  weeks  that  had  her  on  call  every  other  night, 
she  loved  what  she  was  doing  — but  not  enough. 

It  was  while  she  was  on  an  orthopedic  surgery  rotation  that 


the  old  conflict  resurfticed.  She  re- 
members thinking:  “I’m  really  good 
at  this  — and  I don’t  want  it.” 

It  would  take  another  two  years 
before  she  completed  her  training  and 
obtained  her  medical  licence.  She 
continued  to  practise  while  doing  her 
DVM  at  the  Atlantic  Veterinary  Col- 
lege. With  a wry  smile,  she  says  she 
even  faced  a struggle  to  get  in  there. 
She’d  been  accepted  but  had  deferred 
her  start  date  twice  while  completing 
her  medical  residency,  then  was 
turned  down  again  when  she  was 
ready  to  begin.  She  figures  she  col- 
lected nine  rejection  letters  from  two 
schools  before  she  entered  AVC. 

Having  practised  on  both  people 
and  animals,  she  confesses  that  she 
prefers  the  latter  — teeth,  daws  and 
all.  But  there’s  less  separating  the  two 
sides  than  you  might  think,  she  says 
— a point  that  can  make  for  unex- 
pected light  moments,  as  with  the 
paramedic’s  remark  in  the  ambu- 
lance. Another  time,  her  dual  medical 
sides  got  tangled  when  she  praised  a 
young  boy’s  co-operation  in  the  examining  room  with  the 
words:  “That’s  a good  pup.” 

More  seriously,  she  points  out  that  the  practice  hnes  arc 
blurring  anyway.  Look  at  bird  flu  for  an  example  of  a zoonotic 
illness  that  has  both  animal  and  human  disease  specialists  on 
the  alert  around  the  globe.  Focusing  on  human  health  alone 
and  ignoring  ecosystems  and  animals  would  be  like  trying  to 
use  Kleenex  to  prevent  a cold,  she  says.  “By  treating  the  symp- 
toms, you  miss  so  much  of  the  big  picture." 

That’s  echoed  by  Prof.  Bruce  Hunter,  Pathobiology,  a wild- 
life disease  expert  who  points  to  OVC’s  “one  medicine”  theme 
stressing  the  links  among  human,  animal  and  ecosystem  health. 

“The  practice  of  human  medicine  is  often  extremely  hu- 
man-centred and  very  often  doesn’t  include  the  bigger  picture,” 
he  says.  "Whether  it’s  SARS,  avian  flu,  Ebola  virus  or  BSE,  all 
these  have  connections  in  the  environment,  wildlife  and  peo- 
ple.” 

Infection  between  species  — albeit  from  mammals  to  birds 
— is  Russell’s  current  research  topic  at  Guelph,  where  she 
works  with  Prof  Dale  Smith,  Pathobiology.  Russell  is  studying 
a raccoon  roundworm  that  recently  killed  a number  of  the  To- 
ronto Zoo’s  rainbow  lorikeets.  She  says  preliminary  results  of 
her  current  trials  show  promise  for  a preventive  medication 
taken  in  the  birds’  food.  (The  same  parasite  landed  a 
seven-year-old  boy  in  a Toronto  hospital  last  summer  in  the 
first  known  case  of  human  infection  by  the  roundworm  in 
Canada.) 

This  summer,  Russell  will  complete  her  three-year  program 
in  zoo  animal  medicine  and  pathology  involving  U of  G and  the 
Toronto  Zoo.  “It’s  one  of  the  few  clinical  residencies  with  train- 
ing in  pathology  and  zoo  medicine,”  she  say^,  adding  that  the 
program  will  allow  her  to  pursue  certification  with  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Zoological  Medicine. 

In  1 984,  her  U of  G supervisor  was  only  the  second  person  to 
complete  that  D.V.Sc.  program.  This  month,  Smith  visited 
Zimbabwe  for  the  second  time  in  two  years  to  help  lead  a course 
in  game  immobilization  for  wildlife  managers.  Russell  had  con- 
sidered accompanying  her  to  Africa,  but  decided  she  needed  to 
focus  on  completing  her  project  here.  Besides,  she’s  busy 
enough  with  the  zoo  animals  and  with  a menagerie  at  home  that 
numbers  two  parrots  (a  blue-fronted  Amazon  and  an  African 
grey),  two  border  collies  and  two  Siamese  cats. 

After  graduation,  she  hopes  to  tic  together  her  interests  and 
experience,  perhaps  through  a career  in  infectious  disease  med- 
icine that  mi^t  straddle  epidemiology  and  public  health.  “The 
options  are  huge.” 
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NEUROSCIENCE  RESEARCH  INSPIRES  STUDENTS 


In  November,  I was  one  of  five  stu- 
dents who  accompanied  Prof. 
Elena  Choleris,  Psychology,  to  the 
annual  Society  for  Neuroscience 
Conference  in  Washington,  an  in- 
ternational gathering  that  drew 
31,000  people  and  featured  a range 
I of  brain  research  and  a lecture  by 
the  Dalai  Lama.  This  experience 
j was  extremely  memorable  and  in- 
: eluded  sharing  a laugh  with  Nobel 
' Prize  Laureate  Eric  Kandel  and  see- 
ing top  neuroscientist  Karyn  Frick 
! of  Yale  University  set  up  her  poster 
just  four  spots  down  from  mine. 

I It’s  moments  like  these  that 
have  enriched  and  differentiated 
my  undergraduate  experience  — 
and  they’re  due,  in  large  part,  to  the 
opportunities  for  research  involve- 
■ ment  and  mentorship  that  Prof. 

Choleris  has  provided.  What's 
I most  impressive,  though,  is  that 
j numerous  other  students  have  had 
] great  experiences  in  her  lab.  In 
I 2005  alone,  14  undergraduates 
I trained  with  her. 


Cheryl  Cragg  has  been  with  this 
lab  the  longest  and  is  currently  col- 
laborating with  Donald  Pfaff  of 
Rockefeller  University  on  her  first 
paper  — certainly  an  exciting  ac- 
complishment for  someone  who’s 
just  started  M.Sc.  studies  here  at 
Guelph. 

With  Brain  Awareness  Week  set 
to  run  March  13  to  17,  it  seems 
only  fitting  to  highlight  the  fact 
that  not  only  are  professors  con- 
ducting exciting  neuroscience  re- 
search on  our  campus,  but  their 
work  is  also  inspiring  undergradu- 
ates and  allowing  diem  to  make 
huge  strides  in  establishing  their 
own  research  careers. 

Megan  Gray 
Biological  Sciences 

# * * 

At  Guelph  welcomes  letters  to  the 
editor.  They  should  be  limited  to 
500  words  and  submitted  to 
Barbara  Chance  at  b.chance@ 
execuoguelpluca. 


Walk  This  Way 

LA  students  explore  ways  to  redevelop  Winegard  Walk 


HOW  TO  REVAMP  Winegard 
Walk  was  the  focus  of  an 
’ intensive  26-hour  challenge  facing  a 
I group  of  landscape  architecture 
I students  Feb.  1 1 and  12. 

I Organized  by  Profs.  Maurice 
' Nelischer  and  Nate  Perkins,  the 
event,  tided  "Legacy  Landscapes  for 
the  University  of  Guelph,”  gave  sec- 
ond- and  fourth-year  students  a 
chance  to  work  together  and  learn 
: from  each  other  as  they  generated 
I designs  and  ideas  for  redeveloping 
[ the  walkway. 

I “We  were  so  impressed  by  the 
quality  of  their  work  and  the  stu- 
i dents'  dedication,”  says  Nelischer. 

I "They  worked  in  groups  using  hand 
j and  computer  graphics  to  explore 
I and  present  their  ideas.” 

The  drawings  incorporated  a 
number  of  elements,  including  elab- 
orate entrances  and  lighting  fixtures, 
gathering  places  and  a caf6  located 
I between  the  McLaughlin  Library 


and  the  MacKinnon  Building. 

"Winegard  Walk  is  well-trav- 
elled, and  it’s  an  integral  part  of  our 
campus  and  its  history.”  he  says. 
"The  students  recognized  that  and 
provided  great  suggestions  for  its  en- 
hancement by  creating  spaces  and 
elements  that  respond  to  the  needs 
of  students  and  reflect  the  quality  of 
our  university.” 

Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration),  will 
invite  the  students  to  present  their 
ideas  to  Board  of  Governors’  Physi- 
cal Resources  and  Property  Com- 
mittee. She  says  these  ideas  could 
form  the  basis  of  a future  fundrais- 
ing campaign  to  restore  and  enhance 
this  key  element  of  the  University’s 
primary  walkway  system. 

“I  am  extremely  grateful  to  Profs. 
Nelischer  and  Perkins  and  their  stu- 
dents for  devoting  their  time  and 
creativity  to  developing  ideas  to  en- 
hance our  campus,”  she  says. 


Vineland  Turns  loo 

Centennial  celebrations  planned  throughout  2006 


The  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege’s Horticultural  Experi- 
i ment  Station  at  Vineland,  part  of  the 
' Department  of  Plant  Agriculture,  is 
j celebrating  its  centennial  this  year 
‘ with  a series  of  special  events. 

I Earlier  this  month,  OAC  kicked 
off  the  anniversary  with  the  launch 
j of  a book  called  Celebrating  a Cen- 
] tury  of  Success,  which  documents 
I 100  years  of  research,  service  to 
I growers  and  horticultural  education 
j at  Vineland.  Profits  from  the  sale  of 
the  book,  along  with  private,  corpo- 
rate and  grower  association  dona- 
j tions,  will  support  a scholarship  for 
; master's  and  doctoral  students 
I whose  research  is  specific  to  the 


needs  of  the  horticultural  industry. 
The  research  is  to  be  centred  at 
Vineland. 

Other  events  planned  for  the  year 
include  seminars,  grower  tours  and 
discussion  sessions.  On  Aug.  26,  an 
alumni  homecoming  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a community  celebration. 
The  grand  finale  will  be  a dinner  set 
for  Jan.  27, 2007. 

Once  part  of  the  Horticultural 
Research  Institute  of  Ontario, 
Vineland  joined  the  Department  of 
Plant  Agriculture  in  1998. 

For  more  information,  visit  the 
website  www.uoguelph.ca/vcc2006 
or  send  e-mail  to  vcc2006@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


after  hours 


STEPHEN  GAZZOU 

Manager  of  facilities  planning  and  design  since  2000 
For  more  than  a decade,  Stephen 
Gazzola  has  been  helping  local 
organizations  market  their  events 
by  designing  promotional  materi- 
als. 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre,  the  Guelph  Arts  Council 
and  the  Italian  Canadian  Club  of 
Guelph  (ICC)  have  all  benefited 
from  his  creativity  and  ability  to 
convey  their  message  visually. 

"It  takes  some  time  to  come  up  \vith  an  idea  for  a 
poster  or  logo,”  he  says,  “but  once  that’s  decided,  pro- 
ducing it  doesn’t  take  long.” 

Gazzola  sits  on  the  board  of  directors  for  the  ICC  and 
volunteers  during  the  annual  Festival  Italiano.  Born  and 
raised  in  Guelph,  he  says  the  festival  is  an  important  way 
to  maintain  strong  ties  among  the  Italian  community 
and  the  entire  city.  He  enjoys  attending  with  his  wife, 
Anita,  and  their  children,  Jon,  Jill  and  Jayne. 

Gazzola  is  a big  hockey  fan  and  took  a road  trip  to 
Pittsburgh  with  his  father  and  brother  in  November  to 
support  his  favourite  team  — the  Philadelphia  Flyers. 
He  says  it  was  great  because  not  only  did  the  Flyers  win 
but  he  also  caught  up  with  Paul  Devorski,  an  old  friend 
from  Guelph  who  was  one  of  the  game  referees. 

“We  met  up  after,  and  in  addition  to  catching  up  with 
Paul,  we  ended  up  meeting  most  of  the  Flyers  by  chance, 
including  general  manager  and  legendary  player  Bobby 
Clarke.  I’ve  been  a Flyers  fan  since  I vras  a kid,  and  it  was 
unreal.” 

GARY  PARKIN 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence since  1997 

Prof.  Gary  Parkin  is  a hands-on 
kind  of  person,  and  woodworking 
is  one  of  the  things  he  likes  to  do 
best.  He’s  been  showing  his  cre- 
ative side  through  the  craft  for  the 
past  eight  years. 

“I  took  some  courses  at  Cones- 
toga College  and  became 
hooked,”  he  says.  “Wood  is  such 
an  amazing  natural  material  to 
work  with.” 

He  mainly  makes  small  tables  and  picture  frames  and 
gives  them  to  friends  and  femily.  One  of  his  favourite 
creations  is  a pedestal  table. 

“It  was  one  of  the  first  things  I made,  so  I guess  that’s 


why  it’s  special  to  me,”  he  says,  noting  that  he  likes  to 
work  with  bird’s-eye  maple. 

Away  from  the  workshop.  Parkin  enjoys  getting  out 
on  his  motorcycle  for  day  trips  or  just  for  a ride  after 
work  when  the  weather’s  good.  He  bought  his  first  mo- 
torcycle at  age  1 7 and  later  sold  it  to  help  pay  for  univer- 
sity. 

“It  was  a Honda  360,  and  it  was  a lot  of  fun.  Being  on 
a motorcycle  gives  me  a real  sense  of  ft’eedom.” 

He  and  his  brother  are  also  fixing  up  an  old  car  that 
once  belonged  to  their  grandfather. 

Parkin  likes  to  spend  time  at  his  in-laws’  cottage  near 
Huntsville  and  heads  up  there  year-round.  He  admits  it 
gets  pretty  cold  this  time  of  year,  but  “it  takes  only  a few 
hours  to  warm  up  the  cottage,  and  after  that,  it’s  just  like 
home.” 

MARISSA  PUMONDON-LU 

Third-year  student  in  marketing  management 
Whether  in  the  boardroom,  on  the 
field  or  on  stage,  Marissa 
Plamondon-Lu  likes  to  keep 
active.  In  January,  she  joined  the 
Central  Student  Association’s 
board  of  directors  as  a representa- 
tive of  Guelph  Queer  Equality. 

She’s  also  a seasoned  member 
of  the  Gryphon  rugby  team  and 
says  participating  in  varsity  athlet- 
ics is  a great  way  to  get  involved  at 
the  University  in  a non-academic 
setting. 

“It  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  see  another  side  of 
campus  life  and  what  school  has  to  offer.  It’s  awesome  to 
push  yourself  physically  and  mentally  and  to  meet  new 
people.  Rugby  is  a disciplined  sport  that  can  teach  you  a 
lot  about  time  management  and  motivation.” 

Off  the  field,  she  chalks  up  her  cue  on  a regular  basis. 
The  student  discount  makes  Tony’s  Billiards  one  of  her 
favourite  spots  to  hang  out  on  a Sunday  night. 

“Pool’s  just  fun,  and  it’s  good  to  be  good  at  it,”  says 
Plamondon-Lu,  who  adds  that  people  are  surprised 
when  they  learn  she  takes  the  game  so  seriously  that  she 
owns  her  own  cue. 

Another  favourite  pastime  is  playing  guitar  and  jam- 
ming with  friends.  She  recendy  picked  up  her  guitar  as 
part  of  this  month’s  campus  production  of  The  Vagina 
Monologues,  performing  pre-show  tunes  by  Martha 
Wainwright  and  Tegan  and  Sara. 

“It’s  important  to  explore  your  potential,  whether  it 
be  through  sports  or  music,”  she  says.  “1  try  to  round 
myself  out.” 


Marissa 

Plamondon-Lu 
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The  Heart  of  Your  Home 

Art  historian  studies  what  Victorian  home  interiors  revealed  about  same-sex  intimacy 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Behind  the  brick  walls  of  art 
history  professor  John 
Potvin’s  Victorian  home  lies  a 
glimpse  of  who  he  is.  Everything 
from  the  freshly  painted  deep-red 
wall  that  runs  along  his  living  room 
to  the  Asian-inspired  images  that 
hang  from  it  reflects  his  personality 
and  what  makes  him  comfortable. 
He  says  all  homes  transmit  messages 
about  their  owners. 

Not  surprisingly  for  an  academic, 
books  are  prominendy  featured  in 
the  decor  of  Potvin’s  two-level  apart- 
ment in  the  heart  of  Toronto’s  old 
Cabbagetown  neighbourhood,  but 
as  a matter  of  personal  taste,  he  con- 
siders himself  to  be  a minimalist. 

“I  prefer  to  have  people  rather 
than  things  fill  up  my  space,”  he  says. 
“I  am  fortunate  to  have  a collection 
of  good  people  aroimd  me,  and  I 
want  those  people  to  be  comfortable 
in  my  space.  I suppose  that’s  what 
my  home  says  about  me.  I’m  a col- 
lector of  good  people.” 

He  pauses  for  a moment,  then 
adds:  “I’m  very  choosy  about  every- 
thing. Every  single  thing  in  my 
home,  regardless  of  its  monetary 
value,  has  been  chosen  for  a reason. 
It  reminds  me  of  friends  or  family  or 
of  a particular  place  or  feeling  I once 
had.  Everything  1 own  has  meaning 
to  me.” 

Potvin  is  able  to  verbally  express 
what  his  home  says  about  himselt^ 
but  his  larger  interest  in  the  subject 
spans  time  and  place,  and  he’s  look- 
ing at  visual  expression  to  unravel 
some  of  the  mystery. 

"If  people  approach  art  with  an 
eye  for  its  social  and  political  mes- 
sages, there  is  much  to  be  revealed 
about  society  and  about  ourselves,” 
says  Potvin,  who  is  studying  how  the 
home  interiors  among  Britain’s 
19th-century  queer  community  fos- 
tered intimacy  and  how  that  was  ex- 
pressed artistically. 

He  will  give  a lecture  on  under- 
standing same-sex  intimacy  through 
photographs  at  the  Northeast  Mod- 


em Language  Association’s  37th  an- 
nual convention  to  be  held  March  2 
to  5 at  Temple  University  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

“My  art  history  is  politically  in^ 
vested,”  says  Potvin.  “Political  does 
not  necessarily  mean  burning  a flag; 
for  me,  it’s  about  exploring  other- 
ness and  discovering,  appreciating 
and  theorizing  otherness.  Looking  at 
intimacy  within  constructed  spaces 
is  just  one  facet.” 

A BA  graduate  in  French  lan- 
guage and  literature  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta,  he  holds  an  MA 
from  Carleton  University  and  a PhD 
from  Queen’s.  He  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music 
in  September  2005.  His  areas  of  in- 
terest and  research  include  Euro- 
pean visual  culture,  histories  and 
theories  of  the  body,  visual  and  ma- 


terial cultures  of  masculinity,  and  vi- 
sual strategies  in  feminist,  queer  and 
post-colonial  theories. 

“The  way  we  view  ourselves  and 
those  aiound.us,  along  with  the  ob- 
jects and  images  that  we  use  to  define 
ourselves,  are  heavily  influenced  by 
popular  culture,  which  throughout 
history  has  been  depicted  through 
art,”  says  Potvin. 

“I  have  an  interest  in  how  queer- 
ness was  articulated  through  what 
was  collected  by  partners  and  how 
those  choices  created  a sense  of  com- 
munity and  comfort.” 

He  recendy  received  support 
from  the  Social  Sciences  and  Hu- 
manities Research  Council  and  the 
Paul  Mellon  Foundation  for  British 
Art  to  continue  his  research. 

He  is  studying  a number  of 
homes,  including  one  shared  by 


19th-century  painter  Charles  Shan- 
non and  his  partner,  a well-known  li- 
thographer named  Charles  Ricketts. 
Shannon  and  Ricketts,  who  met  in 
their  teens  and  lived  together  as  a 
couple  for  more  than  50  years, 
worked  and  socialized  with  an  inner 
circle  of  artists,  including  Oscar 
Wilde,  who  once  commented  that 
their  home,  known  as  “The  Vale,” 
was  “the  one  house  in  London  where 
you  could  never  be  bored.” 

“I’m  exploring  how  these  queer 
artists  allowed  for  artistic  communi- 
ties and  queer  communities  overall 
through  the  objects,  paintings  and 
spaces  they  possessed,”  says  Potvin. 
“Shannon  and  Ricketts  were  hard- 
core collectors  and  connoisseurs  of 
Greek  and  Roman  objects  and  paint- 
ings. The  public  areas  of  their  home 
were  luxurious  and  elaborate.” 


This  work  is  part  of  a book  Potvin 
is  writing  called  Bachelors  of  a Differ- 
ent Sort.  His  first  book.  Looking  Be- 
yond Male  Bonding:  The  New 
Chivalry  and  the  Boundaries  of 
Same-Sex  Intimacy  in  Tum-of-the- 
Century  Britain  slated  for  release 
next  year,  investigates  the  represen- 
tation, culture  and  spaces  of 
same-sex  intimacy. 

In  the  19th  century,  queer  identi- 
ties were  understood  in  only  two 
ways:  legally  and  medically,  says 
Potvin,  who  notes  that  legal  docu- 
ments and  medical  reports  figure 
prominently  among  the  items  he’s 
referencing.  One  might  question  the 
use  of  such  items  in  researching  art, 
he  says,  but  short  of  the  few  photo- 
graphs, paintings  and  personal  let- 
ters he’s  using,  there  is  little 
reference  material  available. 

“I  have  no  other  choice  but  to 
look  at  medicine  and  law  because 
those  were  the  things  defining  the 
homosexual.  Art  history  itself  has  al- 
ways denied  the  existence  of  queer- 
ness, so  we  have  to  tease  out  various 
components  to  make  sense  of  that 
history.  It’s  very  difficult.” 

By  the  end  of  the  I9th  century, 
the  medical  community  had  for- 
maUy  defined  and  identified  homo- 
sexuals and  heterosexuals  based  on 
lists  of  stereotypical  traits,  and  laws 
related  to  sexual  intimacy  were  being  f 
passed,  he  says.  Labels  were  given  to  I 
people  based  on  assumptions,  and  > 
certain  body  language  was  believed 
to  reveal  a person’s  sexuality.  “It  was 
like  a 19th-century  version  of 
‘gaydar.’” 

Today,  we  understand  sexuality 
very  differently,  he  says,  and  the  as- 
sumptions and  ideals  regarding  cou- 
pling and  domesticity  are  being 
redefined. 

“We  arc  standing  on  the  edge  of  a 
radically  new  future  in  regards  to  the 
recognition  and  legalization  of 
same-sex  unions,  and  this  under- 
scores that  the  nature  of  living 
arrangements,  domesticity  and  inti- 
macy is  as  varied  as  the  homes  we  live 
in.” 


Where  Life  Began 

Chemistry  student  mimics  conditions  that  may  have  spawned  earliest  life  on  Earth 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

He’S  no  Dr.  Frankenstein. 

But  even  if  he’s  not  looking  to 
create  life  in  a test  tube,  graduate 
student  Erik  Balodis  hopes  his 
experiments  in  a U of  G laboratory 
will  yield  a glimpse  inside  the 
chemical  crucible  that  might  have 
nurtured  the  earliest  sparks  of  life  on 
a young  Earth. 

For  his  master’s  degree  — begun 
this  fall  in  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry with  College  of  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science  dean  Peter 
Tremaine  — Balodis  is  studying  the 
physical  conditions  that  may  have 
existed  on  the  still-barren  Earth  of 
some  3.8  billion  years  ago.  He  hopes 


his  work  will  yield  clues  about  how 
those  conditions  may  have  led  to 
some  of  the  earliest  life  forms. 

“It’s  obviously  a very  fundamen- 
tal question,”  he  says. 

Noting  that  scientists  disagree 
about  life’s  origins,  Tremaine  says 
one  idea  he  and  his  student  are  keen 
to  explore  is  the  theory  that  life  be- 
gan deep  beneath  the  seas,  where 
primitive  organisms  made  energy 
not  from  sunlight  but  from  chemical 
reactions  — organisms  much  like 
those  that  live  today  around  deep- 
ocean  hydrothermal  vents. 

Re-creating  the  kinds  of  physical 
and  chemical  conditions  around 
tliose  submarine  chimneys  is  what 
Balodis  hopes  to  do  in  his  supervi- 


sor’s third-floor  lab  in  the 
MacNaughton  Building. 

“The  chemistry  of  high-tempera- 
ture, high-pressure  aqueous  envi- 
ronments could  have  played  a role  in 
the  formation  of  molecules  that 
might  have  led  to  early  life  forms,” 
says  Tremaine. 

His  lab  is  equipped  to  study  the 
chemistry  of  aqueous  systems  at  the 
kinds  of  extreme  temperature  and 
pressure  found  in  electrical  power 
stations  and  nuclear  reactors  and  in 
thermal  recovery  of  heavy  oil.  Those 
same  techniques  and  tools  will  allow 
the  researchers  to  mimic  the  kinds  of 
conditions  around  hydrothermal 
vents  on  the  sea  floor,  he  says.  “Not 
many  labs  are  equipped  to  do  that." 


Hydrothermal  ocean  vents  exist 
where  plates  on  the  Earth’s  crust  are 
pulling  apart,  exposing  superheated 
magma  to  seawater.  Many  are  in 
mid-ocean  ridges,  or  undersea 
mountains,  including  the  Juan  de 
Fuca  ridge  off  western  Canada. 

At  the  vents,  temperatures  reach 
as  high  as  400  C.  Enormous  pres- 
sures at  that  depth  keep  the  water  in 
liquid  form.  Scientists  guiding  re- 
mote subraersibles  to  these  “black 
smokers”  have  found  organisms  liv- 
ing in  the  harsh  chemical  stew,  from 
primitive  bacteria  that  use  chemical 
energy  to  species  of  worms. 

Far  from  the  ocean  floor,  the  ex- 
perimental apparatus  in  Tremaine’s 
lab  includes  high-precision  instru- 


ments to  determine  properties  of 
aqueous  solutions  under  extreme 
conditions.  Balodis  will  mix  various 
chemicals,  minerals  and  organic 
molecules  and  subject  the  mixtures 
to  high  temperature  and  pressure, 
then  will  use  chromatography  to 
compare  “before  and  after" 
chemistry  in  the  vessels. 

A key  question  will  be  what  hap- 
pens to  precursors  of  nucleic  adds, 
the  molecules  that  make  up  genetic 
material. 

“One  of  the  big  questions  is  what  i 
came  before  the  DNA  world.”  says 
Tremaine,  explaining  that  the  pro-  j 
ject  may  help  provide  information 
about  the  line  between  chemistry  • 
and  biology. 
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New  Centre  Will 
Help  Strengthen 
Ridgetown’s  Role 
in  Rural  Community 


Continued  from  page  1 


programs.  The  building  will  house 
classrooms,  a lecture  theatre,  an 
auditorium,  meeting  rooms  and  ad- 
ministrative offices. 

The  rural  development  centre 
^ will  help  strengthen  Ridgetown’s 
I role  as  a leader  in  the  agricultural 
' and  rural  community,  says  Paulette 
I Samson,  OAC  director  of  advance- 
I ment. 

j “The  rural  community  needs  our 
] support,"  she  says,  explaining  that 
; the  University  of  Guelph’s 
I Ridgetown,  Kemptville  and  Alfred 
i campuses  help  ensure  the  health  of 
people  and  livestock  animals  across 
I Ontario. 

“Our  role  is  even  more  critical 
I and  important.”  says  Pitblado.  From 
providing  food  to  ensuring  safety  of 
water  supplies,  rural  communities 
face  new  challenges  that  affect  rural 
and  urban  dwellers  alike,  he  says. 
“This  is  an  opportunity  for  this  cam- 
pus to  continue  exerting  a develop- 
mental and  positive  influence  in 
j rural  communities.” 
j The  new  facility  will  offer  addi- 
! tional  space  for  Ridgetown’s  existing 
: programs  and  occasional  industry 
\ conferences,  notably  the  Southwest 
Agricultural  Conference,  which 
draws  about  1,200  people  to  the 
town  each  winter. 

The  campus  offers  diploma  pro- 
grams in  agriculture,  environmental 
management  (introduced  in  2003), 
horticulture  and  veterinary  technol- 
ogy, as  well  as  certificate  training  in 
veterinary  medical  office  adminis- 
tration and  landscape  management. 

Some  500  students  attend 
Ridgetown;  last  spring  saw  the  col- 
lege’s largest  graduating  class  ever, 
says  Pitblado. 


The  centre  will  also  provide  a 
venue  for  the  bachelor  of 
bioresource  management  degree 
program,  set  to  begin  in  September. 
That  four-year  program,  to  be  deliv- 
ered through  the  Ridgetown  and 
Guelph  campuses,  will  teach  stu- 
dents the  science  and  business  of 
horticulture  management  and  envi- 
ronmental management. 

“We  have  been  tremendously 
fortunate  to  have  garnered  the  sup- 
port of  so  many  alumni,  agribusi- 
ness organizations  and  friends  of 
Ridgetown  College  campus  to  allow 
this  construction  process  to  begin,” 
says  Ken  Monteith,  a Ridgetown 
graduate  and  chair  of  the  $l-million 
campaign. 

Adds  Bruce  Magee,  corporate 
campaign  chair:  “It  was  an  easy  task 
to  engage  agribusiness  in  supporting 
such  a worthwhile  project. 
Ridgetown  is  instrumental  in  devel- 
oping young  men  and  women  who 
will  enter  into  production  agricul- 
ture or  agribusiness  careers.” 

Pitblado,  a faculty  member  for  34 
years,  says  Ridgetown’s  research  and 
training  continue  to  benefit  many 
farming  grads.  For  example,  a spray- 
ing program  developed  at 
Ridgetown  for  controlling  pests  in 
processing  vegetables  is  saving 
money  for  growers  and  is  more  envi- 
ronmentally friendly. 

"Supporting  the  fundraising 
campaign  for  the  rural  development 
centre  is  one  way  they  can  maintain 
those  activities,’’  he  says. 

The  centre  is  named  for  the  late 
Rudy  H.  Brown,  a Ridgetown  gradu- 
ate and  longtime  staff  member  who 
helped  lead  the  plaitning  for  the 
facility. 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be 
held  at  the  end  of  the  semester  for  a $50  gift  certificate  donated  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who 
submits  the  right  answer  by  Feb.  24  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to 
r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56982.  The  only  person  to  correctly  report  that  the  Feb.  8 photo  was 
of  artwork  that  hangs  in  the  south  stairwell  of  the  Thornbrough  Building  was  Mary  Leunissen  of  the  School  of 
Engineering.  photo  by  Rebecca  kendall 


Giuliani  Award  to  Be  Presented 


Continued  from  page  1 


courtyard.  A number  of  organiza- 
tions and  agencies,  including  the 
Canadian  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the 
United  Way  and  Guelph  Services  for 
People  With  DisabUities,  will  be  on 
hand  to  provide  information  about 
their  services.  They  will  also  be  re- 
cruiting new  volunteers  for  their 
programs. 

On  March  6,  a discussion  about 
living  vrith  mental  health  issues  will 
be  held  from  5 to  7 p.m.  in  Room 
441  oftheUC. 

“An  estimated  20  per  cent  of  Ca- 
nadians live  with  mental  health  is- 
sues, and  these  disabilities  are 
misunderstood  by  most  people,” 
says  Wheeler. 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 

established  1996 


Preparing 

Tomorrow’s 

leaders 


On  March  8,  Teaching  Support 
Services  (TSS)  is  running  two  work- 
shops designed  for  faculty  and 
instructional  staff.  The  sessions  will 
focus  on  “Implementing  Universal 
Instructional  Design:  Faculty  Sup- 
port and  Success  Strategies”  and 
learning  disabilities  and  adaptive 
technology.  Registration  for  the 
workshops  is  required.  For  more  de- 
tails, visit  the  TSS  website  at 
www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 

The  week’s  events  continue 
March  9 with  a discussion  of  ableism 
and  anti-oppression  from  5 to  7 p.m. 
in  Room  335  of  the  UC. 

The  week  wraps  up  March  10 
with  a session  on  “Overcoming  Ad- 
versity” from  10  a.m.  to  noon  at  the 
Arboretum  Centre.  Guest  speaker  is 
Rev.  Stephanie  McClellan,  a 1996  U 
of  G graduate  who  developed  rheu- 
matoid arthritis  in  her  second  year  at 
Guelph. 

McClellan  co-foundedthe  UofG 


Recreation  Equity  Club,  a group  that 
promotes  access  to  athletic  pro- 
grams for  people  with  disabilities. 
She  was  also  the  first  woman  with  a 
disability  to  hand-cycle  from  Van- 
couver to  Halifax.  She  made  the  trip 
to  promote  awareness  of  people  liv- 
ing with  disabilities  and  to  raise 
money  to  make  churches  physically 
accessible  to  everyone. 

McClellan’s  address  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  presentation  of  the 
Tara  Lynn  Giuliani  Memorial 
Award.  Tara  Lynn  Giuliani  was  a 
Guelph  student  who  lost  her  sight  a 
few  years  before  dying  at  age  25  from 
juvenile  diabetes.  Her  family  estab- 
lished the  $500  award  in  1995  for 
students  who  have  a disability,  dem- 
onstrate financial  need,  have  signifi- 
cant academic  standing  and  are 
involved  in  extracurricular  activities 
and  volunteer  work.  Preference  is 
given  to  students  vrith  a visual  im- 
pairment. 


For  information  about 
paid  advertising  in  At  Guelph, 
contact  Scott  Anderson  at  827-9169  or 
theandersondifference@rogers.com. 


Full  & Hall  Day  Programs  For  2 1/2  To  6 Yrs 
Government  Licensed 


Suffolk  St. 


• Qualified  Monlessori  Teachers 

• After  School  Program  To  6pm 

• Reading,  Writing,  Math  & Life  Skills 

• French,  Music,  Art  & Physical  Education 
■ Small  Class  Sizes 

• Tours  Welcome  CQ7C 

68  Suffolk  street  West,  V J ■ I "* 

Guelph  N1H  2J2  www.montessori-school.ca 


For  Last  Minute  Bookings 


liBlnttllrmi-  Travel  Tools  - Cruises  - PaslQies  -Seat  Sales-  Air  Only 


AIR  CANADA 

NBR0271634I 


^Your  NEW  Local  on-Line  Booking  Agent 


i 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


Kenmore  side-by-side  25.6-cubic- 
foot  fridge,  Kenmore  smooth-top 
convection  self-cleaning  range  with 
bridge  element  and  matching  over- 
the-range  microwave,  Hotpoint 
dishwasher,  all  black  and  less  than 
three  years  old;  glass  and  metal 
kitchen  table  with  four  upholstered 
chairs;  maple  and  white  kitchen 
table  with  built-in  leaf  and  four 
Windsor-style  chairs;  Lennox  oil 
furnace,  five  years  old,  Tigerloop 
included,  Ext.  56204  or  lsouthwe@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Space  bags,  all  sizes;  Homedics  foot 
bath  with  heat  and  acupressure; 
Pilates  workout  bands  with  book; 
Bissell  carpet  cleaner,  everything  in 
mint  condition,  837-4378. 


1999  Pathfinder  Chilkoot,  four- 
wheel  drive,  silver,  172,000  km,  Ext. 
52518,  837-8719  or  KRJ@physics. 
uoguelph.ca. 


large  office  desk;  office  chairs  on 
casters;  round  kitchen  table  with 
four  chairs;  round  pedestal  table 
with  two  drop  leaves;  end  table; 
choice  of  two  speaker  sets,  Ext. 
53561  or  821-5412. 


FOR  RENT 


Two-bedroora  apartment,  Hanlon/ 
Stone  Road  area,  $1,200  a month 
plus  utilities,  Ext.  52518,  837-8719 
or  KRJ@physics.uoguelph.ca. 


Two-bedroom  1,000-square-foot 
apartment  on  Speed  River  Park, 
close  to  downtown  and  campus, 
available  May  1 to  Aug.  30,  2006, 
price  negotiable,  utilities  included, 
Rea  or  Tracy,  822-2084. 


Room  in  two-bedroom  townhouse 
at  College  Avenue  family  housing 
complex,  suitable  for  responsible 
person  who  likes  dogs,  carpeted, 
electric  heat,  available  April  1,  $469  a 
month  inclusive,  ftalazar@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Stone  farmhouse  in  Eramosa  Town- 
ship, four  + spacious  bedrooms, 
fenced  yard,  beautiful  setting,  $1,200 
a month  plus  heat  and  hydro,  856- 
9294. 


WANTED 


Cat  sitter  to  live  with  two  affectionate 
cats  in  two-bedroom  townhouse  for 
March  break  and/or  all  of  July  2006, 
free  board  and  vrill  pay  $100  a week, 
close  to  Stone  Road  Mall  and  bus 
route,  Internet,  satellite.  Lea  or 
James,  Ext.  54873,  827-0261  or 
berrangl@uoguelph.ca. 


Pasture  for  beef  cattle,  10  acres  or 
more,  terms  negotiable  depending 
on  fence,  water,  supervision,  519- 
846-6292  or  cmader@uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Osteopathic  treatments  for  adults 
and  children  by  qualified  practitio- 
ner, close  to  campus,  Karen, 
519-546-6262  or  787-0098. 


Solid  oak  Roxton  kitchen  table, 
round/oval  with  four  chairs,  excel- 
lent condition,  rzytner@uoguelph. 


Five-channel  JVC  surround-sound 
stereo  amplifier,  80  watts,  two 
Luxman  speakers,  three  JVC  centre 
and  surround-sound  speakers; 
Hewlett-Packard  ScanJet  2300C 
scanner,  software  and  literature 
included;  Mark,  848-3441  after  6 
p.m.  or  mddennis@uoguelph.ca. 

Peg  Perego  baby  stroller,  excellent 
condition,  821-2524  or  wdickins@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Wall  unit,  48*A  by  54  by  15V4  inches, 
with  doors  and  open  shelving;  white 
GE  refrigerator,  excellent  condition; 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France,  short- 
term rental;  furnished  two-bedroom 
holiday  home  in  Antibes  on  French 
Riviera,  weekly  or  monthly,  Nicole, 
836-6745  or  fiunoU@rogers.com. 


G 


Find  Out  What  Your 
Home  Is  Worth  Online 
visit  the  website: 
GuelphHomeEvaluation.com 

RE/MAX 


Distress  Sale 

visit  the  website: 
GuelphDIstressSaleHomes.com 


eorge-i' 

Window*  and  Doors 


Georse  VthWace  - 


11  Vktorto  NMd  Nofttv 
GtMiph,  Ont.  HIE  50« 

(519)  MI-7800 
Ftt(«9)8«-7810 


POSSIBILITIES  ARE 
ENDLESS ... 

Design  your  own  unique  pattern, 
the  possibilities  are  endless! 

• EXTENSIVE  SELECTIONS  • 
Ceramic 
Marble 
Slate 

• OVER  1000  COLOURS  TO  CHOOSE  • 

“Quality  and  Craftsmanship  are 
a Family  Tradition" 


• Poster  printing,  mounting  and  lamination 

• Coroplast  Signs,  Banners  and  Vinyl  Decals 

• Graphic  Design  and  Illustrations 

• Exhibit  I Trade  Show  Design  and  Fabrication 


Ext.  58031/Emaii:  info@clicksigns.ca  www.clicksigns.ca 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


Pbnos  books, 
lessons  & more! 


2)8-AVIctofiaRd,S. 
Guelph,  Ont. 


N1E5R1 

fax:  519.836.9474 
lesson  ftie:  51 9.71 6.4792 


Little  Readers  Are  Future  Leaders 

The  road  of  learning  to  leading  starts  at  Little  Readers 
Academy.  Oxford  Learning  offers  special  funfilled 
educational  programs  for  Preschoolers.  Age  3-6  years. 
Morning  and  noon  sessions  available. 

Oxford  Learning 
511  Edinburgh  Road  S. , Guelph 
519-826-5365  www.oxfordleaming.com 


^ 'A  ^ 

GOURMET  MARKET 

Fr«sh  from  our  hltehcn . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Potato-Leek  Phytlo  Rolls  • Moroccan  Lemon  Chicken 

• Black  Bean  Burritos  • Vegetarian  Chili 

STOR£MAD£  SOUPS 

• Carrot  & Dill  • Roasted  Garlic  & Potato 

• Cnamy Autumn  Harvest  Vegetable  • Tuscans  Bean 

“Fast  food  goes  gournut” 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-7 
Thurs.-Ffl.  9-0 
Sat  ^ 

Sun.  Closed 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
570  Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


**  Repair  **  **  Renovate  ** 

WTxatever  Your  Project 

Make  It  Happen  !! 


SEiKri’ 

PltlLMII  .>f 

The  How-To  People. 


55  Dawson  Road 

GUELPH 

821-5744 


On  the  Fergus-Elora  Road 

ELORA 

846-5381 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


The  Theatre  in  the  Trees  production 
of  Neil  Simon’s  Last  of  the  Red  Hot 
Lovers  runs  Saturdays  until  April  29. 
Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is  8 
p.m.  Cost  is  $53.  To  order  tickets, 
call  Ext.  54110. 


Horticulturist  Sean  Fox  offers  a 
half-day  workshop  on  “The  Art  and 
Practice  of  Pruning”  next  month. 
Three  sessions  are  being  offered  — 
March  21, 22  or  23  — from  1 to  4:30 
p.m.  Cost  is  $30.  The  deadline  for 
registration  and  payment  is  March  7. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
presents  artists  Mary  Anne 
Barkhouse  and  Michael  Belmore 
talking  about  their  careers  March  6 
at  2:30  p.m. 


CONCERTS 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
noon-hour  concert  series  continues 
March  2 with  Ross  Osmun  on  piano 
and  March  9 with  the  Abstract  Truth 
featuring  Bill  Dbcon  on  trumpet  and 
Bruce  MacCoU  on  comet,  trombone 
and  drums.  The  concerts  are  held  in 
MacKinnon  107. 


Siren,  U of  G’s  women’s  choir,  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Marta  McCarthy, 
and  the  Brock  University  Women’s 
Choir  present  “The  Magic  of  Mel- 
ody” March  4 at  7:30  p.m.  at  Har- 
court  United  Church.  Cost  is  $10. 
For  advance  tickets,  call  Ext.  54377 
or  send  e-mail  to  mmccarth@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


FILM 


“Docurama,”  a free  6Im  series 
hosted  by  the  McLaughlin  Library 
and  the  Central  Student  Association, 
continues  March  2 with  Murder  Ball 
and  March  9 with  The  Grace  Lee  Pro- 
ject The  films  begin  at  7 p.m.  in 
Thombrough  1200. 


U of  G’s  “Beyond  Hollywood”  film 
series  presents  Cma  Macka,  Belt 
Macor  {Black  Cat,  White  Cat),  a 1998 
Romany/Czech/German  film  by 
Emir  Kusturica  March  5.  On  March 
12,  the  featured  presentation  is  the 
1968/1988  U.S.S.R.  film  Commissar 
by  Alexandr  Askoldov.  The  films 
begin  at  7 p.m.  in  the  McLaughlin 
Library’s  Florence  Partridge  Room; 
doors  open  at  6:30  p.m. 


LECTURES 


The  French  studies  program  hosts 
lectures  on  literature  by  Quebec 
writer  Marie-C^lie  Agnant  Feb.  28  at 
11:30  a.m.  in  MacKinnon  309  and 
March  2 at  8:30  a.m.  in  MacKinnon 
305.  Everyone  is  welcome. 


OACs  public  lecture  series  contin- 
ues March  1 with  Paul  Robertson, 
superintendent  of  the  Victoria  Golf 
Course  in  British  Columbia.  He  will 


discuss  “Turf  Management  in  an 
Extreme  Environment”  at  5:30  p.m. 
inOVC  1714. 


The  Department  of  History  and  the 
Scottish  studies  program  present 
Eileen  Yeo,  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Strathclyde  Centre  in  Gender 
Studies,  March  3 at  2 p.m.  in  the 
OAC  Boardroom,  Johnston  Hall. 
She  will  discuss  “Tea  for  Two  and 
Rival  Town  HaUs  in  the  Second  City 
of  the  Empire  1880-1914.” 


The  Multi-Faith  Resource  Team 
hosts  a free  talk  by  Cristina  Vanin  of 
St.  Jerome’s  University  in  Waterloo, 
author  of  Ecofeminist  Theology: 
Choosing  Life  for  All,  March  2 at  7 
p.m.  in  UC  103.  Her  topic  is  “A 
Healthy  Planet:  Does  ReUgion  Have 
Anything  to  Offer?” 


Toronto’s  Centre  for  Spirituality  at 
Work  presents  Gary  Gradley,  a 
foimding  partner  of  the  Delta  Syn- 
ergy Group,  discussing  “Success  at 
Work:  Choosing  Love  Over  Fear” 
March  2 at  7:30  p.m.  in  UC  442.  Cost 
is  $30  until  Feb.  24,  $40  afterwards. 
To  register,  send  an  e-mail  to 
info@SpiritualityAtWork.org. 


Cynthia  Comacchio  of  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  will  give  a talk  in 
the  Department  of  History  March  6 
at  12:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  117. 
Her  topic  is  “The  Dominion  of 
Youth:  Towards  a Historical  Under- 
standing of  Generation  and  Nation.” 


NOTICES 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  a pro- 
gram on  managing  headaches  begin- 
ning March  8.  The  four-session  pro- 
gram meets  Wednesdays  from  7:30 
to  9 p.m.  in  UC  335.  For  more  infor- 
mation, pick  up  a pamphlet  at  the 
Information  Desk  on  UC  Level  1, 
leave  a message  at  Ext.  52662  or  visit 
www.uoguelph.ca/~ksomers. 


An  interdenominational  service  to 
celebrate  Ash  Wednesday  will  be 
held  March  1 at  12:30  p.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall.  Everyone  is  welcome. 


A fundraising  vertical  march  will  be 
held  March  5 in  support  of  WEEP 
(Wildlife  Education  and  Environ- 
mental Programs),  a new  non-profit 
organization  designed  to  educate  the 
public  about  ecosystems,  environ- 
ment and  the  human  impact  on 
vdldlife  and  wild  spaces.  WEEP  is  an 
expansion  and  redirection  of  the 
OVC  Wild  Bird  Clinic’s  outreach 
programs.  The  march  will  involve 
climbing  the  stairs  of  every  residence 
on  campus.  It  begins  at  1 p.m.  in 
front  of  Creelman  Hall.  For  more 
information,  contact  Jenn  Bock  at 
jbock@uoguelph.ca. 


An  information  session  about  the 
Ontario  Centres  of  Excellence’s 
Centre  for  Energy  will  be  held  March 
9 from  3 to  5 p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
237.  To  attend,  RSVP  to  Haridoss 


Sarma,  technology  transfer  manager 
in  the  Office  of  Research,  at  Ext. 
53503  or  hsarma@uoguelph.ca. 


SEMINARS 


The  microbiology  graduate  student 
seminar  series  continues  Feb.  24 
with  Balpreet  Vinepal  discussing 
“Substrate  Binding  to  the  H and  R 
Sites  of  the  P-glycoprotein  Multi- 
drug Transporter.”  On  March  3, 
Rob  Quinn  presents  “Non-Lethal 
Sampling  and  Molecular  Epidemiol- 
ogy of  Aeromonas  salmonicida."  The 
seminars  begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Ani- 
mal Science  and  Nutrition  156. 


The  rural  studies  program  presents 
Prof.  Farokh  Afshar,  Environmental 
Design  and  Rural  Development,  dis- 
cussing “Exploring  the  Frontiers  of 
International  Development:  Coun- 
tries of  the  North,  Well-Being,  Spiri- 
tuality and  Contemplation”  Feb.  27 
at  10  a.m.  in  Landscape  Architecture 
125. 


David  Gin  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois is  guest  speaker  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  seminar  series 
Feb.  28  at  2 p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
222.  His  topic  is  “Exploring  Strate- 
gies for  the  Synthesis  of  Carbohy- 
drate Immunostimulants  and  Bio- 
active Alkaloids.” 


The  Department  of  Integrative  Biol- 
ogy’s seminar  series  features  Robert 
Jefferies  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
considering  “The  Embarrassment  of 
Riches  — Calling  the  Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice  to  Order:  Studies  of  Arc- 
tic Geese”  Feb.  28.  Guest  speaker 
March  7 is  Steve  Perry  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ottawa.  The  seminars  are  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 


“High-Energy  Neutrino  Astronomy: 
Towards  Kilometre-Scale  Neutrino 
Observations”  is  the  topic  of  Francis 
Halzen  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Madison  in  the  Department  of 
Physics  seminar  series  Feb.  28.  John 
Becker  of  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Library  in  California 
speaks  March  7.  The  seminars  begin 
at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  101. 


The  Behaviour  and  Welfare 
Research  Group  presents  Hanno 
Wuerbel  of  the  University  of  Giessen 
in  Switzerland  March  1 at  4:30  p.m. 
in  OVC  1715.  The  topic  is  “Creature 
Comforts:  Effects  of  Housing  Con- 
ditions on  the  Welfare  of  Experi- 
mental Animals  and  the  Validity  of 
Animal  Experiments.” 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Pathobiology  seminar  series  is  Prof. 
John  Prescott  discussing  “Spiralling 
Out  of  Control;  The  Resurgence  of 
Canine  Leptospirosis  in  Canada” 
March  3.  On  March  10,  the  topic  is 
“Peyer’s  Patches:  Portals  of  Entry 
and  Havens  of  Refuge”  with  Philip 
Griebel  of  the  Vaccine  and  Infec- 
tious Disease  Organization  in 
Saskatoon.  The  talks  begin  at  2 p.m. 
in  Pathobiology  2106. 


The  Department  of  Philosophy 
presents  Catherine  Wilson  of  the 
City  University  of  New  York  explor- 
ing “History  of  Early  Modem  Phi- 
losophy” March  3 at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKirmon  120. 


U of  G’s  Canadian  Research  Insti- 
tute for  Food  Safety  is  among  the 
sponsors  of  a food-safety  seminar 
slated  for  March  8 at  10  a.m.  in  con- 
ference rooms  1 and  2 of  the 
OMAFRA  building.  Prof.  Eva  Nagy, 
Pathobiology,  will  discuss  “Avian 
Influenza  Virus:  A Persistent 

Enemy.” 


"‘I  Was  So  Embarrassed:’  An  Explo- 
ration of  the  Guilty-by-Association 
Effect”  is  the  topic  of  Prof.  Ian 
Newby-CIark,  Psychology,  in  the 
Cognitive  Science  Group’s  seminar 
series  March  8 at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  231. 


The  Department  of  Psychology 
hosts  a talk  by  Mary-Lou  Smith  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  (Erindale) 
March  10  at  1 p.m.  in  MacKirmon 
236.  Her  topic  is  “T  Forget  Things’: 
Impact  of  Intractable  Epilepsy  on 
Memory  in  Children.” 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’  series  on 
“Photoshop  Tidbits”  continues  with 
sessions  on  masks  March  1 and  col- 
our March  15.  On  March  9,  faculty 
and  instructional  staff  are  invited  to 
join  Raoul  Arreola  of  the  University 
of  Teimessee  in  the  interactive  audio 
conference  “Student  Ratings:  Their 
Design,  Constmetion  and  Use.” 
Also  on  March  9,  the  TA  discussion 
series  focuses  on  exam  invigilation. 
For  complete  details  and  online  reg- 
istration, visit  www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 
If  you  have  questions,  call  Mary 
Naim  at  Ext.  53571. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Liang  Liao, 
a PhD  candidate  in  the  Department 
of  Chemistry,  is  Feb.  28  at  9 a.m.  in 
MacNaughton  318.  The  thesis  is 
“Synthesis  and  Conformation  Anal- 
ysis of  Le'  Analogues  En  Route  to  the 
Synthesis  of  Lc*Le“  Neoglycopro- 
tein.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  France- 
Isabelle  Auzanneau. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Jose  Jaramillo-Villanueva, 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness, is  March  3 at  2:45  p.m.  in 
MacLachlan  107.  The  thesis  is 
“Exchange-Rate  Movements  and 
Mexico-U.S.  Agri-Food  Trade:  A 
Cointegration  Analysis.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Rakhal  Sarker. 


The  final  examination  of  Yolanda 
Wiersma,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Integrative  Biology, 
is  March  8 at  2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 
'The  thesis  is  “Diversity  Patterns  and 
Design  of  Protected  Areas  in  Can- 
ada.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Tom 
Nudds. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  1 1th  annual  Wyndham  House 
Dream  Auction  and  Gala  is  March  4 
at  Harpo’s  Banquet  Hall.  A silent 
auction  begins  at  7 p.m.,  with  a live 
auction  at  9:30  p.m.  Raffle  tickets  are 
also  available  for  a chance  to  win  a 
trip  for  two  to  New  York  For  tickets, 
call  Carla  Bradshaw  at  Ext.  56657. 


Big  Brothers  Big  Sisters  of  Guelph 
hosts  the  31st  aimual  Bowl  for  Kids’ 
Sake  March  24  to  28  at  WoodJawn 
Bowl.  The  organization  is  looking 
for  teams  of  four  to  six  people  to 
participate  in  the  fundraising  event. 
This  year’s  goal  is  $68,000.  To  regis- 
ter a team,  call  824-5154.  For  more 
information,  visit  the  website  vmw. 
bigbrothersbigsisters.guelph.org. 


The  Guelph  Concert  Band  presents 
“Lights!  Camera!  Action!  Hit  Music 
From  the  Big  Screen”  March  12  at  3 
p.m.  at  the  River  Rim  Centre.  Prizes 
will  be  awarded  for  best  movie  char- 
acter costume.  For  tickets,  call 
763-3000  or  visit  www.riverrun.ca. 


"The  Canadian  Federation  of  Univer- 
sity Women/Guelph  invites  non- 
members to  a public  information 
meeting  Feb.  28  at  7:30  p.m.  at  St. 
Andrew’s  Presbyterian  Church. 
Guest  speakers  are  Guelph’s  chief 
librarian,  Norm  McLeod,  and  James 
Bonk,  CEO  of  the  YMCA-YWCA. 


The  Wellington  County  branch  of 
the  Ontario  Genealopcal  Society 
meets  Feb.  28  at  7 p.m.  at  125  Harris 
St.  Guest  speaker  Elinor  Knight  will 
discuss  preparations  to  make  before 
going  to  a research  centre. 


The  newly  formed  Royal  City  Men’s 
Club  for  retirees  holds  its  first  meet- 
ing Feb.  23  at  10  a.m.  at  Trinity 
United  Church.  For  more  details, 
contact  Ron  Usbome  at  821-5445  or 
mnisbome@sympatico.ca. 


A support  group  for  people  with  alo- 
pecia (hair  loss)  is  being  started  in 
Guelph.  For  information,  leave  a 
message  at  763-9093. 


The  BME  Church  and  the  Method- 
ists’ Club  host  a Black  History 
Month  celebration  Feb.  26  at  3:30 
p.m.  at  83  Essex  St. 


The  Unitarian  Service  Committee 
(USC)  Canada’s  annual  fundraising 
dinner  is  March  6 at  6:30  p.m.  at  the 
Four  Seasons  Restaurant.  Prof.  Sally 
Humphries,  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology, will  discuss  her  work  in 
Honduras.  For  reservations,  call 
Anne  Shute  at  821-3833.  On  March 
5,  the  Unitarian  Congregation  of 
Guelph  hosts  its  annual  USC  Canada 
Sunday  service,  this  year  featuring 
Beatriz  Oliver,  program  officer  for 
West  Africa  for  USC  Canada’s  Seeds 
of  Survival  program.  She  will  discuss 
“Food  Sovereignty  and  Diversity: 
Stories  From  the  Recent  Seed  Cara- 
van in  Mali.”  The  service  begins  at 
10:30  a.m.  at  122  Harris  St. 
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INSIDE:  AIDS  AWARENESS  WEEK  MARCH  13  TO  17  • HERITAGE  TRUST  BENEFITS  U OF  G COMMUNITY 


Building  a Royal  Future 

College  Royal  open  house  a showcase  for  all  that  U ofG  has  to  offer 


COLLEGE  Royal  weekend,  the 
largest  university  open  house 
in  North  America,  runs  March  18 
from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  and  March  19 
from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  All  events  are 
free  and  open  to  the  public. 

This  year’s  theme  is  “Building 
Towards  a Royal  Future,”  something 
everyone  at  U of  G is  doing  on  a daily 
basis,  says  Julia  James,  a fourth-year 
animal  science  student  from  Rosetta, 
Ont.,  who  is  this  year’s  College  Royal 
celebrant. 

“And  the  annual  open  house  is  an 
important  part  of  that,”  she  says. 
“College  Royal  is  an  opportunity  for 
us  to  showcase  all  that  the  University 


has  to  offer.” 

This  year’s  open  house  includes 
traditional  favourites  such  as  the 
livestock  show,  a logging  competi- 
tion and  dog  and  cat  shows,  as  well  as 
Old  MacDonald’s  new  form,  a pho- 
tography contest  and  a junior  trartor 
rodeo. 

The  weekend  will  also  feature  nu- 
merous displays  and  activities  by 
student  clubs  and  individual  depart- 
ments, a juried  art  show  at  Zavitz 
Hall,  hands-on  teddy  bear  surgery 
for  kids  at  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College,  live  entertainment  and  a 
chemistry  magic  show. 

Also  scheduled  are  a number  of 


team  competitions,  including  flower 
arranging,  square  dancing  and 
pancake  flipping. 

In  addition,  a lecture  series  will 
run  throughout  the  weekend,  featur- 
ing talks  on  a variety  of  topics  being 
studied  at  U of  G. 

“I  want  everyone  to  participate  in 
an  event  that  they’ll  never  forget  and 
that  they’ll  look  forward  to  coming 
back  to  in  years  to  come,”  says 
James. 

A complete  listing  of  all  College 
Royal  events  and  activities  is  avail- 
able at  www.coUegeroyal.uoguelph. 
ca.  Printed  programs  will  also  be 
available  on  campus. 


‘Superbug’  Study  Draws 
I Media,  Public  Interest  . 

I Prof  discovers  MSRA  can  be  passed  between  humans  and  their  pets 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

SINCE  HIS  NEW  STUDY  on  the 
drug-resistant  "superbug” 
methicillin-resistant  Staphylococcus 
aureus  (MRSA)  came  out  last 
month.  Prof.  Scott  Weese,  Clinical 
Studies,  has  been  busy  answering 
phone  calls  and  e-mail  messages 
from  the  press  and  public. 

Published  in  the  journal  Veteri- 
nary Microbiology,  the  study  found 
that  MRSA  can  be  passed  freely  be- 
tween humans  and  household  pets 
and  that  animals  can  act  as  silent  car- 
riers of  the  bacterium  for  several 
months. 


For  Weese,  the  research  simply 
confirmed  what  the  infectious  dis- 
ease expert  and  other  veterinarians 
have  long  suspected:  there  is  more 
exchange  of  infectious  agents  be- 
tween humans  and  animals  than 
previously  recognized. 

But  for  other  people,  it  was  big 
news.  “I’ve  been  doing  a lot  of  TV 
and  radio  interviews  and  answering 
questions  from  the  general  public,” 
he  says.  “I’ve  been  telling  people  that 
this  really  just  reinforces  something 
we’ve  been  saying  for  years  — that 
pets  and  their  owners  are  not  sepa- 
rate entitiesj  they’re  closely  inte- 
grated parts  of  the  greater  animal 


population.  Although  transmission 
of  diseases  from  animals  to  humans 
is  a well-understood  concept,  the 
role  of  household  pets  has  not 
received  much  attention.” 

The  research  is  the  latest  in  a se- 
ries of  studies  Weese  has  done  on  the 
transmission  of  diseases  between  an- 
imals and  people.  His  work  has  in- 
cluded studying  therapy  dogs  in 
hospitals,  MRSA  in  horses  and  even 
petting  zoos.  The  research  includes 
determining  which  disease  strains 
humans  and  animals  have  in  com- 
mon and  which  may  be  unique  to  a 
particular  species. 

See  PET  on  page  10 


New  Scholarship  to  Be  Awarded 
at  Gay,  Lesbian  Literary  Festival 

Prominent  Canadian  queer  writers  to  read  from  their  works 


The  University  will  present  its 
first  annual  scholarship  for 
lesbian,  gay,  bisexual  and  trans- 
gendered  (LGBT)  studies  March  26 
at  the  15th  annual  Wilde  About 
Sappho,  a national  celebration  of  gay 
and  lesbian  literature  that  brings 
prize-winning  and  up-and-coming 
queer  writers  to  cities  across  Canada. 
This  is  the  second  year  the  literarj’ 
festival  has  included  Guelph  in  its 
national  tour. 


"Those  who  write  and  research 
queer  subjects  are  still  desperately  in 
need  of  encouragement  for  work  that 
is  often  still  marginalized  in  our  soci- 
ety,” says  Prof.  Sky  Gilbert,  who 
holds  a University  research  chair  in 
creative  writing  and  theatre  studies  at 
Guelph.  "This  scholarship  provides 
both  emotional  and  financial  sup- 
port for  students  who  dare  to  be 
more  than  just  a little  different.” 
Co-hosted  by  U of  G and  the 


Lambda  Foundation,  the  Guelph 
event  begins  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Ebar, 
41  Quebec  St. 

Lambda  Foundation  scholarships 
are  the  world’s  first  national  annual 
university  scholarships  in  gay  and 
lesbian  studies  and  have  been  estab- 
lished at  seven  universities  across 
Canada.  They  aim  to  encourage  re- 
search on  LGBT  people  and  build 
bridges  of  understanding  among  gays 
See  PROMINENT  on  page  10 


Heather  Putnam  Dingwell  says  less  calving  pain  may  mean  more  milk 
and  lessdisease.  photobymartinschwalbe 


The  Milk  of 
Human  Kindness 


OVC  Student  aims  to  reducepain  in  cows  during  calving 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Helping  to  ensure  the  quality 
of  food  in  your  supermarket’s 
dairy  case  — and  the  well-being  of 
the  animals  that  produce  it  — is  the 
goal  of  a pioneering  study  being 
conducted  by  Heather  Putnam 
Dingwell,  who  began  D.V.Sc.  studies 
in  the  Department  of  Population 
Medicine  in  the  fall. 

A licensed  veterinarian,  Putnam 
Dingwell  received  the  2005  Dairy 
Farmers  of  Ontario  (DFO)  Doctoral 
Scholarship  to  study  pain  manage- 
ment in  dairy  cattle  during  calving. 
She  vrill  receive  $20,000  a year  for 
three  years. 

Her  research  will  include  study- 
ing the  efficacy  of  a particular  medi- 
cation for  reducing  pain  and 
improving  cows’  health  and 
performance  during  and  after 
calving. 

“It’s  exciting  and  a bit  of  pres- 
sure,” says  Putnam  Dingwell.  “My 
goal  is  to  provide  a practical  ap- 
proach to  pain  management  that  I 
hope  our  research  will  show  can  im- 


prove productivity  and  reduce 
periparturient  disease.” 

She  says  this  will  be  the  first 
North  American  study  to  evaluate 
practices  associated  with  calving  and 
management  of  calving  pain  using  a 
non-steroidal  anti-inflammatory 
drug  (NSAID). 

She  expects  the  drug  will  reduce 
pain  after  calving.  That  may  help  im- 
prove milk  production,  reduce  the 
incidence  of  diseases  associated  with 
calving,  enhance  reproductive  per- 
formance and  limit  early  removal  of 
cows  from  herds. 

Dystocia,  or  difficult  calving,  and 
stillbirths  have  become  more  preva- 
lent among  dairy  cattle;  up  to  10  per 
cent  of  dairy  calves  may  be  stillborn. 
Putnam  Dingwell  says  her  study  will 
provide  useful  information  to  veter- 
inarians and  producers.  She  notes 
that,  although  some  administer  an 
NSAID  product  to  help  ease  calving, 
many  producers  have  given  little 
thought  to  the  effects  of  difficult 
calving  on  herd  and  animal  welfare. 

See  OVC  on  page  10 
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sure  to  enjoy ^ 
your  career 
get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day., 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more'clearly.— 


Canvision  Optical 
666  Woolwich  Street 

Guelph, ON  N1H7G5  #00-#0T0 


AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Breathe  Cleaner  Air 

Steamatic  Surface  Contact  Cleaning 

Removes  allergens  like  pollen, 
mould,  fungus  and  dust  mites 

Reduces  household  dust 

Lowers  energ}/ costs 

Ask  about  Carpel  & Upholstery  Cleaning 
Call  us 

(519)  836-7340 

Nobody  Cleans  Betta  Than  Steamatic! 


WKatever  Your  F*rqject 

Make  It  Happen  !! 


RON#^ 


SiaEcr 

I>1U'>UIJ>1  LUMBEU*^ 

The  How-To  People. 

55  Dawson  Road  On  the  Fergus-Elora  Road 

GUELPH  ELORA 

821-5744  846-5381 


Michael  H.C.  McMurray 

Partner 


210  Kortright  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 
Telephone:  (519)  826-4774 
Fax:  (519)  826^994 

Email:  michaeltncmurTay4^on.aibn.com 


• Do  you  get  a high  rate  of  interest  on  your 
savings? 

• Are  you  investing  for  your  future? 

• Do  you  need  professional  advice  regarding 
your  investments? 

• I can  help  you  answer  these  questions,  call  me 
today  for  a free  consultation. 


from  the  president 


Universities  Play  Integral 
Role  in  Challenging  Society 


I; 


Editor’s  note:  President  Alastair  Summerlee  welcomes 
comments  on  his  column  at  president@uoguelph.ca. 

I HAVE  OFTEN  TALKED  about  the  importance  of  social 
[ engagement,  both  for  our  students,  staff  and  faculty 
and  for  the  general  public.  1 firmly  believe  that  a 
community  that  is  actively  involved  in  learning,  in 
social  issues,  in  debate  and  in  collectively  solving 
problems  is  fundamental  to  a civil  and  democratic 
society.  Engagement  and  involvement  also  underpin 
innovation  and  invention  on  a university  campus. 

The  last  couple  of  weeks  have  provided  some  pivotal 
examples,  including  our  students  who  spent  Reading 
Week  helping  with  hurricane  relief  efforts,  working 
with  homeless  and  at-risk  youth  and  learning  about  na- 
tive life;  and  the  hugely  successful  inaugural  President’s 
Dialogue,  a discussion  of  the  changing  role  of  media 
that  drew  an  audience  of  more  than  800  live  and  online. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  was  a painful  re- 
minder (in  the  form  of  a Globe  and  Mail  editorial  by 
Preston  Manning)  that,  even  at  the  highest  levels  of  so- 
ciety, there  is  still  much  misunderstanding  about  the 
importance  of  universities  and  our  significant  roles  not 
only  in  social  engagement  and  alternative  learning  ex- 
periences but  also  in  challenging  our  society.  Archaic 
and,  in  my  opinion,  biased  views  such  as  Manning’s  are 
indicative  of  the  challenges  that  remain  in  countering 
certain  troubling  myths  about  the  role  of  universities  in 
contemporary  society. 

rU  speak  to  his  comments  in  a moment. 

First,  allow  me  to  accentuate  the  positive.  Tradition- 
ally, Reading  Week  is  a time  for  students  and  faculty  to 
take  a much-needed  break  from  scholarly  activities.  But 
more  than  100  of  our  students  spent  the  week  doing 
volunteer  work  with  Project  Serve,  and  it  provided 
them  with  some  of  their  best  educational  lessons  of  the 
year. 

About  40  students  took  a bus  all  the  way  to 
Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  where  they  teamed  with  students 
from  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi  to  help 
with  ongoing  hurricane  relief  efforts.  They  also  learned 
about  the  civil  rights  movement  and  Black  History 
Month.  Global  TV  did  a feature  story  about  the  stu- 
dents before  they  left  and  even  met  them  in  Mississippi, 
highlighting  their  efforts  in  a national  news  report. 

Meanwhile,  some  30  students  travelled  to 
Pikangikum,  Ont.,  a fly-in  native  reserve  located  in  the 
middle  of  the  Berens  River.  They  spent  the  week  learn- 
ing about  life  in  remote  northern  communities  and 
about  aboriginal  issues,  especially  barriers  to  accessing 
education  and  health  care,  and  volunteering  in  the 
community. 

Another  eight  students  went  to  Calgary  to  work  with 
an  agency  that  supports  the  needs  of  homeless  and 
at-risk  youth.  They  spent  a night  in  the  streets  bringing 
food  to  homeless  youth  and  talking  to  them  about 
which  resources  they’re  accessing.  Other  students 
stayed  in  Guelph  and  teamed  up  with  students  from  the 
University  of  Calgary  to  support  and  help  local  families 
in  need. 

These  dedicated  students  came  away  with  new 
knowledge  about  other  people,  cultures  and  traditions, 
and  above  all,  they  learned  that  making  a difference  in 
the  lives  of  others  is  truly  a life-changing  experience. 
You  can  hear  some  of  these  students  talk  about  their  ex- 
periences March  13  at  5:30  p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 

Also  during  Reading  Week,  the  University  held  the 
inaugural  President’s  Dialogue,  which  featured  some  of 
Canada’s  leading  journalists,  authors  and  media  execu- 
tives. 1 have  long  believed  that  society  needs  to  be  en- 
gaged in  important  issues  and  that  universities  have  a 


key  role  to  play  by  ensuring  ongoing  public  debate  on 
such  issues.  Starting  the  tradition  of  holding  an  annual 
dialogue  seemed  a perfect  fit  with  this  philosophy. 

And  the  University  and  general  community  re- 
sponded with  enthusiasm.  Nearly  400  people  attended 
the  dialogue  in  Rozanski  Hall,  some  of  them  watching  it 
live  via  the  Internet  in  an  overflow  room.  More  than 
400  others  logged  on  from  their  offices,  schools  and 
homes  to  watch  the  proceedings  on  the  Internet.  They 
listened,  learned  and  asked  pressing  questions. 

The  dialogue  was  the  most  recent  in  a series  of 
events  and  symposia  we’ve  planned  to  engage  the  pub- 
lic in  stimulating  discussions  on  emerging  global  issues. 
In  November,  the  University  hosted  a special  forum  on 
the  state  of  public  affairs  in  Canada.  In  January,  we 
sponsored  a public  forum  on  BSE  and  bird  flu  with  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada.  In  April,  I will  be  hosting  a na- 
tional symposium  on  “Making  Poverty  History.”  The 
objective  is  to  mobilize  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the 
country  to  discuss  with  the  public  issues  that  are  of 
importance  in  a complex  and  integrated  world. 

1 believe  that  helping  to  initiate  such  healthy  debate, 
discussions  and  analysis  is  among  the  most  integral 
roles  of  a university.  But  it  appears  not  everyone  agrees. 
Case  in  point:  Manning’s  Feb.  21  column. 

It  started  promisingly  enough,  focusing  on  the  need 
to  establish  a positive  working  relationship  between  the 
Conservative  government  and  the  scientific  commu- 
nity. But  about  halfway  through  the  piece,  he  resorted 
to  ill-informed  and  overly  generalized  attacks  on  the 
humanities  and  social  and  behavioural  sciences. 

His  remarks,  which  were  not  in  the  least  bit  germane 
to  the  topic  at  hand,  ruined  a column  that  otherwise 
might  have  initiated  a much-needed  and  long-overdue 
debate  about  a crucial  matter — namely,  the  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  science. 

Characterizing  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  as 
fields  dominated  by  anti-American  leftists  who  are  out 
to  undermine  the  free  market  is  utter  nonsense  and 
without  merit.  Such  comments  are  also  insulting  to  the 
scientific  community  for  they  clearly  cast  all  scientists 
on  the  other  side  of  the  political  divide,  which  is  bla- 
tantly not  true  either. 

As  I said  earlier,  one  of  the  most  important  purposes 
of  any  university  is  to  promote  critical  thinking  in  all 
disciplines.  Universities  encourage  students,  faculty 
and  staff  — in  a setting  that  allows  complete  academic 
freedom  — to  ponder  and  evaluate  prevalent  ideas  and 
institutions,  not  just  in  Canada  but  also  around  the 
world.  Such  critical  thinking  involves  questioning 
dominant  orthodoxies. 

This  is  not  some  impractical,  anti-establishment, 
left-wing  exercise  in  political  correctness  intended  to 
unravel  authority.  Rather,  it  is  the  product  of  centuries 
of  enlightened  thinking  that  has  formed  the  core  of  our 
modern  democratic  society. 

A democratic  society  must  have  engaged  citizens 
who  are  willing  to  challenge  and  improve  the  status 
quo.  It  is  imperative  not  only  for  democracy’s  survival 
but  also,  more  importantly,  for  its  well-being. 

Of  course,  the  students  who  volunteered  to  work  in 
Hattiesburg,  Pikangikum,  Calgary  and  Guelph  are 
among  the  best  and  most  hopeful  examples  of  the  noble 
potential  of  an  engaged  academic  community.  Their  ef- 
forts also  undermine  Manning’s  narrow  view  of  the  hu- 
manities and  social  and  behavioural  sciences.  For  its 
part,  the  University  of  Guelph  — and  the  entire  Cana- 
dian academic  community,  for  that  matter  — ought  to 
play  a central  role  in  nurturing  a just,  peaceful  and 
democratic  Canada. 
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CAMPUS  DAYS  MARCH  i6  & ft/ 

U of  G expects  to  welcome  up  to 
3.000  prospective  undergraduate 
students  and  their  family  members 
to  Campus  Days  March  16  and  17. 
Himdreds  of  Guelph  faculty,  staff 
and  students  will  be  on  hand  to  talk 
about  all  facets  of  university  life. 
During  Campus  Days,  parking  lots 
P14  and  P15  will  be  reserved  for  vis- 
itors. Alternative  parking  for  mem- 
bers of  the  University  can  be  found 
inP13,Pl8andP19. 

INjURED  STUDENT  OUT  OF  ICU 

Andrew  Ludgate,  the  20-year-old 
Guelph  student  who  was  critically 
injured  in  an  altercation  outside  the 
University  Centre  Feb.  10,  has  been 
moved  out  of  ICU  at  Sunnybrook 
Hospital  and  flown  home  to 
Sudbury,  where  he  will  continue  his 
recovery  and  rehabilitation.  He  and 
his  family  thank  members  of  the 
University  community  for  their 
support  during  his  stay  in  the 
Toronto  hospital. 

AG  MINISTER  TO  SPEAK 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College’s 
public  lecture  series  presents  Leona 
Dombrowsky,  Ontario  minister  of 
agriculture,  food  and  rural  affairs, 
March  9.  She  will  discuss  ‘‘Ontario’s 
Rural  Economy;  Pursuing  a Com- 
parative Advantage  in  a Global 
Market”  at  6 p.m.  in  Room  117  of 
the  MacKinnon  Building. 

RESTAURANT  EXEC  VISITS 

Corey  Dalton,  chief  operating  offi- 
cer of  SIR  Corp.,  is  executive- 
in-residence  in  the  School  of  Hospi- 
tality and  Tourism  Management  for 
the  winter  semester.  He  has  been 
involved  in  the  restaurant  business 
since  1978.  While  on  campus,  he 
will  give  a public  lecture  March  16 
at  10  a.m.  in  Room  129  of  Macdon- 
ald Stewart  Hall. 

30-hour  FAMINE  A STAND 
AGAINST  WORLD  HUNGER 

U of  G students  are  again  participat- 
ing in  World  Vision’s  30-hour  fam- 
ine, collecting  donations  and  going 
without  food  for  30  hours  to  experi- 
ence hunger  first-hand.  It  kicks  off 
March  24  at  10  a.m.  at  the  cannon 
and  continues  until  4 p.m.  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Dave  Thatcher  of 
World  Vision  will  speak  on  global 
poverty  issues  Friday  at  7 p.m.  at 
East  Town  Hall.  To  participate, 
contact  Jenn  Kupferschmidt  at  Ext. 
77667  or  jkupfers@uoguelph.ca. 


Lecture,  Films  to  Raise 
Awareness  of  AIDS 


Organizers  aim  to  collect  funds  for  AIDS  clinics  in  Afria 


UOF  G fS  HOSTING  a lecture  and 
a film  series  to  promote 
education  and  raise  funds  for  clinics 
in  Africa  as  part  of  AIDS  Awareness 
Week  March  13  to  17. 

The  events  are  being  organized  by 
the  Guelph  AIDS  Awareness  Part- 
nership (GAAP),  which  was 
launched  in  the  fall  following  a talk 
on  campus  by  Stephen  Lewis,  UN 
special  envoy  for  HIV/AIDS  in  Af- 
rica. GAAP  is  made  up  of  representa- 
tives from  Student  Housing  Services, 
Student  Life,  the  Wellness  Centre, 
the  Multi-Faith  Resource  Team,  Sci- 
ence for  Peace,  Students  Against 
Global  AIDS  (SAGA),  Alumni  Af- 
fairs and  the  AIDS  Committee  of 
Guelph  and  Wellington  County. 

B.J.  Caldwell,  an  AIDS  educator 
from  the  AIDS  Committee,  will 
speak  March  13  at  7 p.m.  in  Room 
121  of  the  MacKinnon  Building. 


Film  screenings  begin  March  14 
with  Dying  for  Drugs,  a documentary 
investigating  the  power  of  the 
world’s  pharmaceutical  industry,  at 
7 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  121. 

On  March  15,  Tsepong:  A Clinic 
Called  Hope,  a film  that  follows  a Ca- 
nadian medical  team  as  it  imple- 
ments an  initiative  to  combat 
HIV/AIDS  at  a clinic  in  Lesotho, 
South  Africa,  begins  at  7 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  115. 

A Closer  Walk,  the  first  film  to  de- 
pict humanity’s  confrontation  with 
HIV/AIDS,  runs  March  16  at  7 p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  120. 

The  screenings  are  free,  but  do- 
nations to  the  Tsepong  HIV/AIDS 
clinic  are  welcome. 

“We  hope  these  films  will  inspire 
students  and  community  members 
alike  to  become  more  aware  of  the  is- 
sues surrounding  global  AIDS,”  says 


SAGA  president  Nadia  Saad. 

Throughout  the  week,  students, 
staff  and  faculty  will  be  encouraged 
to  make  donations  or  buy  bracelets 
to  support  the  Tsepong  clinic  at  an 
information  table  that  will  be  circu- 
lating around  campus. 

From  March  20  to  24,  students 
living  in  residence  aim  to  make  1 ,000 
paper  cranes  to  benefit  an  AIDS 
clinic  in  Lesotho  that  is  sponsored 
locally  through  Dr.  Anne-Marie 
Zadlik,  founder  of  the  Masai  Clinic,  a 
local  agency  that  serves  clients  with 
HIV/AIDS  in  Guelph-Wellington, 
Waterloo  and  Grey-Bruce  regions. 
The  students  will  send  the  cranes  to 
Africa  with  Zadlik  and  will  donate  $1 
for  each  one  sent.  The  donations  and 
cranes  will  be  accompanied  by  mes- 
sages of  hope  from  U of  G students 
to  the  youth  of  Lesotho  who  are  liv- 
ing through  the  AIDS  crisis. 


OVC  Memorial  Fund  Honours 
Fallen  Toronto  Police  Horse 


Toronto  Police  Service  donation  acknowledges  support  from  OVC,  Animal  Health  Lab 


BY  BARRY  GUNN,  OVC 

The  Toronto  Police  Service 
and  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College  have  created  a special 
memorial  fund  following  the  death 
of  Brigadier,  a police  horse  that  died 
in  the  line  of  duty  after  being  struck 
by  a hit-and-run  driver  Feb.  24. 

“We  are  deeply  touched  and  hon- 
oured to  accept  gifts  in  memory  of 
Brigadier,”  says  OVC  dean  Elizabeth 
Stone.  “There  is  nothing  quite  like 
the  bond  between  rider  and  horse. 
On  behalf  of  the  college,  I would  like 
to  extend  our  sympathies  to  the  in- 
jured officer  and  the  Toronto  Police 
Service  on  the  tragic  loss  of  such  a 
heroic,  beautiful  animal.” 

OVC  clinicians  have  provided 
specialist  services  to  the  force’s 
mounted  unit  for  many  years,  so  it’s 
fitting  that  they  support  one  another 


at  such  a difficult  lime,  Stone  adds. 

After  being  euthanized  because 
of  the  severity  of  his  injuries.  Briga- 
dier was  transported  to  Guelph  for 
an  autopsy  early  in  the  morning  of 
Feb.  25.  One  of  the  investigators  on 
the  case,  Det.  Const.  Kimberley 
Greener,  is  an  OVC  graduate. 

“Grant  Maxie  was  phenomenal,” 
says  Greener,  referring  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Animal  Health  Laboratory 
(AHL),  who  went  into  the  lab  at  1 
a.m.  to  receive  Brigadier  personally. 
She  also  lauds  Murray  Hazlett  of  the 
AHL,  who  came  in  Saturday  to  do 
the  autopsy,  and  the  radiologist  who 
took  X-rays.  “These  are  all  things 
that  we  need  for  evidence  in  court.” 

It  was  Greener  who  suggested  to 
the  head  of  the  mounted  unit.  Staff 
Inspector  William  Wardle,  that  the 
police  service  might  want  to  ac- 
knowledge the  support  from  OVC 


and  the  AHL. 

"I’m  just  glad  that  he  decided  to 
take  the  ball  and  run  with  it,”  says 
Greener,  who,  in  addition  to  her  du- 
ties as  a full-time  police  officer,  still 
manages  to  practise  veterinary  med- 
icine part  time. 

Wardle  says  Toronto  police  are 
proud  of  their  partnership  with 
OVC  and  U of  G.  “We  are  also  very 
grateful  for  the  assistance  and  dedi- 
cation shown  by  Dr.  Hazlett  and  the 
staff.  We  hope  the  donations  made 
in  Brigadier’s  name  will  help  the  vet- 
erinary college  achieve  its  goals." 

Gifts  made  in  the  horse’s  mem- 
ory will  support  clinical  care  for 
horses  at  the  Large-Animal  Clinic. 
Donations  to  the  Brigadier  Memo- 
rial Fund  can  be  made  by  credit  card 
at  www.alumni.uoguelph.ca/cgi-bin 
/online_giving  2004.pl  or  by  cheque 
to  Alumni  House. 
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UNDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  TO 
VISIT  UNIVERSITY  OF  TOKYO 

Prof.  Nancy  Pollock- Ellwand  of  the 
School  of  Envirorunental  Design 
and  Rural  Development  will  head  to 
Japan  at  the  end  of  March  to  spend 
three  months  teaching  and  doing 
research  at  the  invitation  of  the 
University  of  Tokyo’s  Graduate 
School  of  Agricultural  and  Life  Sci- 
ences, Faculty  of  Agriculture  and 
Department  of  Ecosystem  Studies 
and  Ecosystem  Management.  She 
will  be  teaching  landscape  planning, 
researching  natural  sacred  sites  and 
collaborating  with  Prof.  Takeuchi 
Kazuhiko  on  the  subject  of  cultural 
landscapes  in  a cross-cultural  con- 
text. 

EXHIBITION  IN  OSHAWA 

PhD  candidate  Jesse  Stewart  of  the 
School  of  English  and  Theatre  Stud- 
ies has  an  exhibition  called  “Water- 
works” at  the  Robert  McLaughlin 
Gallery  in  Oshawa.  On  March  5,  he 
gave  an  artist’s  talk  and  perform- 
ance at  the  reception/catalogue 
launch,  where  he  also  released  a solo 
CD  called  Music  for  Found  Objects. 
The  exhibit  continues  in  Oshawa 
until  March  12.  then  moves  to 
Glenhyrst  Gallery  of  Brant  in 
Brantford,  where  it  will  tun  from 
March  18  to  May  21. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ATHLETICS 
SUPERVISOR  HONOURED 

Grachella  Garcia,  intramurals  and 
sports  club  supervisor  in  the 
Department  of  Athletics,  was 
recently  honoured  at  the  Premier's 
Awards  night  at  Cambrian  College. 
She  was  recognized  for  being  nomi-  ' 
I nated  for  a community  service 
award. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  PARADE 

Caitlyn  McCann,  a second-year  stu- 
dent in  political  science  and  crimi- 
nal justice,  has  been  selected  queen 
of  Toronto’s  2006  St.  Patrick’s  Day 
Parade.  She  will  take  part  in  the 
parade  witlt  radio  personality  Erin 
Davis  March  19. 


In  Memoriam 

Annie  Belandis,  a third-year 
human  kinetics  student  from  New 
Liskeard  and  a longtime  volunteer 
at  the  Health  and  Performance 
Centre,  died  March  1.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  parents,  George  and 
Marlene,  and  two  brothers. 


Energy-Saving  Initiatives  Cut  Gas  Use,  Emissions 

Heat-recovery  unit,  upgrades  to  building  automation  system  boost  energy  efficiency 


UOF  G HAS  REDUCED  its  consumption  of 
natural  gas  and  its  COj  emissions  by  an 
estimated  10  per  cent  over  the  last  six  months 
by  implementing  two  new  energy-saving 
initiatives,  says  Lloyd  Cummins,  head  of 
energy  and  utilities  in  Physical  Resources. 

One  initiative  is  a heat-recovery  unit  lo- 
cated in  the  chimney  of  the  Central  Utilities 
Plant,  says  Cummins.  The  unit  was  built  in 
2003  to  supply  heat  to  Rozanski  Hall  and  has 
been  extended  to  include  the  new  MacKinnon 
Building  extension.  Heat  is  recovered  from 
boiler  combustion  gases  that  would  otherwise 
go  out  the  large  chimney  at  the  plant,  he  says. 


“A  bypass  diverts  some  of  this  combustion 
gas  to  a heat-recovery  unit,  so  instead  of  releas- 
ing that  heat  into  the  atmosphere,  we’re  using 
it  to  heat  buildings  at  virtually  no  cost  to  the 
University.” 

Enhanced  energy  efficiency  is  also  resulting 
from  an  improvement  in  the  building  automa- 
tion system,  a networked  system  of  computers 
in  each  of  tlie  major  buildings  that  is  used  to 
control  heating,  cooling  and  ventilation,  says 
Cummins.  The  computers  were  repro- 
grammed to  optimize  the  hot  water  heating 
system  supply  temperatures  based  on  several 
variables  and  to  eliminate  die  overlapping 


heating  and  cooling,  so  no  energy  is  being 
wasted.  Although  the  upgrades  are  labour-in- 
tensive, the  cost  is  relatively  low,  so  the 
payback  period  is  short,  he  says. 

“The  building  automation  system  will  be 
continually  upgraded  as  the  technology 
evolves,"  says  Cummins,  who’s  been  working 
with  a consultant  over  the  past  year  to  come  up 
with  new  ways  to  better  control  heating  and 
cooling.  “It’s  a positive  step  forward  in  terms  of 
reducing  energy  consumption  and  the  costs  of 
maintaining  temperature  and  air  quality  in  the 
buildings.” 

He  notes  that  Guelph’s  main  campus  has 


about  400  heating,  cooling  and  ventilation 
units,  each  drawing  outside  air  into  buildings, 
where  it  often  has  to  be  heated  or  cooled. 

“Anything  we  can  do  to  reduce  the  heating 
and  cooling  requirement  makes  a real  differ- 
ence. There  are  days  when  some  areas  don’t  re- 
quire heating  or  cooling  because  the  inside  of 
the  buildings  is  either  kept  warm  by  natural 
and  artificial  light  and  people  using  the  build- 
ing or  kept  cool  by  low  outdoor  temperatures. 
With  the  automated  system  keeping  close  track 
of  the  building  temperatures,  the  supply  tem- 
peratures can  be  adjusted  automatically  by  the 
system  to  optimize  comfort  and  energy  use.” 
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Weighing  Up  Proteins 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Dyanne  Brewer  works  with  proteins  and 
weights.  But  don’t  look  for  her  in  a food 
science  or  nutritional  sciences  lab — and  don’t 
look  for  any  ordinary  set  of  scales.  As  an  expert 
in  analyzing  and  identifying  proteins,  she  uses 
sophisticated  instruments  to  help  scientists 
across  campus  with  varied  research  projects, 
from  investigating  components  in  wine  to 
studying  compoimds  produced  by  animals 
under  stress. 

Brewer  is  manager  of  the  Biological  Mass 
Spectrometry  Facility  (BMSF)  located  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  science  complex.  Her  lab  is 
among  a handful  of  suites  here  — and  planned 
for  the  second  phase  of  the  building  — whose 
research  instruments  make  up  U of  G’s  Ad- 
vanced Analysis  Centre. 

The  Human  Genome  Project  has  made  a 
media  darling  out  of  genomics,  the  study  of  the 
genetic  blueprint.  But  on  one  level,  the  genetic 
code  is  only  an  assembly  manual  for  the  nu- 
merous workaday  proteins  that  run  all  living 
things,  says  Brewer. 

“The  things  that  act  are  the  proteins,”  she 
says,  explaining  that  she  came  to  Guelph  spe- 
cifically to  help  scientists  pursue  proteomics 
research. 

Understanding  a protein’s  action  starts 
with  learning  how  it  looks,  including  identify- 
ing the  protein  and  its  constituent  peptides  — 
chains  of  amino  acids  encoded  by  those  glam- 
our genes.  And  protein  identification  is  the  rai- 
son d'etre  of  the  BMSF  and  the  instrument 
occupying  a prominent  corner  of  that  science 
complex  lab. 

The  MAEDI-TOF  mass  spectrometer  is  ba- 
sically a fancy  set  of  scales  designed  for  figuring 
out  the  weight  of  various  biomolecules.  (Tech- 
nically,  the  instrument  measures  not  mass 
alone  but  mass-to-charge  ratios  of  ions,  a dis- 
tinction that  might  mean  little  to  the  average 
person  but  is  critical  for  a researcher  — or  a 
student:  “That’s  always  an  exam  question,” 
says  Brewer.) 

Her  lab  serves  researchers  in  the  College  of 


Dyanne  Brewer  in  the  mass  spectrometry  lab. 
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Biological  Science,  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College,  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and 
the  College  of  Physical  and  Engineering 
Science,  including: 

• pathobiology  researchers  comparing  dis- 
eased and  normal  animal  tissue  or  studying 
stress  response  in  animal  herds; 

• geneticists  investigating  myxoma  virus  par- 
ticles as  well  as  genes  and  proteins  that  help 
plants  use  nitrogen  in  fertilizers;  and 

• food  scientists  looking  at  anthocyanins  in 
wine  and  juices. 

In  the  Jab,  Brewer  mixes  protein  samples 
into  an  organic  substance,  then  spots  them 
onto  a metal  plate  that  holds  an  array  of  almost 
400  samples  at  a time.  Shining  a laser  on  the 
plate  turns  the  sample  into  a charged  gas, 
which  is  propelled  through  a vacuum  tube  at 
high  speed  toward  a detector.  Lighter  ions  fly 


faster  than  heavier  ones:  hence  the  “-TOF”  suf- 
fix, which  means  “time  of  flight”  (the  rest  of 
the  acronym  means  “matrix-assisted  laser 
desorption  ionization”). 

Based  on  a telltale  spectrum  of  peaks  and 
valleys  graphed  onto  the  machine’s  computer 
screen,  she  then  consults  a number  of  public 
databases  to  determine  what’s  in  the  sample. 

The  technique  allows  scientists  to  identify 
unknovm  compounds,  quantify  known  com- 
pounds and  provide  information  about  the 
structure  and  chemical  properties  of  mole- 
cules, according  to  the  website  of  the  American 
Society  for  Mass  Spectrometry. 

Elsewhere,  spectrometry  is  used  in  any- 
thing from  detecting  the  use  of  steroids  in  ath- 
letes to  determining  the  composition  of 
molecules  found  in  space. 

With  such  small  amounts  of  protein,  sam- 


ple contamination  is  the  biggest  potential 
peril.  “The  most  commonly  identified  protein 
from  mass  spectrometry  is  human  keratin,” 
says  Brewer,  referring  to  skin  and  hair  proteins 
shed  by  lab  handlers.  She  recalls  working  at  an- 
other university  lab  where  analysis  kept  turn- 
ing up  hits  for  sheep  keratin.  “It  turned  out  the 
person  who  was  doing  it  was  wearing  a wool 
sweater.” 

In  the  BMSF,  samples  are  prepared  in  fume 
hoods  following  protocols.  Much  of  the  sam- 
ple preparation  is  done  by  research  associate 
Armen  Charch,  a PhD  graduate  in  plant  agri- 
culture, and  Mufaddal  Gimary,  a work-study 
undergraduate  student. 

Brewer  learned  mass  spectrometry  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario,  where  she 
worked  in  an  analytical  lab  for  two  years  before 
coming  to  U of  G in  2002.  Referring  to 
Guelph’s  mix  of  biological,  physical,  veterinary 
and  agricultural  sciences,  she  says:  “I  saw  an 
opportunity  to  work  in  areas  I didn’t  know 
about  and  to  facilitate  their  research.  I know 
about  mass  spectrometry  and  biochemistry.” 

She  has  trained  about  50  researchers  across 
campus  in  preparing  samples  for  mass  spec- 
trometry and  has  co-authored  seven  papers. 

“She  has  a very  solid  and  broad  background 
in  spectrometry,  with  specific  training  in  pep- 
tides and  proteins,”  says  Prof.  Joe  Lam,  Molec- 
ular and  Cellular  Biology.  “We  were  very 
fortunate  to  have  been  able  to  recruit  her.” 

A bioanalytical  chemist.  Brewer  studied  at 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick  in  her  home 
province  before  completing  a PhD  on  saliva 
peptides  at  the  University  of  Waterloo.  “My 
primary  interest  was  forensics  before  it  was 
sexy,  before  CSI." 

Biology  appears  to  decree  chemistry  in  her 
family.  Her  father  taught  chemistry  at  UNB. 
Her  sister,  also  a UNB  chemistry  grad,  is  on 
feculty  at  Thompson  Rivers  University  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  Brewer’s  husband,  an  organic 
chemist,  now  works  for  a chemical  company, 
and  his  brother  is  also  a chemist.  “It's  a bit 
freakish,”  she  says. 
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PhD  student  aims  to  protect  Canada’s 

natural  lands  and  mammals 

' BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

SHE  GREW  UP  in  Grimsby 
wanting  to  become  a park 
: ranger.  Now  completing  her  PhD  in 
j the  Department  of  Integrative 
; Biology,  Yolanda  Wiersma  hopes  her 
studies  will  help  protect  natural 
lands  in  northern  Ontario  and  across 
the  country. 

Early  this  month,  the  former 
Fulbright  Scholar  will  defend  her 
thesis  on  design  of  protected  areas  in 
Canada.  She  and  her  supervisor. 
Prof.  Tom  Nudds,  will  also  play  host 
this  week  to  scientists  and  conserva- 
tion agencies  attending  a Parks  Re- 
search Forum  of  Ontario  (PRFO) 
workshop  in  Guelph  to  discuss  ap- 
proaches to  preserving  natural  lands 
and  their  constituent  plants  and 
animab. 

Both  U of  G biologists  are  in  the 
vanguard  of  a recent  movement  to 
apply  scientific  rigour  to  designing 
protected  spaces  in  Canada,  from  the 
still  relatively  untouched  northern 
boreal  forest  of  Ontario  to  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley,  which  is  the  site  of  a 
proposed  1,200-kilometre-long  nat- 


ural gas  pipeline. 

Nudds  says  today’s  preservation 
mantra  for  such  areas  as  northern 
Ontario  — the  expanse  above  the 
51st  parallel  that  he  calls  "north  of 
51”  — upends  the  theme  that  has 
shaped  much  of  Canada’s  national 
parks  system  since  Banff  National 
Park  was  created  in  the  1880s  as  a 
playground  for  the  well-to-do.  Back 
then,  he  says,  parks  were  considered 
islands  of  civilization  in  a sea  of 
wilderness. 

Now  they’re  viewed  as  just  the 
opposite:  islands  of  wilderness  in  a 
sea  of  civilization.  And  rather  than 
guarding  those  areas  piecemeal  and 
as  an  afterthought,  groups  from  re- 
searchers to  lawmakers  and  even  in- 
dustry are  working  to  ensure  their 
protection  before  allowing  develop- 
ment such  as  forestry,  mining  and 
tourism,  says  Nudds. 

“Instead  of  islands  protected  in  a 
sea  of  development,  we  can  set  up  the 
protected  areas  first  to  conserve 
biodiversity  and  then  extract  re- 
sources.” 

That  idea  is  embodied  in  recent 
legislation,  from  the  Canada  Na- 


tional Parks  Act  of  2000  to  a provin- 
cial parks  bill  currently  making  its 
way  through  the  Ontario  legislature. 
And  it’s  an  idea  Wiersma  has  ex- 
plored during  her  graduate  studies  at 
Guelph. 

Working  with  national  data  col- 
lected by  geographical  information 
systems  and  applying  complex  algo- 
rithms for  richness  and  rarity  of  vari- 
ous mammal  species,  she  has 
pinpointed  about  50  candidate  pro- 
tected areas  that  collectively  contain 
representatives  of  most  of  the  coun- 
try's mammalian  species.  The  areas 
appear  as  squares  — each  about 
3,000  square  kilometres  on  average 
— dotted  across  a map  divided  into 
irregularly  shaped  ecoregions  called 
the  “mammal  provinces  of  Canada.” 
Those  “provinces”  in  the  Mammal 
Atlas  of  Canada  distinguish  regions 
of  the  country  not  by  political 
boundaries  but  by  the  kinds  of  land- 
scapes and  associated  plants  and 
animals  found  within  them. 

Wiersma’s  “hot  spots”  arc  ones 
that  her  analysis  zeroed  in  on  as 
likely  regions  to  designate  as  pro- 
tected areas  or  parks.  She  predicts 


that  these  “hot  spots”  will  contain  a 
representative  cross-section  of  spe- 
cies, although  she  says  that  would 
need  to  be  verified  by  fieldwork. 

Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  the  can- 
didate protected  areas  are  scattered 
broadly  across  most  of  the  national 
map.  What’s  startling  is  how  few  of 
them  line  up  with  existing  parks  and 
protected  areas.  Wiersma  says  that 
disparity  reflects  the  old-style  “play- 
ground” paradigm.  She  says  policy- 
makers  armed  with  this  new  kind  of 
analysis  may  protect  areas  of  the 
country  based  not  just  on  what’s 
good  for  people  but  what’s  good  for 
biodiversity. 

In  addition,  her  approach  would 
see  entire  blocks  of  territory  set 
aside,  a better  solution  than  aiming 
to  protect  a fixed  percentage  of  land, 
she  says.  Under  the  percentage  con- 
cept, a prescribed  area  of  land  cap- 
tured on  paper  as  candidate  parks  or 
protected  areas  might  actually  con- 
sist of  scattered  tiny  islands  too  small 
to  sustain  biodiversity  — as  with 
many  of  Canada’s  existing  parks. 

Nudds  says  Wiersma’s  work  has  a 
dual  focus:  ensuring  broad  represen- 


tation of  species  and  setting  aside 
enough  room  for  those  species  to 
live. 

Her  research  was  funded  by  the 
Canadian  Parks  and  Wilderness  So- 
ciety and  the  Canadian  Council  on 
Ecological  Areas,  both  non-profit 
groups  working  to  establish  repre- 
sentative protected  areas  on  land  and 
in  Canadian  waters. 

A B.Sc.(Env.)  and  M.Sc.  graduate 
of  Guelph,  Wiersma  received  a 
Fulbright  Scholarship  in  2002  to 
study  landscape  ecology  and  GIS  at 
Duke  University  in  North  Carolina. 

At  this  week’s  PRFO  workshop, 
running  March  9 and  10  at  the 
Ramada  Inn,  she  will  give  a talk  on 
“Diversity  and  Representative  Pro- 
tected Areas  for  Mammals  in  Can- 
ada.” Keynote  speaker  at  the 
gathering  is  Robert  Pressey,  a leading 
conservation  biology  expert  from 
the  University  of  Queensland  and 
the  external  examiner  for  Wiersma’s 
PhD. 

For  more  information  about  the 
workshop,  send  e-mail  to  ywiersma 
@uoguelph.ca  or  coordinator@prfo. 
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Heritage  Trust  Fund  Pays 
Dividends  for  Students, 
Faculty,  Staff  at  U of  G 

Interest  generated  by  fund  supports  variety  of  strategic  initiatives 


Chantal  Huinink  is  this  year’s  recipient  of  the  Tara  Lynn  Giuliani  | 
Memorial  Award.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe  | 


‘So  Many  Options’ 

Undergraduate  doesn't  let  disability  get  in  her  way 


BYLORJ  BONA  HUNT 

WHAT  DOES  U OF  G’s  new  IP 
phone  system  have  in 
common  with  the  Village  by  the 
Arboretum,  Canadian  Tire,  the 
Guelph  Athletic  Club  and  Future 
Inns  hotel  and  conference  centre 
under  construction  on  Stone  Road, 
the  Ontario  AgriCentre  and  the 
Ontario  Universities’  Application 
Centre? 

The  $13-million+  telephone  sys- 
tem was  paid  for  in  part  from  the  en- 
dowment fund  created  from  the 
lease  of  these  and  other  properties, 
managed  through  the  Heritage  Trust 
Fund.  It’s  just  one  example  of  the 
special  U of  G initiatives  that  have 
benefited  from  the  fund. 

The  Heritage  Trust,  believed  to 
be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  at  a Cana- 
dian university,  was  created  in  1989 
by  Board  of  Governors  as  a unique 
way  for  the  University  to  pay  for 
strategic  one-time  investments  with- 
out having  to  draw  on  its  operating 
budget. 

“In  the  current  funding  environ- 
ment for  post-secondary  education, 
we  have  to  have  innovative  ways  to 
support  our  strategic  directions,” 
says  president  Alastair  Summerlee. 

The  leased  lands  have  been  desig- 
nated as  surplus  to  U of  G’s  core  aca- 
demic needs  for  the  next  few 


The  offices  of  Resource 
Planning  and  Analysis  and 
Enrolment  Statistics  in  Registrarial 
Services  are  being  consolidated  to 
help  the  University  meet  a growing 
demand  for  accountability  and  to 
aid  in  integrated  planning  efforts. 

“Bringing  together  these  units 
and  combining  the  diverse  analytical 
and  operational  expertise  of  the  staff 
will  support  the  development  of 
more  focused  and  diverse  databases 
to  support  decision-making,”  says 
Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  provost 
and  vice-president  (academic). 

She  says  tliere  has  long  been  de- 
bate about  the  sometimes  overlap- 


decades,  but  they  can  be  reclaimed  at 
each  lease  maturity  if  the  University 
needs  the  land. 

The  lands  were  earmarked  for  de- 
velopment by  B of  G when  the  trust 
was  set  up  and  put  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Heritage  Trust’s 
15-member  board. 

Former  B of  G chair  Bill  Brock 
headed  the  special  board  committee 
responsible  for  establishing  the  Her- 
itage Trust  and  now  chairs  its  board. 

“Bill  showed  great  vision  in  es- 
tablishing this  trust,”  Summerlee 
says.  "It  was  a very  significant  devel- 
opment for  Guelph  as  a way  to  use 
our  assets  to  raise  money,  and  we 
have  benefited  enormously  from  it.” 

Effectively,  the  trust  oversees  the 
monetization  of  the  land  assets  to 
create  an  endowment.  The  endow- 
ment is  set  up  so  that  the  funds  gen- 
erated from  the  real  estate  are 
protected  against  inflation  and  con- 
tinue to  grow,  but  it  also  provides 
important  dividends  to  the  Univer- 
sity for  strategic  projects. 

The  Heritage  Trust  Fund  now  ex- 
ceeds $45  million  and  currently  re- 
ceives some  $3  million  a year  from 
the  long-term  leases  of  the  various 
properties  to  add  to  its  financial 
base. 

In  addition  to  the  endowment 
created  to  date  and  future  growth 
from  further  funds  generated  by 


ping  roles  and  activities  of  the  two 
units.  In  addition,  with  the  inte- 
grated planning  process  under  way 
and  government  and  external  agen- 
cies requiring  increased  accountabil- 
ity, “we  need  to  allocate  our  current 
fragmented  research  and  analytical 
resources  more  effectively.” 

The  new  office  will  be  overseen 
by  Brian  Pettigrew,  registrar  and  di- 
rector of  strategic  enrolment  man- 
agement. His  title  has  been  renamed 
to  assistant  vice-president  (institu- 
tional research  and  planning)  and 
registrar  to  reflect  the  new  position. 

Pettigrew  was  named  registrar  in 
2002  and  director  of  strategic  enrol- 


lease  transactions  — and  from  the 
prudent  investment  of  the  fund  in 
marketable  securities  — U of  G has 
received  about  $15  million  in  divi- 
dends from  the  Heritage  Trust  for 
strategic  initiatives.  Projects  include 
the  support  of  student  learning  in 
the  Learning  Commons,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  tri-university  library 
system  TRELLIS  and  enhanced  stu- 
dent information  and  financial  sys- 
tems, as  well  as  classroom 
improvements  and  renovations.  The 
most  recent  project  is  the  Voice  Over 
Internet  Protocol  phone  and 
computer  system. 

Summerlee  notes  that  the  Heri- 
tage Trust  cannot  be  used  to  fund 
ongoing  operating  expenses,  includ- 
ing making  up  for  funding  gaps  that 
have  resulted  from  inadequate  gov- 
ernment support. 

“In  the  absence  of  the  Heritage 
Fund,  we  would  have  had  to  either 
not  do  these  projects  or  find  the 
money  from  other  sources,  includ- 
ing the  operating  budget,”  says 
Summerlee. 

“The  strategic  projects  sponsored 
through  the  interest  from  the 
Heritage  Trust  have  made  a sigmfi- 
cant  difference  to  the  institution. 
The  University  will  never  have  a 
shortage  of  projects  outside  the  op- 
erating budget  for  which  it  needs 
money.” 


ment  management  in  2005.  A BA 
graduate  of  Guelph  and  an  MSW 
graduate  of  Wilfrid  Laurier  Univer- 
sity, he  joined  U of  G in  1976  as  a 
counsellor  in  the  then  Counselling 
and  Student  Resource  Centre  and 
later  served  as  director  of  a stu- 
dent-focused institutional  research 
unit  called  the  Student-Environ- 
ment Study  Group. 

From  1993  to  1995,  he  was  the  se- 
nior staff  person  with  the  Univer-  | 
sity's  Strategic  Planning  Commis-  j 
sion  and  subsequently  named  strate-  | 
gic  planning  change  auditor.  In 
1996,  he  was  appointed  project  man- 
ager in  the  Office  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent (Academic)  and  oversaw 
implementation  of  the  Colleague 
student  system. 

The  priorities  of  the  consolidated 
institutional  research  and  planning 
office  include  enhancing  student 
enrolment  and  funding  models,  ad- 
vising on  policy  development,  re- 
sponding to  increased  internal  and 
external  accoxmtability  and  assess- 
ment needs,  and  improving  infor- 
mation dissemination  and  analysis. 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

SECOND-YEAR  psychology  stu- 
dent Chantal  Huinink  is  the 
2006  recipient  of  the  Tara  Lynn 
Giuliani  Memorial  Award.  She  will 
recejVe  the  award  March  JO  during 
an  Accessibility  Awareness  Week 
event  that  nms  from  10  a.m.  to  noon 
at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 

Tara  Lynn  Giuliani  was  a U of  G 
student  who  lost  her  sight  a few  years 
before  she  died  at  age  25  from  juve- 
nile diabetes.  Her  family  established 
the  $500  award  in  1995  for  students 
who  have  a disability,  demonstrate 
financial  need,  have  significant  aca- 
demic standing  and  are  involved  in 
extracurricular  activities  and  volun- 
teer work.  Preference  is  given  to 
students  with  a visual  impairment. 

“It  means  a lot  to  me  to  be  se- 
lected for  this  award,”  sa>^  Huinink, 
who  has  spastic  quadriplegic  cere- 
bral palsy,  a condition  that  affects 
her  fine-motor  and  gross-motor 
skills  and  her  eyesight.  "The  family’s 
contribution  is  making  it  possible 
for  me  to  fulfil  my  own  academic 
goals  and  will  enable  me  to  Icam  and 
develop  a skill  area  I can  use  to  con- 
tribute to  the  lives  of  others.  I’m 
honoured  that  they  would  see  fit  to 
share  this  with  me  on  their 
daughter’s  behalf.” 

Barry  Wheeler,  an  adviser  in  the 
Centre  for  Students  With  Disabili- 
ties (CSD),  says  Huinink  never  lets 
her  disability  get  in  the  way  of  her 
goals.  “I’ve  worked  with  a number  of 
remarkable  people  in  my  line  of 
work,  and  Chantal  is  certainly  one  of 
those  students  who  continue  to  in- 
spire me  on  a daily  basis." 

Huinink,  22,  was  bom  in  Winni- 
peg 2'A  months  prematurely  and 
lived  in  Hamilton  for  several  years 
before  moving  to  Guelph  at  age  12. 

“Although  my  limitations  pro- 
duce technical  difficulties  in  a world 
that  isn’t  universally  accessible,  I 


don’t  believe  my  limitations  have 
any  adverse  effects,”  she  says.  ‘Tve 
been  able  to  adapt  since  day  one.” 

She  says  U of  G’s  psychology  pro- 
gram coupled  vrith  the  University’s 
vjcVcomvng  erwuotunenv,  and  wiiV- 
ingness  to  support  students  with  dis- 
abilities made  choosing  to  study 
here  an  easy  decision. 

“Guelph  also  has  one  of  the  most 
accessible  campuses  in  Canada,  and 
I was  confident  that  my  disability 
wouldn’t  get  in  my  way.  To  this  day. 
I’m  grateful  that  the  majority  of  my 
energy  can  be  spent  enjoying  the  im- 
portant aspects  of  my  life,  rather 
than  worrying  about  my  disability.” 

Huinink  has  been  a volunteer  at 
the  CSD  for  three  years,  beginning 
when  she  was  in  high  school.  She 
speaks  at  CSD  workshops  for  cam- 
pus organizations  and  departments 
on  topics  such  as  physical  challenges 
and  inclusive  language.  She  also 
serves  as  a liaison  for  new  students, 
providing  them  with  information 
about  campus  life. 

In  her  spare  time,  she  enjoys 
swimming,  cheering  for  the  Gry- 
phon men’s  basketball  team  and 
spending  time  with  friends,  most  of 
whom  are  able-bodied. 

“The  only  significant  difference 
between  us  is  that  I spend  most  of 
my  time  sitting  down,”  she  says.  "I 
participate  in  all  the  same  activities 
my  able-bodied  friends  do.’’ 

She  also  writes  a bimonthly  col- 
umn on  disability  and  access-related 
issues  called  "Wheels  in  the  City”  for 
the  Wheelchair  Site,  an  independent 
online  consumers’  guide  to  scooters, 
wheelchairs  and  accessories. 

When  she  completes  her  BA, 
Huinink  plans  to  either  pursue  a 
master’s  degree  in  disability  studies 
or  go  to  law  school  before  becoming 
a child  and  youth  counsellor.  She 
may  also  dedicate  some  time  to  vmt- 
ing  about  her  experiences.  "At  this 
point,  there  are  so  many  options.” 


College  Royal  2006 

Open  House  Weekend:  March  18  & 19, 2006 
Saturday:  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Sunday:  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

University  of  Guelph  Campus 
(519)  824-4120,  Ext.  58366 

www.coUegeroyal.uoguelph.ca 
Come  celebrate  with  us!  Animab,  displays,  shows.  Fun  for  all!  FREE 


Offices  Consolidate  to  Help 
With  Accountability,  Planning 

Resource  Planning  and  Analysis  and  Enrolment  Statistics  join  forces 
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insight  

Character  Trumps  Genius 

“Being  kind  is  just  as  important  in  life  as  being  smart” 

By  Pamela  Wallin 


Editor’s  note;  The  following  is  excerpted  from  the  convoca- 
tion address  given  by  Pamela  Wallin,  consul  general  to  New 
York  and  one  of  Canada’s  best-known  broadcast  journalists, 
when  she  received  an  honorary  degree  Feb.  21. 

IT  IS  SAID  THAT  EACH  PERSON’S  LIFE  is  lived  as  a series  of 
conversations.  Forme,  that  is  quite  literally  true.  I vehad 
thousands  of  those  exchanges  professionally,  in  the  glare 
of  the  TV  lights.  Now  those  conversations  happen 
discreetly  and  mostly  behind  closed  diplomatic  doors. 

But  from  each  of  those  conversations,  I’ve  gleaned  some  in- 
sight about  the  instinctive  curiosity  and  generosity  of  the  hu- 
man spirit. 

And  as  we  all  know,  oui  flaws  and  failures  teach  us,  too.  Cri- 
sis often  defines  character.  It  shows  us  what  we’re  made  of.  I 
once  asked  Rick  Hansen,  the  “Man  in  Motion,”  whether  given 
what  he  knows  today — and  his  life  in  a wheelchair — if  he  had 
it  to  do  over  again,  would  he  get  into  the  back  of  that  truck  with 
a drunk  driver  at  the  wheel?  His  answer  was  an  emphatic  “Yes.” 
Why?  Because  he  believes  the  tragedy  forced  him  to  dig  deep. 

“We  are  a combination  of  what  we’re  bom  with,  the  things 
that  happen  to  us,  our  environment  and  the  choices  we  make,” 
he  explained.  “1  wouldn’t  have  had  the  opportunity  to  find  out 
who  I was  if  this  hadn’t  happened  to  me.” 

We  are  indeed  curious  creatures. 

There  was  a conversation  with  the  late  Al  Purdy,  the  poet 
who  announced  that  I,  as  a journalist,  had  the  best  job  in  the 
world  — except,  he  said,  for  that  of  the  poet. 

“How  could  ’poet’  be  the  best  job?”  I asked.  “You  make  no 
money,  there’s  little  respect  or  fame  in  literary  circles,  and  your 
books  are  seldom  bestsellers!” 

The  wrong  test  for  success,  he  said. 

Poets,  he  explained,  are  observers  who  see  with  their  eyes 
I and  their  hearts,  and  this  allowed  him  to  live  by  his  mantra, 
which  was  simply  to  “stay  stupid.  ” This,  he  said,  simply  means 
“keeping  your  mind  open.” 

Then  there  was  one  of  those  “aha!”  conversations  with  the 
late  scientist  Stephen  Jay  Gould,  a genius  at  translating  science 
for  the  layperson,  who  quoted  the  words  of  the  great  British 
writer  G.K.  Chesterton.  Roughly  paraphrased,  he  said:  “The  es- 
sence of  art  is  limitation.”  His  point  was  that  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  any  painting  is  its  frame.  It  tells  us  what  we’re 
looking  at  and  which  side  is  up. 

We  must  learn  to  recognize  that  there  are  boundaries  to 
what  we  can  do  in  life,  too,  and  know  our  limits.  It’s  not  about 
backing  away  from  challenges;  it’s  about  putting  your  effort 
into  what  matters  most.  In  other  words:  “Framing  your  world, 
then  focusing  on  where  you  can  make  a difference.” 

A wise  old  journalist,  Sydney  Harris,  put  it  this  way;  “An 
idealist  believes  the  short  mn  doesn’t  count.  A cynic  believes 
the  long  run  doesn’t  matter.  A realist  believes  that  what  is  done 
— or  left  undone  — in  the  short  run  determines  the  long  run.” 
This  vrill  prove  true  in  every  single  personal  or  professional 
relationship  we  have.  In  my  professional  life,  the  Canada-U.S. 
“relationship”  is  the  frame  for  my  world.  Where  1 choose  to  try 
to  make  a difference  is  on  the  front  line  of  the  largest  economic 
relationship  in  the  world. 

But  my  years  as  a journalist  have  also  framed  my  approach. 
It  is  the  task  of  the  journalist  — simply  put  — to  inform 
minds  and  provide  perspective  so  that  others  can  choose 
wisely.  That,  as  it  turns  out,  is  precisely  the  job  of  the  diplomat. 


Because  without  perspective,  context,  a sense  of  history  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  present,  how  can  we  have  an  accurate  and  in- 
formed picture  of  ourselves  or  our  neighbours?  It’s  a tough  task 
in  the  world  of  24-hour  news,  blogs  and  reality  TV,  which  is 
anything  but! 

Thomas  Paine,  an  American  philosopher  and  journalist 
who  lived  and  wrote  in  the  1700s,  said  we  must  all  learn  to 
think  thoughts  other  than  those  we’re  used  to  thinking,  to  hear 
with  others'  ears  and  to  try  to  see  the  world  through  others 
eyes. 

That  is  my  job  — to  see  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  the 
country  in  which  I am  a guest  (a  country  that  is  profoundly 
scarred  and  still  healing)  and  then  translate  that  for  others.  In 
other  words,  to  offer  perspective. 

The  diplomat’s  job  is  the  reporter’s  unrequited  dream:  the 
chance  to  live  and  breathe  another  place,  to  come  to  know  it — 
its  nuances,  its  nature. 

“J  am  thankful  to  have  grown  up  in  a home  where 
my  mother  taught  me  to  speak  my  mind,  but  only 
when  that  mind  was  informed.  And  where  my 
father  taught  me  how  to  inform  myself.” 


The  job  also  gives  me  a unique  view  on  my  ovm  country  — 
from  a distance  and  from  a very  different  vantage  point  — and 
I see  some  troubling  signs.  For  example,  the  anti-Americanism 
that  has  spread  in  our  country  is  not  a very  useful  or  construc- 
tive response.  And  we  express  these  views  at  our  peril — not  for 
fear  of  some  punitive  American  retaliation  but  because  it's  the 
antifrvesis  of  what  wc  purport  to  be. 

And  in  my  view,  “not  being  Americans”  simply  does  not 
qualify  as  an  affirmation  of  Canadian  sovereignty. 

Even  a fundamental  disagreement  over  the  war  or  the  fact 
that  some  don’t  like  a president’s  politics  or  personality  should 
not — and  must  not — blunt  our  sensitivities  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  violation  Americans  have  experienced  with  9/11  or  to  the 
reality  of  our  own  vulnerability. 

In  the  post  9/1 1 world,  we  can’t  risk  operating  in  a world  of 
simplistic  reactions  or  outdated  stereotypes:  black  hats/white 
hats,  good  guys/bad  guys.  There  is  simply  too  much  at  stake. 

There  are  many  wise  words  on  this  topic,  like  this  old  adage 
from  one  of  the  late  and  great  journalists,  Edward  R.  Murrow: 
“To  be  persuasive,”  he  said,  “we  must  be  believable.  To  be  be- 
lievable, we  must  be  credible.  And  to  be  credible,  we  must  be 
truthful.” 

Our  actions,  and  our  reactions,  will  define  us. 

I know  I am  considered  a successful  person  — in  part  be- 
cause I spent  so  many  years  on  television  and  our  culture  often 
sees  celebrity  and  success  as  interchangeable. 

But  I have  come  to  measure  my  success  in  other  ways:  first, 
in  terms  of  an  ability  to  adapt  and  change  and,  when  necessary, 
reinvent  myself.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  risk  and  the 
effort  are  always  worth  it 

But  vrithout  my  friends  and  family,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible.  Ail  have  given  me  great  and  good  guidance  in  life. 
They  had  high  expectations,  and  they  were  there  to  help  me 
meet  the  challenges.  They  helped  me  find  and  set  my  moral 


compass.  And  so,  in  the  end,  I have  come  to  measure  my  suc- 
cess by  the  company  I keep. 

We  are  ail  a product  of  the  people  and  the  place  we  call 
home.  Family  and  community  shape  attitudes  and  craft  value 
systems.  Families  are  our  first  mentors.  We  learn  from  them  a 
clear  sense  of  the  importance  of  keeping  attuned  to  our  own 
moral  compass.  It  allows  us  to  have  the  courage  of  our  own 
convictions. 

So  I am  thankful  to  have  grown  up  in  a home  where  my 
mother,  the  English  teacher,  taught  me  to  speak  my  mind,  but 
only  when  that  mind  was  informed.  And  where  my  father 
taught  me  how  to  inform  myself.  He  always  said:  “Go  look  it  up 
and  then  we’ll  talk  about  it.”  In  other  words,  he  taught  me  how 
to  think  and  to  use  my  own  judgment.  And  to  do  my  home- 
work! 

But  the  single  most  important  thing  they  taught  me  — by 
example,  not  by  lecture  — is  that  character  trumps  genius.  In 
other  words,  being  kind  is  just  as  important  in  life  as  being 
smart. 

So  your  compassion  and  concern,  your  instinct  and  intu- 
ition — as  well  as  your  education — will  prove  valuable  in  un- 
derstanding why  things  happen  and  learning  from  that  and 
reacting  to  it.  That’s  what  makes  us  a caring  citizen  — a partic- 
ipant, not  just  a bystander. 

For  the  last  few  years  as  a student,  you  have  been  an  ob- 
server, learning  the  theories  of  politics  or  economics  or  the 
meaning  of  a literary  work  or  the  importance  of  a scientific 
truth  or  mathematical  law.  Today,  you  are  graduating  from  ob- 
server to  participant,  and  you  are  about  to  discover  the  won- 
derful “burden  of  choice.”  Your  education  is  a tool  to  help  you 
understand  the  choices  you  will  make. 

But  learning  is  not  about  knowing  for  knowing’s  sake.  It’s 
about  knowing  so  we  can  make  a difference,  and  about  under- 
standing that  the  decisions  you  make  vrill  matter  — and-  not- 
just  to  you. 

We  must,  as  individuals,  not  only  be  able  to  think  and  ana- 
lyze but  also  know  what’s  the  right  thing  to  do.  Every  single  day 
of  your  life,  you  will  be  called  on  to  make  value  judgments.  And 
you’ll  need  intuition  about  people  and  a good  gut  instinct 
about  what’s  right  and  wrong.  Your  moral  compass  will  need 
to  be  set. 

So  here’s  the  sum  of  what  I’ve  learned  — so  far  — in  life: 

• First,  you’ve  got  to  stay  stupid  to  become  smart. 

• Always  surround  yourself  with  people  who  stir  your  spirit. 

• You  should  strive  for  perfection  — or  at  least  excellence  — 
and  expect  it  from  others.  And  you  should  always  be  impa- 
tient with  mediocrity. 

• Yet,  always  check  with  both  your  head  and  heart  before  you 
act.  In  other  words,  character  trumps  genius. 

• And  be  willing  to  take  risks.  We  aU  want  to  leave  our  imprint 
on  the  landscape,  but  it  often  comes  at  a price.  You  may  have 
to  reinvent  the  rules  or  break  them.  And  for  your  efforts, 
some  may  punish  you  for  thinking  that  new  thought.  When 
you  do  something  nobody  has  done  or  thought  of  before, 
you  may  be  dismissed  as  a dilettante,  but  that  is  what  leaders 
and  thinkers  and  doers  do.  They  take  risks,  and  so  should 
you.  Why?  Because,  as  the  great  journalist  Sydney  Harris 
once  said;  “Regret  for  the  things  we  do  can  be  tempered  by 
time.  It  is  regret  for  the  things  we  did  not  do  that  is  inconsol- 
able.” 
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Follow  That  Dream 

After  losing  his  job  in  the  dotcom  crash,  Guelph  grad  launches  career  in  Hollywood 


U of  G graduate  David  Patrick  Green,  left,  is  shown  here  In  a scene  from  the  TV  series  £/?  with  John  Leguizamo. 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

It’s  been  almost  17  years  since 
David  Patrick  Green  graduated 
from  U of  G with  a degree  in 
consumer  studies  and  a plan  to  go 
into  advertising.  He  never  imagined 
that  the  product  he’d  be  promoting 
would  be  himself  as  a Hollywood 
actor,,, 

“The  hardest  part  is  marketing 
yourself,”  says  Green.  “I  spend  about 
one  per  cent  of  my  time  acting  and 
the  other  99  per  cent  slugging  it  out 
trying  to  get  gigs.” 

Among  his  most  notable 
performances  are  a series  of  com- 
mercials for  JetBlue  Airways,  a cou- 
ple of  stints  on  Jimmy  Kimmel  Live 
and  roles  on  Dragnet  and  ER,  where 
he  worked  with  John  Leguizamo. 

On  March  9,  that  list  will  expand 
further  with  his  most  high-profile 
role  to  date  — an  episode  of  the 
award-winning  show  CSI  — in 
which  he  plays  Richard  McQueen,  a 
serial  killer  with  a foot  fetish  who 
uses  the  disguise  of  a firefighter  to 
gain  access  to  his  unsuspecting 
victims.  “I  saw  the  role  and  thought 
it  was  worth  sticking  my  neck  out 
for,”  says  Green. 

The  episode  also  features  Taraji 
Henson  from  the  movie  Hustle  and 
Flow  and  Graham  Beckel,  who  re- 
cently appeared  in  Brokeback  Moun- 
tain. 

CSI,  one  of  the  highest-rated  and 
most  popular  prime-time  shows  on 
TV,  airs  on  CBS  Thursdays  at  9 p.m. 

Green  didn’t  decide  to  pursue  a 
career  in  acting  until  five  years  ago  at 
age  36. 


“I’m  a really  late  bloomer,”  he 
says.  “I  think  I just  have  really  young 
genes,  and  it  takes  me  a long  time  to 
make  my  mind  up  about  things. 
Having  said  that,  I’m  proud  that  I 
had  the  confidence  to  step  outside  of 
myself  and  take  on  something  new 
and  totally  different  than  anything 
I’d  ever  done  before.” 

When  Green  graduated  from 
Guelph  in  1989,  his  first  job  was  sell- 
ing cellphones,  but  it  lasted  only  six 
months.  "The  market  was  changing, 
and  nobody  wanted  to  buy  a $5,000 
cellphone  anymore,”  he  says. 

He  then  spent  a year  backpacking 
through  Europe  picking  up  work  as  a 
ski  instructor  and  ski  shop  employee 
in  France  to  finance  his  travels.  He 
returned  to  Canada  and  worked  as  a 
collection  agent  for  three  years,  then 
headed  back  to  Europe  to  become  an 
account  manager  for  an  advertising 
agency  in  Poland  that  specialized  in 
sampling  programs  and  promo- 
tions. 

“I  eventually  did  get  into  adver- 
tising, and  my  degree  from  Guelph 
served  me  welL” 

Aiming  to  advance  within  the 
agency  or  possibly  start  an  agency  of 
his  own.  Green  left  Europe  in  1996  to 
earn  an  MBA  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

"I  had  every  intention  of  return- 
ing to  Poland,  but  when  I saw  the 
palm  trees  of  southern  California,  I 
couldn’t  really  imagine  going  back  to 
the  cinder  blocks  of  Warsaw.” 

After  graduating  from  USC,  he 
worked  as  a management  consultant 
in  the  tech  industry.  All  was  going 
well  until  the  crash  of  the  dot.com 


boom  left  him  unemployed,  he  says. 
But  instead  of  worrying  about  what 
he’d  lost,  he  used  the  situation  as  an 
opportunity  to  forge  a new  path. 

“For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
started  to  really  think  ahead,  and  I 
asked  myself  what  I was  going  to  re- 
gret not  doing  when  I looked  back. 
The  first  thing  on  my  list  was  acting. 
I really  didn't  have  anything  else  I 
was  passionate  about.  I took  my  very 
first  acting  class  at  Guelph,  so  I sup- 
pose that’s  where  the  seed  was 
sown.” 

Green  says  there  were  many 
times  when  he  wondered  if  he  would 
ever  get  a real  acting  job,  but  he’s 
glad  he  didn’t  give  up. 

“It’s  a tough  grind,  and  you  can’t 
get  too  upset  over  failure.  You  just 
shake  it  off  and  move  on  to  the  next 
audition,  hopefully  having  learned 
something  along  the  way.  This  is  a 
hard  business,  but  I’m  having  so 
much  fun.” 

On  the  day  of  our  interview,  he’d 
been  to  a morning  audition  in  San 
Diego  for  the  television  show  Veron- 
ica Mars,  driven  back  to  Los  Angeles 
to  read  for  a Saturn  car  commercial 
in  the  early  afternoon,  then  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  working  at  Ulrich/ 
Dawson/Kritzer  Casting,  an  agency 
he’s  been  interning  at  for  the  past  six 
months.  Green’s  audition  for  Veron- 
ica Mars  marked  the  sixth  time  he’d 
read  for  the  show’s  casting  director 
and  the  first  time  he’d  been  booked 
for  the  show.  He  filmed  an  episode 
March  6 in  which  he  plays  the  role  of 
a biology  teacher.  It  will  air  April  19 
at  9 p.m.  on  UPN. 


Minister’s  Book 
Explores  Feminine 
Images  in  Bible 

‘7ri  some  ways,  it's  my  spiritual  autobiography" 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Recognizing  and  under- 
standing feminine  images  of 
God  in  the  Bible  may  be  the  first  step 
toward  a new  understanding  of 
religion,  according  to  a new  book  by 
Rev.  Canon  Lucy  Reid,  an 
ecumenical  minister  at  U of  G.  The 
book,  titled  She  Changes  Everything: 
Seeking  the  Divine  on  a Feminist 
Path,  was  launched  in  February. 

“It’s  not  a standard  academic 
book,”  says  Reid.  “In  some  ways,  it’s 
my  spiritual  autobiography.  When 
you  stop  using  masculine  language 
for  God,  the  language  we  mostly  use 
in  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition, 
and  you  begin  to  explore  feminine 
imagery,  all  our  theology  changes, 
everything  changes.  If  people  get 
away  from  this  image  of  God  as  a 
controlling,  all-powerful  onmipres- 
ent  figure  to  an  image  of  God  as  the 
divine  within  and  an  energizing 
life-giving  presence,  it’s  a completely 
different  feel.” 

Reid’s  interest  in  feminine  im- 
ages in  the  Bible  began  in  1980  while 
she  was  in  training  for  ordination  at 


an  all-male  seminary  in  England,  at  a 
time  when  the  Church  of  England 
didn’t  ordain  women.  She  moved  to 
Canada  in  1984  and  was  ordained  as 
a priest  in  1985. 

“I  knew  these  images  were  Bibli- 
cal, but  we  just  didn’t  hear  much 
about  them,”  she  says.  “There  are 
images  of  God  as  a labouring 
mother,  a nursing  mother  and  a 
midwife.” 

Examples  include  a metaphor  in 
the  Book  of  Isaiah  that  alludes  to  a 
woman  in  labour  when  describing 
how  much  God  struggles  to  reach 
people  spiritually,  she  says.  The  im- 
age of  a midwife  is  evident  in  other 
passages  describing  God’s  support 
in  helping  people  achieve  their  goals 
and  make  the  most  of  their  life. 

Acknowledgment  that  Jesus  had 
female  disciples  has  also  been  largely 
forgotten,  says  Reid. 

“I  feel  a bit  like  an  archeologist 
clearing  away  the  buildup  of  centu- 
ries of  ways  of  seeing  things  through 
a masculine  lens  and  of  hushing  the 
other  side.  It’s  not  a new  thing  I’ve 
created  as  a feminist.  It’s  part  of  our 
history  that’s  been  lost.” 


Food  Fundraisers 
to  Support  Culinary 
Book  Awards 

U ofG,  Liaison  College  to  host  multi-course  dinners 


Tickets  are  now  on  sale  for 

three  multi-course  dinners  that 
will  raise  ftmds  for  the  annual 
Canadian  Culinary  Book  Awards, 
which  are  sponsored  by  U of  G and 
Cuisine  Canada.  The  meals  will  be 
prepared  by  expert  chef  instructors 
and  their  students  and  hosted  by 
Canadian  writers  who  use  food  as 
the  basis  of  their  writing.  They  will 
be  held  at  Liaison  College,  1780  King 
St.  E.  in  Kitchener. 

On  March  29,  the  dinner  will  be 
hosted  by  Margaret  Howard,  author 
of  Choice  Menus  and  Eat  Well,  Live 
WelL  Karen  Bezeau,  author  of  Home 
Cooking  From  Karen’s  Kitchen,  a col- 
lection of  more  than  125  classic  reci- 
pes tested  over  three  generations, 
will  share  some  of  her  home-cooked 
meals  April  26. 

On  May  24,  the  host  is  Laura 


Elise  Taylor,  author  of  A Taste  for 
Paprika,  which  chronicles  her  jour- 
ney to  finding  her  own  recipe  for  life 
through  stories  told  in  her  grand- 
mother’s kitchen. 

At  each  event,  the  host  will  share 
her  favourite  food  stories,  and  the 
dinner  menu  will  be  made  up  of 
some  of  her  favourite  recipes.  Guests 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  the 
host  at  5:30  p.m.,  with  the  dinner  be- 
ginning an  hour  later. 

Tickets  are  $45  per  person  per 
meal.  A special  price  of  $120  for  all 
three  meals  is  available  until  March 
23  and  includes  a 2006  education  tu- 
ition expense  tax  receipt 

For  more  information  and  to  or- 
der tickets,  call  Arlene  Mahood  at 
Liaison  College,  519-743-8335,  or 
send  e-mail  to  kitchener@Iiaison 
college.com. 
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Nutrition  Experts 
to  Speak  at  U of  G 

Health  benefits  of  calcium,  dairy  products  focus  of  talks 


UOF  G HOSTS  a mini- 
symposium  dedicated  to 
promoting  nutrition  education 
March  21  at  7 p.m.  in  the  OVC 
Lifetime  Learning  Centre.  Free  and 
open  to  the  public,  the  annual 
Campbell  Lecture  focuses  on 
bringing  nutrition  experts  to  Guelph 
and  promotes  interaction  and 
discussion  among  those  with  an 
interest  in  food  and  nutrition. 

The  study  of  food,  nutntion  and 
human  health  is  receiving  increasing 
attention  on  campus  svith  interdisci- 
plinary research  efforts  involving  the 
departments  of  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition  (FRAN), 
Food  Science  and  Human  Health 
and  Nutritional  Sciences  (HHNS), 
as  well  as  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs 
and  the  Advanced  Foods  and  Mate- 
rials Network,  says  lecture  co-orga- 
nizer Prof.  Lindsay  Robinson, 
HHNS.  “This  event  provides  an 
on-campus  forum  to  bring  together 
students  and  faculty  from  these  vari- 
ous sectors.” 

This  year’s  symposium  will  ex- 
plore current  and  emer^g  trends 
in  calcium  and  dairy  product  con- 
sumption in  North  America,  the  role 
of  dairy  products  in  preventing 
chronic  health  conditions,  the 
challenges  and  opportunities  for 
consumer  education  and  the  impact 
on  the  dairy  industry. 

“The  health  benefits  of  calcium 


and  dairy  products  are  currently  re- 
ceiving global  attention  in  the  scien- 
tific community,  consumer  sector 
and  dairy  industry,”  says  co-orga- 
nizer Prof.  Andrea  Buchholz,  FRAN. 
“There  is  growing  interest  in  the 
many  health  benefits  of  milk  and 
other  dairy  foods  that  extend  be- 
yond their  long-established  role  in 
building  strong  bones  and 
osteoporosis  prevention.” 

There’s  increasing  recognition  of 
calcium’s  role  in  preventing  a variety 
of  chronic  diseases  such  as  cardio- 
vascular disease  and  colon  cancer, 
she  adds,  and  there’s  evidence  that 
dairy  products  play  a role  in  reduc- 
ing obesity  and  achieving  a healthy 
body  weight. 

Guest  speakers  are  Robert 
Heaney,  a professor  at  the  Osteopo- 
rosis Research  Center  at  Nebraska’s 
Creighton  University,  and  Helen 
Bishop  MacDonald,  chair  of  Dieti- 
tians of  Canada  and  a nutrition  con- 
sultant for  Nutrisphere. 

Heaney,  an  internationally  rec- 
ognized expert  in  the  field  of  human 
calcium  nutrition  and  bone  biology, 
will  speak  on  “Dairy:  Calcium  and 
Beyond.”  Bishop  MacDonald, 
known  nationally  and  internation- 
ally as  a leading  nutrition  educator 
on  the  health  benefits  of  milk  and 
dairy  products,  will  present  “From 
Chalk  to  Cheese:  Educating 

Consumers  About  Calcium  and 
Nutrition.” 


Job  Opportunities 
Now  Online  Only 


after  hours 


BEN  WALSH 

Fourth-year  English  student 
Family  and  friends  are  important 
to  Ben  Walsh,  and  he  spends  a lot 
of  time  keeping  in  touch  with 
them.  He  also  enjoys  cooking  for 
them  and  says  his  best  recipes, 
including  one  for  a crispy  fried 
tofu  salad  and  another  for  a len- 
til-based vegetarian  shepherd’s 
pie,  have  come  from  his  partner  of 
seven  years.  “All  of  my  specialties 
are  stolen  from  Darren.” 

Originally  from  Stratford.  Walsh  has  been  working 
with  Prof.  Daitiel  Fischlin,  English  and  Theatre  Studies, 
on  the  Canadian  Adaptations  of  Shakespeare  Project  and 
recently  interviewed  actors  Stephen  Ouimette  and  Mar- 
tha Burns  about  Canadian  culture  and  theatre  on  the  set 
of  the  TV  show  Slings  and  Arrows. 

Walsh  recently  started  jogging  in  an  effort  to  train  for 
a walk  from  Stratford  to  Toronto  that  he’s  planning  to 
take  this  summer  with  a friend  from  high  school.  The 
pair  also  intend  to  participate  in  a triathlon.  'TU  go  as 
support  to  help  her  keep  pace,”  he  says.  “I’m  not  a com- 
petitive person  in  any  way.” 

He’s  also  involved  in  planning  this  year’s  Guelph 
Reads  event,  being  held  April  8 at  Norfolk  United 
Church.  “It’s  something  I’ve  really  enjoyed  doing,”  says 
Walsh,  who  also  helped  put  together  last  year’s  event. 
“There’s  nothing  better  than  talking  to  people  about 
amazing  books.” 

JENNIFER  MINOGUE 

Biosafety  officer  in  Environmental  Health  and  Safety,  staff 
member  since  1974 
Jennifer  Minogue’s  time  away 
from  the  office  is  for  the  birds. 

After  receiving  a pair  of  binoculars 
from  her  father  when  she  was 
eight,  the  Virginia  native  devel- 
oped a love  for  birdwatching. 

She’s  travelled  all  over  the  world 
to  see  birds,  including  trips  to 
Argentina,  Chile,  Morocco,  Ice- 
land, the  Galapagos  Islands  and 
Scotland. 

Here  in  Canada,  Newfoundland  is  a great  spot  for 
birders,  she  says,  and  Churchill,  Man.,  ranks  among  the 


top  10  birdwatching  spots  in  North  America. 

“Birding  makes  you  aware  of  the  world  and  encour- 
ages you  to  pay  attention  to  your  surroundings,”  says 
Minogue,  adding  that  her  dream  is  to  see  every  species  of 
penguin  in  existence. 

She  estimates  she’s  seen  about  1 ,500  bird  species  over 
the  years.  "That  actually  isn’t  all  that  many,  considering 
there  are  more  than  9,000.” 

Minogue  also  enjoys  gardening,  whether  it’s  planting 
grass  and  flowers  or  installing  shrubs.  Not  surprisingly, 
her  property  is  home  to  a number  of  bird  feeders,  and 
she  says  she  always  plants  with  the  birds  in  mind. 

Her  garden  includes  bayberries  because  they  hold 
their  fruit  over  the  winter  into  early  spring  when  food 
supplies  are  scarce  for  birds.  Hummingbirds  love  trum- 
pet vine,  she  says,  so  she’s  planted  that  as  well. 

“I’m  always  looking  in  garden  shops  for  things  that 
birds  like  and  the  rabbits  won’t  eat.” 

GEORGE  VAN  DER  MERWE 

Faadty  member  in  the  Department  of  Molecular  and  Cel- 
lular Biology,  joined  U of  G in  2002 
Whether  it’s  taking  Sunday  drives 
to  the  country  to  check  out  the 
scenery  of  the  communities  sur- 
rounding Guelph  or  enjoying  a 
night  at  home  watching  movies. 

Prof.  George  van  der  Merwe 
enjoys  spending  time  with  his 
wife,  Karen,  and  their  daughters, 

Amy,  Megan  and  Sasha. 

With  the  cold  weather  coming 
to  an  end,  he’s  especially  excited 
about  firing  up  his  barbecue  and  cooking  up  some  potjie, 
a South  African  stew  made  in  a cast-iron  pot.  “Our  bar- 
becue is  dubbed  ‘the  nucleus’  because  it’s  the  centre  of 
our  house  come  spring,”  says  van  der  Merwe,  who  hails 
from  South  Africa. 

He’s  also  a sports  fan,  listing  rugby  and  cricket  at  the 
top  of  his  list. 

“Since  I’ve  been  in  Canada,  my  substitute  has  been 
hockey,”  he  says,  adding  that  after  living  in  Vancouver 
for  three  years  before  coming  to  Guelph,  he’s  a diehard 
Canucks  fan.  “The  Maple  Leafs  haven’t  given  me  much 
to  follow  so  far.” 

Come  summer,  he  and  his  family  plan  to  spend  time 
with  friends  at  cottages  in  Rice  Lake  and  Collingwood, 
where  van  der  Merwe  is  looking  forward  to  fishing  and 
playing  golf. 


Jennifer  Minogue 


Prof.  George  van 
der  Merwe 


AS  OF  March  31,  Human 
Resources’  job  postings  for 
non-faculty  positions  will  be 
available  only  online  at  wvrw. 
uoguelph.ca/hr/jobpost.  Although 
job  opportunities  have  been 
published  electronically  for  many 
years,  HR  has  also  continued  to  post 
them  in  hard  copy  on  established 
bulletin  boards  across  the  main 
campus. 

“We’re  excited  about  this  devel- 
opment.” says  Martha  Harley, 
assistant  vice-president  (human  re- 


sources). “Job  applicants  these  days 
are  increasingly  computer-sawy 
and  prefer  searching  for  career  op- 
portunities through  online  access 
anytime,  anywhere.  We’re  being 
responsive  to  this  trend.” 

She  adds  that  HR  welcomes  feed- 
back from  its  clients  about  this 
change. 

If  you  have  questions  or  com- 
ments, contact  Martina  Storey  at 
Ext.  56598  or  hr@uoguelph.ca  or 
drop  by  HR  on  Level  5 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre. 
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Recycling  Tip  of  the  Month 
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Bring  your  own  bags  with  you 
when  you  shop,  no  matter 
where  you  go.  A handy  canvas 
or  cotton  shoulder  bag  can  be 
easier  to  carry  around  than 
plastic  bags  with  weak  han- 
dles. Some  grocery  stores 
offer  incentives  when  you 
bring  your  own  bags  rather 
than  using  the  store’s  plastic 
bags.  For  more  ideas  and 
information,  visit  www.pr. 
uoguelph.ca/sustain. 
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Research  to  Warm  Your  Heart 


Learning  how  fish  survive  in  deepfreeze  may  help  biologist  keep  human  hearts  beating 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

He  hasn’t  marched  with 
penguins.  But  Prof.  Todd 
Gillis,  Integrative  Biology,  found 
himself  ice  6shing  one  day  with 
several  Adelie  penguins  that  had 
plunked  themselves  down  at  his 
fishing  hole  in  Antarctica.  “They’re 
very  curious  because  it’s  so  boring,” 
says  Gillis,  who  returned  to  his  alma 
mater  last  summer  for  a faculty 
appointment. 

Boring  for  the  birds,  perhaps,  but 
not  for  this  biologist  whose  studies 
have  taken  him  from  one  frozen  end 
of  the  Earth  to  the  other.  Besides  that 
memorable  field  trip  to  the 
McMurdo  Research  Station,  he  has 
gone  diving  for  fish,  shellfish  and 
crustaceans  in  Canada’s  Arctic.  By 
learning  more  about  how  these  crea- 
tures survive  in  some  of  the  world’s 
most  frigid  waters,  he  hopes  to  help 
improve  survival  odds  for  human 
heart  patients. 

What  does  studying  cold  toler- 
ance in  Arctic  critters  have  to  do  with 
cardiovascular  disease,  responsible 
for  almost  75,000  deaths  in  2002  and 
the  single  greatest  killer  disease  in 
Canada?  Gillis  says  the  same  proteins 
that  keep  the  hearts  of  fish  beating 
under  frigid  temperatures  also  help 
control  contractions  of  heart  muscle 
in  other  animals,  including  humans. 

Mutant  proteins  in  people  may 
cause  heart  muscle  diseases  such  as 
hypertrophic  cardiomyopathy  (also 
known  as  "big  heart"),  in  which  a 
thickened  heart  wall  makes  it  harder 
for  the  organ  to  pump  blood. 
Cardiomyopathies  may  cause  heart 
rhythm  disorders  and  lead  to  sudden 
cardiac  death.  “This  is  a hot  topic  in 
cardiac  labs,”  says  Gillis. 


Prof.  Todd  Gillis  integrates  studies  of  heart  health  and  the  environment. 
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By  learning  how  the  so-called 
troponin  protein  complex  deter- 
mines calcium  sensitivity  in 
cold-adapted  fish,  he  may  help  in 
understanding  how  human  hearts 
work  — or  don’t  work.  Calcium  is 
what  triggers  heart  muscle  contrac- 
tions, he  says,  explaining  that  cardio- 
vascular disease  often  derails 
calcium  transport. 

His  research  may  help  other  re- 
searchers and  clinicians  including 
his  former  PhD  supervisor  at  Simon 
Fraser  University,  where  Gillis  stud- 
ied trout  hearts  with  funding  from 
the  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  — 
to  develop  treatments  such  as  ge- 
netic medicine  to  fix  the  problems. 
In  effect,  he  says,  “How  to  make  a 


Water  and  Health 
Focus  of  2005/06 
Hammond  Lectures 


human  heart  work  like  a fish  heart?” 

His  specific  interest  lies  with  the 
basics  of  protein  structure  and  func- 
tion, including  how  evolution  drives 
the  design  of  proteins  underpinning 
aU  of  life. 

Here  at  Guelph,  Gillis  has  found  a 
number  of  potential  collaborators 
for  his  work.  His  next-door  neigh- 
bour in  the  Axelrod  Building  is  re- 
cently arrived  Prof.  Doug  Fudge, 
who  studies  slime  proteins  made  by 
hagfish.  They  hope  to  obtain  re- 
search funding  together  for  equip- 
ment to  study  muscle  function  and 
biomechanics,  including  how  pro- 
teins work  within  and  outside  the 
heart. 

Gillis  is  also  discussing  possible 
collaborations  with  Prof.  John 
Dawson,  Molecular  and  Cellular  Bi- 
ology, who  is  already  working  with 
Prof.  Glen  Pyle,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences, on  studies  of  heart  disease  in 
Doberman  pinschers  and  people. 

Gillis  has  also  reconnected  with 
his  former  master’s  supervisor.  Prof. 
Jim  Ballantyne.  They  plan  to  study 
fish  from  Eastern  Canada  ail  the  way 
to  the  Arctic  to  look  for  genetic  and 


population  differences  that  help 
them  adapt  to  cold.  They’re  particu- 
larly interested  in  how  fish  may  re- 
spond not  just  to  cold  but  also  to  the 
effects  of  global  warming. 

Even  warming  their  ocean  home 
by  a few  degrees  may  cause  havoc  for 
residents  of  Arctic  waters,  says  Gillis, 
particularly  if  that  change  occurs 
over  a relatively  short  period.  Will 
cold-dwelling  species  be  able  to 
adapt  quickly  enough?  In  eSect,  they 
may  become  sentinels  for  the  wider 
impact  of  warmer  temperatures 
around  the  planet,  he  says. 

It  was  during  his  undergraduate 
work  at  Guelph  that  he  first  visited 
Igloolik  in  the  Arctic  with 
Ballantyne.  "That  opened  my  eyes  to 
see  the  extremes,”  says  Gillis.  During 
his  scuba  dives  beneath  the  ice  with 
his  supervisor  to  collect  specimens, 
he  was  amazed  to  see  fish  and  inver- 
tebrates swimming  with  all  the  in- 
souciance of  tropical  species  in  an 
aquarium. 

He  could  hardly  claim  to  be 
cold-adapted  himself.  “You  hit  the 
water,  and  it  feels  like  your  head  is 
going  to  explode,”  he  says,  recalling 


having  to  grit  his  teeth  to  ignore  the 
constant  headache. 

After  completing  a master’s  de- 
gree here  on  temperature  adaptation 
and  gill  membranes  in  moUusks,  he 
moved  to  British  Columbia  for  his 
doctorate.  While  there,  he  received  a 
grant  from  the  U.S.  National  Science 
Foimdation  to  spend  a month  and  a 
half  at  McMurdo  — what  Gillis  calls 
“the  world’s  most  expensive  field 
course.” 

(He  contrasts  the  near-luxurious 
amenities  — climbing  walls,  a bowl- 
ing alley,  sophisticated  laboratories 
— at  the  research  base  on  Ross  Is- 
land with  the  spartan  conditions 
nearby  in  the  wooden  hut  erected  by 
explorer  Robert  Falcon  Scott  on  his 
early  1900s  expedition  to  the  South 
Pole.  “It’s  like  you’re  walking  back 
into  time,”  he  says,  recalling  a visit  to 
the  Scott  hut.) 

Gillis  went  on  to  spend  three 
years  in  the  bioengineering  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton’s school  of  medicine  before 
returning  to  Guelph. 

His  research  interest  stems  from 
his  close-up  look  at  nature  during 
summers  at  the  family  cottage  in 
Tobermory.  That’s  where  he  learned 
to  dive  in  Fathom  Five  Marine  Park, 
considered  one  of  the  best  wreck  div- 
ing sites  in  Canada.  Both  of  his  sis- 
ters also  learned  to  dive  there, 
including  his  older  sister,  Patricia 
Gillis,  who  stuped  ccoxoxicology  ai  , 
Guelph  before  completing  a PhD  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo.  She's 
now  studying  environmental  pollut- 
ants and  fish  physiology  as  a post- 
doc at  McMaster  University. 

Acknowledging  that  much  of  his 
work  may  sound  more  like  protein 
biochemistry  than  zoology,  Gillis 
says  it’s  important  to  study  protein 
function  within  the  larger  frame- 
work of  natural  sciences  and  ecology. 
That  explains  his  move  back  to 
Guelph  and  his  recently  reconsti- 
tuted department  within  the  College 
of  Biological  Science. 

“This  is  integrative  research  — 
hearts,  human  health,  the  environ- 
ment.” 


u|A|  ATER  AND  HEALTH”  is 
the  topic  ofthe  2005/06 
Kenneth  Hammond  Lectures  on 
Environment,  Energy  and  Re- 
sources March  24  and  25.  Keynote 
speaker  David  Anderson,  former 
federal  minister  of  the  environment, 
will  deliver  the  opening  address  in 
War  Memorial  Hall  March  24  at  7 
p.m. 

Speakers  during  an  all-day  sym- 
posium March  25  will  include: 

• Ransom  Myers,  Kiilam  Chair  of 
Ocean  Studies,  Dalhousie  Univer- 
sity, who  will  discuss  “The  Global 
Loss  of  Top  Predators  in  the 
Ocean:  Consequences  of  a World 
Witliout  Sharks,  Tuna  and  Great 
Fish”: 

• Laurie  Richardson,  a biologist  at 
Florida  International  University, 
“Corals  and  Coral  Reef  Health: 
The  Canary  in  the  Coal  Mine?’’; 

• Dana  Kolpin,  a research  hydrolo- 
gist with  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, “Pharmaceuticals  and  Other 


Emerging  Contaminants  in  Water 
Resources  of  the  United  States”; 
and 

• Maude  Barlow,  national  chair  of 
the  Council  of  Canadians,  “Is  Wa- 
ter a Human  Right?" 

The  symposium  runs  from  9:30 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  at  the  Cutten  Club. 
Both  the  lecture  and  the  symposium 
are  free  and  open  to  the  public.  Seat- 
ing for  the  symposium  is  limited;  to 
reserve  seats,  send  e-mail  to  hls@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Sponsored  by  U of  G and  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Environmental  Sciences 
(FES),  the  annual  Hammond  lecture 
series  began  in  2000  and  is  named 
for  Kenneth  Hammond,  a former 
member  of  Board  of  Governors  and 
an  advocate  of  environmental  and 
resource  issues  and  environmental 
education. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Prof.  Joe  Ackerman,  associate  dean 
of  FES,  at  Ext.  54809  or 
ackerman@uoguelph.ca. 


Off-Campus  PARKING  NOTICE 

On  Thursday,  March  16,  and  Friday,  March  17, 

PM4  and  15  (adjacent  to  the  U of  G Child-Care  and 
Learning  Centre  and  Alumni  House) 
will  be  reserved  for  Campus  Days  visitors  only. 

Please  plan  to  use  alternate  parking  lots 
P13  (near  Maritime  Hall),  PI  8 (near  East  Residence) 
and  P19  (near  Lambton  Hall). 

Your  co-operation  is  greatly  appreciated  as  the 
University  of  Guelph  welcomes  prospective  students 
and  their  families  to  Campus  Days,  one  of  our  most 
important  on-campus  recruitment  events  of  the  year. 
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OVC  study  Aims 
to  Reduce  Pain 
During  Calving 

Continued  from  page  1 


Putnam  DingweU  says  her  DFO 
award,  plus  funding  she  has  received 
from  Dairy  Farmers  of  Canada  and 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council,  shows  that 
picture  is  changing. 

‘They  understand  the  value  of 
the  research.  They’re  recogrming 
that  animal  welfare  is  becoming  an 
issue." 

She  adds  that  she  expects  to  see 
changes  to  farm  and  herd  practices 
within  a decade  or  so.  "They’re  go- 
ing to  see  increased  concern  in 
food-animal  production.” 

It’s  also  important  for  consumers 
who  may  be  affected  by  poor  milk 
quality  or  reduced  yield  if  dairy  cows 
suffer  unwarranted  stress  during 
calving,  she  says. 

Following  a pilot  study  last  sum- 
mer by  undergraduate  veterinary 
student  Laine  Misch  on  the  behav- 
iour of  cows  during  calving,  Putnam 
DingweU  plans  to  begin  a larger 
study  involving  animals  at  the  Elora 
and  Ponsonby  research  stations.  She 
wiU  also  foUow  between  2,000  and 
3,000  animals  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  using  special  moni- 
toring and  video  recording  and  mea- 
suring the  incidence  of  diseases  such 
as  masritis  and  Jcerosis. 

Her  advisers  are  Profs.  Ken 
Leslie,  Kerry  Lissemore,  Todd 
Duffield  and  Suzanne  Millman.  Re- 
ferring to  their  combined  expertise 
' in  ruminant  health  management, 
I animal  welfare  and  dairy  produc- 
! tion,  she  says:  'They’re  tremendous 
j names  in  the  dairy  industry.” 

^ Putnam  DingweU  grew  up  on  a 
1 farm  in  Nebraska  and  did  her  veteri- 


nary studies  at  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity. Graduating  in  the  top  five  per 
cent  of  her  class,  she  worked  in  a 
large-animal  practice  in  Nebraska 
for  two  years  before  coming  to 
Guelph. 

(Her  husband.  Prof.  Randy 
DingweU,  completed  a D.V.Sc.  at 
Guelph  and  worked  at  Kansas  State 
and  the  Atlantic  Veterinary  CoUege 
before  returning  last  year  as  a faculty 
member  in  the  Department  of  Pop- 
ulation Medicine.) 

On  her  lamily’s  farm,  Putnam 
DingweU  nursed  a variety  of  ailing 
animals,  including  a pet  raccoon  and 
a fox  kit.  Working  at  a vet  clinic  dur- 
ing high  school  and  her  undergradu- 
ate studies,  she  regularly  brought 
home  sick  and  orphaned  animals, 
even  a 32-pound  ailing  calf. 

"I’m  extremely  passionate  about 
food-animal  productivity  and  wel- 
fare,” she  says.  “It’s  very  important 
to  me  that  when  consumers  go  into 
the  store,  they  can  be  100-per-cent 
confident  that  the  veterinary  indus- 
try and  producers  have  provided 
quality  animal  care  and  produced  a 
safe,  healthy  product  they  don’t  have 
to  question.” 

Pointing  to  other  research  pro- 
jects  on  pain  management  in  calves 
with  diarrhea  and  during  such  pro- 
cedures as  dehorning,  Leslie  caUs 
Putnam  DingweU’s  work  “a  corner- 
stone component  of  an  important 
and  growing  initiative  to  ensure  that 
the  highest  standard  of  animal 
weU-being  is  achieved  in  dairy  pro- 
duction systems  used  in  Ontario. 
We  expect  that  useful  new  manage- 
ment methods  will  be  identified.” 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  In  a draw  to  be 
held  at  the  end  of  the  semester  for  a $50  gift  certificate  donated  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who 
submits  the  right  answer  by  March  10  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to 
r.kendaU@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56982.  The  following  people  correctly  identified  the  Feb.  22  photo 
as  the  back  of  Mountain  Hall:  Gary  McEachern,  Heather  Lane  Vetere,  Steve  Forbes  and  John  Van  Manen. 

PHOTO  BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 


Pet  Owners’  Risk  Low,  Says  Vet 

Continued  from  page  1 


“Although  MRSA  can  clearly  be 
transmitted  between  animals  and 
people,  there  are  other  times  when 
animals  are  blamed,  probably  unjus- 
tifiably, for  spreading  diseases  to  hu- 
mans,” he  says. 

In  earlier  research,  Weese  found 
that  MRSA  could  be  passed  from  hu- 
mans to  mammals.  His  new  study 
focused  on  showing  how  transmis- 
sion can  take  place  both  ways  be- 
tween people  and  pets. 

MRSA  is  a version  of  a common 


bacterium  carried  on  the  skin  and  in 
the  nose  that  can  cause  skin,  soft-tis- 
sue and  other  infections.  It’s  resist- 
ant to  many  common  antibiotics, 
which  can  make  treatment  more  dif- 
ficult. In  most  cases,  MRSA  causes 
no  or  very  minor  symptoms,  but  in 
rare  cases,  it  can  lead  to  death,  even 
in  othenvise  healthy  people. 

The  fact  that  MRSA  can  be  passed 
back  and  forth  between  animals  and 
humans  does  raise  some  concerns 
about  how  to  best  control  the  patho- 
gen, says  Weese. 

In  the  new  study,  he  cites  cases 
where  patients  who  were  success- 
fully treated  for  infections  became  ill 
again  after  contact  with  a pet. 


But  he’s  quick  to  add  that  pet 
owners  shouldn’t  overreact. 

“Just  like  people  can  catch  things 
from  other  people,  they  can  possibly 
catch  things  from  their  pets,  too.  It’s 
not  common  or  likely,  but  it  can 
happen.  There  has  always  been  some 
degree  of  risk  in  pet  ovmership,  but 
the  overall  risk  is  low  and  the  benefi- 
cial aspects  of  pet  ownership  cannot 
be  ignored.” 

Weese  adds  that  in  the  typical 
household  with  pets,  the  humans  are 
the  ones  in  contact  with  large  num- 
bers of  other  people  and  animals, 
not  the  other  way  around.  "Odds  are 
that  the  pet  was  infected  by  its  owner 
in  the  first  place.” 


Prominent  Queer 
Writers  to  Speak 


How  do  you  see  success? 

Do  you  imagine  yourself  as  the  leader  of  a dynamic,  customer-focused  team, 
or  as  the  head  of  your  own  franchise?  At  Prime  Restaurants,  we'll  offer  you 
tremendous  opportunities  to  realize  your  dreams  and  achieve  your  career  goals. 

Need  extra  cash  before  graduation? 

Apply  in  person  at  your  desired  location  for  these  part-time, 
seasonal  opportunities; 

Server  • Bartender  • Host/Hostess  • Kitchen  Team 

If  you  have  big  dreams  for  the  future  - we  have  big  plans  for  you. 

To  learn  more  about  Prime  Restaurants  and  to  apply  online  to  our  current 
career  opportunities,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.primerestaurants.com 
or  e-mail  your  rdsum§  to:  recrufter@primerestaurants.com  today! 


Continued  from  page  1 

and  lesbians,  other  equality-seeking 
groups  and  Canadian  society. 

In  addition  to  the  award  presen- 
tation, the  Guelph  event  will  feature 
a gala  reception  and  readings  by 
Gilbert  and  three  other  prominent 
Canadian  queer  writers,  Emma 
Donoghue,  Elizabeth  Ruth  and  Peter 
Schaffter. 

Among  her  credits,  Donoghue  is 
the  author  of  Hood,  which  won  the 
1995  American  Library  Associa- 
tion’s gay  and  lesbian  book  award, 
and  Slammerkiti,  winner  of  the  2002 
Ferro-Grumley  Award. 

Gilbert  is  the  former  artistic  di- 
rector of  Toronto’s  Buddies  in  Bad 
Times  Theatre,  as  well  as  a director, 
filmmaker  and  writer.  He  is  the  re- 
cipient of  two  Dora  Awards,  a ReLit 


Award  and  a Silver  Ticket  Award 
from  the  Toronto  Theatre  Alliance. 

Ruth  is  the  author  of  Ten  Good 
Seconds  of  Silence  and  Smoke.  She 
was  the  founder  and  curator  of  Can- 
ada’s only  monthly  queer  literary  se- 
ries between  1998  and  2002.  She 
currently  teaches  creative  writing  at 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

Schaffter  is  a songwriter  and  clas- 
sical pianist  who  has  produced  a 
number  of  commissioned  pieces  and 
has  composed  for  the  theatre.  His 
first  novel.  The  Schumann  Proof,  was 
published  in  2004. 

Tickets  for  the  readings  and  gala 
are  $40.  The  cost  of  the  reading  and 
awards  ceremony  alone  is  $ 10.  Tick- 
ets are  available  from  the  drama  of- 
fice at  Ext.  53147  and  The  Bookshelf. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


1997  Ford  Escort,  silver,  four  doors, 
two  sets  of  tires,  new  battery, 
well-maintained,  all  service  records 
available,  e-tested  and  certified, 
Amanda,  829-3348  or  alwame@ 
hotmail.com. 


New  harvest  table,  eight  feet  long, 
antique  replica,  soUd  pine,  honey- 
coloured,  Christi,  821-1621  or 
mcooper@uoguelph.ca. 


Simmons  queen-sized  sofa  bed, 
beige,  back  and  cushions  worn  but 
mechanically  excellent,  821-6107. 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  cottage,  sleeps  five,  near 
Pinehurst  in  North  Carolina,  weekly 
or  monthly,  910-947-1659  after  6 
p.m. 


Luxury  one-bedroom  time-share 
unit  at  Carriage  Hills  Resort,  Horse- 
shoe Valley,  Barrie,  March  10  to  17, 
Helen,  837-1903. 


Room  in  two-bedroom  townhouse 
at  College  Avenue  family  housing 
complex,  suitable  for  responsible 
person  who  likes  dogs,  available 
April  1,  $469  a month  inclusive, 
fsalazar@uoguelph.ca. 


Two-bedroom  lakefront  cottage  on 
Ahmic  Lake  east  of  Parry  Sound,  full 
kitchen,  three-piece  bath,  plus 
two-bedroom  guest  cabin,  suitable 
for  two  families,  $1,200  a week  or 
$1,000  a week  for  multiple  weeks, 
available  June  through  September, 
photos  available,  824-1773  or 
bgreen@rlproyalcity.com. 


Three-bedroom  house,  suitable  for 
sabbatical  faculty  or  three  university 


students,  close  to  campus,  shopping, 
school  and  bus  stop,  parking,  laun- 
dry, available  May  I,  $1,260  a month 
plus  utilities.  822-6765  or 
gloriaz_ca@yahoo.com. 


Partially  furnished  three-bedroom 
house  on  quiet  street  in  Grange/ 
Auden  area,  finished  basement,  gas 
and  electric  fireplaces,  fenced  back- 
yard with  deck,  close  to  bus,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  visiting  prof  or 
older  student  preferred,  $1,200  a 
month  plus  utilities,  leave  message  at 
362-6911. 


Two-bedroom  apartment,  Hanlon/ 
Stone  Road  area,  $1,200  a month 
plus  utilities.  Ext.  52518,  837-8719 
or  KRJ@physics.uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France,  short- 
term rental;  furnished  two-bedroom 
holiday  home  in  Antibes  on  French 
Riviera,  weekly  or  monthly,  Nicole, 
836-6745  or  fnmoll@rogers.com. 


WANTED 


Cat  sitter  to  live  with  two  affection- 
ate cats  in  two-bedroom  townhouse 
for  March  break  and/or  all  of  July, 
free  board,  will  pay  $100  a week, 
close  to  Stone  Road  Mall  and  bus 
route,  Internet,  satellite.  Lea  or 


Find  Out  What  Your 
Home  Is  Worth  Online 

visit  the  website: 
GoelpbUomcEvaluatioiLcoia 

R£/MAX 

Distress  Sale 

vish  the  website: 
GoelphDistressSaleHome5.com 


James,  Ext.  54873,  827-0261  or 
berrangl@  uoguelph.ca. 


Pasture  for  beef  cattle,  10  acres  or 
more,  terms  negotiable  depending 
on  fence,  water,  supervision,  519- 
846-6292  or  cmader@uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Large  to  small  home  repairs  and  ren- 
ovations (bathroom  and  kitchen 
expert),  free  estimates,  all  work  guar- 
anteed, references  available,  Ron, 
827-0235. 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  leave  message  at  836-8086 
or  cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


'eor^V 

Windows  and  Doors 


: George  \(0Uace. 


11  VIdorta  RMd  Hofth« 
Qiitiph,Ont,  N1E5M 

(S19)tt1-7f00 

Fu(»t9)e91'7tf0 


POSSIBILITIES  ARE 
ENDLESS  ... 

Design  your  own  unique  pattern, 
the  possibilities  are  endless! 

♦ EXTENSIVE  SELECTIONS  • 
Ceramic 
Marble 
Slate 

• OVER  1000  COLOURS  TO  CHOOSE  • 

"Qualit}'  and  Craftsmanship  are 
a Family  Tradition" 


Island  Ink-Jet® 

Cartridge  Refill.  Sale  & Service 

Stone  Road  Mall 

(Kmsk  located  m front  ofSBAR^) 


-while  you  wait  service  -save  up  to  60% 

Dell.  Lexmark.  HP.  Epson.  Brother.  Canon 

51 9-821  -2828  stoneroadmall@islandinkjet.com 


Refill ..  Not  LandfUf^  \ 10%OFF 


Little  Readers  Are  Future  Leaders 

The  road  of  learning  to  leading  starts  at  Little  Readers 
Academy.  Oxford  Learning  offers  special  funfilled 
educational  programs  for  Preschoolers.  Age  3-6  years. 
Morning  and  noon  sessions  available. 

Oxford  Learning 
511  Edinburgh  Road  S. , Guelph 
519-826-5365  www.oxfordleaming.com 


liaiA 


Level  1 
University  Centre 

> Poster  printing,  mounting  and  lamination 

> Coroplast  Signs,  Banners  and  Vinyl  Decals 

> Graphic  Design  and  Illustrations 

> Exhibit  / Trade  Show  Design  and  Fabrication 


Ext.  58031/Email;  info@clicksigns.ca 


Pianos,  books 
lessons  8t  more! 


www.clicksigns.ca 


218-AVictala  Rd.S. 
Guelph,  Ont. 

N1E5R1 

fax;  519.836.9474 
lesson  Bne:  519.71 6.4792 


IHome 

Jhcndwoie 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Cordon  Street 
Guelph.  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


For  information  about 
paid  advertising  in  At  Guelph, 
contact  Scott  Anderson  at  827-9169  or 
theandersondifference@rogers.com. 


1 Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program 

• Marital  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

■ Musikgarten 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
1/2  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 
Downtown  Guelph 
151  Waterloo  Avc. 

Guelph,  ON 

836-3810 


J.  , : 

"Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future" 

Of  Monloiori 


www.giiclphmontessori.c 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  leads  a work- 
shop on  ducks  March  31  from  9 a.m. 
to  4 p.m.  A field  trip  is  planned  for 
April  8 to  view  migrating  ducks  at 
Mountsberg  Conservation  Author- 
i ity.  Cost  is  $70.  Deadline  for  regis- 
tration and  payment  is  March  17. 


The  Theatre  in  the  Trees  production 
of  Neil  Simon’s  Last  of  the  Red  Hot 
Lovers  runs  Saturdays  until  April  29. 
Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is  8 
p.m.  Cost  is  $53.  To  order  tickets, 
caU  Ext.  54110. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
presents  lawyer  and  art  collector 
Aaron  Milrad  discussing  “Fakes, 
Frauds,  Forgeries  and  Funny  Sto- 
ries” March  13  at  4 p.m. 


MSAC  hosts  a dessert  reception  and 
catalogue  launch  for  the  exhibit 
“Landscape:  Flemish,  Dutch  and 
French  Prints  of  the  ‘Golden  Age’” 
March  14  at  1 p.m.  Art  collectors 
Andrew  and  Helen  Brink  will  be  on 
hand,  and  art  centre  director  Judith 
Nasby  will  give  remarks. 


CONCERTS 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
noon-hour  concert  series  continues 
I March  9 with  the  Abstract  Truth, 
March  16  with  Prof.  James  Harley 
performing  digital  music  and  March 
23  with  Rosemary  Parks  on  flute  and 
Susan  St.  Amour  on  violin.  The  con- 
certs are  in  MacKinnon  107. 


CONFERENCES 


Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  graduate  students 
host  the  conference  “RE:TH?NK” 
March  1 0 and  1 1 . It  kicks  off  Friday 
night  with  a reception  at  the  Univer- 
sity Club,  then  runs  Saturday  from  9 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  232 
and  234.  Guest  speaker  is  Rinaldo 
Walcott  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, discussing  “Multiculturalism, 
Human  Rights  and  Culture:  The 
Struggle  for  a New  Humanism.”  For 
more  information,  send  e-mail  to 
soanconf(®uoguelph.ca. 


The  Hospitality  and  Tourism  Man- 
agement Student  Association  and 
the  Human  Resource  Management 
Student  Association  host  their  sec- 
ond annual  leadership  conference 
March  11  from  10:30  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m.  at  P)s  Restaurant  in  the  Atrium. 
Keynote  speaker  is  Kirsty  Duncan, 
an  environmental  and  human  health 
expert.  Cost  of  the  conference  is  $20. 
Register  at  htmsa@uoguelph.ca. 


The  Department  of  Philosophy 
presents  the  second  annual  confer- 
ence on  “Ineconcilable  Differences? 
Fostering  Dialogue  Between  Philos- 
ophy and  Theology”  March  1 1 from 
noon  to  6 p.m.  in  Thombrough 
1200.  For  more  information,  send 
e-mail  to  robinsoj@uoguelph.ca. 


Prof.  Karen  Houle,  Philosophy,  is 
organizing  the  one-day  conference 
“Facing  Disasters:  A Community 
Dialogue  on  Local  and  Global  Re- 
sponsibility,” to  be  held  March  18 
from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  the  Cutten 
Club.  The  morning  session  will  fea- 
ture a representative  from  World  Vi- 
sion Canada  and  activists  involved 
with  relief  work  in  Haiti.  The  after- 
noon tvill  focus  on  local  issues.  Reg- 
ister online  at  www.uoguelph.ca7 
philosophy/conferences.shtml. 


The  Ontario  Rural  Wastewater  Cen- 
tre and  the  Ontario  On-Site  Waste- 
water  Association  host  their  seventh 
annual  conference  and  exhibition 
March  20  at  the  Delta  Kitchener.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.open. 
uoguelph.ca/offerings/offering.cfrn? 
id=1322  or  contact  Melanie  Prosser 
at  Ext.  53862  or  mprosser@open. 
uoguelph.ca. 


The  Advanced  Foods  and  Materials 
Network  will  host  its  second  annual 
scientific  conference  April  30  to  May 
2 in  Calgary.  This  year’s  theme  is 
"Research,  Results,  Rewards:  The 
Science  and  Beyond  — Swifter, 
Higher,  Stronger!”  An  earlybird  reg- 
istration discount  is  available  until 
March  15,  which  is  also  the  deadline 
to  submit  poster  abstracts.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.afinnet.ca. 


FILM 


“Docurama,"  a free  film  series 
hosted  by  the  McLaughlin  Library 
and  the  Central  Student  Association, 
continues  March  9 with  Mardi  Gras: 
Made  in  China  at  6 p.m.  and  The 
Grace  Lee  Project  at  7:30  p.m.  Next 
up  are  Aristide:  The  Endless  Revolu- 
tion March  16  and  Darwin's  Night- 
mare March  23,  both  at  7 p.m.  All 
films  are  in  Thombrough  1200. 


U of  G’s  “Beyond  Hollywood”  film 
series  wraps  up  March  12  with  the 
1968/88  U.S.S.R,  film  Commissar, 
directed  by  Alexandr  Askoldov.  It 
begins  at  7 p.m.  in  the  McLaughlin 
Library’s  Florence  Partridge  Room. 


LECTURES 


The  Canada  Research  Chair  lecture 
series  continues  with  Prof.  Georgia 
Mason,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
exploring  “Animal  Welfare:  The 
Good,  the  Bad  and  the  Ugly”  March 
17  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Rozanski  103. 


The  Canadian  Association  of  Physi- 
cists’ undergraduate  lecturer  series 
presents  Chris  Waltham  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia  March 
22  at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  113. 
His  topic  is  “Musical  Physics.” 


NOTICES 


The  Women’s  Resource  Centre 
marks  International  Women’s  Day 
March  8 with  the  display  “A  Cele- 
bration of  Womanhood:  Honouring 
the  Accomplishments  of  Women 
Worldwide”  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
in  the  UC  courtyard.  At  7 p.m., 


panel  discussion  focuses  on  “Beyond 
Laws:  The  Right  to  Be  Me”  in  UC 
107.  Speakers  include  autlior  Rozena 
Maart  and  Marie  Clarke  Walker  of 
the  Canadian  Labour  Congress. 


Accessibility  Awareness  Week  activi- 
ties continue  with  discussions  about 
experiencing  campus  life  in  a wheel- 
chair March  8 and  ableism  and 
anti-oppression  March  9,  both 
beginning  at  5 p.m.  in  UC  335.  On 
March  10,  Rev.  Stephanie  McClellan 
talks  about  “Overcoming  Adversity” 
at  10  a.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 


Students  who  spent  Reading  Week 
participating  in  Project  Serve  activi- 
ties in  Mississippi,  Pikangikum  First 
Nation,  Calgary  and  Guelph  will  dis- 
cuss their  experiences  March  13  at 
5:30  p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 


Relay  for  Life,  a non-competitive 
12-hour  overnight  event  in  which 
teams  of  10  take  turns  walking  or 
running  around  a track  to  raise 
funds  for  cancer  research  and  sup- 
port, returns  to  U of  G April  I and  2. 
For  information,  send  e-mail  to 
guelphrelay@hotmail.com. 


The  Centre  for  International  Pro- 
grams is  hosting  a series  of  informa- 
tion sessions  about  studying  abroad. 
On  March  8,  discussion  will  focus  on 
international  options  for  students 
with  disabilities  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  117.  On  March  15,  the 
topic  is  “Financial  Aid  for  Studying 
Abroad”  at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
117.  The  series  continues  March  21 
with  Prof.  Saba  Safdar,  Psychology, 
discussing  "Cultural  Adaptation  for 
Study/Work/Volunteering  Abroad 
at  10:30  a.m.  in  UC  103. 


The  Educational  Research  and 
Development  Unit  and  Career  Ser- 
vices are  offering  a workshop  on  cre- 
ating an  intellectual  skills  portfolio 
for  third-  and  fourth-year  students. 
Sessions  run  March  15,  22  and  29. 
Cost  is  $30.  To  register,  contact 
Melody  Wren  at  Ext.  54337  or 
m.wren@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  and  the  Learn- 
ing Commons  are  offering  a 
four-session  “examSMART”  pro- 
gram beginning  March  21.  It  meets 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  5:30  p.m. 
in  McLaughlin  384.  Cost  is  $20.  For 
information  or  to  register,  visit  the 
Learning  Commons  in  McLaughlin 
Library,  leave  a message  at  Ext. 
52662  or  visit  www.uoguelph.ca/~ 
ksomers. 


National  Co-operative  Education 
Week  runs  March  20  to  24.  On 
March  23,  U of  G’s  Co-operative 
Education  and  Career  Services  will 
host  an  awards  reception  to  recog- 
nize top  co-op  students  and  the 
co-op  employer  of  the  year. 


Youth  from  across  Canada  are 
invited  to  become  Habitat  for 
Humanity  construction  volunteers 


in  the  2006  National  Student  Build 
taking  place  May  6 to  13  in  Winni- 
peg. For  information,  visit  www. 
studentbuild.ca.  Online  volunteer 
applications  are  due  March  15. 


SEMINARS 


Next  up  in  the  microbiology  gradu- 
ate student  seminar  series  March  10 
is  Sarmitha  Sathiamoorthy  discuss- 
ing "In  vivo  Gene  Expression  in 
Mannheimia  haemolytica.”  On 
March  17,  April  Johanis  presents 
“Initiation  of  Group  1 Capsule 
Assembly  in  E.  coli  Serotype  K30.” 
The  seminars  begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
i\nimal  Science  and  Nutrition  156. 


The  Department  of  Pathobiology 
seminar  series  continues  March  10 
with  Philip  Griebel  of  the  Vaccine 
and  Infectious  Diseases  Organiza- 
tion in  Saskatoon  examining 
“Peyer’s  Patches:  Portals  of  Entry 
and  Havens  of  Refuge”  and  March 
17  with  PhD  candidate  Juan  Carlos 
Corredor  considering  “Sequence 
and  Fxmctional  Analyses  of  the  Left 
End  of  the  Genome  Fowl 
Adenovirus.”  On  March  24,  the 
topic  is  “Evaluation  of  Potential  Vir- 
ulence Genes  of  £ coli  0157:H7  in  a 
Pig  Model”  vrith  PhD  candidate 
Xianhua  Yin.  The  talks  are  at  2 p.m. 
in  Pathobiology  2106. 


Roberta  Holt  of  the  University  of 
Florida  is  guest  speaker  in  the 
Department  of  Integrative  Biology 
seminar  series  March  14.  She  will 
present  “Niche  Conservation,  Evo- 
lution and  the  Conservation  of  Spe- 
cies: Challenges  and  Opportunities.” 
On  March  21,  David  Currie  of  the 
University  of  Ottawa  offers  “A 
Macroecologjcal  Approach  to  Assess 
the  Importance  of  Climate  Change 
in  Avian  Abundance.”  The  seminars 
begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 


The  Cognitive  Science  Group’s  sem- 
inar series  continues  March  15  with 
psychology  graduate  student  Julie 
Famewo  discussing  "How  Does 
Driving  Experience  Affect  Alloca- 
tion of  Attention  in  Complex  Sig- 
nalled Intersections?  A Change 
Blindness  Study”  and  March  22  vrith 
Evan  Thompson  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  exploring  “Conscious- 
ness.” The  seminars  are  at  3:30  p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  231. 


“Phenomenology,  Existentialism, 
French  Philosophy  and  French 
Feminism”  is  the  topic  of  Alia  Al-Saji 
of  McGill  University  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  seminar  series 
March  17  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  120. 


The  College  of  Arts  presents  Prof. 
Robert  Enright,  Fine  Art  and  Music, 
discussing  “Lies  My  Father  Told  Me, 
Truths  I Told  Myselfi  Jim  Dine’s 
Spoken  Autobiography”  March  21 
at  noon  in  MacKinnon  132. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Phys- 
ics seminar  series  March  21  is  Garth 


Huber  of  the  University  of  Regina 
explaining  “Electron  Scattering  and 
Hadron  Structure”  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  101. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  invites 
faculty  and  instructional  staff  to  join 
Raoul  Arreola  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  in  the  interactive  audio 
conference  “Student  Ratings:  Their 
Design,  Construction  and  Use” 
March  9 at  I p.m.  TSS’s  series  on 
“Photoshop  Tidbits”  continues 
March  15  with  a session  on  colour 
and  March  29  with  a look  at  filters. 
The  next  luncheon  for  new  faculty 
will  focus  on  “Advising  Graduate 
Students”  March  22.  A social  for  new 
faculty  is  slated  for  March  13.  For 
complete  details  and  online  registra- 
tion, visit  www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 


THEATRE 


Drama  students  present  “Famous 
Last  Words,”  one-act  plays  by  vari- 
ous artists,  nightly  until  March  11  in 
Lower  Massey  Hall.  Showtime  is  8 
p.m.  Admission  is  $5. 


As  part  of  a series  of  honours  drama 
student  productions.  Rumours  by 
Neil  Simon  runs  March  13  to  18  at  8 
p.m.  in  Lower  Massey  Hall.  Tickets 
are  $5. 


The  Waterloo  Wellington  Wild- 
flower  Society  is  hosting  a workshop 
on  plants  for  hummingbirds  March 
15  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  potting  shed  in 
U of  G’s  botany  greenhouse.  To 
reserve  a space,  call  82 1 -7766  or  send 
e-mail  to  bhallett@sympatico.ca. 


Lutherwood,  a local  community- 
based  non-profit  agency,  is  seeking 
host  families  in  Guelph  for  an  Irish 
youth  exchange  program  that  runs 
April  22  to  June  2.  Hosts  receive 
$130  a week  to  cover  expenses.  For 
information,  contact  international 
program  supervisor  Kevin  Dobing  at 
580-0979,  743-2460,  Ext.  413,  or 
kdobing@lutherwood.ca. 


Guelph-Wellington  Women  in  Cri- 
sis and  the  Sexual  Assault  Centre  are 
offering  a free  workshop  on  journal 
writing  March  16  from  1 to  4 p.m.  at 
18  Norwich  St.  E.  To  register,  call 
823-5806,  Ext.  33. 


The  Canadian  Federation  of  Univer- 
sity Women  is  hosting  a meeting 
with  Guelph  MPP  Liz  Sandals 
March  21  at  7:30  p.m.  at  St. 
Andrew’s  Presbyterian  Church.  San- 
dals will  talk  about  life  as  an  MPP 
and  educational  funding. 


The  Guelph  Spring  Festival  hosts  its 
ainnual  giant  garage  sale  March  18 
from  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m.  at  Harcourt 
United  Church.  Donations  can  be 
dropped  off  March  13  to  16  between 
9:30  a.m.  and  4:30  p.m.  at  the  rear  of 
the  church. 
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Prof.  John  Klironomos  will  devote  the  next  two  years  to  studying  how 
plants  and  microbes  interact.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Ecologist  Receives 
Steacie  Fellowship 

Award  recognizes  CBS  prof  s pioneering  research 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

PROF.  John  Klironomos,  Inte- 
grative Biology,  has  received  a 
2006  E.W.R.  Steacie  Memorial 
Fellowship  from  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  (NSERC)  to  continue  his 
pioneering  studies  of  how  plants 
and  microbes  interact  and  to  launch 
an  ambitious  international  research 
program  that  may  upend  ideas 
about  how  we  view  and  treat 
invasive  species. 

Studying  plant  communities  — 
including  what  goes  on  beneath  the 
soil  surfece  — may  yield  ideas  for 
improving  food  production,  sus- 
tainable forestry  and  environmental 
quality,  for  mediating  climate 
change  and  for  restoring  degraded 
ecosystems,  Klironomos  says. 

He  is  one  of  six  Canadian  scien- 
tists to  receive  a Steacie  fellowship 
this  year,  the  highest  award  given  by 
NSERC  to  outstanding  young  scien- 
tists. He  is  the  second  professor  to 
earn  a Steacie  fellowship  while  at 
Guelph. 


“This  is  wonderful  recognition 
for  John  and  for  the  entire  Univer- 
sity and  a remarkable  demonstra- 
tion of  the  high  quality  of  our 
faculty,”  says  president  Alastair 
Summerlee. 

College  of  Biological  Science 
dean  Mike  Ernes  says  Klironomos 
has  already  made  innovative  contri- 
butions to  an  area  of  biological  sci- 
ence that  has  profound  implications 
not  only  for  the  discipline  of  ecology 
but  also  for  global  environmental 
change. 

"John’s  work  on  fungi  and  soil 
interactions  is  internationally  recog- 
nized,” says  Ernes,  “and  this  award 
speaks  strongly  to  the  quality  of  his 
achievements  and  to  the  strength  of 
life  science  research  on  this  cam- 
pus." 

Klironomos,  who  already  holds  a 
Canada  Research  Chair  in  Soil  Biol- 
ogy and  was  an  earlier  recipient  of 
an  Ontario  Premier’s  Research  Ex- 
cellence Award,  says  he  was  "grate- 
ful and  surprised”  to  learn  of  the 

Continued  on  page  10 


Province  Unveils  Tuition 
Framework,  Promises 
Funding  to  Boost  Access 


Government  heeds  Rae’s  advice  to  accompany  fee  increases  with  financial  aid 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

The  provincial  government  has 
unveiled  new  regulations  for 
setting  tuition  at  Ontario’s  colleges 
and  universities,  along  with  changes 
that  expand  student  financial  aid. 
The  announcement  was  made 
March  9 by  Chris  Bentley,  minister 
of  colleges,  training  and  universities. 

U of  G will  analyze  both  the  tui- 
tion framework  and  the  student  aid 
improvements  to  determine  how  the 
changes  will  affect  the  University’s 
budget  planning  process. 

“In  his  2005  review  of  post-sec- 
ondary education,  Bob  Rae  made  it 


clear  that  any  tuition  increases 
needed  to  go  hand-in-hand  with 
greater  student  access  to  financial 
aid,  and  I am  pleased  that  the  gov- 
ernment heeded  that  advice,”  says 
president  Alastair  Summerlee. 

The  government’s  multi-year 
framework  allows  universities  to  in- 
crease tuition  for  first-year  students 
by  up  to  4.5  per  cent  in  most  pro- 
grams and  up  to  eight  per  cent  in  the 
first  year  of  professional  and  gradu- 
ate programs.  Once  students  are  in 
their  programs,  subsequent  annual 
increases  are  limited  to  four  per  cent. 
Overall,  tuition  increases  can’t  ex- 
ceed five  per  cent  at  any  institution. 


Bentley  said  the  province  will 
spend  some  $1.5  billion  on  student 
loans  and  grants  and  make  changes 
to  improve  access,  including  extend- 
ing eligibility  for  access  grants.  These  | 
upfront  grants,  aimed  at  helping  i 
lower-income  students  access  post-  I 
secondary  education,  will  now  be 
available  to  families  earning  up  to 
$75,000  a year.  Previously,  the  cutoff 
was  $36,000. 

“I  am  delighted  to  hear  about  the 
extension  of  the  grant  program,” 
says  Summerlee.  “It  will  mean  im- 
proved access  for  many  first-  and  [ 
second-year  students.  The  changes  ( 
Continued  on  page  10  [ 


Olympic  Gold  Medallist 
to  Give  Last  Lecture 


Event  gives  graduating  students  a chance  to  reflect  on  their  achievements 


CASSIE  Campbell,  captain  ofthe 
Canadian  women’s  hockey 
team,  which  captured  its  second 
consecutive  Olympic  gold  medal  in 
Turin,  will  be  among  the  speakers  at 
the  fifth  annual  “Last  Lecture"  for 
graduating  students  April  7. 

The  event  gives  members  of  the 
class  of  2006  an  opportunity  to  rec- 
ognize their  achievements  inside  and 
outside  the  classroom.  This  year’s 
theme  is  “The  Journey  Is  the  Re- 
ward." It  begins  at  6 p.m.  in  War  Me- 
morial Hall  and  will  also  feature 
talks  by  graduating  arts  student 
Talya  Postan  and  College  of  Arts 
dean  Jacqueline  Murray.  A reception 
will  follow  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre. 

“This  is  a chance  for  students  to 
reflect  on  their  time  here  at  Guelph 
and  really  think  about  what  they’ve 


accomplished  and  learned  in  a few 
short  years,”  says  Jennifer  Maddock. 
leadership  education  and  develop- 
ment adviser  in  Student  Life.  "We 
want  students  to  leave  inspired  by 
the  words  of  our  speakers  and  to 
move  forward  in  their  lives  with  a 
sense  of  positivity  and  promise  for 
the  future.” 

She  encourages  students  to  invite 
along  a faculty  or  staff  member  who 
has  contributed  positively  to  their 
academic  and  personal  growth. 

Campbell,  a 1997  sociology  and 
nutrition  graduate  of  Guelph,  is  one 
of  the  most  recognizable  female 
hockey  players  in  the  world.  Captain 
of  the  national  women’s  team  since 
2001,  she  is  a six-time  world  cham- 
pion and  three-time  Olympic  med- 
allist, winning  silver  in  Nagano  and 
gold  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Turin.  She 


played  Gryphon  hockey  from  1992 
to  1996. 

Murray,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  since  2001,  will  give  the  faculty 
lecture.  A medieval  historian  whose 
research  focuses  on  sex,  sexuality 
and  gender,  she  has  been  team- 
teaching a first- year  seminar  on  sex- 
uality and  gender  in  our  current 
world  for  the  past  three  years.  This 
will  be  her  last  lecture  as  dean. 

Postan,  who  graduates  in  June 
with  a BA  in  women’s  studies  and 
philosophy,  has  been  selected  as  the 
student  lecturer.  She  has  been  an  ac- 
tive volunteer  with  Student  Life  and 
the  College  of  Arts  Student  Union 
and  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Jewish  Students’  Organization.  She 
has  also  been  a member  ofthe  Cen- 
tral Student  Association’s  board  of 
directors  and  a student  senator. 


Tell  Us  What  You  Think! 


At  Guelph's  beginnings  date  back  50  years  to  the 
launch  of  the  News  Bulletin  of  the  Federated 
Colleges,  a publication  that  became  the  t/Miversiiy  News 
Bulletin  when  U of  G was  created  in  1964.  It  was 
renamed  At  Guelph  in  November  1985.  Much  has 
changed  in  the  intervening  years,  including  the 
technology  involved  in  putting  a newspaper  together, 
but  the  basic  goal  of  the  publication  — keeping  the 


University  community  informed  — remains  the  same. 
To  mark  our  50th  year,  we’re  asking  you  to  let  us  know 
what  you  think  of  At  Guelph  by  filling  out  the 
readership  survey  on  page  9 or  online  at  www. 
uoguclpb.ca/atguelph/survey.  Responses  can  be 
anonymous,  but  if  you’d  like  to  be  included  in  a draw 
for  $50,  please  include  your  contact  information.  We're 
looking  forward  to  hearing  what  you  have  to  say. 
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I Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 
I Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

■ Musikgarten 

I Core  French 
I Monthly  Field  Trips 
I Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
1/2  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  )r.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 
Downtown  Guelph 
151  Waterloo  Ave. 

Guelph,  ON 

836-3810 


"Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future" 


Dr  Aforu  Monleucri 


www.giielphmontessori.com 


At 


^ icorn 

Financial  Services 


Michael  H.C.  McMurray 

Partner 


210  Kortright  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 
Telephone;  (519)  826-4774 
Fax:  (519)  826-4994 

Email;  michaelmcmurTay@on.aibn.com 


• Do  you  get  a high  rate  of  interest  on  your 
savings? 

• Are  you  investing  for  your  future? 

• Do  you  need  professional  advice  regarding 
your  investments? 

• 1 can  help  you  answer  these  questions,  call  me 
today  for  a free  consultation. 


GOURMET  MARKET  - 


Remember  Us  This  Spring  Season 
For  Plump,  Juicy  Form  Fresh 

TURKEYS 

Dress  Up  Your  Special  Easter  Dinner  With 
Our  Famous  Storemade  Stuffing  and 
Savory  White  Wine  Gravy 

PtMM  cell  Mrfy  to  fteee  year  er^er.  Tetepbeae  er^ere  ere  weieeae. 


GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  Just  off  the  Hanlon  ^ 
570  Kortright  Plaza  I 


Mon.-Wed.  9-7 
Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 


763-2284 


ilJlCT 


IMir.iMIlJM  I.UMUKU 

The  How-To  People. 


55  Dawson  Road 

GUELPH 

821-5744 


On  the  Fergus-Elora  Road 

ELORA 

846-5381 


from  the  president 


Unity  of  Vision,  Purpose 
Needed  More  Than  Ever 


“Change  is  necessary,  and  it  begins 
with  the  recognition  of  what  we 
must  do  as  an  institution  to 
maintain  the  leadership  in 
undergraduate  education  and 
innovation  that  we  have  so  long 
enjoyed.  And  we  must  do  this  as 
a strong  united  family.” 


Oot  an  indoor  project  to  do“P 

Make  It  Happen 


Editor’s  note:  President  Aiastair  Summerlee  wel- 
comes comments  on  his  column  at  presidents 
uoguelph.ca. 

I HAVE  REPEATEDLY  REFERRED  to  the  University  of 
Guelph  community  as  one  big  family.  I typically  use 
that  analogy  when  I’m  talking  about  how  our 
community  has  pulled  together  in  times  of  crisis  or 
helped  those  in  need.  Indeed,  it’s  the  people  who  make 
up  this  university  and  the  way  they  work  together  that 
have  made  U of  G strong. 

As  in  any  large  family,  however,  there  is  bound  to  be 
some  internal  friction,  especially  during  times  of  uncer- 
tainty and  change.  It’s  to  be  expected,  given  that  debate 
is  an  inherent  and  important  part  of  the  family  dynamic. 
And  debate  is  one  of  the  ways  people  learn  to  get  along 
with  each  other. 

Currently,  there’s  a lot  happening  on  campus  that 
may  cause  stress  and  tension  among  members  of  the 
University  community,  ranging  from  budget  problems 

and  tuition  increases  to  in-  

tegrated  planning  and  the 
White  Paper  on  reframing 
the  discussion  on  educa- 
tion. So  now  seems  like  a 
particularly  appropriate 
time  to  remind  people  of 
the  importance  of  main- 
taining a strong  University 
family  unit. 

In  thinking  about  how 
best  to  communicate  this 
message,  I recalled  an  Aesop 
fable  that  I heard  as  a child, 

The  Bundle  of  Sticks.  There 
are  many  versions  and 

tianslatiuns  of  this  story,  and  many  of  you  are  probably 
^miliar  with  it,  but  please  indulge  me: 

"A  father  had  a family  of  sons  who  were  perpetually 
quarrellingamong  themselves.  When  he  failed  to  heal  their 
disputes  by  his  exhortations,  he  determined  to  give  them  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  dangers  of  disunion.  For  this 
purpose,  he  one  day  told  them  to  bring  him  a bundle  of 
sticks. 

"When  they  had  done  so,  he  placed  the  bundle  into  the 
hands  of  each  of  them  in  succession  and  ordered  them  to 
break  it  in  pieces.  They  tried  with  all  their  strength  and 
were  not  able  to  do  it.  He  next  opened  the  bundle,  took  the 
sticks  separately  one  by  one  and  again  put  them  into  his 
sons'  hands,  upon  which  they  broke  them  easily. 

"He  then  addressed  them  in  these  words:  ‘My  sons,  if 
you  are  of  one  mind  and  unite  to  assist  each  other,  you  will 
be  as  this  bundle,  uninjured  by  all  the  attempts  of  your  en- 
emies, but  if  you  are  divided  among  yourselves,  you  will  be 
broken  as  easily  as  these  sticks.’” 

Fables  have  been  popular  modes  of  conveying  advice 
and  instruction  for  thousands  of  years,  and  Aesop,  an 
ancient  Greek  slave,  was  considered  the  master  story- 
teller. Indeed,  his  message  that  there  is  strength  in  unity 
is  as  relevant  and  powerful  in  2006  as  it  was  in  600  BC. 

U of  G is  facing  numerous  challenges  in  the  months 
ahead,  and  it  will  be  much  easier  to  tackle  them  as  a uni- 
fied family  than  as  fragmented  individuals. 

I referred  before  to  tuition  increases  and  budget 
problems,  and  indeed  these  issues  promise  to  be  crucial 
and  delicate  ones  in  the  coming  weeks.  In  the  past  de- 
cade, Guelph  has  upheld  its  commitment  to  providing 
an  affordable  education  and  has  made  difficult  and  de- 
liberate decisions  about  tuition,  access  and  student 
financial  aid. 


In  previous  years,  we  have  chosen  not  to  increase 
tuition  fees  to  the  maximum  allowable;  our  residence 
fees  are  lower  than  the  average  in  the  province;  and  we 
have  not  differentiated  fees  in  deregulated  programs. 
These  decisions  have  been  made  in  an  effort  to  mini- 
mize the  financial  obstacles  to  obtaining  a high-quality 
higher  education.  But  they’ve  come  at  a cost  to  the 
University,  to  the  quality  of  our  educational  programs 
and  student  support  services,  to  the  maintenance  of 
steam  pipes  and  walkways,  and  to  the  very  fabric  of  the 
institution. 

For  the  past  couple  of  years,  for  safety  reasons,  we 
have  been  focusing  on  our  aging  infrastructure,  hoping 
that  our  reputation  for  innovation  and  quality  would 
sustain  our  excellence  during  lean  budget  times.  But 
we  can  no  longer  ignore  the  obvious:  we  must  find 
ways  to  invest  in  the  people,  the  programs  and  the  ideas 
that  represent  the  foundation  of  our  prestige. 

The  difficult  reality  is  that  we  must  take  such  steps 
in  some  of  our  leanest-ever  budget  years.  That’s  why 

we  have  initiated  efforts  such 

as  integrated  planning  and 
the  White  Paper.  We  must 
consider  goals,  priorities  and 
limits  across  the  whole  insti- 
tution and  move  forward 
from  an  era  of  making  change 
to  making  choices  that  are 
more  informed,  effective  and 
successful. 

That  was  the  impetus  be- 
hind the  White  Paper.  It  was 
intended  to  be  a discussion  of 
what  the  Guelph  undergrad- 
uate learning  experience  is 
and  what  it  could  be.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  advance  bold  visions,  suggest  recommen- 
dations for  change  and  discuss  ways  of  implementing 
these  lofty  goals. 

It  was  not  intended  to  imply  disdain  for  anything  or 
anyone  who  has  contributed  to  the  greatness  of  this 
university,  nor  was  the  paper’s  aim  to  celebrate  our  ac- 
complishments. There  is  a time  and  a place  for  such 
praise,  but  it  was  not  in  these  pages. 

The  White  Paper,  like  integrated  planning,  is  about 
provoking  discussion  around  change.  Such  efforts  rec- 
ognize that  the  University  faces  a new  era,  complete 
with  new  rules  for  government  funding  and  research 
support.  They  force  us  to  admit  that  the  status  quo,  as 
successful  as  it  may  be,  will  not  guarantee  a perpetually 
bright  future.  The  great  promise  of  this  institution  de- 
mands that  we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels.  We  must 
always  consider  new  directions. 

Change  is  necessary,  and  it  begins  with  the  recogni- 
tion of  what  we  must  do  as  an  institution  to  maintain 
the  leadership  in  undergraduate  education  and  inno- 
vation that  we  have  so  long  enjoyed. 

And  we  must  do  this  as  a strong  imited  family. 

Rest  assured  that  critical,  healthy  debate  will  always 
be  part  of  the  process.  A much-needed  dialogue  will  be 
integral  to  our  planning  and  success.  Disagreements 
can  be  a healthy  part  of  the  family  dynamic  if  they  con- 
tribute to  the  process  of  the  family  making  decisions 
that  ultimately  are  in  the  best  interests  of  everyone 
concerned. 

We,  as  a University,  form  our  own  strong  bundle  of 
sticks.  We  will  continue  to  develop  and  grow  as  an  in- 
stitution because  of  our  unity  of  vision  and  purpose. 
This  strength,  which  has  sustained  us  so  often  in  the 
past,  is  needed  now  more  than  ever. 
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news  in  brief 


BEGIN  APPOINTED  DIRECTOR 

Robin  Begin  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  Campus  Community  Police, 
Fire  Prevention  and  Parking  Ser- 
vices March  12.  She  has  been  serv- 
ing as  interim  director  since  2005 
and  joined  the  department  in  1989. 
The  appointment  follows  a recently 
completed  review  involving  key 
internal  and  external  clients  of  the 
department. 


NEGOTIATIONS  TO  CONTINUE 

The  University  and  CUPE  3913,  the 
union  that  represents  teaching 
assistants  and  sessional  lecturers, 
will  continue  their  negotiations  on 
a new  collective  agreement  witli  the 
help  of  a mediator  March  30  and 
31.  The  parties  last  met  March  14 
with  a conciliator,  but  were  unable 
to  reach  an  agreement.  Employees 
represented  by  CUPE  3913  will  be 
in  a legal  strike  position  as  of  April 
3.  In  the  event  of  a work  stoppage, 
the  University  would  remain  open, 
and  all  classes  and  exams  would 
continue. 


MEAL  PROGRAM  A SUCCESS 

This  semester’s  Skip  a Meal  cam- 
paign. organized  by  the  Meal 
Exchange  program,  generated 
donations  of  meal  points  and  cash 
to  the  tune  of  $13,671  to  support  17 
local  organizations  in  Guelph, 
including  men’s  and  women's  shel- 
ters and  food  banks.  Goods  pur- 
chased with  the  donations  were  dis- 
tributed by  volunteers  March  18. 


WILDE  ABOUT  SAPPHO 

Wilde  About  Sappho,  a national 
celebration  of  gay  and  lesbian  litera- 
ture that  brings  prize-winning  and 
up-and-coming  queer  writers  to 
cities  across  Canada,  comes  to 
Guelph  March  26  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the 
Ebar,  41  Quebec  St.  Prof.  Sky 
Gilbert,  English  and  Theatre  Stud- 
ies, is  one  of  four  writers  who  will 
read  from  their  work  at  the  event. 
For  tickets,  call  Ext.  53147. 


WATER  AND  HEALTH  FOCUS 
OF  HAMMOND  LEaURES 

“Water  and  Health”  is  the  topic  of 
the  2005/06  Kenneth  Hammond 
Lectures  on  Environment,  Energy 
and  Resources,  to  be  held  March  24 
and  25.  Keynote  speaker  David 
Anderson,  former  federal  minister 
of  the  environment,  will  deliver  the 
opening  address  in  War  Memorial 
Hall  March  24  at  7 p.m.  A sympo- 
sium runs  March  25  from  9:30  a.m. 
to  4 p.m.  at  the  Cutten  Club.  Spon- 
sored by  U of  G and  the  Faculty  of 
Environmental  Sciences,  the  lecture 
and  symposium  are  free  and  open 
to  the  public.  Seating  for  the  sym- 
posium is  limited;  to  reserve  a place, 
send  e-mail  to  hls@uoguelph.ca. 


CANCER  SOCIETY  CHALLENGES 
SMOKERS  TO  BUTT  OUT 

In  support  of  the  Smoke-Free 
Ontario  Act  effective  May  31, 2006, 
the  Canadian  Cancer  Society  is 
challenging  smokers  to  quit  with 
the  opportunity  to  win  a 2006 
Honda  Civic  Hybrid  or  Sony  LCD 
HDTV.  Visit  vAvw.driventoquit.ca/ 
cnglish/home  for  details.  For  infor- 
mation about  smoking-cessation 
programs  and  workshops,  call 
Gisele  MacNeil  in  Occupational 
Health  Services  at  Ext.  52133. 


Residence  Upgrades  Planned 
to  Update  Campus  Facilities 

Five-year  improvement  plan  set  to  begin  at  the  end  of  winter  semester 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

WHEN  HIGH  SCHOOL  Students 
are  weighing  their  options 
for  university,  residences  can  make 
or  break  a decision  for  some,  says 
Heather  Lane  Vetere,  director  of 
Student  Housing  Services.  In  an 
effort  to  tackle  some  of  the  deferred 
maintenance  in  U of  G’s  residences 
and  make  them  more  attractive  to 
students,  Guelph  is  embarking  on  a 
five-year  facility  improvement  plan 
beginning  at  the  end  of  exams. 

Many  imiversities  built  new  resi- 
dences in  preparation  for  the  space 
they’d  need  for  the  double  cohort  in 
2003,  says  Lane  Vetere,  noting  that 
many  first-year  students  like  the  idea 
of  living  in  new  buildings. 

“For  Guelph  to  stay  competitive 
in  terms  of  housing,  we  must  make 
some  changes  and  improvements,” 
she  says.  "We  simply  can’t  afford  to 
put  up  new  buildings,  nor  do  we  nec- 
essarily want  to  because  we  want  to 
keep  the  history  and  charm  of  our 
older  buildings,  but  we  must  balance 
this  with  some  modem  features.” 
With  the  exception  of  the  East 


Village  townhouses,  all  of  U of  G’s 
single-student  residences  were  built 
before  1975  and  are  in  need  of  up- 
grades to  a number  of  crucial  com- 
ponents, including  electrical  and 
plumbing  systems,  heating  units  and 
roofs,  says  Lane  Vetere. 

“With  most  of  our  on-campus 
housing  in  buildings  of  this  age, 
there  is  a serious  need  to  invest  in 
these  facilities.  It’s  important  to  do 
these  things  now,  because  the  life- 
span of  these  features  has  been  met.” 

Over  the  past  two  years,  U of  G 
has  been  working  with  a consultant 
to  determine  the  scope  of  work  that 
needs  to  be  done  and  has  developed  a 
five-year  plan  that  will  address  de- 
ferred-maintenance issues  and  also 
allow  for  esthetic  improvements,  she 
says.  The  design  phase  is  under  way, 
and  work  will  begin  in  late  April. 

“Many  of  the  building  system  up- 
grades in  our  plan  won’t  necessarily 
be  visible  to  students,  but  they  will 
experience  improved  heating  and 
electrical  setups  that  support  today’s 
technology,  ” she  says.  “We’re  trying 
to  balance  that  with  improvements 


the  students  will  notice  immediately 
— things  that  make  a building  look 
fresher  and  create  a more  modern 
feel — and  that  address  esthetics  and 
deferred  issues  in  tandem  whenever 
possible.” 

Projects  in  the  first  stage  include  a 
significant  renovation  at  Lambton 
Hall,  says  Lane  Vetere.  The  lobby 
area  will  be  outfitted  with  new  floor- 
ing, the  mailbox  and  desk  area  will  be 
restmctured,  and  modern  textures 
and  materials  will  be  added  to  accent 
the  walls.  In  addition,  there  vrill  be 
“desperately  needed”  upgrades  to 
the  bathrooms  and  kitchen  areas,  she 
says.  Finally,  more  single  rooms  will 
be  created  from  the  double  rooms 
that  have  been  a feature  for  more 
than  40  years. 

"Whatever  the  architects  believed 
a student  needed  in  terms  of  space 
back  then  is  different  from  what  our 
students  expect  now,”  she  says. 
“There  will  be  no  structural  or  de- 
sign changes  done  to  the  rooms  — 
we’ll  simply  be  removing  the  second 
bed  to  create  a premium-sized  single 
dwelling.” 


UHIP  Premiums  Increase 

Changes  in  health  insurance  plan  will  affect  international  students,  employees 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

UOF  G INTERNATIONAL  students 
and  employees  will  be  affected 
by  changes  to  the  University  Health 
Insurance  Plan  (UHIP). 

UHIP,  a provincial  program  since 
1994,  provides  health-care  insurance 
coverage  to  international  students 
and  employees  and  their  families 
who  don’t  qualify  for  the  Ontario 
Health  Insurance  Program.  The 
health  services  covered  are  compara- 
ble with  those  covered  by  OHIP. 

UHIP  is  funded  entirely  by  partic- 
ipating member  premiums  and  cur- 
rently pays  for  the  health-care 
services  and  treatment  expenses  of 
about  28,000  participants.  The  pre- 
miums required  to  support  the  pro- 
gram increase  or  decrease  each  year, 
depending  on  frctors  such  as  the 
number  and  cost  of  claims  UHIP 
pays  each  year. 


There  has  not  been  an  increase  in 
rates  for  five  years;  in  fact,  premiums 
have  decreased  by  37  per  cent  over 
the  past  four  years  because  UHIP  has 
had  a surplus.  But  UHIP  says  there 
has  been  a significant  increase  in  us- 
age in  the  past  year,  particularly  by 
dependents  of  students.  As  a result, 
premiums  for  both  individuals  and 
families  will  be  increasing  between  29 
and  69  per  cent,  with  the  dependent 
premiums  going  up  significantly 
more  than  those  for  singles. 

“The  University  is  concerned  that 
this  rate  increase  will  come  as  a sur- 
prise to  international  students,  as  it 
did  to  the  University,  and  that  the 
cost  increase  will  be  difficult  for  some 
students  to  manage,”  says  Brenda 
Whiteside,  associate  vice-president 
(student  affairs). 

The  rate  increase  was  announced 
March  13. 


“We  are  very  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  this  fee  increase  on  inter- 
national students  and  will  be  work- 
ing with  UHIP  to  find  ways  the  costs 
can  be  contained  in  the  future,”  she 
says. 

But  the  University  is  not  able  to 
change  the  cost  increase  for  this  year, 
says  Whiteside.  Over  the  next  few 
weeks,  she  will  meet  with  the  Inter- 
national Student  Organization  to 
discuss  the  issue  and  to  develop  strat- 
egies to  support  students  where 
possible. 

A single  international  student  or 
employee  will  now  pay  $57  a month 
or  $684  a year  for  coverage,  a 
29-per-cent  increase.  Those  with  one 
dependent  will  pay  $140  a month  or 
$1,680  a year,  a 59-per-cent  increase, 
and  the  premium  for  two  or  more 
dependents  will  be  $223  a month  or 
$2,676  a year,  a 69-per-cent  increase. 


people 

BIOLOGIST  WINS  ASN  PRIZE 

Prof.  Ryan  Gregory,  Integrative 
Biology,  has  been  awarded  a 2006 
Young  Investigator  Prize  by  the 
American  Society  of  Naturalists, 
which  exists  to  advance  knowledge 
of  organic  evolution.  The  prize  rec- 
ognizes outstanding  and  promising 
work  by  researchers  who  recently  | 
defended  their  PhD  thesis  or  who  [ 
are  in  their  final  year  of  graduate  ; 
school.  Last  year,  Gregory  received  ! 
an  Arch  Award  for  distinguished  I 
young  alumni  from  McMaster  Uni- 
versity. A PhD  graduate  of  Guelph,  j 
he  joined  the  University's  faculty  in 
2005  and  is  head  of  genomic  diver-  ; 
sity  for  the  planned  Biodiversity  j 
Institute  of  Ontario,  currently 
under  construction  on  campus. 


ARTISTTO  EXHIBIT  WORKS 

Prof.  Ben  Reeves,  Fine  Art  and  j 
Music,  will  have  a solo  exhibition  at  j 
Museum  London’s  Ivey  Gallery  i 
North  April  1 to  June  18.  Titled  j 
“Complicated  Matters,"  it  features  ■ 
works  that  use  paintings  by  artists  ; 
such  as  Tom  Thomson  as  studies  j 
for  new  paintings  and  drawings.  | 
The  opening  reception  is  April  7 at  8 
p.m.  On  April  23  at  2 p.m.,  Reeves  I 
will  give  an  illustrated  talk  on  his 
work  in  the  museum’s  lecture  thea-  ■ 
tre.  For  more  information,  visit  i 
www.londonmuseum.on.ca/cxhib-  ! 
its.html.  In  May,  Reeves  will  be  part  | 
of  a two-person  exhibition  at  Open  i 
Studios  in  Toronto,  where  he  has  j 
been  participating  in  a printmaking  ! 
residency.  j 


The  following  appointments  have  [ 
recendybcgnannouncedatUofC:  I 

• Annette  Blok,  secretary  to  the  | 
dean  of  the  College  of  Management  \ 
and  Economics 

• Sharon  Cardow,  receptionist/sec- 
retary. Office  of  the  President 

• Lucy  Cremasco,  graduate  secre- 
tary, School  of  Engineering 

• Laurie  Gallinger,  technology 
transfer  assistant,  Business  Devel- 
opment Office 

• Lejani  Guanzon,  laboratory  tech- 
nician, Laboratory  Services 

• Josef  Hoedl,  lead  hand,  plumber/ 
steamfitter.  Mechanical  Shop 

• Colleen  Jones,  project  secretary/ 
clerk.  Physical  Re,sources 

• John  Kobler,  agronomy  techni- 
cian, New  Liskeard  Agricultural 
Research  Station,  Kemptville  Col- 
lege 

• Leanne  Krick,  technician, 
Department  of  Molecular  and  Cel- 
lular Biology 

• Barbara  Murphy,  secretary.  Phys- 
ical Resources 


JourneyMen  Host  Drumming  Event 


The  U OF  G JourneyMen  men’s 
program  and  Counselling 
Services  are  hosting  a special  March 
29  event  aimed  at  exploring  the 
traditions  and  significance  of  African 
drumming.  It  runs  from  6:30  to  8:30 
p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall  and  is  free 
and  open  to  the  public. 

The  event  will  feature  traditional 
African  drumming  and  storytelling 
led  by  Fule  and  Adwoa  Badoe  from 
Ghana,  West  Africa.  There  will  also 
be  a discussion  of  the  role  of  tradi- 
tional drumming  in  helping  to  build 


healthy  men  and  communities,  and 
how  those  lessons  might  be  applied 
to  men  here  in  Guelph  and  Canada. 

Provided  through  Counselling 
Services,  JourneyMen  is  designed  to 
assist  men  in  the  process  of  self-ex- 
ploration, self-discovery  and  per- 
sonal growth.  It  is  provided  for 
students,  with  an  annual  event  that  is 
open  to  the  larger  community. 

“The  program  is  operated  within 
the  belief  that  healthier,  happier  boys 
and  men  translate  into  healthier, 
happier  and  better-functioning  fam- 


ilies and  communities,"  says  Rob 
Baldwin,  a counsellor/therapist  who 
co-ordinates  JourneyMen.  Counsel- 
ling Services  also  offers  a men’s 
group  during  the  fall  and  winter  se- 
mesters that  offers  men  a confiden- 
tial and  respectful  environment  to 
talk  openly  and  honestly  about  any 
concern  or  issue  they  might  have. 

Space  for  the  March  29  event  is 
limited.  Register  at  the  Connection 
Desk  on  Level  3 of  the  University 
Centre,  call  Ext.  52214  or  send 
e-mail  to  connect@uoguelph.ca. 


• Brenda  Sun,  technician,  Labora- 
tory Services 

• Joseph  Odumeru,  laboratory 
director,  Laboratory  Services 

• Cara  Van  Donkersgoed,  QA  tech- 
nician, Laboratory  Services. 


In  Memoriam 

Richard  “Dick”  Ellis,  a staff  mem- 
ber in  Technical  Services  (now 
Teaching  Support  Services)  from 
1946  to  1981,  died  March  1 1 at  age 
85.  He  is  survived  by  his  daughter. 
Anne.  A tree  will  be  planted  in  his 
memory  in  the  Wall-Custaince 
Memorial  Forest. 
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OAC  Department  Gets  New  Name 


Guelph  Reads!  Promotes 
Discussion,  Social  Action 

Annual  event  designed  to  get  people  together  to  celebrate  reading 


ON  THE  RECOMMENDATION  of 
the  department  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  University 
Planning,  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness (AE&B)  has  been  renamed  the 
Department  of  Food,  Agricultural 
and  Resource  Economics.  Senate 
approved  the  change  at  its  March  7 
meeting. 

Prof.  Glenn  Fox,  AE&B,  said  the 
new  name  was  chosen  after  much 
discussion  within  the  college  and 
with  external  stakeholders  about  the 
department’s  role  and  its  future. 

Use  of  the  word  “food”  in  the 
name  reflects  the  range  of  the  de- 
partment’s activities  beyond  agri- 
ctjlture,  he  said,  and  the  word 
“resource”  recognizes  that  resource 
economics  has  long  been  a part  of 
the  department’s  mandate. 

Senate  also  gave  the  nod  to  a pro- 
posed slate  for  the  membership  of 
the  selection  committee  for  the  as- 
sociate vice-president  (research  and 
international  relations).  Chaired  by 
Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice-presi- 
dent (research),  the  committee  con- 
sists of  Prof.  Alfons  Weersink, 
AE&B:  Prof.  Frances  Sharom,  Mo- 
lecular and  Cellular  Biology;  Prof. 
John  Smithers,  Geography;  CPES 
dean  Peter  Tremaine;  OVC  staff 
member  Carol  Ann  Higgins;  and 
OAC  student  Claudia  Schmidt. 


In  addition,  senators  approved  a 
revised  policy  on  co-operative  edu- 
cation in  undergraduate  programs 
and  a policy  on  incomplete  course 
completion. 

In  his  remarks  from  the  chair, 
president  Alastair  Summerlee  told 
Senate  he  has  been  .spending  a con- 
siderable amount  of  time  on  advo- 
cacy with  potential  donors  and  with 
the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments. At  the  federal  level,  his  goal 
ha.s  been  to  understand  all  the  rami- 
fications of  tlie  change  in  govern- 
ment. Provincially,  he’s  been 
pressing  for  clarification  on  the  allo- 
cation of  the  monies  promised  by 
the  McGuinty  government  from 
2006  onwards. 

Summerlee  said  news  was  pend- 
ing on  the  province’s  tuition  frame- 
work and  promised  grant  increases 
for  students  (see  story  on  page  1) 
and  reminded  senators  that  Guelph 
was  still  looking  at  an  $8.7-million 
gap  between  revenues  and 
expenditures. 

Provost  and  vice-president  (aca- 
demic) Maureen  Mancuso  in- 
formed Senate  that  the  integrated 
planning  document  is  in  its  final 
stage  and  that  she  aims  to  bring  it  to 
the  April  meeting  of  Senate.  She 
confirmed  that  there  will  be  oppor- 
tuniues  for  discussion  of  the  plan  in 
the  coming  weeks. 


Engaging  the  community  in 
insightful  and  thought-pro- 
voking discussions  about  books  is 
the  goal  of  Guelph  Reads!,  a free 
event  organized  by  U of  G students. 
The  second  annual  event  runs  April 
8 at  7 p.m.  at  Norfolk  United 
Church,  with  a reception  to  follow. 

“This  is  a time  for  people  to  get 
together  and  celebrate  reading  while 
hearing  from  members  of  our  com- 
munity who  are  creating  positive 
change,”  says  event  organizer  Ben 
Walsh,  a fourth-year  English  stu- 
dent. 

Four  community  leaders  have 
been  asked  to  choose  a book  that,  in 
their  opinion,  has  created  great  or 
subtle  change  in  the  past  or  has  the 
potential  to  invoke  future  social 
progress.  Panellists  Dave  Hudson, 
Mira  Clarke,  Jan  Sherman  and  Prof 
Sky  Gilbert  have  selected  books  and 
will  argue  why  their  selection  should 
be  read  by  everyone  in  Guelph. 

“The  works  that  have  been  se- 
lected have  been  created  by  writers 
who  tell  their  stories  not  just  to  en- 
tertain but  also  to  witness,  to  outrage 


and  to  inspire  people,”  says  Walsh, 
“and  we  hope  these  responses  will 
support  positive  social  change.” 

Hudson,  a spoken-word  artist 
and  U of  G graduate,  will  discuss 
Fledgling  by  Octavia  E.  Butler.  It’s 
the  story  of  a seemingly  young  am- 
nesiac girl  who  is  led  to  the  startling 
conclusion  that  she  is  actually  a ge- 
netically modified  53-year-old  vam- 
pire. The  book  tests  the  limits  of 
“otherness”  and  questions  what  it 
truly  means  to  be  human. 

Clarke,  executive  director  of  Ac- 
tion Read,  a local  community  liter- 
acy centre  that  offers  training  for 
adults  who  want  to  improve  their 
reading,  writing  and  numeracy 
skills,  selected  The  Red  Tetirby  Anita 
Diamant.  The  book  retells  the  story 
of  Dinah,  a Biblical  passage  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  “Rape  of 
Dinah”  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

Sherman  is  a professional  native 
storyteller  and  day-camp  facilitator 
who  runs  workshops  for  women, 
schools  and  agencies  and  co-ordi- 
nates and  leads  femily  literacy  pro- 
grams. Her  selection.  For  Joshua  by 


Richard  Wagamese,  chronicles  a 
personal  search  for  self-knowledge 
and  self-respect  told  in  a way  that 
shares  Ojibwa  traditions  and  teach- 
ings. 

Gilbert,  a playwright  and  U of  G 
drama  professor,  has  selected  Joseph 
Sobran’s  Alias  Shakespeare,  which 
proposes  that  Edward  de  Vere,  the 
17th  Earl  of ‘Oxford,  was  the  secret 
author  of  the  works  of  William 
Shakespeare. 

Guelph  Reads!  will  be  hosted  by 
T.  Sher  Singh,  a writer,  broadcaster, 
journalist  and  litigation  lawyer  who 
was  a panellist  at  the  inaugural 
Guelph  Reads!  last  year.  His  book 
choice,  Ishmael  by  Daniel  Quinn, 
was  named  the  winning  selection. 

People  attending  the  event  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  for 
their  favourite  book  at  the  end  of  the 
debates.  There  will  also  be  voting  via 
e-mail  and  the  web.  The  debates  will 
be  broadcast  in  three  parts  on  CFRU 
93.3  FM  starting  April  16.  The  win- 
ning book  vrill  be  aimounced  in 
May.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.guelphreads.org. 


I Managing  Menopausal  Symptoms  Focus  of  Talks 

Symposium  topics  to  include  hormone  replacement  therapy,  herbal  alternatives,  role  of  soy  isoflavones 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Helping  women  make  sense  of 
often-conflicting  information 
about  managing  menopausal  symp- 
toms is  the  goal  of  a symposium  on 
“Alternative  Therapies  for  Meno- 
pausal Symptoms”  to  be  held  in 
Guelph  March  29.  The  event 
involving  U of  G students,  staff  and 
faculty  runs  from  1 to  5:30  p.m.  at 
the  Ramada  Hotel  and  Conference 
Centre.  Organizers  hope  to  attract 
health  professionals,  academics  and 
the  general  public. 

“Menopause  is  something  all 
women  go  through,  so  it’s  some- 
thing that  pertains  to  half  the  popu- 
lation,” says  symposium  co- 
organizer Lauren  Allison,  a master’s 
student  in  the  Department  of  Hu- 
man Health  and  Nutritional 
Sciences  (HHNS). 

Experts  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States  will  discuss  alterna- 
tives to  hormone  replacement  ther- 
apy (HRT)  for  alleviating  meno- 
pausal symptoms. 

In  2002,  numerous  doctors 
stopped  prescribing  HRT,  which  had 
been  the  standard  method  of  treat- 
ing hot  flashes,  vaginal  dryness, 
mood  swings  and  bone  loss.  The 
Women’s  Health  Initiative,  a major 
15-year  research  program  funded  by 
the  U.S.  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  was  halted  prematurely  that 
year  after  researchers  found  that 
long-term  use  of  the  therapy  in- 
creases a woman’s  risk  of  heart  dis- 
ease and  breast  cancer.  More  recent 
analysis  suggests  that  for  some  I 
women,  the  short-term  benefits  of  1 


HRT  outweigh  the  potential  risks. 

One  of  the  symposium  speakers. 
Dr.  Donna  Fedorkow  of  McMaster 
University,  will  focus  on  this  issue  in 
her  talk  on  "HRT:  Extinct  and  Lov- 
ing It?” 

A growing  number  of  women  are 
interested  in  alternative  menopausal 
therapies  but  don’t  have  enough  in- 
formation to  make  choices,  says 
co-organizer  Casey  Deyne,  also  a 
master’s  student  in  HHNS. 

About  40  per  cent  of  Canadians 
use  natural  health  products  for  a va- 
riety of  ailments,  but  few  of  those 


Improving  the  overall  quality 
of  child-care  programs  can  be  an 
effective  way  to  support  the 
inclusion  of  children  with  special 
needs,  according  to  a new  study  by 
Prof.  Donna  Lero,  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition. 

Lero  evaluated  an  innovative 
program  in  Nova  Scotia  designed  to 
improve  overall  program  quality  and 
promote  effective  inclusion  in  child- 
care centres.  The  project  combined 
quality  assessments,  on-site  consul- 
tation, collaborative  planning  with 
centre  staff  and  professional  devel- 
opment for  child-care  workers. 

Lero,  who  holds  the  Jarislowsky 
Chair  in  Families  and  Work  at  Guelph 
and  chairs  the  Ontario  government’s 
Best  Start  Expert  Panel  on  Quality  and 
Human  Resources,  examined  the 
short-  and  long-term  effects  of  the  in- 


products have  been  adequately  stud- 
ied for  health  benefits  and  potential 
risks,  says  Allison.  “It’s  interesting 
how  many  people  think  'natural’ 
means  safe.  It’s  not  always  the  case.” 
Other  symposium  speakers  and 
their  topics  are: 

• Katherine  Newton,  University  of 
Washington,  “The  Herbal  Alter- 
natives Study:  Black  Cohosh, 
Multibotanical  Herbs  and  Dietary 
Soy  for  Vasomotor  Symptoms”; 

• Prof.  Alison  Duncan.  HHNS, 
“The  Role  of  Soy  Isoflavones  in 
the  Management  of  Menopause”; 


tervention.  She  conducted  the  re- 
search with  Sharon  Hope  Irwin, 
director  of  SpeciaLink,  the  National 
Centre  for  Child  Care  Inclusion. 

Although  the  study  was  specific  to 
Nova  Scotia,  Lero  says  the  findings  are 
applicable  nationwide.  “It  demon- 
strates the  importance  of  governments 
taking  a systematic  approach  to  en- 
hancing the  quality  of  early  learning 
and  child-care  programs.” 

Similar  efforts  are  under  way  in  a 
number  of  other  provinces,  she  adds. 

The  intervention  resulted  in  dra- 
matic effects  on  the  measured  quality 
of  the  participating  child-care  pro- 
grams, the  study  found.  After  six 
months,  80  per  cent  of  the  child-care 
centres  received  ratings  of  “good”  or 
“very  good,”  compared  with  only  27 
per  cent  at  the  start  of  the  project.  Im- 
provements included  enhanced  leam- 


• Caroline  Harvey  Smith,  a Guelph 
naturopathic  doctor,  “Practical 
Solutions  for  Menopausal  Symp- 
toms”; and 

• Toronto  physician  Mel  Litman, 
“Bioidentical  Hormone  Replace- 
ment.” 

Maggie  Laidlaw,  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  Human  Nutraceutical  Re- 
search Unit  (HNRU),  proposed  the 
symposium  to  help  experts  and  the 
general  public  make  sense  of  con- 
flicting reports  about  HRT. 

“I  was  one  of  those  HRT  women 
who  read  the  Women’s  Health  Ini- 


ing  activities,  extended  teacher-child 
conversations  and  the  adoption  of 
more  child-centred  curricula. 

“Many  of  the  participating  early 
childhood  educators  also  reported  a 
renewed  sense  of  excitement  and 
commitment  to  quality  and  became 
more  confident  and  willing  to  include 
children  with  a variety  of  disabilities,” 
Lero  says. 

Directors  and  early  childhood  edu- 
cators also  noted  positive  changes  in 
the  children.  They  appeared  to  enjoy 
the  programs  more  and  benefited 
from  changes  in  the  environment  that 
also  allowed  children  with  a variety  of 
abilities  to  participate  at  their  own 
level,  says  Hope  Irwin. 

“The  results  of  this  project  re- 
mind us  that  improvements  in  over- 
all quality  also  make  a difference  for 
children  with  special  needs.” 


tiative  study  and  have  been  groping 
around  ever  since,  looking  for 
‘healthy’  alternatives,  many  of  which 
are  now  finally  undergoing  scientific 
research,”  says  Laidlaw.  “Here  at  the 
HNRU,  we  have  not  yet  been  con- 
tracted to  conduct  a study  of  this 
type,  but  I expect  that  it’s  just  a mat- 
ter of  time.” 

This  symposium  is  part  of  the 
Food,  Nutrition  and  Health  series 
presented  by  U of  G and  the  HNRU. 

For  registration  and  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  58081  or  send 
e-mail  to  menop@uoguelph.ca. 


The  researchers  note  that  al- 
though this  type  of  infrastructure 
support  to  enhance  quality  is  effec- 
tive, it  is  not  a panacea.  Improve- 
ments to  quality  must  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  ensuring  that  early  child- 
hood educators  have  the  education 
and  training  needed  to  provide  stim- 
ulating programs  to  a wide  variety  of 
children,  and  that  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  are  improved. 

Provinces  must  also  ensure  that 
child-care  programs  have  the  fund- 
ing and  staff  supports  they  need  to 
include  children  with  special  needs, 
say  the  researchers.  Both  Lero  and 
Hope  Irwin  are  concerned  that  cur- 
rent plans  to  cancel  federal-provin- 
cial agreements  on  early  learning 
and  care  will  be  a setback  for  Can- 
ada’s child-care  programs  and  for 
young  children  with  special  needs. 
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She  Shall  Have  Music  Wherever  She  Goes 


Prof  oversees  more  than  125  trained  voices  who  perform  an  estimated  25  concerts  a year 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Even  after  almost  20  years  of 
directing  choirs  throughout 
southern  Ontario,  Prof.  Marta 
McCarthy,  Fine  Art  and  Music, 
admits  she  still  isn't  totally 
comfortable  with  her  own  singing 
voice.  But  that  doesn’t  keep  her  from 
coaxing  professional  sounds  out  of 
the  mouths  of  amateur  singers  and 
giving  them  the  confidence  they 
need  to  succeed  as  vocalists. 

As  a piano  major  at  university, 
McCarthy  was  required  to  join  the 
resident  choir  as  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum. Her  first  foray  into  singing  was 
exciting,  she  says,  but  it  was  actually 
directing  the  choir  that  opened  up  a 
whole  new  view  of  music  and  steered 
the  course  of  her  career. 

“Conducting  offered  a new  way 
of  thinking  about  music,”  she  says.  “1 
was  a tense  pianist,  and  conducting 
allowed  me  to  be  freer  in  terms  of 
music  and  offered  unique  emotional 
and  physical  highs.” 

It’s  also  physically  demanding  be- 
cause of  the  arm  movement  and  in- 
crease in  heart  rate.  "By  conducting 
five  days  a week  for  three  or  four 
hours.  I’m  getting  a good  workout,” 
she  says. 

McCarthy  earned  her  undergrad- 
uate degree  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto and  then  a master’s  degree  at 
Princeton  University’s  Westminster 
Choir  College  before  returning  to 
Toronto  to  obtain  a bachelor  of  edu- 
cation. She  then  taught  high  school 
music  and  drama  in  Scarborough 
from  1991  to  1993. 

McCarthy  joined  the  School  of 
Fine  Art  and  Music  in  1995  as  a ses- 
sional lecturer  and  ensemble  con- 
ductor. In  1998,  she  enrolled  in  a 
Toronto  PhD  program  in  music  ed- 
ucation, which  she  wrapped  up  just 
weeks  ago.  She  was  appointed  an  as- 
sistant professor  at  Guelph  this  Janu- 
ary. 


The  role  of  a choir  director  is  far 
more  than  just  standing  in  front  of  a 
group  of  singers  with  a stick  in  hand, 
she  says.  “Learning  the  music  is  just 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg.” 

McCarthy  handles  everything 
from  preparing  vocal  warmups  to 
scheduling  practices  and  concerts, 
organizing  events  and  planning  the 
song  selection.  She  leads  three  choirs 
at  U of  G — the  Women’s  Choir,  the 
Symphonic  Choir  and  the  Chamber 


Choir  — overseeing  in  total  more 
than  125  trained  voices  who  perform 
an  estimated  25  concerts  a year.  The 
majority  of  choir  members  are  stu- 
dents — many  of  whom  aren’t  mu- 
sic majors  — but  they  also  include 
some  staff,  faculty  and  members  of 
the  Guelph  community.  Prospective 
choir  members  must  audition  for  a 
spot. 

The  choirs  perform  in  a range  of 
venues,  from  the  annual  Remem- 


brance Day  service  at  War  Memorial 
Hall  to  local  concerts  and  interna- 
tional festivals.  In  July,  McCarthy 
and  the  Chamber  Choir  will  travel  to 
Powell  River,  B.C.,  to  compete  at  the 
International  Choral  Kathaumixw, 
an  event  that  draws  30  choirs  from 
across  the  globe. 

She  says  she  works  to  foster  an 
environment  where  singers  can 
comfortably  share  a sense  of  com- 
munity and  learn  how  to  use  their 
voice. 

“They’re  not  just  coming  to  pre- 
pare a piece  of  music.  They’re  com- 
ing to  enjoy  learning  about  singing 
and  enjoying  the  voice.  It’s  impor- 
tant that  they’re  sharing  something 
that’s  artistic  and  physical,  but  it’s 
also  engaging  them  emotionally  and, 
for  some,  spiritually." 

As  a specialist  in  music  educa- 
tion, McCarthy  is  currently  develop- 
ing an  upper-level  course  that  looks 
at  the  art  of  teaching  music  and  the 
different  approaches  teachers  use  to 
help  a broad  range  of  students  learn. 
She  plans  to  offer  it  next  fall. 

‘Tm  looking  forward  to  working 
with  students  who  are  considering 
teachers’  college  and  hoping  I can 
help  them  really  examine  how  peo- 
ple learn  and  how  that  process  differs 
from  one  person  to  another,”  she 
says.  "Some  students  just  don’t  un- 
derstand what  to  listen  for  in  music, 
and  I want  to  find  out  how  what 
they’re  hearing  is  different  from 
what  I’m  bearing." 

She  is  also  developing  a research 
project  that  she  hopes  will  help 
teachers  develop  new  methods  of 
teaching  musicianship. 

In  other  research,  she  is  studying 
the  music  of  Robert  Evans,  an  Elora- 
based  composer  who  died  last  year. 

“My  goal  is  to  make  his  music 
better  known  and  more  accessible 
because  I think  he  was  a wonderful 
composer,”  says  McCarthy.  “He  was 
a Renaissance  man  who  was  also  a 


conductor,  photographer,  singer 
and  music  educator.  He  was  a man 
who  stood  for  high  ideals  and  ethics. 
He  was  a leader.” 

Evans’  relatives  are  pleased  that 
McCarthy’s  interest  in  the  composer 
may  lead  to  wider  recognition  of  his 
work.  "My  family  and  I are  so 
touched  that  she’s  working  on  a pro- 
ject about  my  Poppa  Robert’s  musi- 
cal and  life  accomplishments,”  say^ 
his  granddaughter  Kristin  Lowe,  a 
fourth-year  U of  G student  who’s  a 
member  of  the  Symphonic  Choir. 

Lowe  says  being  in  the  choir  has 
proved  to  be  a powerful  way  to  keep 
her  grandfather’s  memory  alive.  “I 
feel  cormected  to  him  through  Marta 
and  through  the  music.  She  is  so  en- 
thusiastic about  her  work,  and  her 
passion  for  music  is  contagious.” 

In  2005,  McCarthy  received  a 
YMCA-YWCA  Women  of  Distinc- 
tion Award  in  the  arts  and  culture 
category.  Recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  young  choral  conductors  in 
Canada,  she  has  conducted  profes- 
sional and  semi-professional  choirs 
in  Toronto  and  has  adjudicated  for 
the  Kiwanis  Festival.  In  addition,  she 
serves  as  the  librarian  and  vice-presi- 
dent for  Choirs  Ontario. 

McCarthy  is  also  working  to  ex- 
tend a choral  piece  she  composed  for 
Voices  of  Joy,  a Newmarket-based 
choir  for  developmentally  chal- 
lenged adults,  and  has  spoken  at  con- 
ferences about  making  the  choral 
experience  accessible  lor  those  who  ) 
are  differently  abled. 

"I  want  to  Icam  what  makes  them 
tick,”  she  says.  “Some  of  the  people 
in  Voices  of  Joy  sing  but  don’t  speak, 
so  I need  to  find  out  what  they  hear 
and  what  they  experience.  It's  not 
just  about  hearing.  It’s  about  seeing 
and  feeling  and  all  sorts  of  sensory  el- 
ements. It’s  not  about  me  as  a com- 
poser, but  rather  the  group  working 
together  to  create  something  beauti- 
ful that’s  their  own.” 


A Weekend  of  Music  Showcases  U of  G Ensembles 


UOF  6’s  INSTRUMENTAL  ensembles  and 
choirs  will  showcase  their  talents 
during  “A  Weekend  of  Music”  being  hosted 
by  the  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music. 

The  weekend  kicks  off  witli  “Upbeat!”  fea- 
turing the  instrumental  ensembles  March  31 
at  8 p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre.  Members  of 
the  Contemporary  Music  Ensemble,  directed 
by  Prof.  Ellen  Waterman,  have  collaborated 
to  create  a new  work  especially  for  this  con- 


cert called  Panoptikon.  It  combines  blues  gui- 
tarists, electronics,  strings,  winds  and  drums. 

The  U of  G Jazz  Ensemble  led  by  Prof. 
Howard  Spring  will  perform  selections  by 
Thelonius  Monk  and  Sonny  Rollins.  They’ll 
be  joined  by  the  .student-led  vocal  jazz  choir 
for  Charles  Colhoun’s  Smack  Dab  in  the  Mid- 
dle. 

John  Goddard  will  conduct  the  Concert 
Winds  in  selections  from  Porgy  and  Bess  by 


Ira  and  George  Gershwin.  The  Chamber  Mu- 
sic Ensemble  led  by  Henry  Janzen  will  per- 
form works  by  Rachmaninoff  and 
Mendelssohn  and  will  join  Prof.  Marta  Mc- 
Carthy and  the  Symphonic  Choir  in  John 
Williams’  Dry  Your  Tears,  Afrika  from  tire 
movie  Amistad. 

Tickets  are  $22  general,  $14  for  students 
and  seniors,  and  are  available  through  the 
River  Run  Centre  box  office  at  763-3000. 


On  April  2,  McCarthy  will  conduct  “The 
Magic  of  Mozart:  Choral  Vespers  and  Other 
Gems”  at  7 p.m.  at  Church  of  Our  Lady.  The 
concert  features  the  University  choirs  and  the 
Cerberus  Strings  performing  several  works  by 
Mozart  in  celebration  of  his  250th  anniver- 
sary. The  concert  also  features  choral  master- 
works  by  Poulenc,  Daley  and  Cabena.  Tickets 
are  $20  general,  $10  for  students,  and  are 
available  by  calling  Ext.  53988. 


Relay  for  Life  Returns  to  Raise  Funds  for  Cancer 


UOF  G STUDENTS  are  hoping  to 
raise  more  than  $40,000  for 
the  Canadian  Cancer  Society  during 
Relay  for  Life,  a 12-hour  non- 
competitive overnight  event  in 
which  teams  take  turns  running  or 
walking  around  a track.  It  gets  under 
way  April  1 at  7 p.m.  at  Alumni 
Stadium. 

“Every  one  of  us  will  be  directly 


or  indirectly  affected  by  cancer  at 
some  time  in  our  lives,”  says  Eliza- 
beth Holmes,  chair  of  the  U of  G 
event. 

Statistics  show  that  cancer  is  the 
leading  cause  of  premature  death 
and  that  40  per  cent  of  people  will 
develop  some  form  of  the  disease 
during  their  lifetime,  she  says. 

“Some  of  us  may  already  have 


been  diagnosed  or  might  be  in  re- 
mission and  are  continuing  to  fight 
this  battle.” 

Relay  for  Life  is  a fundraising  ini- 
tiative that  takes  place  across  Canada 
and  the  United  States  at  various 
times  throughout  the  year.  This  is 
the  second  year  U of  G has  hosted  an 
event.  Last  year,  28  teams  partici- 
pated and  raised  $32,000,  the  most 


money  ever  collected  by  a post-sec- 
ondary institution  and  a record  for  a 
first-time  event. 

Participating  teams  must  have  10 
members,  with  each  required  to  raise 
at  least  $100  in  pledges.  Proceeds  go 
to  fund  cancer  research,  support 
programs  and  advocacy. 

Highlights  at  last  year’s  Relay  for 
Life  included  a survivor-led  victory 


lap  for  cancer  survivors  and  their 
families  and  a candlelight  ceremony 
to  honour  or  remember  loved  ones 
with  cancer.  This  year,  the  track  will 
be  lit  with  candles  placed  in  special 
bags  that  bear  the  names  of  cancer 
survivors  and  those  who  have  lost 
their  battle  with  the  disease. 

For  more  details,  send  e-mail  to 
guelphrelay@hotmail.com. 
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A Spoonful  of  Her  Own  Medicine 

PhD  research  helping  to  show  benefits  of  nutrition,  exercise  in  treating  diabetes 


Be\ng  able  to  combine  studies  In  nutrition  and  physical  activity  within 
one  department  was  a key  reason  that  Angela  Smith  chose  to  complete 
her  doctorate  at  Guelph.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


BYAl>JDREWVOWLES 

Angela  Smith  was  midway 
through  her  undergraduate 
degree  in  nutritional  sciences  when 
the  real  world  collided  with  her 
I Guelph  studies.  In  1999,  her  father 
I was  diagnosed  with  type  2 diabetes. 

I Then  in  his  late  40s,  the  longtime 
I courier  truck  driver  had  hardly  been 
j a sedentary  man,  she  says,  adding 
j that  his  job  routinely  means  hustling 
! back  and  forth  with  parcels  weighing 
I up  to  70  pounds. 

! Still,  his  diagnosis  was  unequivo- 
I cal,  says  Smith,  recalling  one  visit  to  a 
j hospital  emergency  room  m 
j Mississauga.  Nowin  his  mid-50s,  he 
I takes  medications  and  insulin  to  reg- 
I ulate  his  metabolism  and  watches  his 
I diet  more  closely.  Also  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  is  his  daughter,  who 
hopes  her  nearly  completed  PhD 
studies  in  the  Department  of  Human 
Health  and  Nutritional  Sciences 
(HHNS)  will  prepare  her  to  help  in 
preventing  and  treating  diabetes  in 
more  than  two  million  Canadians 
with  the  disease,  including  her  dad. 

This  summer,  Smith  will  defend 
her  thesis,  based  on  the  results  of 
studies  conducted  with  her  supervi- 
sor, Prof.  David  Dyck.  Along  with 
collaborators  at  Guelph,  McMaster 
University  and  the  University  of 
Melbourne,  she  has  studied  enzymes 
that  help  regulate  fatty  acids  and  glu- 
cose uptake  in  skeletal  muscle.  Look- 
vrvg  aVvead  \o  a post-doctotai  position 
at  Toronto  General  Hospital  in  the 
fall,  she  plans  to  continue  studies  of 
fat  metabolism  in  the  liver  and 
intestine. 

Since  beginning  grad  studies  in 
2001,  she  has  investigated  the  role  of 
a kind  of  cellular  fuel  gauge  called 
AMP-activated  protein  kinase 
(AMPK).  By  sensing  when  cells  are 
low  in  fuel  — including  during  exer- 
cise — this  enzyme  triggers  a cascade 
of  reactions  that  help  the  body  use  fat 
or  glucose  for  energy. 

After  studying  skeletal  muscle 
from  lean  and  obese  women.  Smith 
and  her  collaborators  found  that  us- 
ing a certain  drug  stimulates  AMPK 
and  might  help  in  treating  obesity. 
(Called  AlCAR,  or  5-amino- 
imidazole-4-carboxamide  riboside, 
the  drug  works  like  exercise  to  in- 
crease glucose  uptake  in  skeletal 
muscle.)  That  study  was  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Clinical  Endocrinology 
and  Metabolism  in  2004. 

I In  two  subsequent  studies  pub- 
I lished  in  the  Journal  of  Physiology  in 
j 2005,  the  researchers  looked  more 
! closely  at  how  AICAR  affects  glucose 
( uptake  and  fatty  acid  metabolism. 
1 They  foxmd  that  AMPK  affected  fatty 
j acids  but  not  glucose  oxidation  in 
I contracting  muscle.  In  resting  mus- 


cle, the  enzyme  regulated  both  fatty 
acids  and  glucose  uptake. 

For  Smith,  the  take-home  mes- 
sage from  her  research  is  that  nutri- 
tion, exercise  and  drugs  — not  just 
one  alone  — are  important  in  treat- 
ing diabetes.  "Our  research  here  is 
helping  to  show  exercise  has  benefi- 
cial effects.” 

So  does  paying  attention  to  nutri- 
tion, from  specific  foods  to  portion 
sizes.  Smith  says  those  findings  are 
borne  out  by  other  studies  that  have 
led  experts  to  label  diabetes  a "life- 
style” disease. 

Being  able  to  combine  studies  in 
nutrition  and  physical  activity 
vrithin  her  department  was  a key  rea- 
son that  she  chose  to  complete  her 
doctorate  at  Guelph. 

"The  Department  of  Human 
Health  and  Nutritional  Sciences  is 
really  unique  in  that  way — that  life- 
style is  an  important  part  of  research. 
Another  school  might  look  at  only 
one  factor.” 

Having  learned  during  her 
undergrad  degree  about  good  and 
bad  fatty  acids  from  Prof.  Bruce 
Holub,  now  a University  professor 
emeritus  in  nutritional  sciences,  she 


wanted  to  know  more  about  causes 
of  and  possible  treatments  for  diabe- 
tes. That  interest  led  her  to  Dyck  and 
his  studies  of  glucose  uptake  and 
fatty  acid  metabolism  in  people  with 
diabetes  and  obesity. 

Smith  now  regularly  feeds  infor- 
mation about  her  work  and  related 
studies  to  her  father. 

“I  think  my  education  has  helped 
him  be  realistic  about  what  he 
should  be  doing.” 

It’s  also  helped  the  student  her- 
self. Besides  watching  her  own  diet, 
she  took  up  running  during  her  grad 
studies.  She  ran  her  first  half-mara- 
thon in  2003  and  is  now  training  for 
another  competition  this  spring  in 
Mississauga. 

At  U of  G’s  Health  and  Perfor- 
mance Centre,  Smith  helps  co-ordi- 
nate student  volunteers  who  run 
health  promotion  activities  along 
with  the  centre’s  health  practitio- 
ners. 

She  will  speak  about  her  research 
and  implications  for  preventing  and 
treating  diabetes  during  a depart- 
mental seminar  March  27  at  10:30 
a.m.  in  Room  141  of  the  Animal  Sci- 
ence and  Nutrition  Building. 


Decline  in  Yields 
Linked  to  Climate 

OAC  prof  says  growers  will  need  to  be  flexible 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Your  kids  lingering  over  their 
diimer  plates  may  not  thank 
him.  But  Prof.  Jon  Warland,  Land 
Resource  Science,  hopes  his  studies 
of  horticultural  crops,  particularly 
cabbage  and  cauliflower,  will  help 
avert  cost  increases  for  producers 
and  consumers  that  he  attributes  to 
recent  climate  change. 

His  research,  conducted  with  fac- 
ulty in  the  Department  of  Plant  Ag- 
riculture, shows  recent  hot  summers 
have  played  havoc  with  yields  of 
some  vegetables.  In  particular,  yields 
of  cole  crops  such  as  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  — what  he  considers  the 
“canary  in  the  coal  mine”  among 
horticultural  crops  — have  contin- 
ued to  decline  since  a “startling” 
drop  in  1987,  he  says. 

Noting  that  horticultural  crops 
* are  a major  industry  in  Ontario, 
Warland  says:  “If  we  see  this  in  fhiits 
and  other  vegetables,  it  will  start  to 
affect  our  pocketbooks.” 

He  says  that  decline  mirrors  an 
increase  in  summer  temperatures, 
including  more  extremely  hot  days, 
during  the  past  20  years. 

In  a paper  he  published  in  2005 
with  Profs.  Alan  McKeown  and 
Mary  Ruth  McDonald,  Plant  Agri- 
culttire,  Warland  contrasted  year- 
over- year  production  increases  since 
the  late  1950s  — attributable  to 
better  crop  management — with  de- 
clines since  the  slump  in  1987. 

Although  production  has  since 
risen  and  fallen  in  individual  years, 
the  overall  trend  is  downward.  Cab- 
bage yield  between  1940  and  1980 
had  increased  from  about  25  tonnes 
per  hectare  to  as  high  as  about  40 
tonnes  per  hectare  in  southern  On- 
tario. In  1987/88,  that  dropped  to  26 
tonnes. 

Yield  of  cole  crops  is  correlated 
with  mean  temperatures  and  partic- 
ularly the  number  of  days  with  tem- 
peratures above  30  C during  the 
growing  season.  Warland  says 
southern  Ontario  has  recorded  an 
average  of  10  to  12  such  hot  days 
since  the  early  1 980s,  about  twice  the 
average  during  the  previous  20 
years.  “We’ve  seen  many  days  over 
30  C in  the  growing  season.” 

Although  the  researchers  haven’t 
tracked  data  past  2000,  he  suspects 
these  trends  are  continuing.  The 
suspected  culprit,  says  Warland,  is 
climate  change. 

Referring  to  recent  reports  — 10 
of  the  hottest  years  globally  have  oc- 
curred in  the  past  14  years,  and  the 
northern  hemisphere  has  seen  un- 
precedented high  average  tempera- 


tures — he  says:  “Evidence  is 
mounting  that  global  warming  is  not 
just  happening  now  but  it’s  also  hap- 
pening faster  than  expected.” 

Besides  cole  crops,  Warland  has 
seen  similar  trends  in  data  on  canola 
and  oats  grown  in  Saskatchewan. 

"If  climate  keeps  going  as  it  has 
been,  we’re  likely  to  see  more 
changes  to  weather  that  may  affect 
otlier  crops.” 

The  news  may  not  be  all  bad,  he 
says,  pointing  to  recent  improved 
yields  of  grapes  in  southern  Ontario. 
Tongue-in-cheek,  he  says:  “We 
might  not  have  any  cabbage  or  cauli- 
flower, but  we  can  drown  our  sor- 
rows.” 

Asked  about  solutions,  Warland 
says  growers  will  probably  need  to 
learn  to  roll  with  the  weather 
punches. 

“We  need  to  be  flexible,  ready  to 
adapt,  prepared  to  grow  a greater  di- 
versity of  crops  and  to  change  year  to 
year.  If  we  stop  burning  all  fossil  fu- 
els today,  global  warming  would  still 
occur.” 

Hotter  summers  in  Ontario  will 
also  mean  drier  summers,  an  added 
concern  for  growing  municipalities 
like  Guelph  that  have  seen  increased 
demands  for  water. 

Warland  relies  not  on  extensive 
field  research  but  on  statistical  anal- 
ysis and  data  processing.  He’s  inter- 
ested in  developing  new  statistical 
methods  to  better  understand  the 
relationships  between  climate  and 
yield. 

He  also  uses  technology  such  as 
his  department’s  trace  gas  analyzers 
for  measuring  exchange  of  trace 
gases  between  fields  and  forests  and 
the  atmosphere.  PhD  student 
Guowang  Qiu  defended  his  thesis 
this  semester  on  the  measurement  of 
trace  gases  and  temperature  inside 
plant  canopies. 

That  work,  which  extended 
Warland’s  own  doctoral  studies  in 
micrometeorology  here  at  U of  G in 
the  late  1990s,  is  intended  to  help  in 
understanding  soil  and  plant  pro- 
cesses. 

Learning  more  about  soil  evapo- 
ration and  plant  transpiration  of 
gases  may  help  improve  water  re- 
source management  or  give  other 
researchers  ideas  about  how  to  breed 
more  water-efficient  plants,  he  says. 

“It’s  fascinating  that  you  can  ap- 
ply the  principles  of  physics  to  de- 
scribe tlie  everyday  environment,” 
says  Warland,  who  is  also  collabo- 
rating with  departmental  colleague 
Prof.  Claudia  Wagner  Riddle  on 
studies  of  carbon  and  nitrogen 
cycling. 
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Designs  Against  Crime 

Sociologist  not  afraid  to  pose  tough  questions 

By  Rebecca  Kendall 


COMING  FROM  a small 
community  in  the 
township  of  Caledon, 

Prof.  Patrick  Parnaby 
of  the  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology  didn’t  think 
much  about  crime  or  how 
environmental  design  could  be 
used  to  deter  criminal  activity. 

“The  area  I grew  up  in  — and  still 
live  in  — has  virtually  no  crime," 
says  Parnaby,  a graduate  of 
Queen’s  and  McMaster  univer- 
sities who  joined  U of  G in  2004. 

It  wasn’t  until  he  was  working 
on  his  PhD  at  McMaster  that  he 
began  to  notice  his  hometown  was 
manipulating  its  physical  environ- 
ment — notably  its  newer  resi- 
dential developments  — to 
decrease  criminal  activity. 

It’s  a proactive  crime  preven- 
tion strategy  known  as  crime  pre- 
vention through  environmental 
design  (CPTED).  It’s  used  widely 
in  the  United  States  and  around 
the  world,  but  is  a relatively  new  practice  in  Canada,  says 
Parnaby. 

“People  come  across  this  every  day,  whether  they  realize  it 
or  not,’’  he  says,  noting  that  adding  porches  to  residential 
homes  is  a good  example  of  CPTED.  "It’s  not  really  about  es- 
thetics. People  are  encouraged  to  install  porches  because  it’s 
believed  they’ll  be  more  apt  to  sit  outside.  In  theory  — al- 
though not  necessarily  in  reality  — this  prompts  people  to 
watch  their  neighbours’  homes  and  decreases  opportunities  for 
crime." 

Appropriate  lighting  and  placement  of  windows  to  encour- 
age surveillance  are  other  everyday  features  used  for  the  same 
reasons,  says  Parnaby,  although  he’s  not  convinced  these  work 
as  well  as  people  might  think. 

“I’m  the  community  skeptic.  I don’t  dismiss  CPTED  out- 
right, but  1 try  to  get  involved  enough  so  that  I can  raise  ques- 
tions about  its  use,  so  people  aren’t  going  through  the  motions 
by  applying  it.” 

Although  there  is  anecdotal  evidence  that  the  strategy  has 
been  effective  against  low-level  crime  across  North  America — 
such  as  thefts  from  libraries  and  automobiles  — it’s  difScult  to 
measure  its  impact  in  larger  contexts  such  as  public  housing 
complexes  or  university  campuses,  he  says. 

“Something  might  be  working,  but  we  don’t  know  that  de- 
sign was  the  factor  that  reduced  crime  figures.  Your  burglar 
doesn’t  necessarily  call  you  up  and  say:  T tried  to  break  in,  but 
your  building's  environmental  design  made  it  more  difficult, 
so  I decided  not  to.’” 

Rather  than  looking  at  CPTED  in  terms  of  whether  it  works 
or  not,  Parnaby’s  main  research  focus  is  on  how  the  strategy’s 
principles  are  marketed  to  the  public. 

"You  have  to  convince  people  that  the  chance  of  crime  is 
high  enough  so  they’re  willing  to  invest  labour  and  money  into 


changing  the  physical  landscape  of  their  building,”  he  says.  “In 
reality,  crime  is  a rare  event,  so  why  are  so  many  people  buying 
into  this?” 

He  notes  that  police  departments  in  several  Ontario  cities, 
including  Ottawa  and  Mississauga,  have  trained  their  officers 
to  identify  and  understand  CPTED.  Last  month,  Guelph  Police 
Services  offered  a five-day  public  CPTED  workshop. 

For  his  research.  Parnaby  has  interviewed  police,  building 
planners  and  politicians  throughout  southern  Ontario.  He  has 
also  examined  interdepartmental  memos  written  by  city  coun- 
cillors, architects  and  law  enforcement  agencies,  as  well  as  let- 
ters to  private-  and  public-sector  property  developers.  His 
preliminary  findings  indicate  that  developers  and  property 
owners  must  first  be  convinced  that  the  risk  of  crime  is  present 
and  serious  enough  to  worry  about.  If  this  fails,  they  may  be 
pressured  to  follow  recommendations  for  fear  of  their 
insurance  going  up  or  a possible  lawsuit. 

Down  the  road,  he  plans  to  examine  the  insurance  industry 
and  medical  field  to  see  if  they  use  the  same  methods  of  coer- 
cion to  encourage  people  to  manage  their  own  risks. 

Parnaby  has  worked  with  members  of  the  Peel  Regional  Po- 
lice and  CPTED  Ontario  to  set  out  guidelines  for  people  who 
do  CPTED  for  a living  both  privately  and  publicly.  Practitio- 
ners can  include  anyone  from  police  and  private  security  to 
politicians,  city  planners  and  private  citizens. 

“Currently,  there  is  no  code  of  ethics  in  this  area,”  says 
Parnaby.  “Any  one  of  us  could  be  a practitioner  of  this  and  give 
our  advice  strictly  for  the  money.  There  is  the  potential  for 
fear-mongering.  There  are  a number  of  cases  where  an  individ- 
ual trained  in  CPTED  principles  has  recommended  thousands 
of  dollars’  worth  of  work  to  a property  or  development  when  a 
crime  problem  doesn’t  actually  exist  or  there  aren’t  scientific 
data  to  support  tlie  type  of  work  they’re  pushing  for.” 


Pamab/s  questioning  nature 
may  well  be  in  his  genes.  His  fa- 
ther, Taylor  Parnaby,  is  a news  ra- 
dio veteran  who  has  spent  more 
than  40  years  behind  the  micro- 
phone at  CFRB  in  Toronto. 

“Having  a reporter  in  your 
family  means  that  nothing  goes 
unquestioned  and  everything  is 
critically  assessed,”  says  Patrick 
Parnaby.  “We  had  interesting  din- 
ner-time conversations." 

He  says  his  father’s  work  has 
taught  him  a number  of  lessons 
that  he’s  used  in  his  own  career. 

“I’m  constandy  being  re- 
minded that  to  do  credible  work,  I 
have  to  get  out  of  the  office,  and  I 
owe  that  indirecdy  to  him.  As  a re- 
porter, he  spends  his  days  listening 
to  his  scanner,  so  he  can  race  off  to 
the  scene  to  ask  questions  and  get 
the  story.  It’s  easy  to  become  en- 
tombed in  the  office  and  do  re- 
search off  the  Internet,  but  he’s  a 
constant  reminder  that  you  have 
to  get  out  into  the  world,  especially  as  a sociologist,  and  start 
poking  your  nose  around  no  matter  how  uncomfortable  that 
might  become.” 

Patrick  Parnaby  says  he’s  also  learned  from  his  father  how 
to  craft  questions,  no  matter  how  critical,  to  get  the  informa- 
tion he  needs  for  his  research. 

"There  were  times  when  I’d  become  quite  anxious  because  I 
didn't  want  to  jeopardize  contacts  or  reseazedi  opportunities,  i 
and  my  father  taught  me  how  to  carefully  judge  character  and 
how  to  rephrase  my  questions.  Of  course,  1 have  to  balance  this 
vrith  my  social-science  training  because  it’s  quite  different,  but 
he  taught  me  how  to  nurture  those  relationships  before  asking 
the  tough  questions,  and  for  that.  I’m  very  indebted  to  him.” 

At  times,  Taylor  Parnaby  turns  to  his  son  as  a source  of  in- 
formation and  inspiration  for  his  show  and  did  a news  segment 
on  hybrid  cats  shortly  after  Patrick  bought  a Toyota  Prius,  a 
gas-electric  hybrid  car,  in  2005. 

“I’m  an  environmental  and  ecology  freak,”  says  Patrick. 
“I'm  always  looking  for  ways  to  reduce  my  ecological  footprint, 
and  it  drives  ray  family  crazy.  They  believe  in  the  same  princi- 
ples, but  nobody  hounds  them  like  I do.” 

In  addition  to  the  car.  he  buys  the  most  environmentally 
safe  paper  he  can  find  and  strives  to  run  a paperless  office  by 
storing  documents  and  corresponding  electronically,  as  well  as 
e-mailing  assignments  as  PDFs  to  his  students.  His  home  is 
equipped  with  advanced  self-regulating  thermostats  and  eco- 
logically safe  cleaners,  and  he’s  an  avid  consumer  of  fair-trade 
products  and  organics. 

‘Tm  also  a recycling  nut.  I’ll  root  through  the  garbage  with 
gloves  on,  trying  to  find  things  that  have  been  missed.  My  kids 
(Alexandra,  3,  and  Gabrielle,  1 ) are  picking  up  on  it  already. 
When  my  three-year-old  asks;  'Can  I recycle  this?',  it’s  already 
into  her  mindset  that  there’s  an  alternative,  so  I’m  happy.” 
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Week  to  Prepare 
Students  for  Life 
After  Graduation 

Events  will  help  with  career  search,  planning 


Recognizing  the  achievements 
of  U of  G’s  graduating 
students  and  preparing  them  for  life 
after  graduation  are  the  goals  of 
activities  and  events  planned  as  part 
of  Graduating  Students'  Week  April 
3 to  7. 

“All  the  events  will  help  graduat- 
ing students  with  their  career  search 
or  their  plan  for  further  studies," 
says  Jason  Moreton,  alumni  officer 
for  advancement  projects  in  Alumni 
Affairs  and  Development.  "They’ll 
have  a chance  to  discover  exciting 
opportunities  they  may  have  never 
considered,  leam  what  it  means  to 
be  part  of  the  alumni  family  and  re- 
flect on  their  time  at  Guelph." 

The  week  kicks  off  April  3 with 
Grad  Launch  2006  from  2 to  4:30 
p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  This 
first-ever  event  is  designed  to  con- 
nect students  to  programs,  services 
and  benefits  available  to  them  after 
graduation. 

“Graduating  students  will  dis- 
cover how  several  departments  and 
groups  on  campus  can  continue  to 
help  them  after  graduation,  how 
they  can  remain  connected  to  the 
University  through  chapter  events, 
reunions,  The  Portico,  the  E-News- 
/c’/Ter  and  much  more,"  says 
Moreton. 

Everyone  who  attends  will  have  a 
chance  to  win  a trip  for  two  to  Mon- 
treal, a copy  of  U of  G’s  coffee-table 


photo  book  and  other  prizes. 

A highlight  of  Graduating  Stu- 
dents’ Week  is  the  fifth  annual  Last 
Lecture  April  6 at  6 p.m.  in  War  Me- 
morial Hall  (see  story  on  page  1). 

A series  of  career  workshops  for 
graduating  students  begins  April  4 
with  a discussion  of  career  planning 
and  continues  April  6 with  a look  at 
job  search  planning.  Both  these  ses- 
sions are  free  and  begin  at  10  a.m. 
Workshops  will  be  held  April  7 on 
two  career-planning  tests  — the 
Strong  Interest  Inventory  at  9 a.m. 
and  the  Myers-Briggs  at  1 1 a.m.  Cost 
for  each  workshop  is  $10,  and  partic- 
ipants must  register  and  complete  an 
online  test  by  April  4.  To  register  for 
the  workshops,  call  Ext.  52214,  send 
e-mail  to  careers@uoguelph.ca  or 
drop  by  Career  Services  on  Level  3 of 
the  University  Centre. 

Ongoing  career-planning  oppor- 
tunities include  an  online  job  fair 
specific  to  Western  Canada  that  can 
be  accessed  by  registering  at  www. 
careerservices.uoguelph.ca  from 
March  27  to  April  7 and  an  online 
community  for  students  and  alumni 
that  includes  a mentors’  section  with 
hundreds  of  alumni  profiles  offering 
career  advice  and  information.  Reg- 
ister For  the  online  community  at 
www.olcnetwork.net/uoguelph. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Moreton  at  Ext.  53718  or  jmoreton 
@uoguelph.ca. 


Will  That  Be  Regular 
or  Fair-Trade  Coffee? 

All  residence  cafeterias  now  serve  fair-trade  blend 


Anew  question  is  being  asked 
of  coffee  drinkers  ordering  up 
a cup  of  java  on  campus;  “Would 
you  like  regular  or  fair  trade?" 
Beginning  this  month,  vendors  who 
serve  a fair-trade  blend  alongside 
regular  blends  are  being  asked  to 
mention  both  options  to  their 
customers. 

"Asking  people  if  they’d  like 
fair-trade  coffee  is  a great  way  to 
raise  awareness  on  campus  because 
it  encourages  people  who  don’t 
know  about  fair  trade  to  ask  what  it 
is,  and  this,  in  turn,  creates  commu- 
nity dialogue,’’  says  Brenda  White- 
side,  associate  vice-president 
(student  affairs). 

“Many  people  aren’t  aware  we 
have  fair-trade  coffee  on  campus, 
and  this  lets  them  make  a conscious 
decision  about  their  purchase." 

By  buying  fair-trade  certified 
blends,  consumers  are  ensuring  that 
the  coffee  growers  are  earning  more 
money  for  their  product  under  a 
long-term  contract  and  have  collec- 
tive bargaining  rights  under  a co-op 
agreement.  Fair  trade  means  a coffee 


harvester  earns  $1.26  US  per  pound 
of  coffee  beans  sold  versus  a typical 
payment  of  between  50  and  60  cents. 

It  also  means  the  product  is  pro- 
duced using  environmentally  sus- 
tainable methods  and  that  child 
labourers  are  not  part  of  the  process. 

Over  the  past  decade,  fair-trade 
coffee  has  become  increasingly  visi- 
ble on  campus.  Initially  available 
only  at  the  Daily  Grind,  it  was  later 
extended  to  the  BrassTaps,  Williams 
Coffee  Pub,  Creelman  Marketplace, 
the  OVC  cafeteria  and  the  Bullring, 
which  serves  fair-trade  coffee  exclu- 
sively. More  recently,  its  reach  has 
expanded  into  all  residence  cafete- 
rias. In  February,  fair-trade  coffee 
also  became  an  option  for  those  or- 
dering coffee  service  through 
Hospitality  Services. 

“U  of  G has  long  been  recognized 
as  a leader  in  social  issues,  and  this 
move  to  extend  fair-trade  coffee 
across  campus  is  another  example  of 
our  leadership,’’  says  Whiteside. 
“We  need  to  give  credit  to  the  Code 
of  Conduct  Committee,  which  took 
an  active  role  in  the  process.” 


after  hours 


MONICA  COJOCARU 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics  since  2003 
Last  semester.  Prof.  Monica 
Cojocaru  stepped  into  the  class- 
room as  a student  for  the  first 
time  in  years.  She  took  an  intro- 
ductory acting  course  and  says  it 
helped  her  develop  her  creative 
side  and  approach  learning  in  a 
new  way. 

“In  math,  the  answer  is  either 
right  or  wrong,”  she  says.  “In  the 
arts,  there’s  room  for  subjectivity, 
and  there  are  many  right  answers  to  the  same  question.’’ 
Cojocaru  tries  to  keep  physically  active  and  hits  the 
pool  three  times  a week  to  do  laps.  “Swimming  is  my  fa- 
vourite type  of  exercise."  She  says  yoga  is  also  part  of  her 
regimen,  but  she  doesn’t  do  it  as  regularly  as  she’d  like.  “I 
need  to  try  to  work  it  into  my  plans  a little  better.’’ 
Cojocaru  and  her  husband  are  big  fans  of  the  TV 
show  NumbSers.  “I’m  a mathematician,  and  my  husband 
is  an  astrophysicist  — just  like  the  two  main  characters 
in  the  show  — so  it’s  a must-see  at  our  house.” 

She  also  enjoys  reading  and  recently  finished  The  His- 
torian by  Elizabeth  Kostova,  a book  partly  set  in  Roma- 
nia, which  is  Cojocaru ’s  home  country.  "It’s  a beautiful 
and  accurate  depiction  of  Eastern  Europe,”  she  says. 

DEREK  PIEPER 

Third-year  biological  sciences  student 
President’s  Scholar  Derek  Pieper 
believes  it’s  important  to  make  the 
most  of  one’s  time  both  in  and  out 
of  the  classroom. 

“It’s  important  to  have  a sepa- 
rate life  outside  of  academics  be- 
cause being  involved  offers  many 
opportunities  and  lifelong  connec- 
tions,” he  says. 

Pieper  is  a B.Sc.  student  senator 
and  sits  on  a number  of  commit- 
tees, including  the  Research  Board  and  the  21 C Curricu- 
lum Steering  Committee.  

As  a senior  residence  assistant  in  Mills  Hall,  he  has 


Derek  Pieper 


been  active  in  organizing  a number  of  events  and  activi- 
ties, including  the  recent  “Rez  Rumble”  hockey  tourna- 
ment that  raised  more  than  $700  for  the  Canadian  Red 
Cross. 

He’s  also  been  a member  of  the  men’s  Gryphon 
cross-country  ski  team  since  his  first  year. 

During  Reading  Week,  Pieper  travelled  to 
Pikangikum,  Ont.,  a remote  native  reserve  located  250 
kilometres  north  of  Dryden,  as  part  of  Project  Serve. 

“It  was  a phenomenal  experience  and  brought  into 
focus  many  issues  we  don’t  often  think  about  in  south- 
ern Ontario,”  he  says,  noting  that  lack  of  access  to  educa- 
tion and  heath  care  are  only  a couple  of  the  big 
challenges  facing  the  community.  “It  was  a real  eye- 
opener.” 

UURA  PEARSON 

Director  of  research  support  services  in  the  Office  of 
Research  since  2003 
Laura  Pearson  recently  returned 
from  Turin,  Italy,  where  she,  her 
husband,  Shawn,  and  her 
father-in-law  were  cheering  on 
the  Canadian  hockey  teams. 

“My  husband  is  a big  hockey 
fan,  and  I’ve  become  one  by  mar- 
riage,” says  Laura.  “We  had 
wanted  to  visit  the  region  sur- 
rounding Turin,  and  with  the 
Olympics  being  held  there,  we  thought  it  would  be  the 
perfect  time  to  go.” 

A recent  issue  of  Maclean's  magazine  ran  photos  of 
Laura  and  Shawn  vrith  Walter  Gretzky,  who  spontane- 
ously started  dancing  at  one  of  the  men’s  hockey  games. 

“We  saw  Walter  and  went  over  to  simply  say  'hello’  as 
fellow  Canadians,  and  all  of  a sudden  he  started  dancing 
and  a photographer  started  shooting  photos  of  him,” 
says  Laxira.  "Going  to  the  Olympics  and  seeing  Italy  at 
the  same  time  was  a once-in-a-lifetime  experience.” 

Now  that  she’s  returned  home,  she’s  back  to  training 
the  couple’s  nine-month-old  Doberman,  Koda.  They 
brought  him  home  last  August  and  have  been  taking  him 
to  obedience  classes  in  Flamborough.  She’s  also  looking 
forward  to  April  2,  when  she  and  Shawn  wiU  be  named 
godparenis  to  their  fnerids’’baby  dau^ter.  Mlkayla. 
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At  Guelph  Readership  Survey  2006 

We’d  like  to  know  what  you  think  about  At  Guelph.  Please  take  a few  minutes  to  fill  out 
this  survey  and  give  us  your  thoughts.  You  can  also  complete  the  survey  online  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/atguelph/survey.  Please  send  the  hard-copy  survey  by  campus  mail  or 
Canada  Post  to:  At  Guelph  Survey,  Communications  and  Public  Affairs,  Level  4,  University 
Centre,  University  of  Guelph,  Guelph,  ON  NIG  2W1.  The  deadline  for  responses  is  April  12. 


1 . How  often  do  you  read  At  Guelph?. 


□ Every  issue  □ Most  issues  Q Occasionally 

How  often  do  you  read  the  following  sections  of  At  Guelph? 

Please  indicate  if  you  are  unaware  of  any  section. 

Never  Occasionally  Usually 

Unaware 

Board  of  Governors/Senate 

□ □ 

□ 

□ 

President’s  Column 

□ □ 

□ 

a 

News  in  Brief 

□ □ 

□ 

□ 

People 

□ □ 

□ 

□ 

Appointments 

□ □ 

□ 

□ 

Focus 

□ □ 

□ 

□ 

Insight 

□ □ 

□ 

□ 

Profile 

□ □ 

□ 

□ 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

□ □ 

□ 

□ 

After  Hours 

□ □ 

□ 

□ 

Where  Are  You  Now? 

□ □ 

□ 

□ 

Classifieds 

□ □ 

□ 

□ 

Events 

□ □ 

□ 

□ 

Display  ads  , . , , 

.a  □ 

□ 

a 

. Would  you  like  to  see  more,  the  same  or  less  coverage 

of  the  following  in  At  Guelph^ 

More 

Same 

Less 

Administrative  news 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Budget/financial  news 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Teaching  and  academic  issues 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Research 

□ 

□ 

□ 

People,  human  interest  stories 

: □ 

□ 

□ 

Student  issues  and  activities 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Athletics 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Alumni  and  development 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Satellite  colleges 

□ 

□ 

□ 

4.  Are  there  other  topics  you  would  like  to  see  covered  in  At  Guelph? 


5.  How  would  you  rate  At  Guelph  on  each  of  the  following? 


Keeping  you  informed 

Poor 

□ 

Average 

□ 

Good 

□ 

General  appearance 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Photography 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Writing 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Ease  of  reading 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Balance  in  coverage  of  all  colleges 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Credibility 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Overall 

□ 

□ 

□ 

6.  Story  length  in  Af  Guelph  varies  with  the  type  of  story 
and  the  topic.  In  general,  do  you  find  the  articles: 

□ Too  long  □ Too  short  □ About  right 

7.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  about  improving  At  Guelph? 


8.  How  often  do  you  read  At  Guelph  on  the  web? 

□ Regularly  □ Occasionally 

□ Only  to  look  up  a past  issue  or  story 

□ Never 

9.  Would  you  be  willing  to  read  At  Guelph  only  on  the  web? 

□ Yes,  1 have  no  problem  with  reading  the  paper  online 

□ Yes,  but  only  if  there  were  no  hard  copy  available 

□ No,  I wouldn’t  read  it  online  under  any  circumstances 


10.  Are  you: 

□ Faculty 

□ Retiree 

□ Staff 

□ Student 

□ Other 

11.  Are  you: 

□ Male 

□ Female 

12.  What  is  your  age  range?  □ 17to30  □ 31to50  □ over  50 


Thank  you  for  completing  this  survey.  If  you’d  like  to  be  included  in  a draw  for  $50,  please  fill 
out  this  section;  otherwise,  submit  your  survey  anonymously.  The  entry  deadline  is  April  12. 
name:  

TELEPHONE  NUMBER  OR  E-MAIL  ADDRESS: 
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CBS  Prof  Honoured 

Continued  from  page  1 


award.  It  will  allow  him  to  focus  on 
his  research  for  the  next  two  years. 
He  hopes  to  learn  more  about  why 
so-called  invasive  plants  thrive  in 
their  new  home  — often  at  tlie  ex- 
pense of  native  species  — even  as 
they  remain  in  relatively  low  abun- 
dance in  their  native  lands. 

He  will  study  about  10  species, 
including  knapweed,  a European 
and  Asian  arrival  whose  dense  car- 
pets of  thistle-like  purple  flowers  are 
crowding  out  native  species  in  West- 
ern Canada.  “Knapweed  is  a major 
problem  for  ranchers  and  farmers," 
says  Klironomos.  Leafy  spurge,  an- 
other European  import,  has  seeded 
itself  across  parts  of  the  southern 
Prairies  and  southern  Ontario, 
including  Guelph. 

Using  test  plots  in  North  Amer- 
ica, Europe  and  Asia  — as  well  as 
greenhouse  studies  in  Canada  — he 
will  add  and  remove  various  fungi  to 
see  how  these  plants  perform  in  their 
homeland  and  adopted  country. 

Unlike  his  “home  and  away” 
studies,  other  researchers  have  com- 
pared invasive  species  only  in  their 
adopted  lands.  Many  scientists  be- 
lieve organisms  thrive  in  new  places 
because  they’ve  escaped  their  natu- 
ral predators  or  competitors  back 
home.  But  Klironomos  isn’t  so  sure. 

Much  of  the  “naUiral  enemies” 
idea  is  based  on  visible  insect  preda- 
tors, he  says.  But  that  view  ignores 
the  important  role  played  by  organ- 
isms that  can’t  be  seen.  In  a Nature 
showed 

that  interactions  between  plants  and 
soil  microbes  account  for  almost  60 
per  cent  of  the  relative  abundance  of 
plant  species. 

Klironomos  says  plants  influence 
their  own  abundance  by  changing 
soil  communities.  “Good  microbes” 


such  as  mycorrhizal  fungi  help 
plants  gain  nutrients;  other  species 
may  accumulate  pathogens  around 
their  roots  that  ultimately  lead  to 
their  own  demise.  He  believes  inva- 
sive species  have  "learned”  to  avoid 
the  bad  bugs  and  cultivate  the  good 
ones. 

“The  organisms  that  interact 
with  plants  below  ground  are  often 
out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.  New  re- 
search is  increasingly  showing  that 
below-ground  plant  antagonists  and 
mutualists  can  have  strong  effects  on 
plant  populations  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  communities.” 

His  studies  may  offer  better  man- 
agement options  than  merely 
throwing  chemicals  at  the  problem 
in  the  incomplete  view  of  invasive 
plants  as  a pest  problem. 

“The  whole  point  of  biocontrol  is 
that  you’re  looking  for  some  enemy 
or  pest,”  says  Klironomos,  an  avid 
backyard  gardener.  (Among  his  re- 
search collaborators  is  his  wife  and 
gardening  partner,  Miranda  Hart.  A 
PhD  graduate  of  Guelph,  she  is  cur- 
rently a post-doc  in  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Biology.) 

Klironomos,  who  joined  U of  G 
in  1996,  has  received  NSERC  discov- 
ery and  strategic  grants  and  belongs 
to  a collaborative  project  with  On- 
tario and  Quebec  researchers  on  sus- 
tainable forest  management.  He  was 
also  invited  to  submit  a special  ap- 
plication to  NSERC  to  support  his  ■ 
planned  studies. 

Prof.  tvioIriT  Fergt^on,  oF^ 

the  Department  of  Integrative  Biol- 
ogy, calls  the  Steacie  fellowship  a 
“major  coup  for  the  University. 
Only  the  very  best  get  this  prize.  I 
feel  quite  honoured  to  have  some- 
one of  John’s  calibre  in  our 
department.” 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be 
held  at  the  end  of  the  semester  for  a $50  gift  certificate  donated  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who 
submits  the  right  answer  by  March  24  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to 
r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56982.  The  following  people  correctly  reported  that  the  March  8 
photo  was  taken  In  front  of  Zavitz  Hall:  Melerin  Madekufamba,  Joanne  Suffern,  Cara  Wehkamp,  Maurice 
Nelischer,  Steve  Forbes.  John  Van  Manen,  Caitlin  O’Connell,  Debbie  Billing,  Janet  Pert,  Hugh  Clark,  Donna 
Kramp  and  Sandra  Tyson.  photo  by  Rebecca  kendall 


Special  Senate  Meeting  Planned  to 
Discuss  Provincial  Announcements 

Continued  from  page  1 


Diverse  Abilities  PossLblLltLes 


■-r 


I CSAHS 


may  also  allow  universities  to  free  up 
some  funds  previously  used  for  this 
purpose  to  improve  access  for  all 
students,  including  those  in  their 
third  and  fourth  years  of  study.” 

Bentley  also  reiterated  that  the 
government  is  committing  $6.2  bil- 
lion to  higher  education  over  the 
next  five  years  and  is  asking  students 
to  contribute,  in  the  form  of  tuition 
increases,  $1  for  every  $3  the  prov- 
ince is  investing.  This  means  stu- 
dents could  pay  on  average  $100  to 
$200  more  in  tuition. 

Summerlee  says  the  new  tuition 
regulations  will  be  incorporated  into 
the  preliminary  budget  that  is  being 
prepared  for  the  Board  of  Governors 
meeting  scheduled  for  April  20. 

“It’s  a very  tight  time  frame,”  he 
says,  adding  that  people  need  to  be 
patient  and  understanding  about  the 
process.  “The  framework  may  ap- 
pear to  be  straightforward,  but  be- 
hind it  are  technicalities,  and  we 
need  to  determine  how  they  will 
affect  us.” 

He  added  that  discussions  about 
tuition  must  take  place  in  the  con- 
text of  the  University’s  overall  cur- 
rent budget  situation.  Guelph 
anticipates  a gap  between  expendi- 
tures and  expected  revenues  of 
about  $8.7  million. 

“Given  our  current  budget  situa- 
tion, we  would  be  hard-pressed  not 
to  go  to  the  allowed  maximum,”  he 
says,  pointing  out  that  current  tui- 
tion fees  at  U of  G arc,  on  average, 
lower  than  those  at  other  institu- 
tions in  Ontario. 


But  he  adds  that  a mition 
increase  alone  cannot  address  the 
budget  problem.  A one-per-cent  in- 
crease would  bring  in  about 
$800,000. 

“We  continue  to  look  for  ways  to 
help  make  up  the  gap,  and  it  will  re- 
quire making  some  tough  decisions 
about  priorities.” 

An  added  challenge  is  that  much 
of  the  government  ftmding  is  now 
tied  to  accountability,  the  president 
says. 

“To  remain  eligible  for  ongoing 
operating  support  from  the  govern- 
ment, we  must  demonstrate  mainte- 
nance and  improvement  of  quality 
and  accessibility.  This  has  implica- 
tions for  how  we  use  the  limited 
resources  we  have.” 

He  adds  that  it’s  all  the  more  im- 
portant that  the  University  be 
guided  by  its  integrated  plan  in  mak- 
ing choices. 

Summerlee  did  say  he  expects  the 
changes  to  the  provincial  grant  pro- 
gram will  mean  more  money  and 
improved  access  for  U of  G students. 
For  example,  students  from  families 
earning  between  $36,000  and 
$75,000  may  now  receive  access 
grants  that  cover  about  25  per  cent  of 
their  tuition.  Grants  for  students 
whose  families  earn  less  than 
$36,000  may  cover  half  the  cost  of 
tuition.  If  students  are  in  their  first 
year,  they  can  apply  for  additional 
grants  to  cover  the  remaining  costs. 

The  changes  are  expected  to  re- 
sult in  27,000  more  students  in  On- 
tario being  approved  for  grants  in 


the  2006/2007  academic  year. 

The  government  also  announced 
it  will  extend  book  and  supply  allow- 
ances for  the  first  time  since  the 
mid-1980s.  OSAP  allowances  for 
textbooks  will  increase  an  average  of 
54  per  cent  and  by  138  per  cent  for 
specialized  programs.  Assistance 
levels  for  single  students  was  also  in- 
creased, as  was  the  amount  of  money 
middle-income  parents  are  expected 
to  contribute  to  their  children’s  edu- 
cation. 

In  addition,  the  govenunent  an- 
noxmeed  it  will  make  more  money 
available  to  match  private  donations 
to  colleges  and  universities  for 
student-aid  endowment  funds. 

Exactly  how  many  U of  G stu- 
dents will  benefit  from  the  changes  is 
not  yet  known,  says  Summerlee.  In 
the  meantime,  Guelph  will  continue 
with  its  budget  planning  process.  It 
has  already  committed  to  holding 
open  discussions  on  all  components 
of  the  budget  March  31  at  two  town 
hall  meetings,  April  1 1 at  Senate  and 
April  19  at  a special  open  forum  the 
night  before  the  B of  G meeting. 

In  addition,  the  University  is  now 
planning  a special  meeting  of  Senate 
April  4 to  discuss  the  recent  an- 
nouncement and  any  impact  of  an- 
nouncements made  in  the  provincial 
budget  scheduled  for  March  23, 
which  might  include  details  of  grant 
allocations  and  monies  that  would 
deal  with  deferred  maintenance.  To 
accommodate  a larger  audience,  the 
April  B of  G meeting  will  be  held  at 
another  site. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


Three-piece  wall  unit,  six  by  7‘/i  feet, 
can  be  divided,  lights  in  each  unit, 
one  with  bar  unit;  antique  baby  cra- 
dle, Linda,  Ext.  53640  or 
lindamck@uoguelph.ca. 

Yamaha  PSR-262  electronic  key- 
board with  stand,  Patricia,  pbell@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Large  mahogany  dining-room  table, 
oak  bookshelf  with  bottom  drawers, 
two  mahogany  armchairs,  mahog- 
any deacon’s  bench,  IKEA  side  table, 
small  mahogany  kitchen  table,  all  in 
excellent  condition,  mmaidmen@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Professional  drafting  table  with 
chair,  white,  industrial  heavy-duty 
quality,  adjustable  tilt,  excellent  con- 
dition; Singer  vintage  1950s  electric 
sewing  machine  in  original  wood 
cabinet  with  drawers,  requires  ser- 
vicing, 824-0107  evenings  or 
jkingswe@uoguelph.ca. 


laundry,  $1,250  a month  inclusive; 
one-bedroom  walkout  apartment, 
separate  entrance,  private  garden, 
close  to  campus  and  downtown, 
parking,  suitable  for  mature  stu- 
dents or  professionals,  available  May 
1,  $750  a month  inclusive, 

mmaidmen@uoguelph.ca. 

Room  in  three-bedroom  townhouse 
on  College  Avenue,  share  with  two 
hard-working,  mature  veterinary 
students,  parking,  laundry,  pet- 
friendly  with  two  cats,  $350  a month 
plus  utilities,  Rob,  731-2247. 

Furnished  cottage  near  Pinehurst  in 
North  Carolina,  sleeps  five,  weekly 
or  monthly,  910-947-1659  after  6 
p.m. 

Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France, 
short-term  rental;  furnished  two- 
bedroom  holiday  home  in  Antibes 
on  French  Riviera,  weekly  or 
monthly,  Nicole,  836-6745  or 
frunoll@rogers.com. 


guaranteed,  references  available, 
Ron,  827-0235. 


WANTED 


Bunk  beds  in  good  condition.  Mel- 
ody, 836-6264  or  m.wren@exec. 
uoguelph.ca. 

Three-bedroom  house,  at  least  1,100 
square  feet,  to  rent  for  professional 
couple  with  toddler,  walking  dis- 
tance to  downtown,  parking,  laun- 
dry, preferably  with  yard,  $1,000  to 
$1,200  a month,  822-3832. 


FOR  RENT 


Find  Out  What  Your 
Home  Is  Worth  Online 

visit  the  website: 
GueIphHomeEvaIiiatioii.coiD 

RE/MAX 

Distress  Sale 

visit  the  website: 
GuelfrfiDistressSaleHoiDCS.coin 


AVAILABLE 


Two-bedroom  cottage  in 
Southampton,  newly  renovated,  two 
baths,  gas  fireplace,  private  treed  lot, 
sleeps  sbc,  close  to  lake,  walking  dis- 
tance to  harbour,  river  and  down- 
town, Melody,  836-6264  or 
m.wren@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


Rooms  in  three-bedroom  town- 
house  at  College  Avenue  family 
housing  complex,  available  May  1, 
$400  a month  per  room  plus  utili- 
ties, 760-8973  or  qliu72@hotmail. 


Furnished  bright,  spacious  two-bed- 
room home  available  May  1 to  Aug. 
3 1 for  faculty  or  graduate  students, 
close  to  campus,  Internet,  parking. 


Experienced  tutor  for  students 
needing  help  with  MBG*^2000  or 
MBG*^2020,  Patricia,  pbell@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Large  to  small  home  repairs  and  ren- 
ovations (bathroom  and  kitchen 
■expert),"  free  estiraates;  "all ' work  • 


G 


eorge^y 

Windows  and  Doors 


SNORT-  OR  LONGER-TERM 
ACCOMMODATION 

No  lease.  Stunning,  fully  furnished  and 
equipped.  Immaculate,  three-bedroom, 
three-bath  home  in  south  end. 
Decorated  to  provide  the  ambience  for 
sophisticated  professionals. 

Cable  TV,  Internet,  beautiful  gardens  In 
upscale,  quiet  neighbourhood,  deck, 
central  vac,  AC,  laundry,  gas  fireplace, 
parking  and  much  more.  All  inclusive 
$2,000.  Available  May  i.  Carol  al  623-1857 
or  lntelrentOhotmall.com 


I ft  - sT  . 

: Geoge  Wallace 


11  VictOfteRMdMorttv 
Gu«tph,Ont.NlES€6 

(519)  MI-7800 
Fax  (919)881-7810 


POSSIBILITIES  ARE 
ENDLESS ... 

Design  your  own  unique  pattern, 
the  possibilities  are  endless! 

• EXTENSIVE  SELECTIONS  • 
Ceramic 
Marble 
Slate 

• OVER  1000  COLOURS  TO  CHOOSE  ♦ 

“Quality’  and  Craftsmanship  are 
a Family  Tradition” 


Level  1 
University  Centre 

■ Poster  printing,  mounting  and  lamination 
' Coroplast  Signs,  Banners  and  Vinyl  Decals 
' Graphic  Design  and  Illustrations 
• Exhibit  / Trade  Show  Design  and  Fabrication 


Ext.  58031/Email:  info@clicksigns.ca  www.clicksigns.ca 


Little  Readers  Are  Future  Leaders 

The  road  of  learning  to  leading  starts  at  Little  Readers 
Academy.  Oxford  Learning  offers  special  funfilled 
educational  programs  for  Preschoolers.  Age  3-6  years. 
Morning  and  noon  sessions  available. 

Oxford  Learning 
511  Edinburgh  Road  S. , Guelph 
519-826-5365  www.oxfordleaming.com 


hard'Aioie 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph.  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Madag 


FOR  RENT 

New  Brunswick 
Ocean-Front  Cottage  & House 

Private  retreat,  beaches,  cliffs,  sleeps  4 to  7 people. 
Close  to  P.E.I.  Bridge.  Available  May  to  October 
from  8475  per  week. 

CaU  Robert  at  705-944-5997 


EYE  EXAMS  NOW  ARRANGED 

• Eye  Doctor  Prescriptions  Filled 

• Two  Opticians  with  over  49  Years  Combined  Experience 

• Senior’s  Discount  Available 

Scott  Coburn  Optical 

"4  Name  You  Can  Trust  in  Eyewear” 

Mon.-Tbura.  9:30  a.in.-6  p.m. 

Fri.  9:30  a.m.-8  p.m.;  Sat.  9:30  a.m.-4  p.m. 

Telephone  821-2020 

ScoQ  Coburn 

123  WYNDHAM  ST.  N.  Opposite  the  old  Post  Office 

Medical  Students,  Residents  and 
Allied  Health  Professionals! 

Are  you  curious  about  homeopathy? 

Come  learn  the  fundamentals 
of  homeopathic  practice  with  the 

Canadian  Academy  of  Homeopathy 

Foundations  of  Acute  and  Chronic  Prescribing 
Montreal,  June  io-i6 

An  introduction  to  acute  and  chronic  prescribing,  including 
philosophy,  case-taking  and  analysis,  prescription  and  followup. 
Live  case-taking  and  analysis  will  illustrate  the  material. 

20%  discount  for  students  who  register  before  April  sgt 
This  course  is  offered  to  physicians  and  other  prlmery-contact 
health-care  practitioners  and  students  of  these  disciplines. 
Discounted  on-campus  housing  available.  CME  credits  available.  For 
more  Information,  visit  www.homtopalhy.ca/courses.html  or  contact 
us  at  cah@vldeotron.ca  or  514-379-6639,  Ext  33i. 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


“Pond  Gardening”  is  the  focus  of  a 
workshop  April  13  from  9 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum.  Cost  is  $35. 
Registration  and  payment  are 
required  by  March  30.  Call  Ext. 
52358. 


The  Theatre  in  the  Trees  production 
of  Neil  Simon’s  Last  of  the  Red  Hot 
Lovers  runs  Saturdays  until  April  29. 
Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is  8 
p.m.  Cost  is  $53.  To  order  tickets, 
call  Ext.  54110. 


CONCERTS 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
noon-hour  concert  series  continues 
March  23  with  Rosemary  Parks  on 
flute  and  Susan  St.  Amour  on  violin. 
Student  soloists  will  perform  March 
30  and  April  6.  The  concerts  are  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is  free, 
but  donations  are  welcome. 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music 
presents  “A  Weekend  of  Music” 
March  31  and  April  2.  The  Univer- 
sity’s musical  ensembles  will  be 
showcased  at  “Upbeat!”  March  31  at 
8 p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre.  Tick- 
ets are  $22  for  adults,  $14  for  seniors 
and  students.  For  tickets,  call  763- 
3000.  On  April  2,  Prof.  Marta 
McCarthy  leads  the  U of  G Sym- 
phonic Choir  in  “The  Ma^c  of 
Mozart:  Choral  Vespers  and  Other 
Gems”  at  7 p.m.  at  Church  of  Our 
Lady.  Cost  is  $20  for  adults,  $10  for 
students.  For  tickets,  call  Ext.  53988. 


FILM 


“Docuraraa,”  a free  film  series 
hosted  by  the  McLaughlin  Library 
and  the  Central  Student  Association, 
continues  March  23  with  Darwin’s 
Nightmare,  March  30  with  Between 
Midnight  and  the  Rooster's  Crow  and 
April  6 with  The  Wild  Parrots  of  Tele- 
graph Hill.  The  screenings  begin  at  7 
p.m.  in  Thornbrough  1200. 


LECTURE 


Chris  Waltham  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  explores  “Musical 
Physics”  in  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion of  Physicists’  undergraduate 
lecturer  series  March  22  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  113. 


NOTICES 


Occupational  Health  Services’ 
noon-hour  wellness  talks  for 
employees  continue  March  28  with 
fitness  consultant  Marco  Lozej  dis- 
cussing “Sports  Injury  Prevention, 
Management  and  Treatment”  in  UC 
103.  Register  at  kphillip@uoguelph. 
ca. 


The  second  International  Confer- 
ence on  Environmental  Science  and 
Technology  sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Sciences  runs  Aug. 
19  to  22  in  Houston.  For  details,  visit 
www.AASci.org/conference/env/ 
2006/index.html. 


U of  G graduate  Cassie  Campbell, 
captain  of  the  Canadian  women’s 
hockey  team,  which  just  captured  its 
second  consecutive  Olympic  gold 
medal,  will  be  available  to  sign  auto- 
graphs and  answer  questions  April  6 
from  1 to  2:30  p.m.  in  the  Alumni 
House  atrium. 


The  Centre  for  International  Pro- 
grams’ information  sessions  on 
studying  abroad  continue  March  29 
with  a discussion  of  safety,  health 
and  legal  considerations.  It  begins  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  117. 


The  International  Development 
Research  Centre  offers  fellowships 
designed  to  give  Canadian  research- 
ers and  graduate  students  a chance 
to  do  fieldwork  in  collaboration  with 
researchers  in  Peru.  Deadline  for 
applications  is  April  21.  For  details, 
visit  www.consorcio.org  or  wvav. 
idrc.ca/awards. 


READING 


Novelist,  poet  and  activist  Larissa 
Lai  will  read  and  talk  about  her 
work,  including  When  Fox  Is  a Thou- 
snndand  Saif  Fish  Girk  March  22  at  4 
p.m.  in  McLaughlin  384. 


SEMINARS 


The  Ontario  Veterinary  College 
presents  Dr.  Paul  Gully,  Canada’s 
deputy  chief  public  health  officer, 
discussing  "The  Role  of  the  Public 
Health  Agency  of  Canada  in  Interna- 
tional Health”  March  23  at  1:30  p.m. 
inOVC  1713. 


The  microbiology  graduate  student 
seminar  series  continues  March  24 
with  Veronica  Kos  explaining 
“0-Antigen  Synthesis  in  Klebsiella 
pneumoniae”  and  March  31  with 
Stewart  Loker  presenting  “An  Inves- 
tigation for  Potential  Virulence  Fac- 
tors Found  in  the  Poultry  Pathogen 
Bordetella  avium.”  The  seminars 
begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Sci- 
ence and  Nutrition  156. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Pathobiology  seminar  series  is  PhD 
candidate  Xianhus  Yin  discussing 
“Evaluation  of  Potential  Virulence 
Genes  of  £.  coli  0157:H7  in  a Pig 
Model”  March  24.  On  April  7,  the 
topic  is  “Phage  Therapy — And  Now 
for  Something  Completely  Differ- 
ent” with  Andrew  Kropinski  of  the 
Public  Health  Agency  of  Canada’s 
Laboratory  for  Foodborne  Zoo- 
noses. The  talks  are  at  2 p.m.  in 
Pathobiology  2106. 


“Genes,  Jeans  and  Genomes:  Poly- 
ploidy and  the  Evolutionary  History 
of  Cotton”  is  the  focus  of  Jonathan 
Wendel  of  Iowa  State  University  in 
the  Department  of  Integrative  Biol- 
ogy seminar  series  March  28.  On 
April  4,  Ray  Callaway  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana  considers  “Novel 
Biochemical  Weapons  and  Exotic 
Plant  Invasions.”  The  seminars 
begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 


Frans  Pretorius  of  the  University  of 
Alberta  examines  "Simulation  of 
Binary  Black  Hole  Mergers”  in  the 
Department  of  Physics  seminar 
series  March  28  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  101. 


The  Cognitive  Science  Group’s  sem- 
inar series  continues  March  29  with 
psychology  graduate  student 
Michael  Honsberger  discussing 
“Relapse  and  Addiction”  and  April  5 
with  Martin  Daly  of  McMaster  Uni- 
versity exploring  “Competition, 
Inequality  and  Homicide.”  The  sem- 
inars are  at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
231. 


“Philosophy  of  Language,  Philoso- 
phy of  Mind,  Metaphysics  and  Fem- 
inist Theoiy”  is  the  topic  of  Jill 
Rustin  of  Wilfrid  Jlaurier  University 
in  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
seminar  series  March  31  at  3:30  p.m. 
inMacKirmon  120. 


The  Food  Safety  Network  presents 
Gordon  Haybum  of  the  University 
of  Wales  Institute  Cardiff  discussing 
“You  Say  Tomato,  I Say  Tomahto: 
Do  You  Hear  Me?  Do  You  Under- 
stand?” April  6 at  12:30  p.m.  in  OVC 
1715. 


SYMPOSIUM 


“Research  and  Resources:  Managing 
Both  in  an  Increasingly  Small 
World”  is  the  theme  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Biology 
graduate  symposium  March  22  and 
23  from  1 to  5 p.m.  in  the  John  Eccles 
Centre.  Keynote  speakers  are  Barb 
Boysen,  a forest  genetics  specialist 
vrith  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources,  and  Paul  Hoekstra  of 
Syngenta  Crop  Protection  Canada. 
Graduate  students  will  present  their 
research  in  applied  ecology,  biotech- 
nology and  toxicology.  The  event  is 
free  and  open  to  the  public.  For 
more  information,  visit  vmvw. 
envbio.uoguelph.ca. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’ 
"Photoshop  Tidbits”  series  con- 
cludes March  29  with  a session  on 
filters.  TSS  is  offering  an  introduc- 
tion to  WebCT  6 for  experienced 
WebCT  users  March  23  and  28  and 
April  5.  The  TA  discussion  series 
wraps  up  April  6 with  a debriefing 
and  celebration.  For  details  and 
online  registration,  visit  wvw.tss. 
uoguelph.ca. 


THEATRE 


The  drama  program’s  honours  stu- 
dent productions  continue  with 
Extremities  by  William 
Mastrosimone  April  1 to  3 at  8 p.m. 
in  Lower  Massey  Hall  and  Lawrence 
and  Holloman  by  Morris  Penich 
April  5 to  7 at  8 p.m.  in  the  George 
Luscombe  Theatre.  Admission  is  $5. 


The  Wellness  Centre  and  the  Drama 
Students’  Federation  present  the 
2006  International  Guelph  Project 


March  23  to  25  at  8 p.m.  in  Lower 
Massey  Hall.  Written  and  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  U of  G 
community,  the  play  explores  the 
crises,  issues  and  experiences  that 
international  students  face  when 
they  come  to  Canada.  Admission  is 
free. 


The  drama  program’s  final  main- 
stage  production  of  the  academic 
year  is  Irwin  Shaw’s  Bury  the  Dead.  It 
runs  March  28  to  April  1 at  8 p.m.  in 
the  George  Luscombe  Theatre.  Tick- 
ets are  $7  and  $9  and  are  available  in 
Massey  102  or  at  the  door. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Richard  Brain,  Environmental 
Biology,  is  March  24  at  8:30  a.m.  in 
Graham  3301.  The  thesis  is  "Evalua- 
tion of  the  Phytotoxic  Effects  of 
Pharmaceuticals  in  Aquatic  Higher 
Plants.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Keith 
Solomon. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Icy  D’Silva,  Environmental 
Biology,  is  March  27  at  2 p.m.  in 
Graham  3301.  The  thesis  is  “Anti- 
Lipopolysaccharide  Antibody- 
Mediated  Disease  Resistance  Against 
Pseudomonas  aeruginosa  06ad  in 
Tobacco.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Chris 
HaU. 


The  final  examination  of  Bradley 
Shaw,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Food,  Agricultural 
and  Resource  Economics,  is  April  4 
at  10:30  a.m.  in  MacLachlan  107. 
The  thesis  is  “An  Analysis  of  Fish 
Harvesting  Decisions  Under  Para- 
metric and  Structural  Uncertainty.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Glenn  Fox. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


Guelph-Wellington  Women  in  Cri- 
sis is  holding  a fundraising  auction 
and  diimer  March  25  at  5 p.m.  at 
Guelph  Place.  To  order  tickets,  call 
836-1110. 


Action  Read’s  eighth  aimual  “For 
the  Love  of  Words,”  a poetry  and 
music  fundraising  event,  runs  April 
7 from  7:30  to  11  p.m.  at  the  Boat- 
house, 1 16  Gordon  St.  Poets  reading 
from  their  works  will  include  Prof. 
Dionne  Brand,  English  and  Theatre 
Studies,  and  Prof.  Karen  Houle,  Phi- 
losophy. James  Gordon  will  provide 
the  music.  The  evening  will  also  fea- 
ture a silent  auction.  Tickets  are 
available  at  The  Bookshelf, 
Macondo  Books  and  Action  Read. 


Guelph  Little  Theatre  presents 
Shakespeare’s  The  Comedy  of  Errors 
for  three  weekends  beginning  March 
23.  Showtime  is  8 p.m.,  with  a 2 p.m. 
matinee  slated  for  April  2.  For  tick- 
ets, call  821-0270  or  order  online  at 
www.guelphlittletheatre.com. 


Perimeter  Institute’s  lecture  series 
continues  April  5 with  writer,  pianist 
and  composer  Stuart  Isacoff  pre- 


senting “The  Science  of  Music,  the 
Music  of  Science.”  The  multimedia 
presentation  begins  at  7 p.m.  at 
Waterloo  Collegiate  Institute,  300 
Hazel  St.,  Waterloo.  Admission  is 
free,  but  tickets  are  required.  Reserve 
online  at  www.perimeterinstitute.ca 
or  call  519-883-4480. 


The  Guelph  Symphony  Orchestra 
presents  “Masterworks  and  More” 
April  1 at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  River  Run 
Centre.  The  program  will  feature 
Dvorak’s  From  the  New  World  and 
Beethoven’s  Piano  Concerto  No.  5 
performed  by  Todd  Yaniw.  For 
ticket  information,  call  763-3000. 


The  College  Women’s  Club  will  hold 
a coffee  party  April  4 from  10  a.m.  to 
noon  at  Harcourt  United  Church. 
Guest  speaker  is  Prof.  Heather 
Keller,  Family  Relations  and  Applied 
Nutrition.  For  tickets,  call  Joan 
Jenkinson  at  821-3415. 


The  Guelph  International  Resource 
Centre  is  hosting  Ecotour  2006,  a 
fundr^ser  aimed  at  boosting  aware- 
ness of  local  environmental  efforts, 
March  25.  The  day-long  tour  of 
Guelph’s  most  progressive  and  eco- 
logically sound  sites  begins  at  10:30 
a.m.  For  information,  call  822-3110 
or  send  e-mail  to  atthewhim@ 
gmail.com. 


15th  anniversary  this  yejir  with  a 
reunion  of  GYS  alumni  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  choir’s  annual  spring 
concert  May  27  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the 
River  Run  Centre.  As  part  of  the  cel- 
ebration, alumni  are  invited  to  join 
the  current  choir  for  part  of  the  con- 
cert. For  details,  call  821-8574  or 
visit  www.guelphyouthsingers.com. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Guelph  His- 
torical Society  is  April  4 at  7:30  p.m. 
at  St.  Andrew’s  Church.  Guest 
speaker  Susan  Ratcliffe  wUl  discuss 
“The  Mighty  Speed:  The  Lifeblood 
of  Guelph.” 


The  Wellington  County  branch  of 
the  Ontario  Genealogical  Society 
meets  March  28  at  7:30  p.m.  at  122 
Harris  St.  Paul  Taylor,  general  man- 
ager of  Woodlawn  Cemetery 
Memorial  Park,  will  present  "Ceme- 
teries and  Change.” 


Doors  Open  Guelph  2006  runs  April 
22  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  For  infor- 
mation, visit  www.guelpharts.ca/ 
guelphartscouncil,  call  836-3280  or 
send  e-mail  to  gac@sentex.net. 


The  Laurentian  branch  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Environmental  Toxicology 
and  Chemistry  vrill  host  a dirmer 
meeting  April  12  at  5:30  p.m.  at  the 
Officers’  Mess  at  the  Guelph 
Armouries.  Prof.  Keith  Solomon, 
Environmental  Biology,  will  discuss 
“Risks  of  Herbicide  Use  in  the  Con- 
trol of  Cocaine  Production  in 
Colombia.”  For  information,  con- 
tact Tim  Boudreau  at  836-6050,  Ext. 
203,  or  tboudreau@stantec.com. 


Giielph  YoulK  Singers  mart  tteir 
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Ontario  Budget  Includes 
$25M  for  OVC  Research 

Funding  will  support  plans  for  upgrading  veterinary  college’s  facilities 


The  Ontario  budget  unveiled 
last  week  includes  $25  million 
for  the  Animal  Health  Lab  at  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  for 
research  into  emerging  diseases  such 
as  avian  flu  and  West  Nile  virus. 

“We  welcome  this  exciting 
news,”  says  OVC  dean  Elizabeth 
Stone.  “The  University  and  OVC  are 
extremely  grateful  for  this  infra- 
structure funding,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  government  to 
advance  our  knowledge  and  our 
leadership  in  research  on  these  im- 
portant health  concerns.” 

The  newly  armounced  funding 
will  support  the  existing  plan  for  the 
upgrade  of  OVC’s  facilities.  This  in- 
cludes new  diagnostic  units  and 
state-of-the-art  equipment  to  aid  re- 


searchers in  identifying  and  manag- 
ing new  and  emerging  diseases. 

“An  improved  ability  to  diagnose 
infectious  diseases  will  have  a great 
impact  on  the  Canadian  agriculture 
industry,”  says  Stone.  “In  addition, 
many  emerging  diseases  are  ones 
that  can  pass  from  animals  to  hu- 
mans, so  funding  in  this  area  extends 
to  improving  human  welfare  as 
well.” 

President  Alastair  Summerlee 
says  the  new  laboratory  facilities  will 
be  a key  component  of  the  strategic 
plan  to  place  OVC  at  the  forefront  of 
improving  the  health  of  animals, 
people  and  the  environment. 

“The  health  and  welfare  of  our 
province  depend  on  investments 
such  as  this,”  he  says.  “I  applaud  the 


McGuinty  goveriunent;  the  Ontario 
minister  of  agriculttire,  food  and  ru- 
ral affairs,  Leona  Dombrowsky;  and 
Guelph-Wellington  MPP  Liz  San- 
dals for  their  vision  and  support  in 
this  regard.” 

Stone  notes  that  the  field  ofveter- 
inary  medicine  is  gaining  recogni- 
tion around  the  world  for  its 
contributions  to  human  health. 

“The  fact  that  we  are  involved  in 
helping  maintain  the  health  of  peo- 
ple and  not  just  animals  is  one  of  the 
best-kept  secrets  of  our  profession," 
she  says.  “We  are  delighted  that  the 
Ontario  government  has  recognized 
the  importance  of  supporting  veteri- 
nary research  and  the  role  veterinari- 
ans play  in  the  provincial  public 
health  system.” 


Tuition  Framework  Proposed 

Preliminary  budget  to  be  presented  to  Board  of  Governors  April  20 


Tony  Berto  hopes  to  open  a window  on  queer  theatrical  writing  in 
Canada.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


PhD  Student 
Receives  First 
LGBT  Award 

Study  to  look  at  how  queer  people  are  depicted  in  theatre 


The  University  has  released  its 
proposed  multi-year  tuition 
framework  for  tuition  rates  begin- 
ning in  the  2006/2007  academic 
year.  As  reported  previously  in  At 
Guelph,  U of  G anticipates  a gap  of 
about  $8.7  million  between  expendi- 
tures and  expected  revenues  in  its 
preliminary  2006/2007  operating 
budget.  To  help  address  this  short- 
fall, Guelph  has  determined  that 
additional  revenues  from  tuition 
increases  will  be  needed. 

President  Alastair  Summerlee 
met  with  the  Student  Budget  Advi- 
sory Group  March  22  to  discuss  the 
proposal.  The  new  fees  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Uruversity’s  prelimi- 
nary budget,  which  will  be  presented 
to  Board  of  Governors  April  20. 

U of  G’s  fees  reflect  the  new 
framework  for  setting  tuition  that 
was  unveiled  by  the  province  March 
9.  Currently,  tuition  fees  at  Guelph 
are,  on  average,  lower  than  those  at 
other  Ontario  universities. 

The  proposed  increases  in  do- 
mestic tuition  fees  are  as  follows: 

• entering  undergraduate  students, 
4.5  per  cent  ($94  per  semester); 

• entering  undergraduate  students, 
special  programs;  eight  per  cent 
($168  to  $182  per  semester); 

• continuing  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, four  per  cent  ($84  per  se- 
mester); 

• entering  graduate  students,  4.5 


per  cent  ($77  per  semester);  and 
• continuing  graduate  students, 
four  per  cent  ($69  per  semester). 
Tuition  fees  for  all  currently  reg- 
istered international  students  will  be 
frozen  for  the  remainder  of  their 
program.  From  2006/07  onwards, 
the  University  will  introduce  a pro- 
gram fee  for  all  international  stu- 
dents so  they  will  know  the  total  cost 
of  tuition  for  the  normal  duration  of 
their  program  before  they  accept  an 
offer  at  Guelph.  The  new  fees  will  be 
similar  to  international  fees  at  other 
Ontario  universities. 

This  will  mean  a significant  in- 
crease in  tuition  fees,  but  it  will  apply 
only  to  new  entering  students.  The 
proposed  fee  increase  for  entering 
undergraduate  international  stu- 
dents is  $2,000  per  semester  for  reg- 
ular programs  and  $2,500  for 
professional  programs.  The  pro- 
posed increase  for  entering  interna- 
tional graduate  students  is  $1,333 
per  semester  for  all  programs. 

Overall,  the  changes  in  domestic 
and  international  tuition  fees  are  ex- 
pected to  generate  an  additional  $3.7 
million  in  revenue.  Summerlee  had 
said  earlier  that,  given  the  current 
budget  situation,  the  University 
would  be  hard-pressed  not  to  in- 
crease tuition  to  the  new  allowed 
maximum  for  provincially  regulated 
programs. 

The  government  has  also  an- 
nounced significant  changes  to  stu- 


dent financial  aid  programs, 
including  extending  eligibility  for 
access  grants,  which  are  aimed  at 
helping  lower-income  students  gain 
access  to  post-secondary  education. 
This  will  mean  more  money  and  im- 
proved access,  but  it’s  not  clear  how 
this  financial  aid  will  work  or  how 
many  U of  G students  will  benefit. 

Summerlee  says  the  University  is 
currently  reviewing  these  changes 
and  will  combine  the  impact  of  the 
government’s  announcement  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dential Task  Force  on  Accessibility 
to  University  Education  and  seek  to 
direct  financial  aid  to  support  stu- 
dents who  have  not  been  eligible  for 
such  aid  in  the  past.  U of  G will  also 
seek  to  support  graduate  students 
and  international  students  who  will 
be  affected  by  the  proposed  increases 
in  tuition  for  next  year. 

Opportunities  for  public  dis- 
cussion on  all  components  of  the 
budget  will  continue  at  Senate  April 
1 1 and  at  a special  open  forum  to  be 
held  April  19,  the  night  before  B of  G 
meets.  It  begins  at  6;30  p.m.  in  Room 
1714  of  OVC’s  Lifetime  Learning 
Centre.  Due  to  wide  interest  in  the 
budget,  the  location  of  the  April  20  B 
of  G meeting  has  been  changed  to 
accommodate  a larger  audience.  The 
meeting  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
Room  1200  of  the  Thombrough 
Building.  Contact  the  Board  Secre- 
tariat for  tickets. 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

PhD  student  Tony  Berto  is 
the  winner  of  U of  G’s 
inaugural  scholarship  for  lesbian, 
gay,  bisexual  and  transgendered 
studies.  The  award  was  presented 
March  26  during  the  Guelph  leg  of 
the  Wilde  About  Sappho  touring 
literary  festival. 

Sponsored  by  U of  G and  the  Ot- 
tawa-based Lambda  Foundation,  the 
award  is  a step  in  the  right  direction 
for  students  who  are  passionate 
about  evoking  change  and  promot- 
ing understanding  at  a time  when 
society  is  opening  up  its  collective 
mind,  says  Berto.  “I  can  only  hope 
that  it  is  encouraging  for  students 
who  study  queer  subjects.” 

Berto,  who  is  also  an  accom- 
plished playvmght,  is  embarking  on 
a project  that  will  investigate  every 
gay  character  seen  in  a play  on  a pro- 
fessional stage  in  Canada  in  the  past 
10  years.  Among  the  theatres  he  will 


examine  are  Toronto’s  Buddies  in 
Bad  Times,  founded  by  U of  G 
drama  professor  Sky  Gilbert;  Cal- 
gary’s Teatro  Berdache;  and  Van- 
couver’s Pink  Ink  Theatre. 

“I’m  sure  I would  have  had  a dif- 
ficult time  finding  an  adviser  if  I’d 
wanted  to  do  the  kind  of  work  I’m 
doing  now  when  I first  started  um- 
versity  in  the  1980s,”  says  Berto.  He 
earned  a degree  in  wildlife  biology 
from  U of  G in  1986,  worked  as  an 
ornithologist  for  13  years  and  com- 
pleted a master’s  degree  in  theatre  at 
York  University  in  2003.  “I  don’t 
think  there  would  have  been  a sup- 
port system  or  the  general  opmion 
that  what  I was  doing  was  valuable.” 

Through  his  research,  Berto  aims 
to  gain  insight  into  how  queer  peo- 
ple are  depicted  in  theatre  and  the 
public  perception  of  those  charac- 
ters. He  says  the  work  is  important 
because  there’s  little  information 
available  in  this  area  and  no  canon  of  I 
Continued  on  page  10  \ 
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Canvision  Optical 
666  Woolwich  Street 
Guelph,  ON  N1H7GS 


e sure  to  enjoy ^ 
your  career 
and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day., 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more'clearly.^ 


766-7676 


ROYAL  CITY  TRAVEL 

ROYAL  PLAZA  (Norfolk  & Paisley)  Guelph,  ON 

763-3520  www.royalcitytravel.com 
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CARPET  & UPHOLSTERY 
CLEANING 

Your  Family's  Best  Friend 

Steamatic  patented  cleaning  methods 

Removes  soil  and  dust 
accumulations 

Reduces  allergens  like  pollen, 
mould,  fungus  and  dust  mites 
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‘Making  Poverty  History’ 
Focus  of  Symposium 

Universities  must  take  leadership  role  in  eliminating  poverty,  says  Summerlee 


PRESIDENT  Alastair  Summerlee 
is  hosting  an  international 
symposium  April  25  and  26  on 
“Making  Poverty  History:  Doing 
More  of  What  Works.”  It  will  feature 
a roster  of  internationally  recog- 
nized experts  who  will  provide 
candid  accounts  of  the  real 
challenges  facing  the  victims  of 
poverty  around  the  world. 

The  symposium  will  be  held  in 
Rozanski  Hall  and  is  free  and  open  to 
the  public.  Advance  registration  is 
required. 

Elisabeth  Tankeu,  the  African 
Union’s  Commissioner  for  Trade 
and  Industry,  will  give  the  keynote 
address  April  25  at  7 p.m. 

On  April  26  at  9:15  a.m.,  Agnes 
Wakesho  Mwang’ombe  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nairobi  in  Kenya  will  give  a 
“keynote  challenge”  on  “Poverty  Is- 


sues for  Women  and  Youth.”  At  1 
p.m.,  Gerald  HelJeiner  of  the  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies  at 
Trinity  College  will  discuss  “Poverty 
Local,  National  and  International.” 

Wednesday  will  also  feature 
panel  discussions  at  10:30  a.m.  and  2 
p.m.  aimed  at  finding  solutions  to 
poverty.  They  will  feature  partici- 
pants from  UNICEF  Rwanda,  World 
Vision,  the  Pauktuutit  Inuit  Women 
of  Canada,  the  Canadian  Council  for 
International  Co-operation  and  the 
Tamarack  Institute,  as  well  as  schol- 
ars, business  leaders  and  others. 

“Poverty  is  the  universal  barrier 
to  education,  health  and  well-being 
and  is  the  base  of  hunger,  ignorance 
and  disease,”  says  Summerlee.  “It  ex- 
ists everywhere  and  is  an  all-perva- 
sive challenge.  Universities  are 
vibrant,  active  communities  of  peo- 


ple who  are  armed  with  knowledge 
and  experience  and  who  must  take  a 
leadership  role  in  the  elimination  of 
poverty.” 

He  says  universities  can  start  by 
focusing  on  the  areas  they  have  ex- 
pertise in:  influencing  public  opin- 
ion and  public  policy,  motivating 
students  and  communities  to  be- 
come engaged,  contributing  to  inter- 
national development  opportuni- 
ties, and  mobilizing  some  of  the  best 
minds  in  the  country  to  discuss  such 
issues  of  great  social  importance 
with  the  public. 

“Making  Poverty  History”  is  part 
of  a series  of  ongoing  events  U of  G is 
sponsoring  to  engage  the  public  in 
stimulating  discussions  on  emerging 
global  issues.  For  more  information 
and  a registration  form,  visit  www. 
open.uoguelph.ca/poverty. 


Kudos  for  Residence  Life  Team 


This  year’s  winner  of  the  R.P. 

Gilmor  Student  Life  Award  for 
contributions  that  enhance  the 
quality  of  student  life  on  campus  is 
the  residence  life  management  team. 
The  nine-member  group  was 
honoured  at  a reception  held  March 
30. 

The  team  is  made  up  of  full-time 
professional  residence  life  managers 
who  provide  support  to  students  and 
respond  in  times  of  crisis,  set  poli- 
cies, select  and  train  130  residence 
assistants  and  other  student  staff, 
plan  programming,  manage  behav- 
iour problems,  mediate  roommate 
conflicts  and  communicate  with 
parents. 

Also  honoured  at  the  reception 
were  the  recipients  of  the  Andr6  Au- 
ger Citizenship  Award  (Dawn 
Campbell),  the  Brian  D.  Sullivan 
Student  Leadership  Award  (Chris- 
tian Casupanan),  the  Liz  Honegger 
Student  Volunteer  Award  (Jennifer 
Huf&nan),  the  Roberta  Mason 
Rookie  Involvement  Award  (Okimi 
Peters)  and  the  U of  G Alumni  Asso- 


ciation Student  Volunteer  Award 
(Sharon  Chandra). 

The  recipients  of  this  year’s 
Gordon  Nixon  Leadership  Awards 
are  the  Chroma  Leadership  Working 
Group  for  its  conference  on  the  in- 
terconnections among  race,  identity 
and  leadership;  Guelph  Students  for 
Environmental  Change  for  a pilot 
project  aimed  at  energy  conserva- 
tion in  residence;  the  International 


CLASSES  RESUMED  at  the 
University  of  Guelph-Humber 
March  27  following  the  end  of  the 
18-day  strike  at  Ontario  colleges. 

Prof.  John  Walsh,  Guelph- 
Humber’s  vice-provost  and  chief  ac- 
ademic and  executive  officer,  says 
he’s  “terrifically  proud  of  the  way 
our  students,  faculty  and  staff  have 
responded  now  that  the  work  stop- 
page is  over  to  make  sure  that  the  ac- 
ademic semester  can  be  completed.” 


Student  Organization  for  the  annual 
One  World  multicultural  show; 
Oxfom@Guelph  for  a workshop  on 
world  hunger;  Student  Housing  Ser- 
vices and  the  Aboriginal  Resource 
Centre  for  a mural  in  the  south  stu- 
dent lounge:  the  Wellness  Centre’s 
Guelph  International  Project;  and 
the  Women’s  Resource  Centre  for 
programming  and  resources  related 
to  transgender  issues. 


Walsh  says  classes  will  be  ex- 
tended by  a week  and  the  exam  pe- 
riod lengthened  by  three  days. 
“Faculty  are  working  very  closely 
with  students  and  program  heads  to 
make  any  necessary  adjustments  to 
ensure  that  we  meet  all  the  learning 
objectives  in  the  courses  success- 
fully.” 

All  students  will  be  finished  by 
the  end  of  April,  he  says,  and  all 
grades  will  be  submitted  on  time. 


Classes  Resume  at  Guelph-Humber 


**  Repair  **  **  Renovate  ** 

W/Katever  Your  'Project 

Make  It  Happen  1! 
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SKiAicr 

The  How-To  People. 

55  Dawson  Road  On  the  Fergus-Elora  Road 

GUELPH  ELORA 

821-5744  846-5381 


We  Want  to  Know  What  You  Think! 


IF  YOU  haven’t  had  A CHANCE  YET  tO  fill  OUt  the  Af 
Guelph  readership  survey  that  appeared  in  the 
March  22  issue  of  the  newspaper,  please  do  so  by  April 
12.  We  want  to  know  what  you  think  about  the 
publication  and  whether  you  have  any  suggestions  for 
improving  it.  You  can  fill  out  the  survey  online  at 


www.uoguelph.ca/atguelph/survey.  If  you  need  a hard 
copy  of  the  survey,  call  Ext.  56580  or  56581  or  drop  by 
Communications  and  Public  Affairs  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre.  Responses  can  be  anonymous,  but 
if  you’d  like  to  be  included  in  a draw  for  $50,  please 
provide  your  contact  information. 
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NOMINATIONS  SOUGHT  FOR 
PRESIDENrS  STAFF  AWARDS 
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President  Alastair  Summerlee  is 
calling  for  nominations  for  the 
President’s  Awards  for  Exemplary 
Staff  Service.  The  awards  recognize 
employees  who  have  demonstrated 
outstanding  service  and/or  who 
have  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  University  community 
beyond  what  is  expected  of  their 
positions.  Ail  non-academic  fuJl- 
and  part-time  U ofG  staff  who  have 
been  employed  for  at  least  two 
years  are  eligible.  Nomination 
deadline  is  May  3 1 . For  more  infor- 
mation, visit  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
president/exemplaryservice.shtml. 
A hard-copy  nomination  package  is 
available  from  the  Office  of  the 
President  on  Level  4 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre. 


CURE  LOCAL  3913,  UNIVERSITY 
REACH  TENTATIVE  AGREEMENT 

U of  G and  CUPE  Local  3913 
reached  a tentative  settlement 
March  31.  Ratification  will  take 
place  starting  at  an  information 
meeting  April  5 at  5:30  p.m.  (loca- 
tion to  be  announced)  and  continu- 
ing April  6 from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  in 
the  University  Centre  courtyard. 


'LAST  LEaURE'  CELEBRATES 
GRADUATING  STUDENTS 

Cassie  Campbell,  captain  of  the 
Canadian  women’s  hockey  team 
that  captured  its  second  consecutive 
Olympic  gold  medal  in  Turin,  will 
be  among  the  speakers  at  the  fifth 
annual  “Last  Lecture”  for  U of  G’s 
graduating  students  April  7.  It 
begins  at  6 p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall  and  will  also  feature  talks  by 
graduating  arts  student  Talya 
Postan  and  College  of  Arts  dean  Jac- 
queline Murray.  A reception  will 
follow  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre. 


LANEWAY  TO  CLOSE  FOR  DAY 

The  laneway  off  Gordon  Street  into 
Phase  1 of  the  science  complex  will 
be  closed  to  vehicles,  pedestrians 
and  deliveries  April  13  while 
air-handling  units  are  being  hoisted 
onto  the  west  wing  rooftop  of  Phase 
2 of  the  complex. 


GUELPH  READSIAPRIL8 

The  second  annual  Guelph  Reads!,  a 
free  event  organized  by  U of  G stu- 
dents to  celebrate  reading,  runs 
April  8 at  7 p.m.  at  Norfolk  United 
Church,  with  a reception  to  follow. 
Four  community  members,  includ- 
ing Prof.  Sky  Gilbert,  English,  and 
Theatre  Studies,  have  chosen  a book 
that  they  believe  has  created  or  has 
the  potential  to  create  social  change 
and  will  argue  why  their  selection 
should  be  read  by  everyone  in 
Guelph.  People  attending  can  vote 
for  their  favourite  book.  For  details, 
visit  www.guelphreads.org. 


TREK  TO  THE  WEST 

Co-operative  Education  and  Career 
Services  has  partnered  with 
eCampusRecruiter  to  create  a "Trek 
to  the  West”  virtual  job  fair  that 
encourages  companies  in  Western 
Canada  to  post  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  U of  G students.  Jobs 
will  be  listed  until  April  7 on  the 
site,  which  can  be  foimd  at  www. 
careerservices.uoguclph.ca/gowest. 


Looking  at  the  Big  Picture 

International  experts  to  discuss  sustainable  livelihoods  and  ecosystem  health 


Prof.  Tony  Fuller  hopes  the  upcoming  conference  will  foster  new  links 
between  environmental  and  social  agencies.  photo  by  kyle  rodriguez 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

UOF  G WILI.  HOST  an  interna- 
tional conference  called  “Sus- 
tainable Livelihoods  and  Ecosystem 
Health:  Informing  Policy,  Practice 
and  Research”  June  4 to  7. 

Organizers  expect  to  attract 
about  150  delegates,  including  pol- 
icy-makers, researchers,  practitio- 
ners and  students  from  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Europe  interested 
in  social  and  ecological  systems  and 
in  innovative  approaches  to  rural 
development  research. 

Speakers  will  include  Naresh 
Singh,  recently  named  executive 
director  of  a United  Nations  com- 
mission on  the  legal  empowerment 
of  poor  people.  Formerly  director 
general  of  governance  and  social  de- 
velopment with  the  Canadian  Inter- 
national Development  Agency 
(CIDA),  Singh  is  the  co-author  of 
Sustainable  Livelihoods:  Building  on 
the  Wealth  of  the  Poorand  is  a former 
visiting  fellow  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College. 

Also  on  the  roster  is  Mario 
Giampietro,  director  of  the  Unit  of 
Technological  Assessment  at  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Research  on  Food 
and  Nutrition  in  Italy.  He’s  the  au- 
thor of  Multi-Scale  Integrated  Analy- 
sis of  Agroecosystems. 

The  conference  is  intended  not  to 
solve  specific  problems  but  to  allow 
participants  to  share  ideas  and  expe- 
riences about  everything  from  AIDS, 
climate  change  and  disaster  relief  to 
asset-building  and  human  rights, 
says  Prof.  Tony  Fuller  of  the  School 
of  Environmental  Design  and  Rural 
Development  (SEDRD). 

A key  goal  will  be  to  suggest  re- 
search directions  and  projects  for  ac- 
ademics, including  U of  G faculty,  to 
pursue,  says  Fuller.  "That’s  our  main 
contribution.” 

He  underlines  the  big-picture  na- 
ture of  the  planned  discussions,  in- 
tended to  ensure  that  key  players 
consider  the  broad  implications  of 
policies  and  strategies  for  tackling 
threats  to  livelihoods  and  the 
environment. 

For  example,  Fuller  and  other 
Guelph  colleagues  recently  took  part 
in  discussions  about  a pine-beede  in- 
festation threatening  much  of  the 
forest  industry  in  British  Columbia. 
Far  from  being  restricted  to  that  in- 
dustry, however,  those  talks  involved 
officials  from  tourism  and  munici- 
palities as  well  as  enviroiunentaJ 
groups,  aborigine  representatives 
and  academics. 

“It’s  not  just  about  spraying  the 


Members  of  the  University 
community  are  invited  to 
share  their  perceptions  of  and 
experiences  related  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  University’s 
human  rights  policy  at  a town  hall 
session  April  10  from  noon  to  1 p.m. 
in  Room  103  of  the  University 
Centre. 

Hosted  by  the  Human  Rights  and 
Equity  Office  (HREO),  the  session 


pine  beetle,"  he  says.  'This  is  an  op- 
portunity to  think  about  the  com- 
plexity of  the  issues.  It’s  not  about 
problem-solving  but  systems  think- 
ing, where  uncertainty  and  surprise 
are  normal.” 

The  same  big-picture  approach 
has  involved  numerous  players  in 
discussions  over  the  effects  of  cli- 
mate change  on  the  Prairies,  where 
“it’s  imperative  to  take  complexity 
seriously,”  he  says. 

Overseas,  that  approach  is  also 
needed  in  assessing  the  environmen- 
tal impact  of  Nile  perch  introduced 
with  disastrous  effects  in  Lake  Victo- 
ria in  East  Africa  or  in  ensuring  that 
social  and  environmental  issues  are 
considered  in  attempts  to  tackle  the 
HIV-AIDS  epidemic,  says  Fuller.  “It 
becomes  a development  issue,  not 
just  a medical  issue.” 

This  rural  development  confer- 
ence in  Guelph  will  culminate  two 
years’  worth  of  discussions  and  study 
under  a project  headed  by  Fuller 
called  "Building  Institutional 
Capacity.” 

That  project,  funded  jointly  by 
the  University  and  CIDA,  is  in- 


will be  led  by  Geri  Sanson,  a partner 
at  Sanson  & Hart,  Barristers  and  So- 
licitors, who  has  been  retained  to 
conduct  a policy  review  of  U of  G’s 
human  rights  policy  and  procedures, 
which  were  approved  by  Board  of 
Governors  in  2002. 

As  part  of  the  approval  process, 
the  University  agreed  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  policy  and  proce- 
dures through  a review  once  every 


tended  to  support  rural  develop-  I 
meat  research  and  policy  discussions  I 
involving  policy-makers  and  devel-  | 
opment  agencies. 

“CIDA  came  to  Guelph  with  the 
project  because  of  our  proven  lead- 
ership in  international  development 
and  Canadian  rural  development,” 
he  says.  "This  is  one  of  the  great 
strengths  of  Guelph.  This  will  give 
the  University  more  exposure  in  in- 
ternational development.” 

Fuller  hopes  the  conference  will 
foster  new  links  between  environ- 
mental and  social  agencies.  They’re 
the  kinds  of  connections  he  says  are 
needed  to  cope  with,  or  even  antici- 
pate, the  effects  of  an  epidemic  or  en- 
vironmental disaster,  from  HIV- 
AIDS  in  Africa  to  a tsunami  in 
Southeast  Asia.  "You  have  to  mesh 
the  ecological  side  with  the  human 
side,"  he  says. 

This  conference  is  sponsored  by 
the  Office  of  Research  and  SEDRD. 
For  more  information,  visit  www. 
sleshconference2006.com  or  contact 
conference  organizer  Mary  Rankin 
at  mrankin@uoguelph.ca  or  Fuller  at 
tfriller@uoguelph.ca. 


three  years. 

Sanson  is  conducting  the  review 
this  month,  primarily  through  a se- 
ries of  consultations  with  U of  G em- 
ployees and  students. 

Following  the  consultations  and 
analysis,  she  will  prepare  a report  for 
the  HREO  director  that  will  include 
recommendations  for  any  possible 
changes  to  the  policy  and/or  proce- 
dures. 


people 

SOLOMON  TO  BE  RECOGNIZED 

Prof.  Keith  Solomon,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  is  this  year’s  vrinner  of 
the  Environmental  Education 
Award  presented  by  SETAC  (Soci- 
ety of  Environmental  Toxicology 
and  Chemistry)  Europe.  The  award 
recognizes  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  about  environmental 
sciences  and  will  be  presented  next 
month  at  the  16th  Annual  SETAC 
Europe  Conference  in  The  Hague. 


AGRICULTURAL  HALL  OF  FAME 
ANNOUNCES  2006  INDUaEES 

Retired  engineering  professor  Ross 
Irwin  and  the  late  OAC  professor 
Stan  Young  are  two  of  eight  people 
who  will  be  inducted  into  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame 
in  Milton  June  11.  Irwin,  who  i 
taught  at  U of  G for  36  years,  helped  I 
chart  the  course  for  drainage  and  ! 
soil  water  management  throughout  ! 
Ontario  and  parts  of  the  United  1 
States.  Young,  who  died  in  2004,  j 
taught  crop  science  and  co-  i 
ordinated  agricultural  extension  at  | 
U of  G for  33  years.  He  also  served  | 
for  five  years  as  director  of  the  asso-  | 
date  diploma  program  in  agricul-  [ 
ture.  For  tickets  to  the  induction,  | 
call  905-878-8151. 


HISTORY  PROFS  GIVE 
INTERNATIONAL  TALKS 

Several  members  of  the  Department 
of  History  have  recently  given  talks 
at  international  conferences.  Prof. 
Susan  Nance  presented  "On  the  I 
Politics  of  Cultural  Difference:  Per-  I 
formances  of  'Authentic’  Identity  | 
by^MidAVe  Eastern  and  American 
Vaudeville  Magidans.  1900-1940"  I 
at  the  America  in  the  Middle  1 
East/The  Middle  East  in  America 
conference  hosted  by  the  Center  for 
American  Studies  and  Researdi  at 
the  American  University  of  Beirut, 
Lebanon.  Prof.  Karen  Racine  orga- 
nized and  chaired  a session  on 
’ “Armies  and  Identities  in  Spanish- 
; American  Independence"  at  the 
I American  Historical  Association/  ' 
j Conference  ofLatin  American  His-  ; 

I torians  in  Philadelphia.  Prof,  i 
j Norman  Smith  discussed  “Triangu-  , 
lating  a Colonial  Careen  Mei  Niang 
j in  Beijing,  Japan  and  Manchukuo” 
at  the  southeast  conference  of  the 
Assodation  for  Asian  Studies  in 
Atlanta. 


KUDOS  FOR  GRYPHONS 

More  than  600  U of  G athletes  and 
coaches  turned  out  for  the  annual 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  Awards 
Night  March  31.  Laura  Moulton,  a 
cross-country  and  track  Gryphon, 
was  named  Female  Athlete  of  the 
Year.  Male  Athlete  of  the  Year  hon- 
ours went  to  hockey  Gryphon  Jesse 
Pyatt.  For  a list  of  all  the  award  win- 
ners, visit  www.gryphons.ca/static/ 
var_banquet06.htm. 


POSTERS  CAPTURE  TOP  PRIZES 

U of  G students  captured  all  the  top 
prizes  at  the  student  poster  compe- 
tition held  at  the  2006  Ontario  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Conference.  First- 
and  second-place  winners  were 
both  from  the  Department  of  Plant 
Agriculture  — Dan  Madean  and 
Cheryl  Trueman.  Third  place  went 
to  Mona  Moineddin,  Environmen- 
tal Biology. 


Human  Rights  Policy  Focus  of  Town  Hall  Session 
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focus 

On  the  Research  Ball 


Dave  Reinhan,  director  of  research  accourrts  arrd  infrastructure 
programs  in  the  Office  of  Research,  (ikes  to  keep  things  balanced, 
literally.  Here  he  sits  on  the  exercise  ball  he  uses  as  an  office  chair. 


Leading-Edge 
Research  Gets 
Nearly  $800,000 
in  CFI  Support 

Projects  include  OVC  study  that  will  foster  collaboration 
between  veterinary  and  human  health-care  institutions 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

UOF  G iS  RANKED  among  the 
most  research-intensive 
universities  in  Canada,  and  Dave 
Reinhart,  director  of  research 
accounts  and  infrastructure 
programs  in  the  Office  of  Research, 
is  one  of  the  people  who  has  helped 
make  that  happen. 

Reinhart  spends  his  days  work- 
ing with  researchers  and  sponsors  to 
help  gamer  millions  of  dollars  in  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  University 
each  year  and  to  make  sure  the 
awards  are  being  spent  in  compli- 
ance with  the  intentions  set  out  by 
the  sponsors  funding  them. 

This  year  alone,  he’ll  manage  well 
over  1,000  project  accounts,  with 
funding  sources  including  the  Can- 
ada Foundation  for  Innovation,  the 
Canada  Research  Chairs,  the  On- 
tario Early  Researcher  Award, 
Tri-Council  and  a variety  of 
industry  partners. 

"These  awards  allow  us  to  push 
tl^e  boundaries  of  research  and  at- 
tract new  researchers  to  U of  G,”  he 
says. 

Reinhart  steps  into  the  picture  to 
work  with  the  researchers  in  the 
post-award  phase  to  make  sure  their 
original  proposal  is  still  on  course. 
He’s  responsible  for  signing  off  and 
giving  final  approval  of  each  ac- 
count, and  CTedits  his  team  of  six 
staff  for  their  expertise  in  financial 
administration,  infrastructure  pro- 
) grams  and  Oie  protection  of 
intellectual  property. 

“They  really  are  my  front  line 
and  do  an  amazing  job  of  managing 
an  exceptional  amount  of  work.” 
He’s  also  responsible  for  the  fi- 
nancial accountability  of  University 
research  projects  and  for  ensuring 
that  research  awards  are  in  accord- 
ance with  U of  G and  sponsor  poli- 
cies and  procedures. 

'Tra  a gatekeeper  and  risk  man- 
ager in  a sense  because  I don’t  want 
to  jeopardize  our  relationship  be- 
tween the  sponsor  and  the  institu- 
tion," he  says.  “We  have  to  balance 
both  sides.” 

Reinhart  studied  business  at 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University  and  was  a 
tax  consultant  for  Ernst  and  Young 
before  becoming  an  accountant  for  a 
property  management  company.  He 
joined  U of  G in  2000,  initially  hired 
by  Alumni  Affairs  and  Development 


as  treasury  manager.  He  moved  to 
the  Office  of  Research  as  manager  of 
infrastructure  programs  in  2001  and 
into  his  current  position  three  years 
later. 

Ever-increasing  accountability  in 
terms  of  documenting  research  dol- 
lars is  a reality,  says  Reinhart,  adding 
that  although  researchers  are  re- 
quired to  do  more  paperwork 
than  ever  before,  he  works  to  make 
that  process  easier  for  those  who 
may  be  developing  their  first  infra- 
structure proposal  or  those  who 
have  had  lengthy  research  careers 
but  haven’t  had  much  involvement 
in  the  administrative  work 
surrounding  their  awards. 

“It  can  be  a challenge,  and  it  can 


be  frustrating  because  the  paper- 
work needs  to  match  every  single 
dollar  spent,  but  we  have  to  work 
through  it,”  he  says. 

Educating  researchers  about  the 
different  kinds  of  awards  available 
and  which  ones  are  eligible  for 
matching  or  in-kind  funds  is  an- 
other important  element  of  his 
work, 

Reinhart  says  the  most  satisfying 
part  of  his  job  is  navigating  the  sys- 
tem with  researchers  and  finding  so- 
lutions so  they  can  proceed  with 
their  projects. 

“We  want  everyone  who’s  eligi- 
ble to  apply  for  these  awards,  and  we 
want  to  share  our  knowledge  to 
make  the  process  more  manage- 
able,” 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

SEVEN  U OF  G researchers 
working  on  leading-edge 
projects  ranging  from  a comparative 
epilepsy  program  to  the  study  of 
body  composition  and  energy 
metabolism  received  a total  of 
nearly  $800,000  in  support  last  week 
from  the  Canada  Foundation  for 
Innovation  (CFI)  and  its  new 
Leaders  Opportunities  Fund  (LOF) 
program.  Guelph  was  among  35 
universities  awarded  a total  of  $23.6 
million  to  support  new  research. 

"These  awards  demonstrate  not 
only  the  breadth  of  research  and 
scholarship  at  the  University  of 
Guelph  but  also  the  high  quality  of 
the  applicants  who  are  helping  to 
shape  the  University’s  future  im- 
pacts on  society,”  says  Prof.  Alan 
Wildeman,  vice-president  (re- 
search). “We  are  again  grateful  to 
the  CFI  for  its  support.” 

Among  the  award  recipients  is 
Prof.  Roberto  Poma,  Clinical  Stud- 
ies, who  received  $80,836  to  develop 
a program  that  will  compare  canine 
and  human  epilepsy. 

“The  disease  is  very  similar  in 
both  species,”  says  Poma.  “This  re- 
search will  foster  iimovative  collabo- 
ration between  veterinary  and 
human  health-care  institutions  fo- 
cusing on  similarities  of  the  disease 
and  target  important  aspects  of  the 
disorder,  including  physiology, 
diagnosis  and  treatment.” 

Prof.  Andrea  Buchholz,  Family 
Relations  and  AppUed  Nutrition,  re- 
ceived $159,594  to  establish  a hu- 
man body  composition  and  energy 
metabolism  laboratory,  which  will 
be  the  only  facility  in  Ontario  capa- 
ble of  measuring  fat  mass  and 
fat-free  mass  and  energy  expendi- 
ture in  a “one-stop  shopping” 
fashion. 

“The  lab  will  also  have  the  capa- 
bility of  doing  diet  analysis  and  tak- 


ing, processing  and  storing 
biological  samples  for  analysis  of 
metabolic  risk  factors,”  says 
Buchholz.  “This  facility  will  allow 
me  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  exercise, 
diet  and  supplement  interventions 
designed  to  modify  body  fat,  muscle 
mass  and  bone  mineral  mass.  This, 
in  turn,  can  help  reduce  the  risk  of 
chronic  disease  and  improve  human 
health  and  performance.” 

U of  G’s  other  LOF  recipients  are: 

• Prof.  Carol  Armstrong,  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences, $124,907  to  studythe 
development  of  pattern  forma- 
tion in  the  cerebellum,  the  part  of 
the  brain  responsible  for  motor 
co-ordination; 

• Prof.  John  Armstrong,  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences,  $124,773  to  explore 
presynaptic  mechanisms  that 
control  how  neurotransmitters  in 
the  brain  are  released; 

• Prof.  Stefano  Gregori,  Engineer- 
ing, $135,004  for  a lab  to  develop 
new  analog  integrated  circuits  and 
microsystems; 

• Prof.  Helen  Hambly,  Environ- 
mental Design  and  Rtiral  Devel- 
opment, $44,013  for  multimedia 
information  and  communication 
research  for  rural  development; 
and 

• Prof.  Jaideep  Mathur,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, $124,385  for  a laser  scan- 
ning microscope  for  live  imaging 
of  subcellular  responses  to  envi- 
ronmental stimuli. 

The  LOF  builds  on  the  New  Op- 
portunities Fund,  the  Canada  Re- 
search Chairs  Infrastructure  Fund 
and  the  Career  Awards  Fund,  and 
was  created  to  reflect  Canada’s 
fast-evolving  research  environment 
and  to  give  Canadian  universities  the 
added  flexibility  they  need  to  attract 
and  retain  the  very  best  of  today’s 
and  tomorrow’s  researchers  at  a 
time  of  intense  international 
competition  for  leading  faculty. 


New  Organic  Dairy  Centre  to  Open  at  Alfred 

Agricultural  Adaptation  Council,  Dairy  Farmers  of  Ontario,  OMAFRA  support  initiative 


Anew  centre  that  will  bring 
together  resources  and  exper- 
tise to  provide  ongoing  research  into 
the  science  of  organic  dairy  produc- 
tion will  open  at  College  d’Alfred. 

The  announcement  was  made 
April  3 by  U of  G and  the  Agricul- 
tural Adaptation  Council  (AAC). 
The  Centre  for  Organic  Dairy  Re- 
search is  being  supported  by  a 
$600,000  allocation  from  the  AAC 
through  Agriculture  and  Agri-Food 
Canada.  AAC  is  a non-profit  coali- 


tion of  66  Ontario  agricultural, 
agri-food  and  rural  organizations. 
Additional  support  was  provided  by 
Dairy  Farmers  of  Ontario  and  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs. 

“This  is  great  news  for  College 
d’Alfred.”  says  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman, 
vice-president  (research).  “This  will 
establish  Alfred  as  an  important  re- 
search node  within  Ontario  and  will 
provide  the  province  with  a focused 
effort  in  organic  agricultural  pro- 


duction. We  are  grateful  to  the  AAC 
for  its  support.” 

The  centre  will  include  a certified 
organic  dairy  herd  and  associated  re- 
search facilities,  and  will  operate  on  a 
cost-recovery  basis  funded  by  milk 
sales.  It  will  also  be  a conduit  for  in- 
formation and  technology  generated 
by  research  at  other  institutions  in 
North  America  and  Europe,  and  will 
operate  in  both  English  and  French. 
Research  conducted  at  the  facility 
will  be  coupled  with  outreach  efforts 


designed  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
the  knowledge  and  technology  to  the 
dairy  industry,  both  organic  and 
conventional. 

“Dairy  farming  is  one  sector 
where  high  demand  is  creating  sig- 
nificant opportunities  for  growth,” 
says  Marcel  Couture,  College 
d’ Alfred’s  acting  director.  “It  re- 
quires support  in  the  form  of  scien- 
tifically grounded  research  and 
technology,  which  we  will  be  able  to 
provide  through  this  new  centre.” 


Consumer  demand  for  organi- 
cally produced  food  is  growing  by  1 5 
to  20  per  cent  a year  in  Canada.  But 
the  Canadian  supply  is  unable  to 
meet  the  demand,  so  about  85  per 
cent  of  the  organic  food  sold  here  is 
currently  imported. 

The  Centre  for  Organic  Dairy 
Researcli  will  be  overseen  by  an  exec- 
utive director  and  an  advisory  com- 
mittee made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  dairy  industry,  farmers,  proces- 
sors and  producer  organizations. 
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Adopt-A-Gryphon  Program  Takes  Flight 

Fundraising  initiative  garners  more  than  $137,000  to  date  to  support  UofG's  varsity  teams 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Many  people  have  invited  a 
well-known  winged  creature 
with  an  eagle  head  and  lion  body  into 
their  lives  over  the  past  year  through 
a new  funding  program  that  aims  to 
help  U of  G student-athletes  achieve 
excellence  in  their  sport. 

Since  May  2005,  Guelph  stu- 
dents, staff,  faculty  and  alumni,  as 
well  as  community  members  and 
friends  and  family  of  Gryphon  stu- 
dent-athletes, have  been  raising  the 
profile  of  U of  G’s  varsity  sports 
teams  through  donations  to  the  new 
Adopt-A-Gryphon  program. 

The  program  was  initiated  by  di- 
rector of  athletics  Tom  Kendall  and 
executed  by  Sue  Lawrenson,  then 
manager  of  student  advancement  in 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Development 
(she  is  currently  acting  director  of 
alumni  affairs),  who  took  the  Gry- 
phon football  program's  fundraising 
model  and  revised  and  expanded  it 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  all 
teams  to  generate  additional  funding 
for  varsity  student-athletes. 

“Gryphon  alumni  have  great  pas- 
sion for  the  University  and  their  for- 
mer teams,”  says  Joanne  Shoveller, 
vice-president  (alumni  affairs  and 
development).  “The  Adopt-A-Gry- 
phon  program  provides  a perfect  ve- 
hicle to  transform  their  moral 
support  into  an  active  contribution. 
Many  alumni  actually  thanked  Sue 
for  the  opportunity  thia  gave  them  to 
support  athletics  in  a meaningful, 
tangible  way.” 

Kendall  says  it’s  important  for 
universities  to  pursue  excellence, 
whether  through  academics,  re- 
search or  athletics. 

“Universities  are  places  where  ex- 
cellence is  within  everyone’s  reach, 
and  high-performance  training  and 
elite  competition  are  crucial  if  that  is 
to  be  achieved,”  he  says.  “Our  goal  is 
to  give  our  athletes  the  best  possible 
experiences  and  opportunities  that 
will  help  them  reach  their  potential. 
An  investment  in  our  athletes  repre- 


sents an  investment  in  the  future  of 
our  young  people,  and  you  can’t 
place  a dollar  value  on  all  this 
program  has  to  offer.” 

In  its  first  year,  the  Adopt- A-Gry- 
phon  program,  which  directs  1 00  per 
cent  of  its  donations  into  varsity 
teams,  has  generated  more  than 
$137,000.  The  money  is  used  for 
things  that  aren’t  covered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Athletics’  operating 
budget,  including  expenses  incurred 
through  exhibition  tournaments 
and  out-of-conference  competi- 
tions, specialized  equipment  and 
training  aids,  and  additional  training 
opportunities  for  student-athletes. 

"It’s  a program  that’s  offered  at 
most  institutions  in  the  country,” 
says  Kendall.  “When  I was  hired,  I 
thought  it  would  be  a good  way  to 
generate  funds.  Anyone  who  wants 
to  support  an  athlete  or  a team  can 
Adopt-A-Gryphon.  Donors  receive  a 
tax  receipt  for  their  donation,  but 
more  important,  they  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  they’ve 
helped  an  athlete  succeed.” 

The  Gryphon  track-and-field 
program  has  been  using  its  sponsor- 
ship dollars  to  support  its  training 


camp  in  Florida  and  subsidize  travel 
to  out-of-conference  competitions, 
says  coach  Dave  Scott-Thomas. 

“Increased  support  enhances  the 
collegiate  experience  for  athletes  and 
is  a great  piece  of  the  educational 
puzzle,”  he  says,  adding  that  funding 
affects  current  and  future  stu- 
dent-athletes alike.  “This  funding 
begins  to  bring  us  to  a level  of  sup- 
port equivalent  to  the  better-funded 
teams  in  Canadian  Interuniversity 
Sport  To  attract  stronger  talent,  you 
have  to  show  reasons  why  they’d 
benefit  from  coming  to  Guelph.” 

The  women’s  field  hockey  team  is 
able  to  make  its  first  trip  abroad  this 
month  as  a result  of  campaign  pro- 
ceeds. To  date,  team  members  have 
raised  more  than  $14,000  and  tvill 
travel  to  England  April  25  to  May  5 
to  compete  against  some  of  the  top 
teams  in  that  country. 

“To  continue  to  strive  for  this 
success,  we  must  find  resources  to 
provide  additional  support  for 
things  that  would  otherwise  be  unaf- 
fordable,” says  field  hockey  head 
coach  Michelle  Turley,  referring  to 
her  team’s  stellar  2005/2006  season, 
when  it  earned  a first-ever  Ontario 


University  Athletics  silver  medal  and 
a fourth-place  finish  at  the  national 
championships. 

‘We’re  looking  forward  to  repre- 
senting Guelph  in  England  as  ath- 
letes and  ambassadors  and  using  this 
opportunity  not  only  to  experience 
international  play  but  also  to  learn 
about  the  culture  and  history  of  the 
towns  we’ll  visit.”  Turley  says. 

Cultural  experiences  are  also  on 
the  mind  of  Kendall,  who  says  that, 
in  addition  to  the  trip  planned  by 
Turley,  the  women’s  ice  hockey  team 
and  head  coach  Chuck  Wv^t  were 
a ble  to  era  vel  to  Sweden  last  year  with 
the  same  goals  in  mind. 

“A  trip  to  Europe  isn’t  just  a trip 
to  Europe  to  play  hockey,”  says 
Kendall.  “It’s  an  opportunity  to 
build  fiiendships  and  international 
understanding,  and  that’s  an  impor- 
tant part  of  education.” 

He  notes  that  the  ice  hockey 
team’s  trip  resulted  in  a Swedish 
team  coming  to  Guelph  for  an  ex- 
change this  year. 

Wight  credits  the  Adopt-A-Gry- 
phon program  with  taking  his  team’s 
fundraising  efforts  to  a new  level.  In 
addition  to  facilitating  competition 


and  cultural  exchanges,  the  program 
is  a fresh  way  to  engage  former 
Guelph  students  and  Gryphon  ath- 
letes with  their  alma  mater  and  con- 
nect the  players  with  donors,  he  says. 

“The  program  has  allowed  Gry- 
phon athletics  to  enhance  its  pres- 
ence and  exposure  in  the  commimity 
and  has  also  brought  alumni  back 
into  the  fold,”  says  Wight,  who  used 
funds  raised  by  his  team  this  year  to 
buy  equipment  and  pay  for  expenses 
incurred  for  out-of-conference  play. 
Another  major  benefit  that  extends 
beyond  the  travel  and  equipment 
support  is  the  opportunity  athletes 
have  to  promote  tlieir  sport,  connect 
vrith  others  and  build  their  confi- 
dence and  interpersonal  skills 
through  networking,  he  says. 

Cynthia  McQueen,  who  played 
soccer  for  the  Gryphons  from  1995 
to  1997,  and  her  husband,  Ian,  are 
two  of  the  many  alumni  who  have 
supported  the  Adopt-A-Gryphon 
program  in  its  first  year. 

“Our  time  at  Guelph  was  made  all 
the  more  valuable  because  of  the 
sports  we  played,”  says  Cynthia,  not- 
ing that  the  demands  of  a full  course 
load  and  playing  a varsity  sport 
helped  her  learn  about  time  manage- 
ment and  understand  the  power  of 
teamwork  and  the  importance  of 
discipline. 

“Our  academics  combined  with 
our  .ithlctics  put  us  in  a very  good 
posvfioti  to  succeed  when  we  left, 
Guelph.  We  were  fortunate  to  have 
that  opportunity,  and  we  support  the 
teams  now  to  give  other  students  the 
opportunity  we  had.” 

Ian,  who  played  football  from 
1995  to  1997,  says  he’s  still  as  com- 
petitive now  as  he  was  as  a stu- 
dent-athlete and  contributes  to  the 
Adopt-A-Gryphon  program  because 
he  wants  to  see  U of  G do  well. 

“I  didn’t  like  to  lose  back  then, 
and  now  that  we’re  in  the  stands,  we 
still  want  Guelph  to  win.” 

For  more  information  about  the 
Adopt-A-Gryphon  program,  visit 
WWW.  gryphons.ca. 


Co-op  Student,  Employer  of  the  Year  Honoured 

Work-term  placements  with  National  Research  Council  result  in  patent  application,  journal  publication  


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

During  the  past  three  years,  Marc 
Lamoureux  has  been  learning  about 
science  in  a way  that’s  resulted  in  a patent 
application  and  his  work  being  published  in 
the  Canadian  Journal  of  Chemistry.  The  patent, 
which  lists  him  as  co-inventor,  is  related  to  a 
chemical  structure  that  will  be  useful  in 
identifying  and  targeting  an  organism  that  is  a 
major  cause  of  bacterial  food  poisoning. 

In  addition,  Lamoureux  was  acknowledged 
for  technical  assistance  in  articles  published  in 
Molecular  Miaobiology,  FEBS  Journal  and 
Journal  of  Bacteriology,  and  he  co-authored  re- 
search posters  that  were  presented  in  Ottawa 
and  Australia. 

Not  bad  for  a U of  G student  who  hadn’t  yet 
completed  his  undergraduate  degree. 

Lamoureux  spent  four  co-op  work  terms  at 
the  National  Research  Council  (NRC)  of  Can- 


ada’s Institute  for  Biological  Sciences  and  was 
honoured  in  March  with  U of  G’s  Co-op  Stu- 
dent of  the  Year  Award.  He  graduated  in 
February. 

“It’s  been  an  invaluable  learning  experience 
and  helped  me  tremendously  on  an  academic 
level.”  he  says.  “My  experience  at  NRC  has 
given  me  such  an  academic  advantage  over  the 
years  and  proved  to  be  especially  helpful  in  my 
last  semester.” 

He  is  currently  working  at  NRC  with  his 
former  supervisor  and  getting  ready  to  start 
graduate  work  in  medical  physics  in  the  fall.  Al- 
though he  has  yet  to  decide  which  school  to  at- 
tend, he  is  armed  with  a Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council  Graduate 
Scholarship  valued  at  $17,500.  In  addition  to 
his  co-op  award  from  Guelph,  he  received  an 
honourable  mention  in  the  national  co-op 
student  of  the  year  competition. 

"My  work  terms  at  NRC  enhanced  my  re- 


search skills  and  knowledge  dramatically  be- 
cause they  involved  a broad  range  of  subjects, 
including  physics,  animal  science,  structural 
biology  and  genetics,”  says  Lamoureux.  “In  ad- 
dition, my  co-op  experience  has  built  up  my 
confidence  not  only  as  a scientist  but  also  as  a 
public  speaker  and  a team  member.” 

The  Co-op  Employer  of  the  Year  Award  was 
presented  to  Jeanne  Bank  on  behalf  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Standards  Association  (CSA),  a 
not-for-profit  membership-based  association 
serving  business,  industry,  government  and 
consumers  in  Canada  and  around  the  world. 

Over  the  past  seven  years,  the  CSA  has  em- 
ployed a total  of  23  co-op  students  from 
Guelph’s  marketing  and  consumer  studies, 
family  and  social  relations,  psychology  and 
gerontology  programs. 

Jaime-Lee  Brown,  a student  nominator  of 
the  CSA  and  a graduate  of  Guelph’s  psychology 
co-op  program,  completed  a work  term  with 


the  CSA,  where  she  gained  a solid  base  of 
knowledge  and  experience  in  consumer  policy 
and  standards  development. 

"My  term  at  the  CSA  was  a wonderful 
learning  experience,”  says  Brown.  She  attnb- 
utes  the  success  of  her  placement  to  Bank,  her 
CSA  supervisor,  ‘Svho  was  always  mindful  that 
tasks  and  projects  assigned  to  me  were  in  line 
with  my  learning  goals.” 

Previous  recipients  of  the  award  are 
Uniroyal  Chemical  Ltd.,  Sybase  Inc.,  McNeU 
Consumer  Healthcare  and  the  Toronto  office 
of  Acres  & Associated  Environmental  Limited. 

Also  honoured  at  the  awards  presentation 
were  Melissa  Koschmider  (Co-op  Student  In- 
volvement Award),  Adam  Crossley  (Kenneth 
James  Berg  Memorial  Scholarship),  Kate 
Oostrom  (Guelph  Trillium  Rotary  Award  for 
Work-Term  Excellence)  and  Lukas  Beaton 
(CIBC  Co-op  Work  Report  Excellence 
Award). 
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Guelph  Scientists  Set  to  Help  Tackle  Obesity 

Ottawa  announces  new  funding  for  research  network  to  help  fight  growing  epidemic  that  threatens  the  health  of  millions  of  Canadians 


1 BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

I 

Guelph  researchers  will  play 
a key  role  in  a new  national 
I group  intended  to  help  fight  a 
i growing  epidemic  in  obesity  that 
threatens  the  health  of  millions  of 
Canadians. 

The  Canadian  Obesity  Network 
(CON),  one  of  6ve  new  federal  Net- 
works of  Centres  of  Excellence,  will 
include  about  12  scientists  from  the 
departments  of  Human  Health  and 
Nutritional  Sciences  (HHNS),  Food 
Science,  and  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  says  Prof.  Terry 
Graham,  HHNS  chair. 

Funding  for  the  new  network 
worth  $800,000  over  two  years  was 
announced  late  last  month  by  the 
federal  government.  The  group  will 
bring  together  researchers,  health 
professionals,  industry  and  policy- 
makers to  study,  prevent  and  reduce 
the  health  and  economic  conse- 
quences of  excess  body  weight. 

"More  than  half  of  the  Canadian 
population  is  classified  as  overweight 
or  obese,”  says  Graham,  referring  to 
statistics  that  show  excess  body 
weight  affects  an  estimated  18  mil- 
lion Canadians. 

“What  people  often  lose  sight  of 
is  that  obesity  is  often  associated 
with  many  other  diseases.  There  are 
about  two  million  Canadians  with 
type  2 diabetes.  Not  only  are  those 
numbers  increasing,  but  also  the  age 

Iaf  which  people  are  developing  the 
disease  is  decreasing.” 

People  with  type  2 diabetes  are  at 
greater  risk  of  developing  cardiovas- 
cular disease  and  eye  and  kidney 
damage.  Obesity  also  increases  the 
risk  of  developing  several  kinds  of 
cancer,  adds  Graham. 

The  initial  funding,  announced 
March  27,  will  help  establish  the  new 


network  and  kick  off  major  research 
programs  involving  scientists  at  21 
universities,  more  than  10  interna- 
tional institutes  in  North  America 
and  Europe,  15  non-profit  organiza- 
tions and  20  industry  partners. 

“The  Canadian  Obesity  Network 
will  provide  an  urgently  needed  re- 
sponse to  this  growing  epidemic  af- 
fecting 18  million  obese  and 
overweight  Canadians  and  costing 
the  Canadian  health-care  system  in 
excess  of  $4.3  billion  annually,”  says 
McMaster  University  researcher 
Arya  Sharma,  scientific  director  of 
the  CON. 

Guelph  vrill  play  a “dominant 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Anew  relationship  between 
the  University  of  Guelph  and 
Royal  Botanical  Gardens  (RBG) 
means  new  research  opportunities 
and  an  enhanced  exchange  of 
information  between  the  two.  A 
memorandum  of  understanding 
esfablishing  a reseaicb  partnership 
was  signed  March  29  in  Hamilton  by 
president  Alastair  Summerlee  and 
Mark  Runciman,  acting  executive 
director  of  RBG. 

“The  University  and  RBG  both 
have  a wealth  of  knowledge  in  the 
fields  of  horticulture  and  biodiver- 
sity and  offer  programming  and  edu- 
cation that  is  complementary,”  says 


role”  in  the  network  through  studies 
of  nutrition,  metabolism  and  obesity 
interactions,  says  Graham.  “We 
bring  a really  multidisciplinary  team 
to  the  table.” 

HHNS  professor  Arend  Bonen, 
Canada  Research  Chair  in  Metabo- 
lism and  Health,  will  lead  a network 
team  focusing  on  the  role  of  fat  and 
muscle  in  obesity.  His  own  studies 
suggest  that  hormones  and  meta- 
bolic signals  in  these  tissues  in  people 
with  excess  body  weight  lead  to  car- 
diovascular disease  and  diabetes. 

CON  members  from  three  U of  G 
colleges  will  also  draw  on  long- 
standing connections  with  local  and 


Summerlee.  “This  agreement  will  al- 
low us  to  explore  our  vision  for  a col- 
laborative partnership  that  will  make 
optimal  use  of  the  strengths  of  each 
institution.” 

Issues  to  be  explored  under  the 
partnership  include  the  possibility  of 
collaborative  research  and  promo- 
tion of  the  importance  of  horticul- 
ture and  plants  in  fostering  healthy 
urban  environments,  protection  and 
rehabilitation  of  natural  areas,  aca- 
demic opportunities  for  students 
and  developing  new  sites  for  plant 
trials  and  testing. 

“RBG  already  enjoys  strong  con- 
tacts with  many  Guelph  faculty,  and 
there’s  a lot  of  interest  here  in  pro- 


campus organizations,  from  the 
Guelph  Food  Technology  Centre 
and  the  Human  Nutraceutical  Re- 
search Unit  to  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Af- 
fairs, and  Agriculture  and  Agri-Food 
Canada. 

“The  biggest  Guelph  contribu- 
tion is  that  we  have  recognized  and 
encouraged  interactions  among  ag- 
riculture, food  and  human  health,” 
says  Graham.  “No  other  university 
around  is  better  positioned  in  all 
three.” 

Far  from  “curing”  obesity,  he 
says,  the  new  network  will  propose 
ways  to  reduce  the  problem,  includ- 


ductive  research  partnerships,”  says 
Runciman.  “This  agreement  will  en- 
courage us  to  work  together  at  all 
levels  on  new  projects  that  will  bene- 
fit the  people  of  Ontario  and  will 
help  us  preserve  and  celebrate  our 
cultural  and  nattiral  heritage.” 

He  notes  that  1 1 RGB  staff  mem- 
bers, many  of  its  volunteers  and  its 
director  emeritus,  Leslie  Laking,  are 
all  Guelph  alumni. 

Over  the  past  five  decades,  RBG 
has  become  a centre  of  excellence  in 
both  horticulture  and  management 
of  natural  areas.  Its  nature  sanctuar- 
ies contain  many  important  habitats 
and  one  of  the  most  significant  and 
best-studied  regional  floras  in  On- 


ing  health  promotion  in  schools, 
public  dissemination  of  research  re- 
sults, development  of  innovative 
foods  and  pharmaceuticals,  and 
ideas  for  the  food  industry  to  investi- 
gate more  healthful  products. 

He  also  expects  CON  researchers 
will  explore  the  emerging  field  of 
nutrigenomics,  or  understanding 
how  nutrients  interact  with  individ- 
ual consumers’  genes  and  metabo- 
lism. Researchers  will  probably  learn 
more  about  how  human  evolution 
has  made  people  obesity-prone  by 
selecting  for  genes  that  enabled  our 
less  sedentary  ancestors  to  store  en- 
ergy more  efficiently,  he  says. 


tario.  A herbarium  houses  some 
80,000  specimens  of  wild  plants  and 
horticxiltural  varieties  and  supports 
the  institution’s  research  activities 
and  educational  programs.  The  five 
major  garden  areas  include  domestic 
and  international  collections  of 
cultivated  plants. 

RBG’s  library  and  archives  have 
provided  research  support  to  staff 
and  visiting  researchers  and  contain 
many  rare  and  precious  documents, 
including  historical  collections  of 
seed  trade  catalogues,  information 
related  to  the  gardening  and  horti- 
culture industry  and  the  papers  of 
several  renowned  horticulturists  and 
botanists. 


U of  G,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens 
Sign  Memo  of  Understanding 

Partnership  to  enhance  research  opportunities,  information  exchange 


Teaching,  Research  Focus  of  Campus  Round  Table 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

UOF  G and  Human  Resources 
and  Social  Development 
Canada  (HRSD)  are  hosting  a first- 
ever  round  table  on  the  challenges 
and  opportunities  posed  by  the  dual 
mandate  of  teaching  and  research. 

The  "Research,  Teaching  and 
Learning  in  Post-secondary  Educa- 
tion in  Canada”  policy  round  table 
will  include  some  35  selected  partici- 
1 pants  representing  the  country’s 


higher-education  institutions,  fed- 
eral granting  and  funding  councils, 
government  agencies  and  other 
stakeholders. 

The  special  event  is  being 
co-hosted  by  president  Alastair 
Summerlee  and  HRSD’s  deputy 
minister,  Alan  Nymark,  and  will  in- 
clude a keynote  speaker  and 
small-group  discussions  April  18 
and  round  tables  April  19.  It  is  open 
only  to  invited  guests. 

Discussions  will  centre  on  the 


current  policy  environment  around 
research,  teaching  and  learning. 

“Universities  and  their  faculty  are 
expected  to  make  a substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  betterment  of  soci- 
ety, both  in  terms  of  quality  of  life 
and  economic  outcomes,  through 
the  creation  of  knowledge  and  edu- 
cation of  students,”  says  Nymark. 

Often,  however,  there’s  an  imbal- 
ance between  research  and  teaching, 
fuelled  in  part  by  the  decline  in  gov- 
ernment support  in  funding  for 
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teaching  alongside  much-needed  in- 
creases in  money  for  research,  he 
says. 

“As  a result,  many  colleges  and 
universities  have  struggled  with  the 
dual  mandate,  and  faculty  have 
struggled  with  the  paradox  of  being 
hired  to  teach  but  rewarded  to  do 
research.” 

The  goal  of  the  round  table  is  to 
generate  recommendations  that  will 
help  shape  strategic  policy  thinking 
and  address  the  government’s  goal  of 
increased  policy  co-ordination  and 
coherence  in  post-secondary 
education. 

“This  gathering  is  a rare  and  im- 


portant opportunity  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  and  all  of  Canada’s 
institutions  of  higher  education,’’ 
says  Summerlee.  “It  will  bring  to- 
gether leading  experts  and  stake- 
holders for  two  days  of  frank  and 
open  discussions,  with  a focus  on 
creating  a post-secondary  system  in 
which  research,  teaching  and 
learning  can  all  flourish.” 

The  views  and  information 
shared  at  the  round  table  will  also  be 
presented  and  discussed  at  the  Cana- 
dian Summit  on  the  Integration  of 
Research,  Teaching  and  Learning  to 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Alberta 
in  May. 
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The  Nature  of  Things 

“I  am  blessed  with  one  of  the  richest  lives  of  anyone  I know” 


By  Rebecca  Kendall 


WHEN  Prof.  Karen 
Houle,  Philosophy, 
first  set  foot  on  the 
U of  G campus  20 
years  ago,  she  had  her  sights  set  on 
going  into  medicine.  Nearing  the 
end  of  her  fourth  year  as  a biology 
and  chemistry  student,  she  realized 
her  mind  was  filled  with  questions 
that  had  little  to  do  with  the  periodic 
table  or  understanding  the 
behaviour  of  molecules.  Instead  she 
pondered  issues  related  to  the  ethics 
of  science  and  the  politics  of 
research  funding. 

"Rather  than  analyzing  the  data 
or  cleaning  the  pipettes,  I’d  be  ask- 
ing: ‘How  do  dogs  feel?’  or  ‘How  do 
we  know  what  animals  think?’  Phi- 
losophy suits  my  brain  because  it 
takes  things  apart  and  makes  con- 
nections between  things.  There’s  a 
natural  fit  between  the  way  my  mind 
bounces  around  and  the  kinds  of 
questions  I have.” 

At  the  same  time  her  focus  of  study  was  shifting,  her  per- 
sonal life  was  changing  as  well.  In  the  summer  of  1988,  with  one 
credit  left  to  complete  her  B.Sc.,  Houle  headed  off  to  the  wil- 
derness to  plant  trees,  something  she’d  been  doing  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  This  year  was  different,  however,  because  as  she 
gave  life  to  row  upon  row  of  saplings,  she  was  also  in  the  midst 
of  giving  life  to  two  children  — her  twin  daughters  Cezaime 
and  Kuusta  — who  would  arrive  the  following  January. 

“I  never  questioned  this  or  asked  myself  how  I was  going  to 
balance  graduate  work  with  caring  for  these  babies,”  says 
Houle.  “I  told  myself  I just  had  to  make  it  work.  1 cared  about 
having  a job  like  the  one  I have  now  in  the  end,  and  quitting 
simply  wasn’t  an  option.” 

She  admits  it  wasn’t  easy  juggling  classes,  research,  teaching 
and  motherhood  as  she  pursued  an  MA  and  then  a PhD  in  phi- 
losophy. She  received  her  master’s  in  1992,  winning  the  Gover- 
nor General’s  Gold  Medal  for  outstanding  academic 
achievement,  and  her  PhD  nine  years  later.  “It  took  me  twice  as 
long  as  everyone  else,  but  it  was  all  worth  it  in  the  end.” 

Money  v/as  tight  when  the  babies  arrived,  so  Houle  contin- 
ued to  be  drawn  north  each  summer  for  the  lucrative  wages  the 
tree-planting  camp  provided.  The  infants  spent  their  first  sum- 
mer with  their  parents  at  a camp  two  hours  north  of  Chapleau, 
Ont. 

“People  worried  about  what  we  were  doing,  but  we  tried  to 
think  of  everything  that  could  go  wrong  and  everything  we’d 
need  ahead  of  time,”  says  Houle.  Their  preparations  included 
making  a custom-designed  mosquito  net  for  the  babies’  sleep- 
ing area  to  protect  them  firom  bugs. 

"It  was  beautiful  because  we  were  outside,  and  I’d  walk  with 
one  strapped  to  my  front  and  one  on  my  back  and  I’d  do  the 
camp  dishes  and  spend  time  with  my  friends,  who  were  all  very 
supportive  and  helpful.” 

For  the  next  13  years,  Houle  spent  September  to  April 
studying  and  teaching  at  U of  G and  each  summer  travelling 
north  and  west  with  her  young  family.  After  several  years  of 
washing  dishes  and  planting  trees,  she  and  the  girls’  father, 
Gordon,  became  cooks  for  the  entire  camp. 

"The  money  was  great,  and  it  allowed  me  to  support  our 
modest  lifestyle  while  I was  a student  and  not  be  away  from  my 
children.  Now  I’m  great  at  making  huge  vats  of  just  about  any- 
thing. I’m  the  only  academic  I know  who  can  cook  for  80  peo- 


ple in  the  middle  of  a forest  on  generator  power.” 

She  was  also  happy  to  get  away  from  the  pressures  of  aca- 
demic and  city  life  each  summer  and  to  immerse  her  family  in 
nature. 

Although  students  are  generally  advised  not  to  do  all  their 
degrees  at  one  university,  Houle  says  spreading  out  her  educa- 
tion wasn’t  a realistic  option  for  her. 

"1  became  a single  parent  when  the  g^rls  were  five,  and  it 
would  have  been  much  more  expensive  and  isolating  to  move 
somewhere  else  to  study,”  she  says,  noting  that  Guelph  could 
guarantee  two  important  things  — continual  research  funding 
and  excellent  subsidized  on-campus  day  care. 

“The  day-care  workers  are  really  the  ones  who  got  me 
through  graduate  school,”  she  says. 

After  completing  her  PhD,  a move  was  finally  in  the  cards 
for  Houle  and  her  daughters  when  she  accepted  a post-doctoral 
teaching  position  at  New  Brunswick’s  Mount  Allison  Univer- 
sity in  2000.  From  there,  she  was  hired  as  an  assistant  professor 
at  the  University  of  Alberta,  where  she  taught  for  two  years.  She 
joined  the  faculty  of  U of  G last  year,  glad  to  be  back  with  her 
daughters,  who  had  decided  to  live  with  their  dad  in  Guelph 
while  their  mom  worked  out  west. 

"It  was  just  too  hard  to  be  away  from  them.  I was  coming  to 
Guelph  as  often  as  I could,  but  my  heart  said  it  wasn’t  enough.” 
Although  Houle  hasn’t  been  tree-planting  for  a few  years 
now,  she  stays  connected  to  the  great  outdoors  by  surrounding 
herself  with  greenery  and  plants  in  both  her  home  and  office. 
At  the  office,  she  says  it’s  a nice  way  to  bring  nature  into  the  in- 
door space  she  spends  so  much  time  in.  At  home,  she  maintains 
an  organic  garden  that  suppUes  her  from  June  to  October  with 
all  the  produce  she  could  ask  for. 

“I  don’t  see  the  sense  in  buying  things  you  can  grow  your- 
self,” she  says.  “If  you’ve  got  a yard,  you  can  grow  things  to  eat. 
We  eat  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  that  grow  in  my  garden  and 
put  the  effort  into  canning  and  preserving  them  for  the  colder 
months.  I’ve  been  doing  this  for  the  past  10  years.” 

As  an  academic,  Houle  has  research  interests  that  vary  from 
the  political  to  the  personal  and  include  environmental  health, 
property  law,  intellectual  property  and  reproductive  technolo- 
gies. She’s  currently  working  on  a book  about  abortion. 

"I’m  not  shy  to  say  this  book  is  personal,”  says  Houle,  who  is 
using  the  framework  of  Algerian-born  French  literary  critic 


and  philosopher  Jacques  Derrida's 
work  on  responsible  mourning  and 
what  it  means  to  be  responsive  in 
bearing  witness  to  a death. 

“It  will  speak  to  the  experience  of 
abortion,  but  also  to  giving  a child 
up  for  adoption,  miscarriage  and  the 
choice  not  to  have  children,”  she 
says.  "There’s  a whole  nexus  around 
the  choices  you  make  to  not  be  in  a 
relationship  with  a child.  I’m  going 
to  take  the  plunge  and  I’m  going  to 
make  the  statement  that  there’s 
something  for  all  of  us,  not  just 
women,  to  leam  about  loss  and  be- 
ing ethical  in  grieving.” 

In  addition  to  her  scholarly  writ- 
ing, Houle  is  finishing  a second 
book  of  poetry  that  will  soon  be 
published  by  House  of  Anansi  Press. 
It  follows  the  2000  release  of  Ballast, 
a 96-page  book  of  poems  that  illus- 
trates her  views  and  perceptions  of 
the  world.  Drawing  from  a diverse 
range  of  subjects,  the  work  is  bound 
by  her  conunitment  to  the  natural 
world  and  the  experiences  and  relationships  that  are  created 
vrithin  it.  The  book  was  nominated  for  the  Gerald  R.  Lampert 
Award  for  Best  First  Book  of  Poetry  by  the  Canadian  League  of 
Poets. 

The  sense  of  commitment  to  relationships  and  the  environ- 
ment conveyed  in  Houle's  poetry  translates  into  her  teaching  as 
well. 

"■J  wouldn’t  say  J‘m  a member  of  any  particular  group,  but 
I’m  most  definitely  political,”  she  says.  “I  think  we  have  to 
make  a concerted  and  conscious  effort  to  change,  and  I support 
individuals  in  their  various  struggles,  especially  on  behalf  of  the 
vulnerable.  Because  of  this.  I’m  inclined  to  teach  about  con- 
crete and  immediate  political  issues  in  my  classes;  race  and  rep- 
arations, reproductive  rights  under  siege,  the  looming  water 
crisis,  etc.” 

This  semester,  she  led  U of  G’s  first-ever  course  exploring 
the  ethical  and  political  nature  of  disaster-making  and  disaster 
response.  It  looked  at  conceptual,  political  and  public  re- 
sponses to  tragedies.  This  included  so-called  natural  tragedies 
like  hurricane  Katrina  and  cultural  crises  such  as  the  depiction 
of  Islam  in  the  West  and  the  treatment  of  persons  of  aboriginal 
descent  by  the  law.  It  also  included  more  localized  “disasters” 
like  political  apathy,  abuse  of  women  and  biodiversity  loss.  It 
engaged  students  in  dialogue  surrounding  what  issues  gain 
prominence  out  of  disaster,  which  disasters  get  coverage  and 
how  they’re  covered. 

The  course  included  a one-day  World  Cafr  event  in  March, 
which  brought  together  students  and  community  members  in 
a sustained  conversation  about  the  meanings  and  effects  of  cri- 
sis to  them  and  on  them. 

"Every  single  life  insofar  as  it  can  should  be  sustainable  spir- 
itually in  deep  friendships  and  in  encountering  and  making 
creativity  and  beauty,  and  environmentally  in  living  as  mod- 
estly as  possible  among  and  with  other  forms  of  life,”  says 
Houle.  “I  can't  imagine  not  integrating  this  basic  personal  be- 
Uef  into  what  I teach  and  how  I try  to  live. 

“Getting  involved  in  the  world  and  the  issues  that  affect  it 
enriches  your  life.  It  also  makes  it  impossible  to  focus  on  just 
one  thing  or  one  idea  or  to  get  things  done  as  quickly  as  other 
people  do,  but  because  of  this,  I am  blessed  with  one  of  the  rich- 
est lives  of  anyone  I know.” 
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SYMPATHY  AND  SUPPORT  APPRECIATED 

I v«sh  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  fam- 
ily for  the  heartwarming  support  and  compassion  of  our  many  friends 
and  colleagues  at  the  University  during  the  long  and  trying  illness  of  my 
wife,  Christine.  The  expression  of  sympathy  and  good  wishes  associated 
vrtth  her  funeral  — and  the  contributions  to  her  fevourite  charities  — 
makes  me  proud  to  be  a part  of  the  society  on  which  this  institution  is 
built.  Thank  you  so  much. 

University  professor  emeritus  Derek  Bewley 

KEEP  ANNIE  IN  YOUR  HEARTS  LIKE  WE  DO 

To  the  people  of  the  University  of  Guelph:  it  is  the  people  who  make  an 
institution.  Our  grief  at  losing  our  daughter  and  sister,  Annie,  seems  at 
times  so  unbearable  that  wc  cannot  speak.  Letters,  cards  and  tlie  beautiful 
memorial  service  in  her  honour  have  helped.  We  will  not  name  specific 
people  because  we  know,  like  Annie,  you  did  not  say  and  write  the  things 
you  did  for  recognition  or  thanks  but  because  you  felt  it. 

To  the  young  adults  who  hugged  us  and  shared  their  experiences  with 
Annie  while  she  was  a student  at  Guelph,  we  wish  for  you  every  good  in 
life.  Keep  Annie  in  your  hearts  like  we  do,  and  all  of  us  will  be  better  peo- 
ple because  of  her. 

George,  Marlene,  Mihali  and  Bob  Belandis 


End-of-Semester 
Program  to  Help 
Students  Reduce, 
Reuse,  Recycle 


Students  iooking  ahead  to 
their  end-of-semester  move- 
out  have  a new  option  when  it 
comes  to  disposing  of  unwanted 
items.  Dump  and  Run  2006  is  a 
program  that  aims  to  divert  reusable 
items  from  the  landfill  and  reduce 
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the  incidence  of  missorted  waste 
and  abandoned  bulky  items  when 
students  are  moving  after  exams. 

Students  can  drop  off  reusable 
items  at  the  Central  Student  Associ- 
ation office  until  April  24.  A "stuff 
swap”  willbe  set  up  in  the  University 
Centre  courtyard  until  April  14  for 
members  of  the  U of  G community 
to  leave  what  they  don’t  need  and 
take  what  they  do.  Items  arriving  be- 
tween April  14  and  24  will  be  do- 
nated to  local  charities. 

Off-campus  students  can  also 
sign  up  for  a large-item  collection 
program  that  will  enable  them  to 
have  items  such  as  couches,  beds 
and  appliances  carted  away  free  of 
charge  between  April  10  and  24.  Stu- 
dents can  register  in  the  UC  court- 
yard or  by  e-mail  at  dumprun@ 
uoguelph.ca.  To  encourage  off- 
campus  students  to  sort  their  waste 
properly,  the  City  of  Guelph  is  sup- 
plying free  blue  and  green  bags. 

For  more  information,  contact 
neighbourhood  relations  co-ordi- 
nator  Kathryn  Hofer  at  Ext.  56276 
or  khofer@uoguelph.ca. 
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Little  Readers  Are  Future  Leaders 

The  road  of  learning  to  leading  starts  at  Little  Readers 
Academy.  Oxford  Learning  offers  special  funfilled 
educational  programs  for  Preschoolers.  Age  3-6  years. 
Morning  and  noon  sessions  available. 

Oxford  Learning 
511  Edinburgh  Road  S. , Guelph 
519-826-5365  www.oxfordleaming.com 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


NATALIE  GIESBRECHT 

Distance  education  production  manager,  U of  G staff 
member  since  2002 
A recent  apartment  flood  put  the 
ball  in  motion  for  Natalie 
Giesbrecht  and  her  husband, 

Petir,  to  move.  “It  was  likely  time 
for  us  to  take  the  step  into  a bigger 
place,  but  the  flood  was  a definite 
sign  for  us  to  get  going,”  she  says. 

“We’re  really  excited  about  it, 

*ough."  Natalie 

As  a result,  much  of  Giesbrecht 
Giesbrecht’s  spare  time  will  be  de- 
voted  to  packing  and  unpacking  boxes  and  creating  a 
much- wanted  studio  space  in  the  couple’s  new  pad  that 
will  be  used  for  graphic  design  and  other  artistic 
endeavours,  induding  scrapbooking  and  photography. 

“If  we  had  more  space,  we’d  have  a darkroom  down 
there  as  well.”  she  says. 

Giesbrecht  is  approaching  her  first  wedding  anniver- 
sary and  is  looking  forward  to  organizing  and  designing 
pages  to  scrapbook  and  archive  her  wedding  day. 

“We  were  married  in  the  Caribbean,  and  it  was  such  a 
beautiful  time  with  our  friends  and  femily.” 

She’s  also  looking  forward  to  shooting  more  photos 
on  day  trips  this  summer.  Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
Tobermory  and  downtown  Toronto  are  a few  of  the 
spots  on  her  agenda.  She’s  especially  looking  forward  to 
Toronto’s  Caribana  Festival. 

“I  went  last  year  for  the  first  time,  and  the  culture  and 
costumes  were  amazing  and  the  food  smelled  so  great. 
There  are  so  many  fabulous  images  to  capture  there.” 

DARREN  WOOD 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Pathobiology  since 
2002 

One  of  Prof.  Darren  Wood's 
favourite  things  to  do  is  watch 
NASCAR  racing.  “My  family  is  all 
really  into  it,”  he  says. 

His  wife,  Chantelle,  grew  up 
with  stock  car  racing  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  as  the  daughter  of  a 
driver,  and  Wood  says  he  got  in- 
terested  in  racing  when  they  Darren  Wood 
Started  dating. 

Their  sons  Gavin,  6,  and  Elijah,  4,  have  their  rooms 
decorated  on  a NASCAR  theme  and  know  every  driver, 
their  car  numbers  and  their  sponsors,  says  Wood. 


One-year-old  Mitchell  is  soon  to  catch  up. 

There’s  a divide  in  the  family  when  it  comes  to  racing, 
however.  "We’re  split  in  terms  of  our  favourite  driver,” 
says  Wood.  “Elijah  and  1 love  Jeff  Gordon,  and  my  wife 
and  Gavin  root  for  Dale  Earnhardt  Jr.  We’re  waiting  on 
Mitchell  to  break  up  the  balance.” 

Wood  is  even  part  of  a fantasy  NASCAR  pool  in 
which  participants  pick  the  names  of  the  drivers  they  be- 
lieve will  do  best  this  season  and  earn  points  according  to 
how  those  drivers  perform  in  competition.  This  year’s 
pool  has  35  people  in  it,  and  although  Wood  ranked 
third  overall  last  year,  this  year  isn’t  looking  nearly  as 
good  for  him  so  far.  “Unfortunately,  my  mother-in-law 
is  actually  the  pool  leader  right  now.” 

In  August,  Wood  will  travel  to  Indianapolis  to  attend 
the  Allstate  400  at  the  Brickyard. 

KATHRYN  O’CONNOR 

Second-year  student  in  hotel  and  food  administration 
Kathryn  O’Connor  didn’t  waste 
any  time  getting  involved  at 
Guelph  after  she  started  studying 
here. 

‘Tm  on  campus  for  more  than 
40  hours  a week,  so  I can’t  imag- 
ine not  making  the  most  of  my 
time  here,”  she  says.  "I  want  to 
make  university  more  than  just 
about  school.” 

In  addition  to  being  a peer  helper  at  the  Connection 
Desk,  O’Connor  volunteers  as  a START  online  group 
leader,  a note  taker  for  the  Centre  for  Students  With  Dis- 
abilities and  a babysitter  for  the  Student-Parent  Club. 

"I  take  care  of  a two-year-old  girl  while  her  mom  is  in 
class  or  catching  up  on  work  in  the  library.  1 started  do- 
ing it  in  September  because  I thought  it  would  be  a really 
nice  way  to  help  out  another  student.” 

O’Connor  also  participated  in  the  Admission 
Services  Telethon,  a program  that  puts  current  students 
in  touch  with  high  school  students  who  have  applied  to 
U of  G in  a particular  program. 

“We  answer  any  questions  they  have  and  also  invite 
them  to  come  to  the  annual  Campus  Days  event  to  see 
the  school  first-hand.”  At  this  year’s  Campus  Days,  she 
served  as  a tour  guide. 

O’Connor  is  also  involved  in  helping  out  with  Orien- 
tation Week  2006,  although  she  won’t  be  on  campus  in 
September  to  see  the  week  of  festivities  take  place.  “I’m 
spending  the  fall  semester  at  the  Australian  International 
Hotel  School  in  Canberra.  It  should  be  a lot  of  fun.” 


Kathryn  O’Connor 


Smoke-Free  Ontario  Act: 
An  Invitation  for  Comments 


The  Ontario  government  has 
introduced  new  tobacco 
control  legation,  the  Smoke-Free 
Ontario  Act,  which  prohibits 
smoking  in  all  enclosed  workplaces 
and  enclosed  public  places  in 
Ontario  as  of  May  31, 2006. 

This  anti-smoking  legislation 
Imposes  significant  responsibility 
on  employers  and  proprietors  to 
promote  compliance.  Enforcement 
has  been  mandated  to  local  public 
health  offices  (WeUington- 
Dufferin-Guelph  Public  Health  Of- 
fice), and  fines  for  convictions  to 
both  individuals  and  employers 
have  increased  dramatically  com- 
pared with  the  previous  Tobacco 
Control  Act. 

In  light  of  this  new  legislation,  U 
of  G,  through  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Central  Joint  Health 
and  Safety  Committee,  has  been  re- 
viewing and  will  be  revising  its  cur- 
rent smoking  policy  (Policy 
851.13.07).  The  University’s  adher- 
ence to  the  City  of  Guelph  Smoking 
Bylaw  and  commitment  to  prohib- 
iting sales  of  tobacco  products  on 


campus  will  allow  for  a smooth 
transition  to  the  new  legislation. 
There  are,  however,  some  identified 
enclosed  public  spaces  and  enclosed 
workplaces  on  campus  where  smok- 
ing is  currently  permitted.  Steps 
have  already  been  taken  to  ensure 
that  these  are  addressed  before  the 
legislation  comes  into  effect. 

In  keeping  with  this  strong  legis- 
lation and  recognizing  that  smoking 
is  a threat  to  the  health  and  well-be- 
ing of  our  students  and  employees, 
the  University  will  continue  its  ef- 
forts to  provide  smoking-cessation 
programs  and  counselling  services 
for  those  who  wish  to  quit  smoking. 
Information  about  smoking-cessa- 
tion programs  and  workshops  for 
faculty  and  staff  is  available  from 
Occupational  Health  Services  at 
Ext.  52133.  A list  of  programs,  ser- 
vices and  resources  can  be  found  on 
the  Human  Resources  website  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/hr. 

The  Canadian  Cancer  Society  of- 
fers a smokers’  helpline  at  1-877- 
513-5333,  where  trained  quit  spe- 
cialists are  available  for  free,  confi- 
dential one-to-one  help  over  the 


telephone.  In  addition,  the  Well- 
ness Centre  continues  to  promote 
the  federally  and  provincially  funded 
smoking-cessation  initiative  called 
“Leave  the  Pack  Behind.”  For  infor- 
mation, visit  www.wellnesscentre. 
uoguelph.ca/ltpb.shtml  or  send 
e-mail  to  ltpb@uoguelph.ca.  This 
program  is  available  to  faculty,  staff 
and  students. 

Before  revising  the  smoking  pol- 
icy, the  Central  Joint  Health  and 
Safety  Committee  would  like  to  hear 
the  views  of  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents — smokers  and  non-smokers 
alike  — about  smoking  on  campus. 
You  can  send  your  comments  in  con- 
fidence to  Environmental  Health  and 
Safety.  They  will  be  shared  without 
attribution  with  the  Central  Joint 
Health  and  Safety  Committee  and 
carefully  considered  in  determining 
appropriate  revisions  to  the  policy. 
Please  submit  questions  and  com- 
ments by  e-mail  to  smoking® 
uoguelph.ca  by  April  14. 

For  a copy  of  the  Smoke- Free  On- 
tario Act,  visit  www.health.gov.on. 
ca/engUsh/public/upates/ar  chives/ 
hu_  05/hu_smoke_free_act.  html. 
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Engineer  to  Lead  Studies  for  Safer  Water 

Collaborative  study  will  investigate  membrane  systems  in  waste-water  treatment  and  reuse 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

AU  OF  G environmental  eng- 
ineer will  lead  a new 
cross-country  research  group 
studying  emerging  technology 
intended  to  protect  water  resources 
and  ensure  safe  drinking  water  for 
people  in  Canada  and  abroad. 

The  collaborative  study  to  be  led 
by  Prof.  Hongde  Zhou,  Engineering, 
will  involve  five  universities  and  in- 
dustry partners  in  investigations  of 
membrane  bioreactor  processes  for 
waste-water  treatment  and  reuse. 

This  winter,  the  Canadian  Water 
Network  (CWN)  approved  a 
two-year  $400,000  grant  for  the 
group.  Along  with  funding  firom  the 
Ontario  Centres  of  Excellence  — the 
Centre  for  Earth  and  Environmental 
Technologies  (formerly  CRESTech) 
— and  from  private  sources,  the  re- 
searchers will  receive  a total  of 
almost  $1.25  million. 

The  funding  will  enable  them  to 


BY  BARRY  GUNN,  OVC 

Budget  cuts  have  grounded 
the  Wild  Bird  Clinic,  but  a new 
wildlife  education  and  outreach 
service  is  poised  to  take  flight. 
Wildlife  Education  and  Environ- 
mental Programs  (WEEP)  will 
expand  and  redirect  the  focus  of 
public  education  programs  formerly 
provided  by  the  clinic. 

The  shift  was  made  necessary  fol- 
lowing the  decision  to  shut  the  clinic 
effective  Jan.  1.  It  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  absorb  the  costs  of  treating, 
housing  and  rehabilitating  injured 
wildlife  at  the  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital,  says  Prof.  Dale  Smith, 
Pathobiology. 

"We  haven’t  lost  the  expertise  or 
the  interest,”  says  Smith.  "We  simply 
no  longer  have  the  resources  to  sub- 
sidize medical  care  for  animals  that 
don’t  have  owners.” 

The  Ontario  Veterinary  College 
is,  however,  still  in  the  business  of 
providing  care  for  avian  and  exotic 
pets  and  training  veterinarians  inter- 


study and  improve  membrane  tech- 
nology for  removing  contaminants 
from  waste  water.  Zhou  says  mem- 
brane bioreactors  are  still  a largely 
untapped  form  of  waste-water  treat- 
ment that  will  be  needed  to  prevent 
new  kinds  of  organic  and  microbial 
contaminants  from  poisoning  our 
water  supply. 

Add  in  rapidly  expanding  popu- 
lations whose  increased  consump- 
tion has  prompted  calls  for  water 
reuse  and  increasingly  strict  regula- 
tory requirements,  and  there’s  an 
emerging  market  for  more  advanced 
water-treatment  systems,  he  says. 

“People  want  better  water  to  pro- 
tect health  and  the  environment.” 

Water-borne  pathogens  can  pose 
significant  health  threats  in  devel- 
oped countries,  such  as  the  tainted 
water  that  killed  seven  people  and 
sickened  thousands  in  Walkerton, 
Ont.  In  developing  nations,  poor- 
quality  drinking  water  continues  to 
cause  many  infectious  diseases,  the 


ested  in  the  specialty,  she  says.  The 
teaching  hospital  continues  to  have  a 
substantial  avian  and  exotics  case- 
load and  positions  for  one  intern  and 
one  D.V.Sc.  student.  DVM  students 
will  still  be  offered  an  optional 
avian/exotics  rotation,  albeit  with- 
out diverse  cases  of  wild  birds 
coming  into  the  clinic,  she  says. 

From  modest  beginnings,  the 
Wild  Bird  Clinic  grew  to  handle  hun- 
dreds of  cases  per  year  and  relied 
heavily  on  volunteers  for  support, 
handling  and  upkeep  of  the  animals. 
Donations  helped  defray  some  ex- 
penses but  didn’t  come  close  to  cov- 
ering the  hospital’s  costs,  says  Prof. 
Bruce  Hunter,  Pathobiology,  who 
started  the  clinic  in  the  early  1980s. 
Finally,  in  2005,  the  decision  was 
made  to  close  the  clinic  as  Univer- 
sity-vride  budget  cuts  forced  all  de- 
partments to  make  some  tough 
choices,  he  says. 

“We  couldn’t  just  remove-it  from 
the  curriculum,”  says  Hunter. 
“We’ve  changed  the  focus  and  re- 


single largest  source  of  human  mor- 
tality, according  to  the  World  Health 
Organization. 

Zhou  and  engineering  professor 
Khosrow  Farahbakhsh  will  team  up 
with  researchers  at  the  universities  of 
British  Columbia  and  Manitoba, 
Ryerson  University  and  Ecole 
Polytechnique  de  Montreal,  as  well 
as  industry  and  municipal  partners. 

Membrane  bioreactors  use  arrays 
of  polymer  membranes  to  filter  con- 
taminants from  waste  water.  Only 
about  5,000  systems  have  been  in- 
stalled worldwide,  a relative  handful 
among  the  conventional  activated 
sludge  treatment  systems  operating 
in  municipalities  around  the  world. 
Rather  than  replace  those  conven- 
tional aeration  systems,  membrane 
bioreactors  are  combined  with  exist- 
ing treatment  processes  to  ensure  re  • 
moval  of  particulate  and  dissolved 
contaminants,  from  resistant  patho- 
gens to  new  kinds  of  endocrine 
disrupter  chemicals. 


structured  to  adapt  to  shifting  fiscal 
realities.” 

People  who  find  injured  or  sick 
wild  birds  are  urged  to  take  them  to 
their  local  humane  society.  There  are 
also  wildlife  rehabilitation  centres 
that  can  help,  such  as  the  Toronto 
Wildlife  Centre  (416-631-0662  or 
www.torontowildlifecentre.com) 
and  Earth  Rangers  (905-417-3447  or 
www.earthrangers.ca). 

OVC’s  long-term  goal  is  to  work 
with  wildlife  rescue  facilities  in  the 
area  to  provide  students  with  clinical 
opportunities  to  treat  and  study  wild 
birds,  says  Hunter. 

Meanwhile,  the  clinic’s  outreach 
programs  wall  be  carried  on  and  ex- 
panded through  WEEP. 

“One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the 
Wild  Bird  Clinic  had  always  been 
public  education,”  he  says.  "We’ve 
done  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  pre- 
sentations in  public  schools  and  for 
c<2js^aillBity  groups  over  the  years.” 

As  a new  non-profit  entity, 
WEEP  will  have  a broader  focus  on 


Previous  research  vrith  Zenon 
Environmental  Inc.  of  Oakville  and 
the  City  of  Guelph  waste-water 
treatment  plant  shows  promise  to 
reduce  the  aeration  costs  for  mem- 
brane waste-water  treatment  sys- 
tems by  30  to  40  per  cent,  says  Zhou. 
“That’s  millions  in  savings,  given  the 
volumes  of  waste  water  to  be  treated 
by  municipalities.” 

He  notes  that  costs  of  the  tech- 
nology have  become  competitive 
with  those  of  existing  systems,  par- 
ticularly for  plants  handling  less  than 
15  million  gallons  of  waste  water  a 
day. 

As  the  world’s  largest  producer  of 
these  membrane  systems,  Zenon  has 
seen  annual  growth  of  25  per  cent 
over  the  last  five  years.  “Membrane 
technology  is  key  for  future  waste- 
water  treatment,”  says  Zhou. 

He  wall  study  ways  to  prevent  the 
fouling  of  membranes  caused  by 
contaminants  adhering  to  the  poly- 
mer material.  He  and  his  students 


ecosystems,  environment  and  the 
impact  of  humans  on  wildlife  and 
wild  spaces,  says  Nathalie  Lemieux, 
the  group’s  program  co-ordinator 
and  a teaching  lab  technician  in  the 
Department  of  Pathobiology.  Plans 
call  for  further  development  of  EYES 
(Environmental  Youth  Education 
Series),  a web-based  interface  devel- 
oped with  the  support  of  the  Impe- 
rial Oil  Foundation. 

Lemieux  trains  and  supervises  the 
more  than  two  dozen  volunteers 
who  take  an  active  part  in  the  educa- 
tional programs  and  care  for  the  resi- 
dent birds  — two  hawks,  a great 
homed  owl,  a turkey  vulture  and  a 
peregrine  falcon. 

“We’re  not  sending  them  out 
there  to  do  ‘show  and  tell,”’  says 
Lemieux-  “They’re  carrying  a very 
important  message  about  the  eco- 
logical and  ethical  issues  arising  from 
human  impacts  on  entire  ecosys- 
tems. It’s  not  just  about  birds.” 

For  more  information,  visit  www. 
wildbirdclinic.com. 


have  worked  on  a pilot  study  with 
the  City  of  Guelph.  He  now  plans  to 
scale  up  the  study  at  the  cit/s 
waste-water  treatment  plant. 

"The  city  wants  to  see  if  mem- 
brane bioreactors  can  increase  treat- 
ment capacity  and  provide  better 
treatment,”  he  says,  referring  to  a 
long-term  waste-water  resource 
management  plan  under  develop- 
ment. 

Farahbakhsh  will  lead  a study  at 
the  Guelph  treatment  plant  on  using 
membranes  for  tertiary  treatment  of 
waste  water.  Referring  to  attempts  to 
reduce  phosphorus  from  eflQuent, 
which  promotes  growth  of  algae  in 
rivers  and  lakes,  he  says:  “We  believe 
that  using  a combination  of  chemi- 
cal treatment  and  membrane  filtra- 
tion wiU  not  only  provide  good 
phosphorus  removal  but  would  also 
significantly  reduce  costs  of  chemi- 
cal use  and  production  of  sludge.” 

He  says  the  entire  project  will 
make  U of  G a national  leader  in 
studying  and  applying  membrane 
I technology  in  waste-water  treatment 
1 and  reuse. 

I Closer  to  home,  “what  we  are  do- 
ing through  this  project  will  defi- 
nitely help  to  advance  certain 
technologies  that  could  significantly 
improve  the  quality  of  waste-water 
effluent  discharge  into  the  Speed 
I River,”  says  Farahbakhsh.  “That  has 
a huge  impact  on  the  entire  commu- 
I nity  of  Guelph." 

In  addition,  group  researchers 
will  examine  bioreactor  design  to  re- 
move nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
from  waste  water  more  efficiently. 
Zhou  expects  the  project  will  lead  to 
more  waste-water  reuse,  reduce 
sludge  production  and  yield  new 
computer  models  for  designing  and 
running  membrane  bioreactor 
systems. 

He  has  studied  membrane  tech- 
nology in  water  and  waste-water 
treatment  since  arriving  at  Guelph  in 
1999.  The  School  of  Engineering  is 
home  to  programs  in  environmental 
engineering  and  water  resources  en- 
gineering, and  has  long-standing  re- 
search ties  with  the  City  of  Guelph. 

Funded  through  the  federal  Net- 
works of  Centres  of  Excellence  pro- 
gram, the  Canadian  Water  Network 
based  in  Waterloo  supports 
multidisciplinary  projects  on  critical 
water  issues. 


Wildlife  Education  Programs  to  Expand 

New  education,  outreach  service  launched  in  wake  of  Wild  Bird  Clinic  closure 


Soy  Benefits  Heart  in  Healthy  People,  Too:  Study 

^^Incorporating  soy  into  a balanced  diet  is  increasingly  being  seen  as  a positive  step  towards  better  health,  says  CBS  prof 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

SOY  PROTEIN,  long  known  for  its 
ability  to  help  reduce  the  risk  of 
heart  disease  in  people  with  high 
cholesterol,  is  equally  beneficial  for 
heathy  individuals,  according  to  new 
research  by  Prof.  Alison  Duncan, 
Human  Health  and  Nutritional 
Sciences. 

Published  in  the  latest  edition  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Clinical  Nu- 
trition, the  study  found  that  soy  pro- 


tein, regardless  of  how  many 
isoflavones  it  contains,  helps  reduce 
blood  fats  and  the  chances  of  cardio- 
vascular disease  in  healthy  men. 
Isoflavones  — non-nutritive,  natu- 
rally occurring  plant  chemicals 
found  in  high  concentrations  in  soy 
— are  known  to  have  protective 
functions  against  hormone-related 
disorders,  including  certain  forms  of 
cancer. 

“Many  previous  studies  support 
the  role  soy  protein  plays  in  reducing 


serum  lipids,  but  few  have  looked  at 
the  role  isoflavones  play,  especially 
in  the  diets  of  healthy  people,”  says 
Duncan.  “If  we  want  to  maximize 
the  cardiovascular  disease  preven- 
tion potential  of  soy,  it’s  also  impor- 
tant to  study  healthy  individuals, 
especially  healthy  young  men,  be- 
cause most  studies  have  focused  only 
on  women  or  both  women  and  older 
men.” 

Her  study  included  35  healthy 
men  (average  age  28)  who  took  three 


different  supplements  for  periods  of 
eight  weeks:  “regular”  milk  protein, 
soy  protein  with  low  isoflavone  con- 
tent and  soy  with  high  isoflavone 
content.  The  supplements  were 
given  in  random  order  and  spaced 
with  a one-month  break  in  between 
to  ensure  accurate  findings. 

“We  found  that  isoflavone  con- 
tent doesn’t  seem  to  influence  the 
outcome,”  Duncan  says. 

She  adds  that,  with  heart  disease 
being  the  leading  cause  of  death 


among  North  Americans,  research 
has  increasingly  focused  on  preven- 
tion. Diet  is  among  the  top  preven- 
tion strategies  because  it's  the  easiest, 
most  natural  way  to  modify  blood 
lipid  levels. 

“Incorporating  soy  into  a bal- 
anced diet  is  increasingly  being  seen 
as  a positive  step  towards  better 
health,”  she  says.  “This  study  shows 
that  it’s  never  too  early  to  start  and 
that  there  are  benefits  even  for  peo- 
ple who  are  healthy.” 
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Cheers  Without  Fears 

Guelph  food  science  researchers  hope  their  studies  will 
mean  no  more  headaches  for  sensitive  wine  drinkers 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

DO  YOU  GET  A HEADACHE  from 
drinking  even  a moderate 
amount  of  wine?  If  a recent  U of  G 
research  project  helps  solve  part  of 
the  problem,  clear-headed  con- 
sumers of  Ontario  vintages  may  one 
day  want  to  raise  a glass  to  Prof. 
Ram6n  Mira  de  Orduna,  Food 
Science,  and  master’s  student 
Am6lie  Dub^  Morneau. 

Some  four  in  10  people  get  head- 
aches or  suffer  allergic  reactions 
from  drinking  wine,  even  in  moder- 
ate amounts,  says  Mira  de  Orduna. 
As  research  leader  of  the  “Wine  Cel- 
lar"— the  unofficial  name  of  the  de- 
partment’s wine  microbiology  lab 
— he’s  happy  to  report  that  he’s  not 
among  those  sufferers. 

Still,  he  hopes  his  research  will 
reduce  amounts  of  certain  com- 
pounds contained  in  wines,  enabling 
others  to  enjoy  the  social  and  health 
benefits  of  moderate  wine  drinking. 

"If  40  per  cent  of  people  would 
like  to  drink  wine  but  get  headaches 
because  of  this,  that’s  a pity." 

Part  of  the  problem  stems  from  a 
kind  of  double  whammy  triggered 
by  acetaldehyde,  a byproduct  of 
yeast  fermentation.  It  contributes  to 
red  wine’s  colour  but  creates  an 
aroma  that’s  undesirable  in  most  ta- 
ble wines  (a  notable  exception  is 
\ sherry,  whose  characteristic  odour 
comes  from  the  substance). 

Most  wineries  mask  the  aroma 
by  using  sulphur  dioxide  to  bind  up 
acetaldehyde.  But  that  means  less 
sulphur  dioxide  remains  available  in 
the  vrinc  as  an  antimicrobial  and  an- 
I tioxidant  agent.  Wineries  can  top  up 
I sulphur  dioxide,  but  it  may  cause 
I adverse  effects  — notably  headaches 
‘ and  allergic  reactions  — in  sensitive 
I consumers. 


Before  suggesting  ways  for  win- 
eries to  get  around  that  catch-22, 
Mira  de  Orduna  needed  to  learn 
how  much  of  these  compounds  al- 
ready existed  in  their  vintages,  infor- 
mation that  hadn’t  been  readily 
available. 

The  Guelph  researchers  tested 
1 00  wines  provided  by  1 7 wineries  in 
the  Niagara  Peninsula. 

Typically,  red  wines  contain  an 
average  of  20  milligrams  of 
acetaldehyde  per  litre,  and  whites 
have  about  twice  that  amount.  But 
amounts  of  Ute  substance  varied  ten- 
fold among  different  vintages.  Al- 
though most  of  the  wines  in  the 
survey  were  below  the  white-wine 
average,  several  were  higher,  and 
one  contained  110  mg  of 

acetaldehyde  per  litre. 

(In  reports  provided  individually 
to  the  wineries,  each  company’s  vin- 
tages were  identified,  but  the  others 
were  ranked  anonymously.  The  low- 
est amount  of  acetaldehyde  came 
from  an  organically  produced  vin- 
tage made  by  Ontario’s  only  organic 
vrinery,  located  near  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake.) 

Mira  de  Orduna  says  wineries 
can  reduce  acetaldehyde  by  adding 
wine  lactic  acid  bacteria.  That  would 
allow  them  to  use  less  sulphur  diox- 
ide, perhaps  by  enough  to  make  a 
difference  to  sensitive  consumers. 

"We  think  there’s  some  room  to 
reduce  sulphur  dioxide  levels,”  he 
says. 

The  researchers  have  a paper  in 
press  about  the  project.  Morneau  is 
incorporating  the  results  into  her 
master’s  thesis  for  this  spring.  Her 
supervisor  plans  to  study  biogenic 
amines,  another  class  of  compounds 
in  wine  that  also  have  adverse  effects 
on  some  people. 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be 
held  at  the  end  of  the  semester  for  a $50  gift  certificate  donated  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who 
submits  the  right  answer  by  April  7 at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to 
r.kendaIl@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56982.  The  following  people  correctly  reported  that  the  March  22 
photo  was  of  a portion  of  a picture  that  can  be  found  on  both  the  third  and  fourth  levels  of  the  University 
Centre:  Steve  Gazzola,  Nicole  Shepard,  Kelly  Parkinson,  Piuccia  Hohenadel,  Kaye  Barrett  and  Mark  Taylor. 

PHOTO  BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 


Looking  at  Queer  Identities 

Continued  from  page  1 


1 queer  theatrical  writing  in  Canada. 

“I’ll  be  looking  at  it  from  the 
front  line,’’  he  says.  “The  way  these 
characters  are  written  reflects  not 
only  how  the  public  views  queer 
identities  but  also  how  the  artist  feels 
he  or  she  is  being  viewed  by  the  pub- 
lic. We’ve  gone  through  so  much 
change  in  the  past  10  years,  and  we 
need  to  know  what  that’s  done  to 
our  public  perception.  I haven’t 
come  across  anything  in  academic 


literature  about  that  in  terms  of 
theatre.” 

With  the  passing  of  gay  marriage 
legislation  and  queer-based  theatres 
becoming  more  visible  in  the  arts 
landscape,  Berto  says  people  should 
not  be  lulled  into  thinking  that  the 
struggle  for  gay  rights  and  research 
on  queer  issues  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

“People  think  the  battle  is  done 
and  there’s  no  need  to  continue  the 
struggle,  but  that’s  not  the  case.” 

Berto  is  not  just  a student  of  thea- 
tre; he’s  also  a creator.  His  first  play, 
BASH,  won  the  City  of  Toronto 
Fringe  Festival’s  Best  New  Play  Prize 
in  2000,  and  his  play  Skate  It  Off, 
Bobby  was  staged  at  U of  G’s  George 
Luscombe  Theatre  in  2001.  The  fol- 
lowing summer,  his  one-woman 
show,  Gypsies,  was  produced  at  the 
Toronto  Fringe  Festival  and  his. 


one-man  show,  The  Fifth  Option, 
was  selected  for  the  exclusive 
Summerworks  Festival,  where  it 
played  to  sold-out  audiences. 

Since  then  he  has  written  and 
produced  a number  of  works,  in- 
cluding To  the  Earth,  Due  Process, 
The  Painted  Bird,  Guantanamara 
and  Captured.  In  2005,  he  received 
an  Ontario  Arts  Council  grant  for  his 
work  Founvays  Until  Rain. 

Berto  is  currently  writing  a play 
about  the  B.C.  ghost  town  of  Anyox 
and  recently  finished  a project  com- 
missioned with  seed  money  from 
Canstage,  Canada’s  largest  non- 
profit contemporary  theatre  com- 
pany. 

This  summer  he’ll  travel  to  Al- 
berta, where  his  play  The  Singularity 
of  Being  will  make  its  debut  as  a 
workshop  performance  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lethbridge. 


■ Cabinet  Maker 

Fine  Furniture  • Antique  Restoration 

Guelph,  Ontario 

519-766-9093 


Island  Ink-Jet® 

Cartridge  Refill,  Sale  & Service 


Stone  Road  Mall 


OCio.sk  located  in  iroiU  of  .SliAR.S) 


-while  you  wait  service  -save  up  to  60% 

Dell.  Lexmark.  HP.  Epson.  Brother.  Canon 

619-621-2828  8toneroedmall@islanclinKjet.com 


Refill. . .Not  LandfilF’ 


10%OFF 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


1998  Dodge  Ram  1500,  5.2  L, 
two-wheel  drive,  five-speed,  green 
with  sport  package,  excellent  condi- 
tion, 138,000  kilometres,  will  certify, 
856-2429  weekends  or  after  5 p.m. 
or  woesten@uoguelph.ca. 


IKEA  pine  table,  30  by  48  inches, 
with  two  chairs;  futon,  54  inches 
wide,  763-4539. 


Matching  dark  brown  loveseats;  GM 
truck  window  deflectors,  never  used; 
Truck  Club;  antique  dresser  with 
round  mirror,  photos  available.  Ext. 
53044  or  kczernic@uoguelph.ca. 


Three  ceiling  fans;  large,  medium 
and  small;  Moen  multi-setting 
hand-held  shower  attachment;  good 
working  order,  pennybeanish@ 
hotmail.com. 


1986  Hawk  truck  camper  vrith  pro- 
pane stove,  furnace  and  fridge, 
sleeps  four;  1978  Honda  Gold  Wing 
motorcycle;  1993  White  riding 
lawnmower,  tractor  and  dump  cart, 
Jean,  Ext.  56077, 846-2306  after  5:30 
p.m.  or;wolting@uoguelph.ca. 


Large  mahogany  dining-room  table, 
oak  bookshelf,  two  mahogany  arm- 
chairs, mahogany  deacon’s  bench, 
IKEA  side  table,  small  mahogany 
kitchen  table,  all  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, mmaidmen@uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  cottage  on  nine- 
acre  island  in  Newboro  Lake,  45 
minutes  north  of  Kingston,  gas  bar- 
becue, two-piece  bath,  swimming, 
fishing,  boating,  dogs  welcome, 
photos  on  request,  weeks  available 
starting  June  24,  $500  a week 


includes  shuttle  from  mainland, 
canoe  and  rowboat,  motorboat 
available  for  additional  fee,  Clare, 
836-3357  or  826-3157. 


Room  with  private  bath,  shared 
kitchen  and  laundry,  private 
entrance,  close  to  bus  route  and 
shopping,  quiet  neighbourhood, 
bed  available  if  needed,  $650  a 
month  inclusive,  leave  message  at 
821-7676. 


Three-bedroom  house,  main-floor 
laundry,  parking  for  two  vehicles, 
fenced  yard,  available  May  1,  long- 
or  short-term  lease  available,  $950  a 
month  plus  half  of  utilities,  827- 
0596. 


One-bedroom  walkout  apartment, 
great  view,  large  windows,  close  to 
bus  stop  and  Zehrs,  parking,  no  pets, 
high-speed  Internet,  available  May 
1,  $800  a month  inclusive.  Ext. 
56314  or  821-1450. 


Three-bedroom  Muskoka  cottage 
on  Lake  of  Bays,  15  minutes  from 
Algonquin  Park,  fishing,  golfing, 
canoeing,  hiking,  767-0450  or 
jbuUard@uoguelph.ca. 


Large  rooms  in  century  home  in 
safe,  quiet  Glasgow  Street  neigh- 
bourhood, close  to  shopping  and 
downtown,  25-minute  walk  to  cam- 
pus, bus  stop  nearby,  hardwood 
floors,  renovated  interior,  photos  at 
www.cs-club.org/-zimm/,  824-7754 
until  10  p.m.  or  mrzimm@rog- 
ers.com. 


Furnished  bright,  spacious  two-bed- 
room home  available  May  1 to  Aug. 
31  for  faculty  or  graduate  students, 
dose  to  campus,  Internet,  parking, 
laundry,  $1,250  a month  indusive; 


one-bedroom  walkout  apartment, 
separate  entrance,  close  to  campus 
and  downtown,  parking,  suitable  for 
mature  students  or  professionals, 
available  May  1,  $750  a month  inclu- 
sive, mmaidmen@uoguelph.ca. 


Two-bedroom  cottage  in 
Southampton,  newly  renovated,  two 
baths,  gas  fireplace,  private  treed  lot, 
sleeps  six,  close  to  lake,  walking  dis- 
tance to  harbour,  river  and  down- 
town, Melody,  836-6264  or 
m.wren@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


WANTED 


Pasture  for  beef  cattle,  10  acres  or 
more,  terras  negotiable  depending 
on  fence,  water,  supervision,  519- 
546-6292  or  cmader@uoguelph.ca. 


Bunk  beds  in  good  condition,  Md- 
ody,  836-6264  or  m.wren@exec. 
uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travd,  leave  message  at  836-8086 
or  cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 
Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  members  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


SHORT-  OR  LONGER-TERM 
ACCOMMOOAnON 

No  tease.  Stunning,  fully  furnished 
and  equipped,  Immaculate,  upscale 
three-bedroom,  three-bath  home 
In  south  end  Ibr  sophisticated 
professionals. 

Cable.  Internet,  deck,  central  vac,  AC, 
laundry,  fireplace,  parking.  All 
Inclusive  $2,000.  Available  May  1. 
Carol,  leave  message  at  623-1857 
or  IntelrentOhotmali.com 


Group 

Auto  & Home 

INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Call  today  for  a no^bllgatlon  quoto 


Or  visit  our  wobsito  at 

www.staebler.com 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

pjlua- 

Your  Group  DiscountI 

L\\i  Wstarioo 
MAil  Iraurance 

VWi  u$  at  wvm.econcMnlcatInsurence.com 


I POSTER] 
I Printing 
$C.99 

- PER S( 


I at 

I Laminatit 


Visit  us 
the  U.C. 


Lamination  • Mounting  • Graphic  Design 


www.clicksigns.ca 


FOR  RENT 

New  Brunswick 
Ocean-Front  Cottage  & Honse 

Private  retreat,  beaches,  cliffs,  sleeps  4 to  7 people. 
Close  to  P.E.I.  Bridge.  Available  May  to  October 
from  $475  per  week. 

CaU  Robert  at  705-944-5997 


Michael  H.C.  McMurray 

Partner 


210  Kortright  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 
Telephone;  (519)  826-4774 
Fax:  (519)  826-4991 
Email:  michaelmcmiuray^on.aibn.c 


• Do  you  get  a high  rate  of  interest  on  your 
savings? 

• Are  you  investing  for  your  future? 

• Do  you  need  professional  advice  regarding 
your  investments? 

• I can  help  you  answer  these  questions,  call  me 
today  for  a free  consultation. 


''A' 

GOURMfT  MARKIT 


lUm«mb«r  Vi  Thlt  Spring  Snasou 
For  Pbanp.  Julep  Form  Fresh 

TURKEYS 

Dress  Up  Your  Special  Easter  Dinner  With 
Our  Famous  Storemade  Stuffing  and 
Savory  White  Wine  Gravy 

hstss  ctU  tarty  to  ptoct  ysmr  w#er . Tstsfbsm  SfHrs  * 


Mon.-Wed.  9-7 
Thurt.-Fri.  9-8 
SaL  9-6 

Sun.  Closed 


OUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortiightjust  off  the  Hanlon 

570  Kortright  Plaza  | j | 

763-2284 


■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

♦ Swimming  • Yoga 

■ Musikgarten 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  IWps 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 

Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
1/2  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 
Downtown  Guelph 

151  Waterloo  Ave. 

Guelph,  ON 

836-3810 


www.giidpli inontcssori.com 


"Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future" 

Dr  Maria  MoHUssori 


GUELPH 


(est.  1978) 
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EVENTS 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  leads  the 
workshop  “Warblers:  Butterflies  of 
the  Bird  World”  April  21  from9a.m. 
to  4 p.m.  A 6:30  a.m.  hike  through 
the  Arboretum  to  look  for  warblers 
is  slated  for  May  13.  Cost  is  $70.  Reg- 
istration and  payment  are  required 
by  April  7. 

Willow  artist  Barbara  Guy  Long  will 
lead  a workshop  on  using  willow 
wattle  weave  to  create  a rustic  cedar 
trellis  April  24  from  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m. 
Cost  is  $85.  The  deadline  for  regis- 
tration and  payment  is  April  10. 

Naturalist  Chris  Earley  leads  the 
workshop  “Warblers:  The  Less 
Common  Ones”  April  28  from  9 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $50.  Registra- 
tion and  payment  are  required  by 
April  14.  Call  Ext.  52358. 

The  Theatre  in  the  Trees  production 
of  Neil  Simon’s  Last  of  the  Red  Hot 
Lovers  runs  Saturdays  until  April  29. 
Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is  8 
p.m.  Cost  is  $53.  To  order  tickets, 
call  Ext.  54110. 


ART  CENTRE 


Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
director  Judith  Nasby  gives  a gallery 
talk  on  Kuna  art  from  Panama  April 
6 at  8:30  a.m. 


from  9 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  at  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University.  For  more  mfor- 
mation,  visit  www.uoguelph.ca/phi- 
losophy. 


“Docurama,”  a free  film  series 
hosted  by  the  McLaughlin  Library 
and  the  Central  Student  Association, 
concludes  April  6 with  The  Wild  Par- 
rots of  Telegraph  Hill  at  7 p.m.  in 
Thombrough  1200. 


CONCERTS 


NOTICES 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music's 
noon-hour  concert  series  concludes 
April  6 with  a showcase  of  applied 
music  vocal  and  instrumental  stu- 
dents. The  program  will  include 
works  by  Brahms,  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Liszt  and  Mozart  The  concert  is  in 
MacKinnon  107. 

Three  vocal  students  will  perform  as 
part  of  their  final  exams  April  1 1 at 
6:30  p.m.  Jeff  Bagg  will  give  a piano 
redtal  as  part  of  his  final  per- 
formance April  13  at  7:30  p.m.  Both 
concerts  are  in  MacKinnon  107. 


CONFERENCES 


The  Department  of  Philosophy 
hosts  an  MA  conference  April  7 
from  9 a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  317.  A PhD  seminar 


OVC’s  Graduate  Student  Apprecia- 
tion Day  runs  April  12  from  9:30 
a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  in  the  Lifetime 
Learning  Centre.  The  day  will 
include  networking  with  employers, 
a poster  session,  oral  presentations 
and  a 4:30  p.m.  keynote  talk  by  1983 
OVC  graduate  Ron  Carter  of  the 
Hamilton  Regional  Laboratory 
Medicine  Program. 

The  conference  “Small  Open  Econo- 
mies in  a Globalized  World,”  to  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Bologna 
Aug.  29  to  Sept.  2,  is  calling  for 
papers.  The  deadline  for  submis- 
sions is  April  25.  For  details,  visit 
www.dse.unibo.it/soegw. 

Canada  World  Youth  is  creating  a 
regional  network  for  volunteer 
recruitment  and  is  looking  for  past 
participants  from  the  Guelph/ 
Waterloo/Kitchener  area  to  join.  For 
information,  contact  Miranda 
Gilbert  at  gilbertm@uoguelph.ca. 

The  Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Canada  is  offering  10  six- 
to  12-month  placements  in  various 
countries  and  work  settings  to  give 
young  Canadian  graduates  a chance 
to  gain  meaningful  career-related 
experience  internationally.  The 
application  deadline  is  May  5.  For 
details,  visit  www.aucc.ca/programs/ 
intprograms/ypi/ index_e.html. 


Gordon  Haybum  of  the  University 
of  Wales  Institute  Cardiff  discussing 
“You  Say  Tomato,  1 Say  Tomahto: 
Do  You  Hear  Me?  Do  You  Under- 
stand?” April  6 at  12:30  p.m.  in  OVC 
1715. 

“An  Investigation  Into  the 
0-acetylation  Pathway  of  Bacillus 
cereu^'  is  the  topic  of  John  Pfeffer  in 
the  microbiology  graduate  student 
seminar  series  April  7 at  12:30  p.m. 
in  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
156. 

Andrew  Kropinski  of  the  Public 
Health  Agency  of  Canada’s  Labora- 
tory for  Food-borne  Zoonoses  dis- 
cusses “Phage  Therapy  — And  Now 
for  Something  Completely  Differ- 
ent” in  the  Department  of 
Pathobiology  seminar  series  April  7 
at  2 p.m.  in  Pathobiology  2106. 

The  Department  of  Integrative  Biol- 
ogy seminar  series  continues  April 
1 1 with  Jeff  Stuart  of  Brock  Univer- 
sity exploring  “Mitochondria, 

Genetic  Stability  and  Lifespan.”  On 
April  18,  the  topic  is  “The  Origins  of 
Eukaryotic  Gene  Structure”  with 
Michael  Lynch  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. The  seminars  begin  at  3:30  p.m. 
in  Axelrod  265A. 

The  Canadian  Research  Institute  for 
Food  Safety  is  among  the  sponsors 
of  a food-safety  seminar  to  be  held 
April  12  at  10  a.m.  at  the  OMAFRA 
building,  1 Stone  Rd.  Marleen  van 
der  Wende,  a master’s  student  at 
Wageningen  University  in  the  Neth- 
erlands who  is  currently  a visiting 
scholar  in  U of  G’s  Faculty  of  Man- 
agement, will  discuss  “The  Human 
Factor:  Identification  of  Factors 
That  Most  Strongly  Influence  Oper- 
ator Embracement  of  HACCP  Prac- 
tices.” 


SEMINARS 


Next  up  in  the  Cognitive  Science 
Group’s  seminar  series  is  Martin 
Daly  of  McMaster  University 
exploring  “Competition,  Inequality 
and  Homicide”  April  5 at  3:30  p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  231. 


The  drama  program’s  honours  stu- 
dent productions  continue  with 
Lawrence  and  Holloman  by  Morris 
Penich  April  5 to  7 at  8 p.m.  in  the 
George  Luscombe  Theatre.  Admis- 
sion is  $5. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  is  offer- 
ing "WebCT:  Hands  on  for 

First-Time  Users”  April  13  and  27 
and  an  introduction  to  WebCT  6 for 
experienced  WebCT  users  April  17. 
An  end-of-semester  luncheon  for 
new  faculty  is  slated  for  April  2 1 . For 
complete  details  and  online  registra- 
tion, visit  www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  If 
you  have  questions,  call  Ext.  53571. 


The  final  examination  of  MA  candi- 
date Katherine  Kruger,  History,  is 
April  10  at  1:30  p.m.  in  MacKiimon 
2020.  The  thesis  is  “Shell  Shock;  The 
First  World  War  and  the  Modern- 
ization of  Psychiatry  in  Canada." 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Catherine 
Carstairs. 

The  final  examination  of  Jody 
McLachlan,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in 
the  Guelph-Waterloo  Centre  for 
Graduate  Work  in  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  is  April  12  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  MacNaughton  434.  The  thesis  is 
“Functional  Genomics  of  Human 
Myeloperoxidase  and  Lactoperoxi- 
dase.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  David 
Josephy. 

The  final  examination  of  Luba 
Petersen,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Food,  Agricultural 
and  Resource  Economics,  is  April  12 
at  2 p.m.  in  MacLachlan  107.  The 
thesis  is  “Allowable  Cut  Effects  in 
Ontario’s  Boreal  Forest:  An  Investi- 
gation of  the  Economics  of  Intensive 
Silviculture  at  the  Integrated  Lum- 
ber Production  Level.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Glerm  Fox. 

The  final  examination  of  Jeremy 
Rouse,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Integrative  Biology, 
is  April  12  at  2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 
The  thesis  is  “Spatial  Ecology  of 
Sistrurus  catenatus  catenatus  and 
Hcterodonplatirhinos  in  a Rock-Bar- 
ren Landscape.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Ron  Brooks. 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Kamini  Khosla,  Department 
of  Integrative  Biology,  is  May  1 at  2 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis  is 
“Quantitative  Trait  Loci  for  Upper 
Temperature  Tolerance  in  Rainbow 
Trout:  A Linkage  Mapping 

Approach.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Roy 
Danzmann. 


Guelph  and  Wellington  County 
Master  Gardeners  present  their 
spring  seminar  series  this  month  at 
the  Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute.  On 
April  1 1,  Denise  Jupp  discusses  pho- 
tography for  gardeners.  On  April  18. 
the  topic  is  four-season  container 
gardening  with  Sheila  Gamble.  The 
seminars  begin  at  7 p.m.  For  more 
information,  contact  Jupp  at 
836-0925  or  deniseo@golden.ca  or 
call  the  Master  Gardeners  hotline  at 
Ext.  56714. 

The  Guelph  Creative  Arts  Associa- 
tion holds  its  annual  “Made  for 
You”  art  and  craft  show  April  8 from 
10  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  at  St.  George’s 
Square. 

Opening  April  8 at  the  Guelph  Civic 
Museum  is  “Eclectic  Overview,”  an 
exhibition  of  original  oil  paintings 
by  Connie  Melnik.  The  official 
opening  runs  from  2 to  4 p.m.,  and 
the  show  continues  to  June  4. 

Royal  City  Musical  Productions  Inc. 
presents  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  HMS 
Pinafore  April  27  to  29  at  8 p.m.  and 
April  29  and  30  at  2 p.m.  at  the  River 
Run  Centre.  For  tickets,  call 
763-3000. 

The  fifth  annual  Doors  Open 
Guelph  nms  April  22  from  10  a.m. 
to  4 p.m.,  giving  city  residents  and 
visitors  a chance  to  tour  some  of 
Guelph’s  finest  buildings,  many  of 
which  are  generally  closed  to  the 
public.  For  information  about  this 
year’s  tour,  visit  vww.guelpharts. 
ca/guelphartscouncil,  call  836-3280 
or  send  e-mail  to  gac@sentex.net. 

Any  parents  interested  in  seeing  a 
class  developed  in  Guelph  to  teach 
the  basics  of  Mandarin  to  children 
and  possibly  their  families  is  invited 
to  contact  Cathy  Chapman  at 
821-7512  or  mcathychapman@rog- 


The  Edward  Johnson  Music  Foun- 
dation is  calling  for  applications  for 
its  2006  scholarship  and  awards  pro- 
gram for  music  students  pursuing 
post-secondary  education.  Deadline 
for  submissions  is  June  16.  For  more 
information,  call  821-7570. 
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Students  collect  more  than  2,300  textbooks  for  Africa  in  first-ever  book  drive,  gear  up  for  second  drive  this  month 

Drop-off  boxes  will  be  available  at 
campus  bookstores  and  some  resi- 
dences. For  more  information,  con- 
tact him  at  Ext.  52252  or  msun@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Working  with  Sun  on  the  drive 
were  Mackenzie  Brisbois,  Erin 
Frank,  Christine  Frenette,  Katherine 
Kistows,  Jamie  La,  Ana  Perkovic, 
Daniella  Remy  and  Jess  Stevenson. 


A BOOK  DRIVE  organized  by 
Guelph  students  this  winter  to 
benefit  needy  libraries  and  schools  in 
Africa  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  North  America. 

More  than  2,300  books  were  do- 
nated, packed  and  shipped  to  Africa 
in  December  and  January,  says 
I chemistry  graduate  student  Mark 
I Sun,  executive  director  of  the  drive. 


That  total  put  Guelph  in  the  top  15 
among  more  than  550  book  drives 
held  on  college  and  university  cam- 
puses in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  he  says. 

“For  our  first  run,  the  response 
we  received  from  the  U of  G commu- 
nity was  overwhelming,”  says  Sun. 
"We  were,  quite  literally,  up  to  our 
ears  in  textbooks.” 


The  book  drive,  which  was  orga- 
nized with  the  help  of  Better  World 
Books  in  the  United  States,  asked  for 
used  university  textbooks  unsuitable 
for  buyback  by  campus  bookstores 
due  to  changing  course  require- 
ments. Some  of  the  collected  books 
that  weren’t  needed  in  Africa  were 
sold  online  by  Better  World  Books, 
raising  more  than  $800  for  the 


Guelph  chapter  of  Habitat  for 
Humanity. 

A second  drive  set  for  April  10  to 
24  during  the  spring  buyback  period 
aims  to  collect  even  more  books  than 
the  first  drive  did,  says  Sun,  who’s 
hoping  that  students  will  be  eager  to 
donate  their  books  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  rather  than  have  to  pack 
them  up  and  lug  them  home. 
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INSIDE:  MAKING  POVERTY  HISTORY  • A NEW  CHAPTER  IN  SCOTTISH  HISTORY  • TRUTH  OR  FiaiON? 


University  Budget  Goes 
to  Board  of  Governors 


Making  up  most  of  shortfall  forces  University  to  make  difficult  choices:  Summerlee 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

UOF  G’S  PRELIMINARY  2006/ 
2007  Ministry  of  Training, 
Colleges  and  Universities  operating 
budget  is  heading  to  Board  of 
Governors  April  20  for  debate  and  a 
vote,  and  once  again,  the  University 
is  facing  many  fiscal  challenges,  says 
president  Alastair  Summerlee. 

There  will  be  no  government 
funding  to  cover  inflationary  in- 
creases, yet  utility  and  benefit  costs 
continue  to  climb,  and  the  Univer- 
sity continues  to  face  increased  pres- 
sure from  its  aging  infrastructure.  As 
a result,  there  is  a funding  gap  in  the 
budget  as  inflation  costs  outstrip  ex- 
pected revenues,  Summerlee  says. 

“We  are  frustrated  and  disap- 
pointed with  the  budget  situation 
that  we  and  every  other  university  in 
Ontario  fece." 

The  budget  gap  will  be  filled 
through  a number  of  means.  As  re- 
ported in  the  last  issue  of  At  Guelph, 
tuition  increases  will  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $3.7  million  in  revenue,  al- 
though txiition  fees  for  international 
students  will  be  frozen  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  programs.  Delaying 
a major  capital  project  in  Parking 
Services  and  charging  ancillary  units 
their  share  of  service  cost  increases 


will  generate  another  $1  million.  A 
$1  -million  base-budget  increase  that 
was  planned  to  address  deferred 
maintenance  will  be  eliminated.  Fi- 
nally, the  University  estimates  that 
increases  in  utility  costs  will  be  $2 
million  less  than  projected  due  to  a 
decrease  in  gas  rates  and  to  energy- 
sa\dng  initiatives  implemented  on 
campus. 

The  result  is  a budget  that’s  about 
$1  million  short  of  being  balanced, 
but  it’s  hoped  this  gap  can  be  closed 
through  various  adjustments  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Summerlee  says  it’s  important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  budget  con- 
tains additional  unknowns.  Some  of 
the  revenue  that’s  been  included  is 
based  on  assumptions  because  some 
government  grants  have  yet  to  be 
confirmed.  In  addition,  funding  in 
several  areas  is  tied  to  performance 
or  to  meeting  targets  such  as  ex- 
panding graduate  enrolment. 

Making  up  most  of  the  shortfiill 
forced  the  University  to  make  some 
difficult  choices,  including  raising 
tuition,  says  Summerlee.  But  the 
budget  decisions  that  have  been 
made  aim  to  minimize  the  impact  on 
positions  and  preserve  quality  where 
possible,  he  says,  adding  that  U of  G 
will  try  to  avoid  further  across-the- 


board  cuts. 

The  president  notes  that  all  On- 
tario universities  are  planning  simi- 
lar tuition  increases  for  domestic 
students,  an  unfortunate  but  essen- 
tial decision  that  was  made  to  pro- 
tect quality.  U of  G will  closely 
monitor  the  effect  the  increases  have 
on  students,  especially  new  ones,  he 
says.  It  will  also  direct  any  additional 
financial  aid  to  support  students 
who  have  not  been  eligible  for  such 
aid  in  the  past,  and  will  seek  to  sup- 
port graduate  students  and  interna- 
tional students  who  will  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  increases  in  tuition 
for  next  year. 

The  preliminary  budget  was  re- 
viewed and  discussed  by  Senate  April 
4 and  11  and  forwarded  to  B of  G, 
which  meets  April  20  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
Room  1200  of  the  Thornbrough 
Building.  The  meeting  was  moved 
from  its  usual  location  to  accommo- 
date a larger  audience.  Tickets  for 
the  meeting  are  available  from  the 
Board  Secretariat  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre. 

Members  of  the  University  will 
have  one  more  opportunity  to  offer 
comments  and  feedback  on  the  bud- 
get at  a special  open  forum  April  19 
at  6:30  p.m.  in  Room  1714  of  OVC’s 
Lifetime  Learning  Centre. 


The  Final  Pour 


The  final  concrete  was  poured  into  place  for  Phase  2 of  the  science  complex  April  7.  On  hand  to  mark  the 
occasion  were,  clockwise  from  top  left,  CPES  dean  Peter  Tremaine;  Prof.  Anthony  Clarke,  acting  associate 
vice-president  (research  and  international  relations);  CBS  dean  Mike  Ernes;  and  president  Alastair 
Summerlee.  Completion  of  Phase  2 construction  Is  slated  for  spring  2007.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


In  their  new  book.  Sly  Castaldl,  left,  and  Prof.  Christine  Bold  document  ! 
many  of  the  Canadian  monuments  dedicated  to  women  murdered  by  | 
men,  including  this  one  In  Marianne’s  Park,  photo  by  martin  schwalbe  I 


Book  a Monument 
to  Canadian  Women ' 
Murdered  by  Men 

Authors  aim  to  inspire  and  galvanize  people  to  continue  \ 

; I 

forging  ahead  in  efforts  to  end  violence  against  women 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

The  five  authors  of  the  new 
book  Remembering  Wometi 
Murdered  by  Men  are  the  first  to 
admit  the  title  is  controversial. 

‘T  know  it’s  very  intense  for  peo- 
ple, but  it  should  be  painful  and  un- 
comfortable and  serve  as  a call  for 
action,’’  says  Sly  Castaldi,  a U of  G 
graduate  and  executive  director  of 
Guelph-Wellington  Women  in 
Crisis. 

The  book,  which  documents 
about  35  of  the  more  than  60  monu- 
ments across  the  country  dedicated 
to  women  who  have  been  murdered 
by  men,  aims  to  inspire  and  galva- 
nize people  to  continue  forging 
ahead  in  the  work  of  ending  violence 
against  women,  Castaldi  says. 

The  authors,  who  call  themselves 
the  Cultural  Memory  Group,  consist 


of  Castaldi,  Profs.  Christine  Bold 
and  Ric  Knowles  of  the  School  of 
English  and  Theatre  Studies,  U of  G 
graduate  Lisa  Schincariol  and  for- 
mer U of  G human  rights  adviser 
Jodie  McConnell,  a development 
specialist  for  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment’s Women’s  Directorate. 

When  they  began  this  project 
nearly  eight  years  ago,  they  agreed 
that  the  words  “murdered  by  men” 
had  to  be  in  the  title  of  their  book  in 
order  to  help  support  the  women  in 
communities  across  Canada  who 
have  met  with  resistance  for  placing 
those  same  words  on  public 
memorials. 

“It’s  building  solidarity  with  the 
women  who  created  the  memorials 
that  included  the  words  'murdered  I 
by  men,”’  says  Bold.  “The  women  I 

Continued  on  page  N I 
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Re  Store 


Habitat 

for  Humanity* 

Wellington  County 


We  Sell 


45  Dawson  Road 

Unit4, Guelph. Ontario,NlH  IBI 

tel:  519-780-2323 


Tuesday  - Friday 
Saturday 


10AM- 5PM 
9AM  - 4PM 


open  Mondays  starting  May  I 

We  sell  new  end  used  materials  for  home  renovation  and 
repair,  donated  by  manufecturers,  retailers  and  homeowners. 

PRICES  50%  - 80%  BELOW  RETAIL 

Planning  a renovation?  RECYCLE  your  unwanted 
materials  by  donating  them  to  the  ReSiore. 

FREE  PICK-UP  AVAILABLE  FOR  LARGER  ITEMS 
Kitchen  sets  (cabinets,  appliances,  sinks)  particularly  appreciated. 

Revenue  from  the  ReSiore  helps  to  bvlld 
Hahilai/or  Humanit)'  homes  in  Weilington  County 


GUELPH 


(esl.  1978) 


• Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program 

♦ Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

■ Musikgaiten 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

• Certiiied  Montessori  Teachers 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
1/2  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 


Downtown  Guelph 
151  Waterloo  Ave. 
Guelph,  ON 

836-3810 


"Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future" 

Dr  Maria  Montasori 


w'w'w.guclphmontcssori.coni 


210  Kortright  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 
Telephone:  (519)826-4774 

Michael  H.C  McMurray  Fax:  (519)  826^994 

Partner  Email:  michaelmcmurray^on.aibn.com 

• Do  you  get  a high  rate  of  interest  on  your 
savings? 

• Are  you  investing  for  your  future? 

• Do  you  need  professional  advice  regarding 
your  investments? 

• 1 can  help  you  answer  these  questions,  call  me 
today  for  a free  consultation. 


Whatever  Your  F^rqject 

Make  It  Happen  !! 


RON^ 


LUMBER 

The  How-To  People. 

55  Dawson  Road  On  the  Fergus-Elora  Road 

GUELPH  ELORA 

821-5744  846-5381 


/icorn 

Financial  Services 


Commitment  to  Eradicating 
Poverty  Will  Draw  Leading 
Scholars,  Advocates  to  U of  G 


Editor’s  note:  President  Alastair  Summerlee  wel- 
comes comments  on  his  column  at  president^ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Next  week,  leading  scholars  and  advocates  from 
around  the  world  will  gather  at  the  University  of 
Guelph.  Some  are  travelling  from  as  for  away  as  Africa; 
others  are  from  places  much  closer  to  home:  Toronto, 
Waterloo  and  Guelph.  Their  backgrounds,  life 
experiences,  careers  and  outlooks  are  incredibly 
diverse,  but  they’ve  been  drawn  to  our  campus  by  a 
shared  passion  and  commitment:  eradicating  poverty. 

For  two  days,  they  will  discuss  the  challenges  that 
people  living  in  poverty  face  around  the  world.  Who  is 
making  a difference  and  how — and  what  we  need  to  do 
better — will  be  among  the  topics  on  the  agenda.  It’s  all 
part  of  the  “Making  Poverty  History:  Doing  More  of 
What  Works”  symposium,  a free  public  event  that  is  be- 
ing held  April  25  and  26  in  Rozanski  Hall  and  will 
feature  keynote  presentations  and  stimulating  discus- 
sions. 

We  took  the  name  of  the  symposium  from  the 
United  Nation’s  Millennium  Development  Making 
Poverty  History  campaign,  which  has  a goal  of  reducing 
by  half  the  proportion  of  people  living  in  extreme 
poverty  by  20 1 5. 

The  gathering  is  also  part  of  a series  of  ongoing 
events  and  symposia  the  University  has  sponsored  this 
academic  year  to  engage  the  public  in  discussions  of 
global  issues.  In  February,  we  hosted  a president’s  dia- 
logue on  the  changing  role  of  the  media.  In  January,  it 
was  a forum  on  BSE  and  bird  flu,  and  last  November,  a 
gathering  on  the  Gomery  report  and  Canadian  public 
affairs. 

Each  of  the  events  was  a great  success  and  attracted  a 
wide  audience.  But  of  all  the  topics,  I consider  poverty 
to  be  the  most  important  and  the  most  demanding. 
Poverty  is  something  that  affects  everyone.  While  it  of- 
ten affects  groups  disproportionately  based  on  race, 
gender,  religion,  age  and  geography,  it  exists  every- 
where and  poses  enormous  challenges.  It’s  the  universal 
barrier  to  education,  health  and  well-being  and  is  the 
foundation  of  himger,  ignorance  and  disease. 

Moreover,  poverty  often  leaves  well-meaning  peo- 
ple bewildered.  One  reason  may  be  that  the  problem  is 
so  massive  and  widespread,  it’s  easy  to  feel  over- 
whelmed — even  powerless — in  the  face  of  such  global 
adversity,  especially  when  you  hear  the  statistics. 
Consider  that  there  are  6.5  billion  people  living  on  this 
planet,  and  nearly  half  of  them  live  on  less  than  $2  a day. 
A billion  survive  on  less  than  $ I per  day.  It’s  a sobering 
thought. 

Even  more  unfathomable  is  the  fact  that  an  esti- 
mated one  billion  children  in  the  world  live  in  poverty. 
In  Canada,  about  15.5  per  cent  of  children  live  in  rela- 
tive poverty,  and  in  Ontario,  there  are  nearly  400,000 
poor  children,  a figure  that  has  grown  by  41  per  cent  in 
the  past  decade. 

Every  year,  more  than  10  million  children  in  the 
world  die  of  hunger  and  preventable  diseases  — that’s 
more  than  30,000  a day  and  one  every  three  seconds. 
Overall,  poverty  kills  18  million  people  a year  — 
one-third  of  all  deaths  in  the  world. 

Now  consider  that  the  amount  of  money  owned  by 
the  three  richest  people  in  the  world  is  greater  than  the 
gross  domestic  product  of  the  globe’s  48  poorest  na- 
tions. 

The  statistics  are  indeed  grim.  When  something  is  so 


overwhelming,  it  can  be  difficult  to  know  how  or  what 
to  do  to  make  even  the  smallest  difference. 

At  U of  G,  we’ve  decided  to  do  our  part,  starting  with 
the  community  in  which  we  live  and  branching  out  to 
the  rest  of  Canada  and  the  world.  Universities  arc  vi- 
brant, active  communities  of  people  who  are  armed 
with  knowledge  and  experience  and  willing  to  be 
open-minded,  level-headed  and  concerned  about  the 
world.  Universities  should  be  the  moral  and  social  con- 
science of  society  and  as  such,  must  play  a leadership 
role  in  eliminating  poverty. 

An  ideal  starting  point  involves  focusing  on  the  ar- 
eas in  which  we  have  expertise:  enhancing  people’s  un- 
derstanding about  the  causes  and  nature  of  poverty, 
influencing  public  opinion  and  public  policy,  motivat- 
ing students  and  communities  to  become  engaged  in 
meaningful  ways,  contributing  to  Canada’s  interna- 
tional development  activities,  and  encouraging 
volunteerism  by  Canadians  at  all  stages  and  in  all  walks 
of  life. 

Already,  U of  G has  done  a lot  to  motivate  and  en- 
courage its  students  to  get  involved  in  their  community 
and  in  larger  volunteer  initiatives.  In  February,  more 
than  100  of  our  students  spent  Reading  Week  helping 
with  hurricane  relief  efforts  in  Mississippi,  working 
with  homeless  and  at-risk  youth  in  Calgary,  volunteer- 
ing at  a remote  native  reserve  and  working  with  Guelph 
families  in  need. 

Earlier  this  month,  a group  of  students  raised  close 
to  $59,000  to  fight  cancer  during  Relay  for  Life.  As  I’ve 
said  before,  such  social  engagement  is  fundamental  to  a 
civil  and  democratic  society. 

The  University  will  continue  to  act  as  an  agent  of 
change  in  partnership  with  individuals,  organizations 
and  governments  to  make  poverty  history.  We  also 
want  to  profile  solutions  that  work. 

The  symposium  is  a great  start.  We  have  assembled  a 
roster  of  internationally  recognized  speakers  and  ex- 
perts, with  the  highlight  being  a 7 p.m.  keynote  address 
April  25  by  Elisabeth  Tankeu,  the  African  Union’s  com- 
missioner for  trade  and  industry  and  Cameroon’s  for- 
mer minister  of  plan  and  territorial  development. 

Other  highlights  of  the  two-day  event  include  a 9:15 
a.m.  keynote  April  26  by  Agnes  Wakesho  Mwang’ombe 
of  the  University  of  Nairobi  in  Kenya,  who  will  discuss 
poverty  issues  for  women  and  youth,  and  a 1 p.m.  talk 
by  Gerald  Helleiner  of  the  Munk  Centre  for  Interna- 
tional Studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto’s  Trinity 
College,  who  will  speak  on  local,  national  and  interna- 
tional poverty. 

Wednesday  will  also  feature  panel  discussions  at 
10:30  a.m.  and  2 p.m.  that  feature  participants  from 
UNICEF  Rwanda,  World  Vision,  the  Pauktuutit  Inuit 
Women  of  Canada,  the  Canadian  Council  for  Interna- 
tional Co-operation  and  the  Tamarack  Institute,  as  well 
as  scholars,  business  leaders  and  others. 

1 invite  all  of  you  to  join  me  April  25  and  26  for  this 
extremely  important  event.  Across  the  world,  individu- 
als, governments  and  agencies  are  joining  forces  in  the 
noble  struggle  to  make  poverty  history,  and  we  want 
you  to  be  a part  of  this  momentous  effort,  too. 

Whether  it  involves  educating  others,  campaigning 
for  debt  forgiveness,  encouraging  contributions  for  de- 
velopment initiatives,  promoting  volunteer  activities  or 
changing  public  policy,  we  have  an  obligation  — and, 
more  important,  the  ability  — to  fashion  a co-ordi- 
nated focus  that  will  take  us  even  closer  to  eradicating 
the  scourge  of  poverty  from  our  planet. 
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appnintmpnt<; news  in  brief 


STUDENTS  TOP  FUNDRAISERS 

U of  G students  raised  close  to 
$59,000  for  the  Canadian  Cancer 
Society  through  Relay  for  Life  April 
1 and  2,  becoming  the  top  fundrais- 
ing school  this  year.  Thiity-sbc 
teams  participated  in  the  12-hour 
relay  at  Alumni  Stadium. 


NOMINEES  SOUGHT  FOR 
SPORTS  HALL  OF  FAME 

The  Department  of  Athletics  is  call- 
ing for  nominations  for  its  2006 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame  by  April  30. 
Hall  of  Fame  inductees  are  out- 
standing former  Gryphon  athletes, 
teams  and  builders  who  have  made 
a significant  contribution  that  has 
enhanced  the  image  and  reputation 
of  the  University.  For  nomination 
details,  visit  www.gryphons.ca/ 
Alumni/Selection_Criteria. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
TO* *INTERACTATUOFG 

Close  to  1,200  Grade  lOand  11  uni- 
versity-bound students  from  across 
Ontario  will  be  descending  on 
Guelph  April  27  and  28  for  the  Uni- 
versity’s annual  Interaction  recruit- 
ment conference.  Co-ordinated  by 
Admission  Services,  the  event  intro- 
duces high  school  students  to  uni- 
versity hving  and  learning.  Students 
can  each  attend  two  sessions  from 
more  than  40  offerings  by  U of  G 
students,  feculty  and  staff.  Topics 
range  from  “University  Transition: 
What  It’s  Really  LiJke”  to  “CSI 
Toronto  — Investigate  This.”  For 
information,  visit  www.uoguelph. 
ca/admissions. 


AWARD  WINNER  NAMED 

A second  recipient  of  the  2006  Brian 
D.  SuUiveui  Student  Leadership 
Award  was  announced  after  At 
Guelph's  April  5 issue  went  to  press. 
Aiden  Abram  joins  Christian 
Casupanan  as  co-recipient  of  the 
award,  which  is  presented  to  gradu- 
ating students  who  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  student 
leadership  through  their  involve- 
ment as  an  elected  or  appointed  stu- 
dent representative  at  U of  G. 


The  following  appointments  have 
recently  been  announced  at  U of  G: 

• luliana  Constantin,  manager  of 
the  business  office.  Office  of  the 
Chief  Information  Officer 

• Cheryl  DeVries,  administrative 
assistant,  Kemptville  College 

• Ken  Graham,  welder  machinist, 
School  of  Engineering 

• Sue  Kinsella,  veterinary  techni- 
cian, Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital 

• Erin  Moore,  program  logistics, 
Office  of  Open  Learning 

• Tammy  Oakley,  academic 
administrative  assistant,  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition 

• Remo  Pallottini,  facilities  man- 
ager, Agricultural  Research  Insti- 
tutes of  Ontario,  Agri-Food  and 
Partnerships,  Office  of  Research 

• Kristina  Ruotsalo,  veterinary 
clinical  pathologist.  Animal  Health 
Laboratory 

• Kelly  Turkosz,  client  services 
clerk.  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospi- 
tal 

• Kathleen  Walker,  academic  secre- 
tary, dean’s  office,  College  of  Physi- 
cal and  Engineering  Science. 


OVC  Student  Brent  Crutchfield’s  dog,  Kansas,  has  toenails  that  are  in  tip-top  shape  thanks  to  her  owner’s  nail- 
dipping  Invention.  PHOTO  BY MARTINSCHWALBE 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Anew  product  to  help  pet 
owners  trim  their  dogs’ 
toenails  without  distress  and  pain 
may  turn  into  a promising  business 
venture  for  a Guelph  veterinary 
student  — and  a shot  at  snagging  the 
$25,000  top  prize  in  a high-profile 
inventors’  contest  to  be  held  this 
spring  in  New  York. 

Brent  Crutchfield,  a second-year 
DVM  student,  has  seen  Quick-See 
— a kind  of  paper  “mood  ring”  in- 
tended to  help  pet  owners  and  veter- 
inarians clip  dogs’  toenails  safely  and 
cleanly  — earn  a spot  among  25 
semifinalists  in  the  2005  Invent  Now 
Challenge.  The  winner  of  the  con- 
test, which  attracted  more  than 
4,200  inventions  this  year,  will  be 
announced  in  May. 

Crutchfield  has  filed  for  patent 
protection  on  her  idea,  basically  a 
paper  strip  printed  with  heat-sensi- 
tive ink  that  allows  her  to  safely  iden- 
tify and  clip  only  nail  tissue.  She  says 
Quick-See  is  simple  to  produce  and 
use  and  predicts  it  will  find  a wide 
market  among  pet  owners. 

Unlike  a cat’s  colourless  claws, 
many  dogs’  nails  are  dark.  That 
makes  it  easy  to  misjudge  — espe- 
cially when  you’re  wrestling  with  a 
reluctant  animal  — and  cut  into  the 
quick,  the  living  area  of  the  nail.  Re- 
ferring to  the  resultant  pain  and 
bleeding,  she  says:  "It  really  is  dis- 
gusting. Everybody  complains  about 
how  tough  it  is.  There  had  to  be  a 
simple  way.” 

Crutchfield,  who  trimmed  plenty 
of  toenails  as  a technician  at  a veteri- 
nary clinic  in  her  native  North 
Carolina,  says  Quick-See  saves  dogs 
from  pain  and  their  owners  from  be- 
ing scared  to  trim  their  nails.  “You 
can  see  exactly  where  the  quick  is.” 
Prof.  Jan  Hall,  a dermatologist  in 
the  Department  of  Clinical  Studies, 
calls  Quick-See  “a  really  good  idea. 
Clipping  pets’  nails  can  be  difficult, 
especially  the  black  ones.”  His  own 


schnauzer-fox  terrier  cross  is  "a  ter- 
ror to  get  his  nails  cut.  I’m  looking 
forward  to  when  Brent  has  a 
prototype.” 

Crutchfield’s  product  is  an  adhe- 
sive paper  strip  printed  with  purple 
ink  that  turns  clear  under  body  tem- 
perature. Contained  in  what  looks 
like  a delf-counter  "take  a number” 
dispenser,  the  strip  is  slipped  around 
the  dog’s  nail  like  a collar  and 
clipped  away  along  with  dead  nail 
tissue. 

In  early  2005,  she  first  thought  of 
a product  that  would  change  colour 
under  body  heat,  like  a so-called 
mood  ring.  Asked  where  her  idea 
came  from,  she  quips,  “I  was  think- 
ing about  my  school  loans.” 

After  conducting  a patent  search 
to  make  sure  nothing  similar  existed, 
she  hired  a marketing  agency  to  file  a 
provisional  patent  and  make  a vir- 
tual prototype.  Then  came  the 
hands-on  work  vrith  her  five-year- 
old  female  mbced  breed,  Kansas,  a 
former  OVC  teaching  dog. 

A key  challenge  turned  out  to  be 
finding  someone  to  take  infrared 
pictures  of  the  dog’s  toenails.  “No- 
body has  measured  the  gradient  of 
temperature  in  a dog’s  nail.”  Three 
companies  turned  down  her  seem- 
ingly bizarre  request  before  she 
landed  a firm  in  North  Carolina  that 
could  do  thermographic  photo- 
graphy. 

Back  in  Ontario,  she  found  a 
Burlington  company  able  to  print 
the  heat-sensitive  ink  onto  adhesive 
paper  and  dry  it  under  ultraviolet 
light.  She  spent  many  hours  on  the 
kitchen  floor  of  her  mother’s  house 
in  Hamilton,  trying  out  different 
shapes  and  sizes  of  paper  on  Kansas. 

Crutchfield  applied  early  this 
year  for  full  patent  protection  in 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  China 
— the  latter  at  the  advice  of  a patent 
lawyer.  “If  you  don’t  include  China, 
they’ll  have  a knockoff  at  your  door 
next  Tuesday.” 


Having  set  up  a company  to  make 
and  market  Quick-See,  she  hopes  to 
sell  her  idea  to  businesses  that  make 
pet  grooming  products.  She’s  gone 
into  debt  on  her  venture  but  hopes 
to  recoup  some  if  not  all  of  her  ex- 
penses at  the  Invent  Now  Challenge, 
wluch  Is  sponsored  by  the  History 
C/ianne/,  Time  magazine  and  Invent 
Now  Inc.,  a subsidiary  of  the  Na- 
tional Inventors  Hall  of  Fame 
Foundation. 

The  grand-prize  winner  will  take 
home  $25,000;  the  four  runners-up 
will  receive  $2,500  each.  All  five  tvill 
be  featured  on  the  History  Channel’s 
Modem  Marvels  series  in  May,  and 
their  inventions  will  be  included  in  a 
national  exposition  in  the  United 
States. 

Crutchfield,  who  plans  to  fly  to 
New  York  for  the  final  judging,  be- 
lieves her  idea  has  a solid  chance  of 
winning  the  top  prize.  Quick-See 
will  be  up  against  such  inventions  as 
a kidney  valve  system,  a fuel-saving 
truck  drag  vent,  an  automatic  candle 
snuffer  and  a wearable  motherboard. 

She  entered  the  contest  only  days 
before  the  deadline  after  hearing 
about  it  from  an  aunt.  She  learned  in 
February  — almost  a year  to  the  day 
she  had  first  dreamed  up  the  idea  — 
that  her  invention  had  made  the 
semifinals.  “I  was  so  excited.  I called 
my  aunt  and  said  thank  you.” 

Crutchfield  plans  to  open 
small-animal  practice  after  gradua- 
tion. Meanwhile,  she  and  her 
mother,  Brent  Immurs,  are  busy  fig- 
uring out  how  to  sell  Quick-See. 

“We  have  to  find  a manufac- 
turer," says  Immurs.  “The  pet  indus- 
try is  growing.  The  last  time  I looked 
last  fall,  it  was  growing  faster  than  al- 
most any  other.  People  who  have 
pets  spend  a lot  of  money  on  them. 
I’m  sure  they  vrill  pay  money  to 
make  sure  their  pets  don’t  bleed  or 
make  a mess  and  aren’t  in  unneces- 
sary pain.  This  will  end  that 
problem.” 


OVC  PROF  GIVES  SCHOFIELD 
LEaURE  IN  SOUTH  KOREA 

Prof.  Anthony  Abrams-Ogg,  Clini- 
cal Studies,  delivered  the  Schofield 
Memorial  Lecture  at  Seoul  National 
University  in  South  Korea  April  12 
as  part  of  events  held  to  mark  the 
36th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Frank  Schofield,  an  OVC  graduate 
and  longtime  faculty  member  and 
former  medical  missionary  and 
instructor  in  Seoul.  Participants 
also  laid  a wreath  at  Schofield’s 
grave  (he  is  the  only  westerner  bur- 
ied in  the  Patriot  section  of  the 
National  Cemetery  of  Korea)  and 
attended  a memorial  luncheon 
hosted  by  Chung  Un-Chan,  presi- 
dent of  Seoul  National  University 
and  Schofield’s  adopted  grandchild. 


AWARD  HONOURS  B.COMM. 
STUDENT  LEADERSHIP 

This  year’s  winner  of  the  Bachelor 
of  Commerce  Student  Leadership 
Award  Is  marketing  management  , 
major  Brandon  Gorman.  Presented 
annually  by  the  Faculty  of  Manage- 
ment, the  award  recognizes  a gradu- 
ating B.Comm.  student  who  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  pro- 
gram through  extracurricular  activ- 
ities, personality,  character  and  aca- 
demic achievement.  Honourable 
mentions  went  to  Jody  Chrobak, 
Andrew  Oosterhuis,  Kathleen 
Perchaluk  and  Roberta  Reyns. 


SOCIOLOGIST  GIVES  TALKS 

University  professor  emerita  Lynn 
McDonald,  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology, recently  gave  a lecture  on 
“The  Uses  of  Sociology  in  Politics 
and  Social  Movements”  to  the 
Alpha  Kappa  Delta  (Sociology 
Honour  Society)  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln.  She  also 
gave  a colloquium  on  “From  the 
Enlightenment  Roots  of  Sociology 
to  Application  in  Political  Reform” 
to  the  university’s  sociology  depart- 
ment. Clo.ser  to  home,  she  spoke  on 
“Florence  Nightingale  and  the  Ori- 
gins of  Public  Health  Care”  to  the 
Senior  Alumni  Association  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 


In  Memoriam 

University  professor  emeritus 
Reginald  Shuel,  Environmental 
Biology,  died  March  30  at  age  85.  A 
BSA  and  MSA  graduate  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  a 
PhD  graduate  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, he  joined  the  faculty  of 
OAC  in  1950  and  retired  in  1985. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Helena; 
three  daughters,  Jane,  Deirdre  and 
Olivia;  and  three  grandchildren. 


On  the  Cutting  Edge 

OVC  student  invention  will  make  it  easier  for  dog  owners  to  dip  their  pets’  toenails 


pennlp 

MICROBIOLOGIST  WINS 
TOP  RESEARCH  AWARD 

Prof.  Joe  Lam,  Molecular  and  Cellu- 
lar Biology,  has  been  named  the 
2006  recipient  of  the  Roche  Diag- 
nostics/eSM  Award,  the  most  pres- 
tigious award  given  by  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Microbiologists.  He  is  the 
fifth  U of  G microbiologist  to 
receive  the  honour,  considered  one 
of  Canada’s  premier  microbiology 
science  prizes.  Lam  is  being  recog- 
nized for  his  research  achievements 
and  contributions  to  the  Canadian 
microbiological  community.  He 
will  give  a lecture  and  be  presented 
with  the  award  at  the  annual  CSM 
meeting  in  London  in  June. 
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Integrated  Planning,  Budget  Focus  of  Discussion 


SENATE  MET  TWICE  IN  APRIL  to  give  members  of  the 
University  community  and  senators  sufficient  time 
to  discuss  U of  G’s  preliminary  2006/2007  Ministry  of 
Training,  Colleges  and  Universities  operating  budget 
and  Guelph’s  integrated  plan,  in  addition  to  regular 
Senate  business. 

The  April  4 special  meeting  focused  on  the  integrated 
plan  and  budget.  Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  provost  and 
vice-president  (academic)  updated  Senate  on  the  overall 
University  integrated  plan,  which,  along  with  the  plans 


put  forward  by  colleges  and  other  academic  units,  was  re- 
leased in  March  and  is  available  on  the  provost’s  website. 

The  plan  identifies  priorities  and  decision  frame- 
works aimed  at  helping  the  University  meet  its  mission 
now  and  in  the  future.  Mancuso  told  senators  the  plan  is 
inherently  transitional  and  covers  only  academic  umts, 
and  should  be  considered  a first  step  toward  creating  the 
initial  five-year  plan,  which  will  begin  in  2006/2007.  She 
added  that  it’s  important  the  plan  be  discussed  in  com- 
panion with  the  budget. 


Cornerstone  Fund 
Gains  Momentum 

Faculty,  staff,  retirees  show  their  support  for  U of  G 


But  some  faculty  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  plan  will  result  in  cuts 
to  programs  and  core  areas.  Others 
said  they're  worried  that  it  overlooks 
strides  faculty  have  made  over  the 
years,  many  of  which  have  allowed 
the  University  to  emerge  as  a unique 
imtitution.  They  said  the  plan  im- 
plies that  Guelph  is  moving  in  an- 
other direction. 

Mancuso  reiterated  tliat  the  inte- 
grated plan  does  not  replace  or 
change  the  vision  and  strategic  di- 
rections for  U of  G or  the  stated  re- 
search directions.  Rather,  it  provides 
an  operational  plan  that  will  help  fo- 
cus resources  on  key  areas  where 
quality  needs  to  be  protected  or 
strengthened.  It  helps  direct  opera- 
tional resources  in  a transparent  and 
coherent  way,  she  said. 

Also  during  the  April  4 meeting, 
president  Alastair  Summerlee  made 
a special  presentation  on  a plan  to 
close  an  anticipated  gap  between  ex- 
penditures and  expected  revenues  in 
the  preliminary  operating  budget 
(see  story  on  page  1). 

The  University  was  forced  to 
make  some  difficult  choices,  he  said, 
but  the  budget  decisions  that  have 
been  made  aim  to  minimize  the  im- 
pact on  positions  and  preserve  qual- 


ity where  possible.  He  also  said 
Guelph  will  try  to  avoid  further 
across-the-board  cuts. 

During  the  regularly  scheduled 
April  11  meeting,  Senate  was  pre- 
sented with  and  reviewed  the  entire 
operating  budget,  which  will  go  to 
Board  of  Governors  for  debate  and  a 
vote  April  20.  A special  evening  fo- 
rum on  the  budget  is  being  held  the 
night  before  the  meeting  to  allow  the 
community  to  provide  additional 
input. 

Student  senators  expressed  con- 
cerns about  the  budget,  saying 
they’re  worried  about  the  effect  tui- 
tion increases  will  have  on  both  do- 
mestic and  new  international 
students.  They  said  it’s  unfair  that 
students  are  paying  more  tuition  at  a 
time  when  cuts  are  being  made  to 
University  budgets  that  will  affect 
services. 

The  Student  Budget  Advisory 
Committee  also  presented  a report 
that  said  the  tight  time  frame  under 
which  U of  G’s  budget  was  devel- 
oped due  to  the  lateness  of  the  pro- 
vincial tuition  armouncements 
made  it  difficult  for  students  to  re- 
view the  University’s  budget  and 
provide  input  effectively. 

Economics  professor  John 


Livernois,  who  chairs  the  Senate 
Committee  on  University  Planning 
(SCUP),  said  SCUP  supports  the 
budget  and  agrees  that  tuition  in- 
creases are  necessary  to  protect  qual- 
ity. But  he  added  tliat  SCUP  is  also 
frustrated  and  disappointed  by  the 
budget  situation  facing  U of  G and 
other  Ontario  universities. 

In  other  business  April  1 1,  sena- 
tors approved  the  creation  of  a de- 
partment of  business  in  the  new 
College  of  Management  and  Eco- 
nomics. It  will  include  specialists  in 
accounting,  finance,  human  re- 
source management  and  organiza- 
tional behaviour. 

Senate  also  approved  a proposal 
to  formally  change  the  names  of 
Guelph’s  three  satellite  agricultural 
colleges  to  reflect  their  status  as  re- 
gional campuses  of  U of  G.  The 
name  changes  were  proposed  by  the 
colleges  through  the  dean  of  OAC. 

The  proposal,  which  will  now  be 
sent  to  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs  and 
B of  G for  approval,  asks  that  the  col- 
leges be  called  the  University  of 
Guelph,  Ridgetown  Campus;  the 
University  of  Guelph,  Kemptville 
Campus;  and  the  University  of 
Guelph,  Alfred  Campus. 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

PATRICK  Abdul,  development 
manager,  annual  giving,  in 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Development 
(AAScD),  is  all  smiles.  Overall 
campus  giving  for  2005,  including 
gifts  made  through  the  Cornerstone 
Fund  and  to  fulfil  faculty,  staff  and 
retiree  pledges  made  in  “The  Science 
of  Life,  the  Art  of  Living”  campaign, 
topped  off  at  $533,761. 

The  Cornerstone  Fund  was  es- 
tabhshed  last  year  to  give  staff,  fac- 
ulty and  retirees  a new  option  for 
charitable  giving.  For  the  first  time, 
members  of  the  campus  commimity 
were  able  to  channel  donations  di- 
rectly into  the  University’s  operating 
budget.  Prior  to  Cornerstone,  they 
could  donate  to  highest-priority 
funds  that  support  University-wide 
and  college-specific  initiatives. 

With  the  Cornerstone  Fund’s  an- 
nual report  in  hand,  Abdul  says  he’s 
proud  of  the  generosity  of  the  U of  G 
family  and  optimistic  that  the  mo- 
mentum gained  in  the  fund’s  first 
year  will  continue  to  build. 

Pamela  Healey,  assistant  vice- 
president  (development),  says:  “The 
dedication  of  everyone  who  donated 
to  this  cause  in  its  inaugural  year  is 
impressive.  People  cormected  to  the 
University  recognize  the  challenges 
we’re  facing  and  have  demonstrated 
. that  they  think  of  U of  G as  much 
more  than  bricks  and  mortar.  Help- 
ing it  grow  and  evolve  is  important 
to  them.” 


Gifts  to  the  Cornerstone  Fund 
help  U of  G meet  its  teaching  and  re- 
search goals,  says  Healey,  who  notes 
that  every  contribution  makes  a dif- 
ference where  it  matters  most  — in 
the  lives  of  U of  G students. 

During  the  2005  fundraising 
year,  alumni  who  work  on  campus 
donated  $325,524,  and  Board  of 
Governors  and  Board  of  Trustees 
members  contributed  $24,460. 
Non-alumni  faculty,  professional 
and  managerial  staff  and  support 
staff  gave  $100,635,  $16,000  and 
$9,266,  respectively.  U of  G retirees 
provided  $57,276. 

The  goal  for  the  2006/2007  Cor- 
nerstone Fund  appeal  is  to  increase 
overall  giving  by  the  campus  com- 
munity as  well  as  the  amount  di- 
rected to  the  operating  budget  and 
highest-priority  funds,  says  Abdul, 
but  the  AA&D  team  is  focused  pri- 
marily on  participation  and  renewal 
of  pledge  commitments. 

"Many  generous  campus  donors 
will  complete  their  pledge  to  ‘The 
Science  of  Life,  the  Art  of  Living’ 
campaign  in  2006.  We  hope  they  will 
consider  continuing  their  support 
by  contributing  to  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  Cornerstone  Fund.” 

Faculty  and  staff  can  donate  to 
the  fund  through  payroll  deduction 
or  one  of  several  other  giving  op- 
tions. The  2006/07  campaign  begins 
this  month,  with  letters  to  be  distrib- 
uted through  campus  mail  starting 
April  28. 


OVC  Prof  Uncovers  Cause  of  Major  Swine  Disease 


Researcher  hopes  his  work  will  lead  to  a more  effective  vaccine  against  virus  that  costs  U.S.  producers  an  estimated  $600  million  a year 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

UOF  G RESEARCH  may  point  the 
way  toward  an  improved 
vaccine  against  the  most  important 
infectious  disease  facing  pork 
producers  in  North  America. 

Prof.  Dongwan  Yoo,  Pathobi- 
ology,  has  learned  how  a virus  infects 
piglets  and  pregnant  sows  to  cause 
porcine  reproductive  and  respira- 


tory syndrome  (PRRS).  Besides 
suggesting  a way  to  counter  the  dev- 
astating disease  in  pigs,  his  work  may 
also  yield  clues  about  how  to  prevent 
other  viruses  from  infecting  animals 
and  people. 

His  work  is  reported  in  the  March 
cover  article  of  Virology,  an  edition 
that  also  marks  the  journal’s  50th  an- 
niversary. 


In  the  United  States,  PRRS  costs 
pig  producers  an  estimated  $600 
million  US  in  losses  each  year;  Yoo 
says  that  may  translate  into  $60  mil- 
lion worth  of  losses  here  in  Canada. 
The  National  Pork  Board  in  the 
United  States  says  PRRS  — called 
“swine  mystery  disease”  when  it  first 
emerged  about  1 5 years  ago  — poses 
the  most  important  disease  problem 
in  pigs. 

The  virus  causes  abortions  in 
pregnant  sows.  In  piglets,  it  causes 
respiratory  problems  and  poor 
growth.  The  infection  spreads  rap- 
idly to  affect  all  sows  and  piglets  on  a 
farm. 

Sows  with  severe  cases  must  be 
killed.  Piglets  with  mild  cases  may 
recover  without  treatment  but  have 
to  be  kept  longer,  which  means 
added  costs  for  producers.  Although 
the  disease  does  not  affect  males, 
they  may  shed  the  virus  in  their  se- 
men — no  small  matter  in  an  indus- 
try heavily  reliant  on  the  use  of 
stored  semen  for  artificial  insemina- 
tion, says  Yoo. 

A vaccine  is  currently  available, 
but  producers  and  veterinarians 
question  its  safety  and  efficacy.  The 
Guelph  researcher  hopes  his  work 
wUl  lead  to  a more  effective  vaccine. 

The  PRRS  virus  exists  in  the  host 


cell  cytoplasm,  not  inside  the  cell  nu- 
cleus. But  Yoo  found  that  a protein 
made  by  the  virus  crosses  into  the 
nucleus  to  cause  the  infection. 

After  isolating  the  pertinent  gene, 
he  used  genetic  engineering  to  in- 
duce the  virus  to  make  a mutant  ver- 
sion of  the  protein.  The  mutant 
version  differs  by  only  two  amino  ac- 
ids but  is  unable  to  cross  into  the  cell 
nucleus. 

Yoo  studied  three  groups  of  pigs: 
one  uninfected,  the  second  given  the 
mutant  virus,  the  third  given  the 
unmutated  or  "wild-type”  version. 

He  and  his  collaborators,  includ- 
ing research  associate  Douglas 
Hodgins  and  PhD  student  Changhee 
Lee,  then  looked  for  clinical  signs  in 
all  three  groups. 

The  mutant  infected  pigs  devel- 
oped less  severe  disease  symptoms 
and  produced  higher  amounts  of 
neutralizing  antibodies.  Blood  sam- 
ples taken  from  this  group  contained 
less  virus  and  for  a shorter  time  than 
did  samples  taken  from  pigs  given 
the  untreated  virus. 

“We  don’t  know  the  exact  mech- 
anism of  this  protein  in  the  nucleus, 
but  by  changing  these  amino  acids  to 
prevent  the  transport  of  this  particu- 
lar mutant,  we  produce  less  severe 
infection  in  pigs,”  says  Yoo. 


He  now  hopes  to  learn  more 
about  how  the  protein  gets  into  the 
cell  nucleus.  He’s  also  studying  how 
the  cell  produces  interferon  as  a way 
to  combat  the  infection. 

Yoo  has  filed  a patent  on  his  work 
and  says  one  large  American  veteri- 
nary drug  firm  is  interested  in  his  re- 
sults. 

He’s  the  only  Canadian  re- 
searcher among  an  international 
group  of  scientists  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  un- 
der a four-year,  $4.4-million  pro- 
gram designed  to  reduce  PRRS  in 
swine  herds.  Along  with  other  re- 
searchers, he  has  received  almost 
$400,000  US  in  funding  through  the 
program,  administered  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota’s  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine. 

Yoo  has  also  received  funding 
from  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering Research  Council  of  Canada 
and  Ontario  Pork. 

In  his  Laboratory  for  Nidovirus 
Research  at  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College,  he  studies  RNA  viruses,  in- 
cluding the  PRRS  virus  and  the  re- 
lated coronavirus  responsible  for 
SARS. 

“We  are  leading  the  research  in 
PRRS  at  the  molecular  level.”  he 
says. 


Thank 

You! 


In  2006,  the 
llnited  Way  of 
Guelph  and 
Wellington  distrihuted  funding 
to  80  vital  programs  in  our 
community.  Thank  you  to  the 
many  volunteers  at  the  IJniversity 
of  Guelph  who  have  given  their 
valuable  time  and  energy  to  our 
community. 
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Scottish  Women  Turn  a New  Leaf 


Biographical  dictionary  documents  lives  of  Scotland's  famous,  not-so-famous  and  infamous  women 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Researching  and  learning 
about  Scottish  women  who 
helped  shape  their  homeland’s 
national  identity  and  culture  and 
worked  to  advance  the  women’s 
movement  throughout  the  world  is 
now  easier  thanks  to  a new  book 
co-edited  by  a U of  G historian. 

Prof.  Elizabeth  Ewan,  who  holds 
a University  research  chair  in  history 
and  Scottish  studies,  is  one  of  four 
women  — and  the  only  one  from 
outside  the  United  Kingdom  — who 
spent  five  years  investigating  the 
fives  and  contributions  of  famous, 
not-so-famous  and  infamous  Scot- 
tish women  for  The  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary of  Scottish  Women,  the 
first-ever  comprehensive  collection 
of  entries  profiling  the  women  of 
Scotland. 

The  book  was  released  March  8 as 
part  of  International  Women’s  Day 
celebrations  at  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment and  the  National  Library  of 
Scotland  and  has  been  creating  a 
buzz  throughout  the  kilted  nation. 

The  book  has  already  been  cov- 
ered by  the  BBC,  The  Sunday  Times 
and  The  Herald,  with  the  Edin- 
burgh-based newspaper  Scotsman 
giving  the  book  further  publicity  by 
creating  a five-day,  three-question 
women-of-Scotland  quiz,  with  win- 
ners each  receiving  a copy  of  the  text. 

“Looking  at  history  using  gender 
as  a lens  leads  to  a different  Under- 
standing of  the  Scottish  past,”  says 
Ewan,  whose  parents  are  both  Scot- 
tish. “The  response  so  far  has  been 
positive,  and  some  people  have  been 
saying  they  can’t  put  the  book  down. 
There’s  a pent-up  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  Scottish  women  that  hasn’t 
been  met,  and  there’s  been  a real 
hunger  for  this  sort  of  publication.” 
When  embarking  on  the  task  of 
editing,  she  estimated  there  would  be 
only  enough  information  to  create 
200  entries.  Women’s  history  in 
Scotland  isn’t  a developed  field,  and 
she’d  been  advised  that  it  would  be  a 
difficult  task  to  find  enough  data  to 
produce  an  entire  book.  Instead,  she 
and  her  collaborators  found  the  dif- 
ficult part  was  narrowing  down  the 
number  of  intriguing  female  figures 
they  came  across. 

“One  argument  that’s  been  made 
for  why  women’s  history  hasn’t  been 
documented  is  that  sources  of  infor- 
mation aren’t  out  there,”  says  Ewan. 
“I  think  this  book  clearly  disproves 
that  and  lets  us  know  that  women’s 
history  in  Scotland  runs  deep.  The 
exciting  thing  about  the  project  is 
discovering  what’s  out  there.” 

The  dictionary  has  830  separate 
entries,  but  some,  like  the  entry  for 
the  Scottish  Women’s  Hospital  for 
Foreign  Service,  include  the  names 
of  several  women. 

“In  total,  the  book  makes  men- 
tion of  nearly  1,200  women.”  she 
says.  “We  actually  have  a back  fist  of 
several  hundred  more  women.  At 
some  point,  another  book  may  be 
published  to  include  them.  We  dis- 
covered women  from  every  walk  of 
fife  and  from  every  period.  We  tried 
to  include  representative  women, 


Looking  at  history  using  gender  as  a lens  leads  to  a different  understanding  of  the  Scottish  past,  says  Prof. 


Elizabeth  Ewan,  holding  a copy  of  her  new  book. 
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Sue  Innes 
Sian  Reynolds 


those  who  aren’t  famous  or  well- 
known  but  who  represent  some  of 
the  trades  and  jobs  women  held. 
Many  people  assume  all  women 
were  in  the  home,  and  we  show  this 
wasn’t  the  case.” 

Trying  to  decide  whom  to  in- 
clude was  difficult,  as  was  deciding 
whether  or  not  someone  should  be 
considered  Scottish,  she  says. 

“There  were  some  women  who 
probably  thought  of  themselves  as 
Scottish,  but  because  their  career 
wasn’t  primarily  in  Scotland,  we 
chose  not  to  include  them,  despite 
their  emotional  and  ancestral  ties  to 
Scotland.” 

Ewan  says  she  and  her  co-editors, 
who  worked  with  280  scholars  from 
around  the  globe,  aimed  to  make  the 
book  suitable  for  a general  audience 
while  maintaining  academic  stan- 
dards. They  also  kept  the  entries  rela- 
tively short,  so  they  could  include  as 
many  women  as  their  publisher 
would  allow.  Each  entry  ends  with  a 
bibliography  ofmaterials  readers  can 
reference  for  in-depth  research. 

“We  designed  the  book  to  be  a 
starting  point  for  research  rather 


than  the  final  word.  We  really  want 
to  encourage  further  research  to  be 
done  on  these  individuals.” 

Among  its  402  pages,  the  book  in- 
troduces readers  to  Margaret  Wil- 
son, who  pioneered  education  for 
girls  in  India  in  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury; Marjory  Fleming,  who  died  at 
age  11,  leaving  behind  a series  of 
writings  that  were  used  by  a famous 
author  to  popularize  the  idea  of 
Marjory  as  not  just  a childhood  ge- 
nius but  also  representative  of  the 
childhood  experience  in  the  Victo- 
rian era;  and  Scottish-bom  Jenny 
Trout,  who  became  Canada’s  first  li- 
censed female  physician  despite 
pranks  and  indecencies  committed 
by  her  male  colleagues  and  profes- 
sors. The  book  also  profiles  women 
who  worked  in  such  fields  as  politics, 
arts,  social  reform,  science,  religion 
and  the  trades. 

In  addition,  the  book  gives  men- 
tion to  women  who,  although  they 
never  actually  existed,  have  been  a 
big  part  of  Scottish  myth  or  pop  cul- 
ture. Included  in  this  list  of  a dozen 
names  are  Scota,  a mythical  Egyptian 
princess  from  whom  Scots  claim  de- 


scent; Scathach,  a legendary  warrior 
woman;  and  Maw  Broon,  the  matri- 
arch of  the  popular  Scottish  comic 
strip  The  Broons. 

"Maw  Broon  epitomizes  an  im- 
age of  Scottish  womanhood,  and  ev- 
ery Scottish  person  has  grown  up 
with  this  character,”  says  Ewan. 
“We've  had  more  questions  about 
her  than  about  any  other  woman.” 

Completing  the  dictionary  has 
been  a bittersweet  experience  for 
Ewan,  whose  friend  and  co-editor 
Sue  Innes  died  from  a terminal  brain 
tumour  in  February  2005.  She  had 
been  diagnosed  in  2004  and  expected 
to  live  only  a few  weeks,  but  her  dedi- 
cation to  the  book  kept  her  going  for 
six  months  and  provided  motivation 
for  the  other  editors  to  continue,  de- 
spite the  emotional  struggle,  says 
Ewan. 

“She  knew  she  wouldn’t  survive 
to  see  it  completed,  but  with  her 
blessing,  we  dedicated  it  to  her.” 

The  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Scottish  Women  is  available  through 
Edinburgh  University  Press  and  can 
be  purchased  online  at  www.eup. 
ed.ac.uk. 


Scottish 
Family 
History 
Day  Runs 
April  22 


‘Homecoming’  is  theme 
of  annual  colloquium 


USING  DNA  to  trace  ancestry 
is  one  of  the  topics  to  be 
discussed  at  U of  G’s  2006  Scottish 
Studies  Spring  Colloquium  and 
Family  History  Day,  to  be  held 
April  22  at  the  University  of 
Toronto’s  Knox  College  at  59  St. 
George  St  in  Toronto. 

Members  of  the  public,  the 
media  and  the  academic  commu- 
nity are  welcome  to  attend  the 
event,  which  is  sponsored  by 
Guelph’s  Scottish  studies  program 
and  the  Scottish  Studies 
Foundation. 

Experts  on  ancestral  tourism 
and  Scottish  studies  will  share 
their  thoughts  on  the  theme 
“Homecoming”  at  the  collo- 
quium, which  was  launched  more 
than  30  years  ago. 

“‘Homecoming’  will  play  a ma- 
jor role  in  Scottish  gatherings  in 
2007,  with  high-profile  events 
planned  in  the  Scottish  Orkney  Is- 
lands and  in  Nova  Scotia.”  says  i 
r Prot  Graeme  Morton,  U of  G's  i 
Scottish  Studies  Foundation 
Chair. 

“We  thought  it  would  be  a 
great  idea  to  get  in  there  first  and 
find  out  just  what  ‘home’  means  to 
Canadian  Scots." 

The  conference  begins  at  1 
p.m.  following  a light  lunch.  Alan 
McKenzie,  regional  supervisor  for 
the  International  Society  of  Ge- 
netic Genealogists  and  former 
president  of  the  Scottish  Studies 
Foundation,  will  explain  the  latest 
advances  in  DNA  evidence  and 
how  it’s  now  being  used  to  trace 
ancestry. 

Ontario  Genealogical  Society 
member  Jane  MacNamara  will 
trace  the  role  of  St.  Andrew’s  soci- 
eties in  Ontario,  showing  how 
Scots  re-created  their  communi- 
ties in  a new  land.  She  will  also  of- 
fer practical  advice  on  genealogi- 
cal research. 

From  U of  G’s  Scottish  studies 
program,  master’s  student 
Cathryn  Spence  will  speak  on 
“Homecoming  in  Scotland  and 
Canada”  and  PhD  student  Susan 
Murray  will  discuss  the 
“Sisterland"  convent  of  medieval 
Aberdour  in  Fife. 

Cost  of  the  conference  is  $25 
general,  $20  for  members  of  the 
Scottish  Studies  Foundation. 
Lunch  and  refreshments  are  in- 
cluded. 

For  more  information  or  to 
register,  call  Ext.  53209  or  send 
e-mail  to  scottishd’uoguelph.ca. 

For  more  details  about  the  collo- 
quium, visit  the  website  www. 
uoguelph.ca/scottish. 
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A Job  of  Many  Colours 


BY  LORJ  BONA  HUNT 

WHEN  Gino  Di  Loreto  landed 
a job  in  U of  G’s  structural 
shop  at  age  24,  he  thought  he’d 
found  a pretty  good  gig. 

A newlywed  who  had  come  to 
Guelph  from  Italy  at  age  16,  he 
thought  his  work  at  the  University 
would  give  him  some  stability  and 
allow  him  to  continue  working  a sec- 
ond “job”  nights  and  weekends: 
playing  bass  guitar  in  a band. 

'T  figured  I’d  give  working  here 
and  playing  in  the  band  a try  and  see 
how  it  went,"  he  says.  “So  I tried  it 
and  I’ve  stayed  for  32  years." 

Over  the  years,  Di  Loreto  has 
done  numerous  jobs  in  the  struc- 
tural shop,  ranging  from  painting 
walls,  furniture  and  buildings  to  re- 
finishing furniture  and  still  consid- 
ers his  job  to  be  a pretty  good  gig. 

He’s  the  lead  hand  in  the  Univer- 
sity’s paint  shop  and,  for  the  past 
eight  years,  has  also  worked  in  the 
sign  shop,  where  he  creates  and 
manufactures  both  permanent  and 
temporary  campus  signs. 

Di  Loreto’s  pride  in  his  work  is 
obvious  as  he  demonstrates  how  a 
concept  goes  from  hb  head  to  a 
computer  screen,  then  to  a printer 
and  eventually  to  a sign  board.  It’s  a 

I job  that  allows  him  to  be  creative 
and  work  on  computers,  but  it’s 
work  he  never  imagined  doing,  he 
says. 

“I’m  a painter  by  trade,  but  the 
\3mveis\ty  gave  me  the  unique  op- 
portunity to  Jeam  how  to  do  this.  If 
I’d  been  working  someplace  else,  I 

__ 


Gino  Di  Loreto  checks  out  the  stock  in  the  paint  shop. 
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never  would  have  had  this  chance.” 
When  he  started,  he  knew  “noth- 
ing, absolutely  nothing”  about  com- 
puters. Now  he  uses  them  to  run  the 
sign-making  programs  and  to  do 
layout  and  graphic  design.  Along  the 
way,  he  discovered  he  had  some  hid- 
den talent  as  a designer.  'Tm  glad  1 
got  the  chance  to  learn.” 

Over  the  years,  Di  Loreto  has 


made  hundreds  of  signs  ranging 
from  large  banners  announcing  con- 
ferences and  athletic  events  to  con- 
struction and  safety  signs  to  parking 
lot  notices  for  special  events. 

Occasionally,  the  signs  get 
knocked  over,  damaged  or  vanish. 
When  this  happens,  Di  Loreto  will 
often  pick  up  or  fix  the  signs  and 
even  go  looking  for  missing  ones.  "I 


think  everyone  gets  attached  to 
things  they’ve  made.” 

He  still  works  as  a painter  and  re- 
finishes  furniture,  too,  helping  to 
give  the  desks,  chairs  and  cabinets 
from  various  campus  departments 
new  life. 

“People  will  call  us  and  tell  us 
about  a desk  or  a bookcase  or  filing 
cabinet  they  want  to  throw  out,  and 


we’ll  encourage  them  to  bring  it  here 
and  let  us  have  a go  at  it  first.” 

The  paint  shop  has  a special 
booth  that  provides  controlled  con- 
ditions for  the  spray  painting  of 
signs  and  equipment  and  the  refin- 
ishing of  furniture.  It’s  also 
equipped  with  its  own  mixer,  which 
allows  painters  to  customize  colours 
for  University  customers. 

“Most  of  the  time,  the  furniture 
that  comes  here,  especially  the  older 
wood  furniture,  still  has  some  life 
left,  and  when  we  give  it  back,  most 
people  are  pretty  happy  with  the  re- 
sults.” 

Di  Loreto  has  had  his  share  of 
challenging  tasks  over  the  years,  in- 
cluding shinnying  up  a stadium  post 
to  paint  it  and  being  hoisted  up  on  a 
lift  truck  to  reach  the  Johnston  Hall 
clock  tower  following  a student 
prank.  “A  student  got  up  there  and 
painted  it  pink,  so  we  had  to  repaint 
it.” 

He  also  says  his  32  years  on  cam- 
pus have  given  him  a chance  to  meet 
and  work  with  a lot  of  great  people. 
“I’ve  been  through  a lot  of  presi- 
dents, and  there  have  been  some  big 
changes  during  that  time.” 

But  Di  Loreto  has  no  immediate 
plans  to  retire.  “That’s  a really,  really 
big  decision.  Also,  I’ve  got  three  kids 
— one  of  them  is  a student  here  — 
and  I’m  a grandfather  now,  so  I need 
to  keep  working.” 

What  became  of  that  band  he 
played  in  when  he  first  started  on 
campus?  They  stayed  together  for  1'5 
years.  “I  still  play  the  guitar  once  in  a 
while,  just  not  in  a band,”  he  says. 


A Different  Kind  of  Lab  Mouse 

Virtual  chemistry  labs  allow  first-year  students  to  learn  basics  online 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

CHEMISTRY  CLASS  wouldn’t  be 
chemistry  class  without  hands- 
on  lab  experiments.  Just  ask  the 
thousands  of  students  who  visit  the 
science  complex  teaching  labs  every 
week,  including  more  than  1,500 
students  in  first-year  general 
chemistry.  But  for  the  past  four 
years,  students  taking  that  intro- 
ductory course  — known  by  its 
undergraduate  calendar  appellation 
of  CHEM1040  — have  completed 
two  of  those  requisite  lab  modules 
without  setting  foot  in  the  science 
complex  or  the  former  Chemistry 
and  Microbiology  Building. 

Now,  based  on  the  success  of  its 
“virtual  chemistry”  computer  labs, 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  plans 
to  introduce  a third  electronic  lab 
module  next  fall,  says  Prof.  Bob 
Balahura,  department  chair  and 
co-ordinator  of  the  introductory 
chemistry  courses. 

Although  students  still  conduct 
hands-on  lab  work  for  most  of  their 
first-year  material,  they  must  log 
into  the  course  website  to  conduct 
two  groups  of  experiments  — volu- 
i metric  analysis  and  atomic  spectros- 


copy — directly  on  the  computer 
screen.  Next  fall  will  see  a nuclear 
medicine  unit  added  to  the  course 
roster  of  virtual  labs. 

Balahura  says  introducing  com- 
puter labs  for  certain  experiments 
helps  course  instructors  handle  large 
numbers  of  students  more  easily. 
The  particular  modules  allow  stu- 
dents to  learn  and  reinforce  core  an- 
alytical principles  on  their  own  time 
rather  than  in  scheduled  teaching 
labs,  he  adds. 

The  online  experiments  — de- 
signed by  Balahura  and  Uwe  Oehler, 
the  department’s  software  specialist 
— lead  users  through  demonstra- 
tions on  the  computer  screen  with 
both  printed  text  and  an  instructor’s 
voiceover.  Using  click-and-point, 
students  manipulate  virtual  lab  tools 
and  materials  to  perform  the  experi- 
ment, including  everything  from 
choosing  appropriate  equipment  to 
transferring  liquids  between 
containers. 

In  volumetric  analysis,  for  in- 
stance, one  experiment  requires  stu- 
dents to  dispense  precise  amounts  of 
liquid  from  a burette  to  cause  an- 
other liquid  in  a beaker  to  change 
colour.  Clicking  on  the  computer 


mouse  allows  a user  to  vary  the  flow 
from  a thin  stream  to  a single  drop. 
Just  as  in  the  teaching  lab,  they  need 
to  vary  the  experiment  depending  on 
concentrations  of  liquids  and  must 
perform  calculations  to  yield  a 
correct  answer  for  the  exercise. 

In  an  atomic  spectroscopy  exper- 
iment, manipulating  the  mouse  en- 
ables users  to  “dip”  a platinum  wire 
into  various  salt  solutions  and  heat 
the  samples  over  a virtual  Bunsen 
burner  flame.  Coloured  bands  on  a 
scale  mimic  the  characteristic  light 
wavelength  patterns  generated  by 
emission  spectroscopy  equipment 
that  indicate  the  presence  of  particu- 
lar elements  in  the  sample.  ( Balahura 
notes  that  the  same  principle  lies 
behind  colourful  fireworks  spec- 
tacles.) 

Far  from  foolproof  modules,  the 
experiments  were  designed  to  enable 
students  to  make  mistakes  and  have 
to  repeat  their  work.  Over-titrating, 
or  adding  too  much  liquid  from  a 
burette,  may  ruin  a volumetric  ex- 
periment, for  example.  Glancing  at 
the  computer  monitor  in  his  science 
complex  office,  he  says:  "This  is  real 
life.  You  may  need  to  do  it  several 
times." 


Balahura  says  the  virtual  labs  are 
intended  to  underline  the  impor- 
tance of  following  prescribed  lab 
procedures  and  analysis  — in  effect, 
using  computer  technology  to  teach 
not  just  course  content  but  also  how 
science  works. 

“They  have  a couple  of  weeks  to 
do  it,”  he  says.  “They  can  be  as  care- 
ful as  they  want.” 

He  adds  that  students  are  marked 
solely  on  numerical  answers  submit- 
ted electronically  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment. 

Although  he  and  his  co-instruc- 
tors have  yet  to  analyze  how  com- 
puter labs  affect  students’  learning, 
they  have  found  that  virtual  and  real 
labs  complement  each  other.  Prof. 
Lori  Jones  has  seen  benefits  flowing 
both  ways  for  students  learning  titra- 
tion, or  dispensing  fluids  to  cause  a 
reaction. 

“Allowing  students  to  complete 
the  online  lab  prior  to  going  into  the 
wet  labs  gives  them  the  opportunity 
to  practise  the  conceptual  aspects  of 
the  exercise  in  advance,"  says  Jones. 
“When  they  then  actually  cany  out 
the  wet  lab,  they  can  focus  on  the 
hands-on  aspects." 

She  notes  that  students  were 


overwhelmingly  positive  in  a survey 
about  the  online  experiment. 

Referring  to  hands-on  labs  in 
atomic  spectroscopy,  Jones  says  ro- 
tating students  through  the  stations 
often  became  cumbersome.  In  addi- 
tion, some  students  found  scattered 
light  from  nearby  setups  interfered 
with  their  observations. 

“With  the  online  labs,  everyone 
sees  the  same  data,  which  makes 
identifying  the  unknown  samples 
much  easier.” 

Balahura  plans  to  introduce  a 
third  computer  module  on  nuclear 
medicine  in  which  students  will  ma- 
nipulate kinds  of  radioactive  iso- 
topes used  in  medical  imaging 
diagnostics.  He’s  also  considering 
another  online  experiment  that 
would  mimic  an  aspect  of  auto 
emissions  testing. 

His  department  has  experi- 
mented in  the  past  two  decades  with 
a variety  of  e-learning  technologies 
to  maintain  quality  instruction  for 
students  in  large  introductory 
courses.  Since  online  quizzes  were 
introduced  in  2000,  for  example, 
failure  rates  in  those  courses  have 
dropped  from  more  than  20  per  cent 
to  10  to  15  per  cent. 
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Food  Scientist  Charts  Department’s  History 

"Jf's  a rich  and  long  history  and  a story  that  needs  to  be  told,'’  says  retired  food  chemist 


BYANDRJEW  VOWLES 

IT’s  BEEN  MORE  than  a century 
since  the  first  “dairy  train”  set  out 
from  the  then-fledgling  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  to  deliver  not 
milk  but  new  ideas  for  making  dairy 
products.  Beginning  in  1891,  OAC 
deployed  a railway  car  equipped  to 
provide  an  early  form  of  extension 
education  to  farmers  and  producers 
across  the  province,  an  idea  that  was 
copied  elsewhere  in  Canada  and 
abroad. 

The  dairy  train  ended  its  run  after 
just  four  years,  but  its  spirit  of  inno- 
vation and  learning  continues  in  to- 
day’s Department  of  Food  Science, 
says  retired  professor  David  Stanley. 

The  dairy  train  is  just  one  of  nu- 
merous little-known  facts  about 
food  science  studies  at  Guelph  con- 
tained in  an  online  history  published 
last  month  by  Stanley.  Called  Tracing 
Food  Science  at  the  University  of 
Guelph  and  North  America,  the  work 
covers  food  science  research  and 
teaching  since  the  founding  of  the 
dairy  school  in  1893.  That  school  led 
to  the  dairy  science  program  that  in 
1968  became  today’s  department. 

“It’s  a rich  and  long  history  and  a 
story  that  needs  to  be  told,”  says 
Stanley,  a food  chemist  who  retired 
in  1 995  after  spending  25  years  at  the 
University.  He  spent  several  months 
researching  the  project,  including 
interviewing  former  department 
members  and  poring  tbxouglr  library 
archives. 

The  project  was  the  suggestion  of 
the  grandson  of  Don  Irvine,  head  of 
the  former  dairy  science  department 
from  1957  to  1966. 

Besides  tracing  the  history  of 
Guelph’s  Department  of  Food 
Science,  Stanley  investigated  the 
growth  of  similar  units  at  universi- 
ties in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

His  examination  of  early  food  re- 
search in  Canada  also  includes  a 


cross-campus  link  to  today’s  College 
of  Social  and  Applied  Human  Sci- 
ences. Part  of  that  college  grew  from 
the  home  economics  program  begun 
at  Macdonald  Institute. 

Stanley’s  account  mentions 
Adelaide  Hoodless,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  funds  for  the 
new  institute  from  the  Macdonald 
tobacco  family  (her  own  interest  in 
home  economics  was  sparked  after 
her  son’s  death  from  drinking 
contaminated  milk). 

Two  other  early  builders  caught 
Stanley’s  eye.  One  was  James  Wilson 
Robertson,  appointed  headofOAC’s 
dairy  department  in  1886  and  also 
influential  in  obtaining  funding 
from  the  Macdonald  family.  Having 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

SAY  CHEESE.  That’s  the  obvious 
line  for  any  photographers  on 
hand  during  a symposium  and 
dinner  intended  to  highlight  this 
spring’s  cheese-making  short  course 
atUofG. 

The  event  will  mark  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  this  one-of-a-kind  ex- 
tension course  on  campus,  one  that 
continues  to  attract  cheese  makers 
and  managers,  artisans  and  students 
in  ancillary  fields  to  Guelph  to  learn 
the  rudiments  of  the  craft  each  year. 

The  course  is  offered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Food  Science  and  the 
Guelph  Food  Technology  Centre. 
This  year’s  course  will  run  April  24 
to  28.  Food  science  professor  Art 
Hill,  course  co-ordinator  and  long- 
time instructor,  expects  a capacity 
enrolment  of  27  students  this  year. 

The  course  will  end  with  a 50th- 
anniversary  symposium  on  cheese 
making  April  28.  Jacques  Goulet,  a 


begun  a career  as  a cheese  maker 
without  graduating  from  a univer- 
sity, Robertson  became  Canadian 
commissioner  of  agriculture  and 
dairying  and  eventually  received  a 
number  of  honorary  doctorates. 

Laura  Rose  was  among  the  first 
graduates  of  OAC’s  early  dairy 
course  and  later  became  the  first  fe- 
male instructor  hired  by  OAC;  she 
taught  at  the  dairy  school  for  14 
years.  (She  came  from  the 
Georgetown  family  that  launched 
Five  Roses  flour.)  Her  desire  to  im- 
prove farm  lives,  particularly  for 
women,  led  to  her  founding  several 
chapters  of  the  Women’s  Institute. 

“She  established  the  fact  that 
women  as  well  as  men  could  benefit 


professor  of  dairy  science  and  tech- 
nology at  Laval  University,  will  dis- 
cuss “Canadian  Cheeses:  A Blend  of 
Tradition  and  Innovation”  at  4 p.m. 
in  Room  1200  of  the  Thombrough 
Building. 

During  a reception  and  dinner  to 
be  held  in  Creelman  Hall  from  5:30 
to  9 p.m.,  Carolyn  McCann  ofDairy 
Farmers  of  Canada  and  formerly  of 
the  Food  Network’s  Cook  Like  a Chef 
program,  will  present  champion 
cheeses  from  the  2006  Canadian 
Cheese  Grand  Prix. 

Held  every  two  years,  the  event  is 
“like  the  cheese  Oscars,”  says  Hill. 
He  chaired  the  jury  for  this  year’s 
competition,  which  ran  last  month 
in  Toronto.  The  wirmer  from  among 
almost  200  entrants  was  a washed- 
rind  cheese  from  Quebec.  "It  vras  di- 
vine,” he  says. 

Guelph’s  cheese-making  course 
has  been  offered  continually  in  its 
current  form  since  1956.  Cheese- 
making instruction  began  in  1893  in 


from  a science  education,”  says  Stan- 
ley. 

Today  U of  G has  one  of  only  sbe 
accredited  food  science  departments 
in  Canada  and  51  in  North  America. 

Guelph  is  also  home  to  the  cen- 
tral mflk-testing  facility,  another 
nod  to  those  early  dairying  roots.  Es- 
tablished in  1967  as  the  first 
milk-testing  centre  in  Canada,  the 
fecihty  now  tests  more  than  400,000 
samples  a year  within  Laboratory 
Services. 

“Every  producer  of  milk  gets 
samples  taken  and  analyzed  here  for 
components,”  says  Stanley.  “Pay- 
ment to  producers  in  the  province  is 
based  on  the  analyzer  in  that  lab.  It’s 
not  sales  just  based  on  quantity  but 


the  original  dairy  school  of  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  College. 

Now  retired  professor  Don  Irvine 
began  teaching  the  course  in  the 
mid-1950s.  After  retiring  in  1985,  he 
continued  to  teach  it  along  with  Hill 
until  1990. 

A three-time  graduate  of  U of  G, 
Hill  studied  whey  proteins  with 
Irvine  for  his  PhD  and  joined  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Department  of  Food  Sci- 
ence in  1986. 

Short  courses  in  cheese  making 
are  also  offered  in  Wisconsin  and 
Vermont  and  by  some  private  com- 
panies in  Canada,  but  most  cheese 
makers  learn  their  trade  on  the  job, 
says  Hill.  “That  why  we  offer  a short 
course.” 

Most  students  come  from  Can- 
ada, but  some  have  come  from  South 
and  Central  America  and  Europe. 

The  Department  of  Food  Science 
also  offers  an  undergraduate  course 
on  cheese  and  fermented  milk  prod- 
ucts. 


also  based  on  quahty.” 

Prof.  Doug  Goff,  an  expert  in 
dairy  products  who  studied  at 
Guelph  (Stanley  was  one  of  his  pro- 
fessors), says:  “We  are  standing  on 
the  shoulders  of  giants.  This  place 
has  a tremendous  reputation,  so  I 
think  it’s  important  to  remember  the 
early  history." 

Goff  and  Stanley  have  also  pro- 
duced a poster  chronicling  the  past 
century  of  dairy  research,  education 
and  extension  at  U of  G. 

To  view  Tracing  Food  Science  at 
the  University  of  Guelph  and  North 
America,  visit  www.foodscience. 
uoguelph.ca/home  and  click  on 
“Welcome”  and  then  on  “Food  Sci- 
ence History.” 


Today  factories  and  artisans 
across  the  country  make  numerous 
varieties  of  cheeses,  including  many 
specialty  varieties  introduced  within  j 
the  past  10  to  15  years.  Cheddar 
cheese  continues  to  dominate  Cana- 
dian production,  with  about  120,000 
tons  produced  each  year.  Most  of 
Canada’s  cheeses  are  made  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec. 

In  2004,  Canadians  ate  about  459 
million  kilograms  of  domestically 
made  cheese,  according  to  statistics  ^ 
from  Dairy  Farmers  of  Canada.  j 

“During  the  1 9th  century,  Ched- 
dar cheese  was  a cornerstone  of  the  ! 
Ontario  economy,  second  only  to 
square  timber  in  export  volume, 
supplying  the  British  Empire  with  70 
per  cent  of  its  import  demand, 
achieving  a consumer  cachet  in  Eu- 
ropean markets  comparable  to  Bel- 
gian chocolate  and  Swedish  furni- 
ture,” writes  Heather  Menzies  in  her 
book  By  the  Labour  of  Their  Hands: 
The  Story  of  Ontario  Cheddar  Cheese, 


Cheese-Making  Course  Marks  50  Years 


U of  G Student 
Chairs  MS  Walk 


This  year’s  goal  is  to  raise  $1 00,000 


Third-year  U of  G political 
science  student  Kristy 
Klawitter  has  been  named  chair  of 
Guelph’s  Super  Cities  Walk  for  MS 
committee.  The  committee  is 
hoping  to  raise  $100,000  from  the 
walk  this  year  and  expects  about 
1,000  people  to  attend  the  April  23 
event  to  be  held  at  College  Heights 
Secondary  School. 

“The  walkers  and  volunteers  are 
an  important  part  of  helping  to  raise 
money  to  find  a cure,”  says 
Klawitter.  “They  help  give  people 
with  MS  hope.” 

She  was  diagnosed  with  multiple 
sclerosis  during  her  first  year  of 
studies  at  Guelph.  Symptoms  of  the 
neurological  disease  include  loss  of 
vision,  speech  impairments,  ex- 
treme fatigue,  numbness  and  vary- 


ing degrees  of  paralysis. 

Most  of  the  money  raised 
through  the  walk  goes  to  help  MS 
sufferers  witlr  medical  costs  such  as 
wheelchair  repairs  and  to  support 
research.  The  remainder  is  split 
among  MS  clinics,  fundraising, 
administration  and  public  educa- 
tion. 

Opening  ceremonies  begin  at  9 
a.m.,  and  the  walk  begins  at  9:30 
a.m.  For  tliose  wishing  to  avoid  line- 
ups, early  check-in  will  be  held  April 
22  from  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  at  College 
Heights. 

For  more  information,  contact 
the  MS  Society  at  821-5554  or  send 
e-mail  to  ms.wellington@bellnet.ca. 
Registration  information  is  available 
at  www.mssociety.ca  or  at  the  MS 
Society  office  at  240-2  Quebec  St. 


U of  G graduate  Cassle  Campbell,  captain  of  the  Canadian  women’s  hockey  team  that  captured  its  second 
consecutive  Olympic  gold  medal  in  Turin,  shows  off  the  gold  and  silver  Olympic  medals  she  s won  over  the 
past  eight  years,  with  help  from  director  of  athletics  Tom  Kendall.  On  campus  April  6 to  participate  in  the 
annual  "Last  Lecture"  for  graduating  students,  Campbell  also  attended  a question-and-answer  session 
hosted  by  the  Department  of  Athletics.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 
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insight 

It’s  Time  to  Get  Out 
of  the  Shower 

“I  am  torn  between  wanting  to  move  on  to  other  projects  and  new  experiences 
and  wanting  to  stay  where  I am  comfortable  with  my  friends” 


Editor’s  note:  Talya  Postan.  a women’s  studies  and  philosophy 
student,  was  chosen  to  give  the  2006  “Last  Lecture”  to  students 
graduating  from  U ofG.  This  year’s  theme  was  “The  Journey  Is 
the  Reward.”  The  following  is  an  abbreviated  version  of  her 
talk. 


Wi 


'hen  I BEGAN  THINKING  about  what  I would 
write  for  this  address,  1 was  somewhat 
overwhelmed.  How  was  I supposed  to  reflect 
on  the  experiences  of  every  one  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  graduating  class?  How  could  my  experiences 
in  any  way  relate  to  people  who  have  had  such  very  different 
experiences  from  my  own?  1 mean,  really,  what  does  women’s 
studies,  my  program,  have  to  do  with  turf  management?  No 
offence  to  anyone  who  has  completed  either  degree  — I love 
both  women  and  turf.  So  I started  to  brainstorm  ideas. 

I don’t  know  where  everyone  else  gets  their  best  ideas,  but 
mine  always  come  to  me  either  when  I’m  working  out  or  in  the 
shower,  both  places  where  you  can’t  write  down  your  idea  until 
after  you’re  done  whatever  it  is  you’re  doing  — and  at  that 
point,  you’ve  forgotten  your  idea.  So  when  this  idea  came  to 
me,  first  I said  it  over  and  over  and  over  to  myself  aloud  until  I 
realized  that  my  partner,  who  was  sleeping  in  the  room  next 
door,  would  wake  up  and  hear  me  talking  to  myself  and  think  I 
was  looney.  I got  out  of  the  shower,  my  hair  still  lathered  with 
shampoo,  and  ran  to  type  it  up  before  I forgot  what  I wanted  to 
say.  So  here  it  is:  our  undergraduate  degree  is  like  a shower. 

We  ah  get  in  for  different  reasons.  Maybe  you’ve  been  play- 
ing in  the  mud  all  day  and  your  mother  yelled  at  you  to  shower 
because  you  needed  to  wash  off.  Maybe  you’ve  just  worked  out 
and  are  covered  in  sweat.  Maybe  it’s  simply  a habit.  And  maybe 
you  just  don’t  get  the  opportunity  to  shower  quite  as  often  as 
you’d  like. 

University  is  quite  similar.  Some  of  us  are  here  because  our 
parents  told  us  that  this  is  what  we  will  do  for  the  next  three  or 
four  years.  Some  of  us  are  here  because  we’re  hoping  to  buy 
some  time  until  we  have  to  head  out  into  the  real  world.  For 
some  of  us,  university  will  provide  us  with  the  tools  we  need  to 
pursue  a career.  And  for  some  of  us,  formal  education  has  not 
always  been  a right  that  we’ve  been  afforded. 

In  the  shower,  whichever  order  you  wash  yourself  in,  you 
come  out  cleaner  than  when  you  went  in.  With  university,  how- 
ever you’ve  chosen  to  complete  your  degree,  you  emerge  some- 
what more  enlightened  than  when  you  went  in. 

I’m  not  going  to  pretend  that  1 know  everything  about  every 
program  and  course  at  this  university.  All  I know  is  that  when  it 
comes  to  school,  we’ve  all  had  to  drag  ourselves  to  class  and 
usually  a lot  earlier  than  we’d  like.  We’ve  all  attended  lectures 
and  studied  for  exams.  In  the  end,  we’ve  all  achieved  what  we 
came  here  to  do:  learn,  meet  new  people  and  get  out  alive. 


By  Talya  Postan 

Seriously,  however,  in  the  years  I’ve  attended  the  University 
of  Guelph,  I’ve  come  to  realize  that  it’s  not  the  end  goal  that 
matters  most;  it’s  the  lessons  we  learn  along  the  way.  It’s  about 
the  hundreds  of  people  we’ve  met,  the  thousands  of  new  things 
we’ve  learned  and  the  millions  of  memories  we’ve  collected. 

Years  ago,  when  we  each  began  our  studies  at  Guelph,  our 
paths  merged.  For  a number  of  years,  we  moved  forward  at  our 
own  pace  alongside  one  another  (although  on  very  different 
paths).  Now  it’s  come  to  a point  where  we’re  at  yet  another 
crossroads.  Academically,  we’ve  heard  the  class  lectures,  done 
die  course  readings  (or  maybe  not),  studied  to  our  heart’s  con- 
tent and  learned  the  value  of  education.  We’ve  been  given  the 
tools  and  techniques  necessary  to  succeed  in  life.  It  is  now  our 
turn,  as  the  journey  continues,  to  choose  our  path  as  we  move 
into  the  next  stage  of  our  life. 

“Whatever  choices  we  make,  we  will 
have  many  fond  memories  to  recall 
when  we’re  on  our  varied  paths  along 
our  journey  through  life.” 

For  some  of  us,  that  path  may  be  towards  further  academic 
studies;  for  others,  perhaps  towards  travel,  a new  career  or  a 
new  project.  Whatever  choices  we  make,  at  whichever  stage  in 
our  life,  we  will  have  many  fond  memories  to  recall  when  we’re 
on  our  varied  paths  along  our  journey  through  life. 

During  Reading  Week,  1 went  to  Calgary  as  part  of  a team  of 
eight  Guelph  students,  none  of  whom  I had  known  before  we 
left.  We  teamed  up  with  13  Calgary  university  students  to  serve 
their  community  in  a particularly  underprivileged  area.  We 
painted  a day  care,  made  breakfast  and  lunch  for  the  children, 
played  with  them  and  learned  about  issues  of  poverty,  home- 
lessness and  hunger.  But  the  most  significant  experience  for  me 
was  distributing  pizza  downtown  with  a friend  to  people  who 
were  going  to  be  spending  the  night  on  the  streets.  For  me,  this 
was  a first,  and  I was  moved  by  the  modesty  of  some  people. 
They  were  surely  hungry  but  hesitated  to  accept  the  pizza  for 
fear  of  seeming  greedy.  I realized  the  significance  of  our  actions 
when  one  man  asked  us  our  names  and  introduced  himself  to  us 
as  Charles.  He  responded  to  me:  “Talya,  that’s  a nice  name ...  1 
won’t  forget  it.  Have  a good  night  and  thanks  for  the  pizza.”  1 
will  never  forget  Charles,  either. 

Many  of  these  types  of  memories  have  come  through  our 
own  individual  experiences  at  university.  I realize  we  have  all 
had  different  experiences,  but  I would  like  to  take  a moment  to 


reflect  on  my  own  over  the  past  few  years. 

1 remember  receiving  my  acceptance  letter  and  packing  my 
bags.  I remember  saying  goodbye  to  my  friends  from  high 
school  and  leaving  behind  the  life  I knew  as  I drove  along  the 
road  to  my  new  home:  the  University  of  Guelph.  My  parents 
stayed  until  I was  unpacked,  and  as  they  closed  the  door  behind 
them  when  they  left,  I remember  the  overwhelming  sense  of 
loneliness.  It  wasn’t  long,  however,  before  I came  to  enjoy  my 
independence  from  my  family  as  I began  to  make  new  friends 
and  keep  my  mind  occupied  with  classes.  But  it  certainly  took 
some  time  to  develop  the  responsibility  necessary  for  an  adult. 
Staying  up  all  night  cramming  for  an  exam,  for  example,  was 
not  the  best  idea  — I fell  asleep  in  the  exam.  For  many  of  us,  this 
was  our  first  time  away  from  home  and  being  charged  with  the 
awesome  task  of  making  our  own  decisions  and  having  to  live 
with  the  consequences.  From  enrolment  in  classes  to  dietary 
habits  to  completing  assignments  on  time  — it  was  finally  our 
turn  to  shoulder  the  weight  (and  I still  don’t  think  that  “fresh- 
man 1 5”  is  our  fault — what  do  you  expect  when  your  meal  card 
is  accepted  at  every  fest-food  joint  in  the  area?).  Whenever  I was 
lonely,  though,  I knew  I could  count  on  my  friends. 

During  my  university  career,  I became  involved  in  a number 
of  non-academic  commitments.  I decided  this  was  my  opportu- 
nity to  test  everything  just  a little  bit  and  find  my  niche  in  order 
to  make  an  informed  decision  about  my  future.  I now  know 
that  there’s  a limit  to  how  much  I can  do  in  a day  and  that 
over-committing  myself  will  only  lead  to  burnout.  These 
endeavours  have  provided  me  wifli  a whole  other  set  oflffel^ 
sons.  I’ve  learned  that  success  is  not  measured  by  the  number  of 
events  a group  runs  or  the  number  of  people  who  attend.  It’s  the 
way  a group  is  able  to  work  together  to  support  one  another. 
Teamwork  is  about  communication.  It’s  about  compromise. 
It’s  a process  that  demands  unrelenting  commitment  and  dedi- 
cation on  the  part  of  all  its  members.  A strong  team  emerges, 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  celebrate  its  successes  together. 

It  is  these  characteristics  that  have  prepared  us  for  the  jour- 
ney ahead.  Looking  back  on  my  years  at  Guelph,  I,  like  most 
others  in  my  position,  am  filled  vrith  mixed  emotions.  I am  torn 
between  wanting  to  move  on  to  other  projects  and  new  experi- 
ences and  wanting  to  stay  where  I am  comfortable  with  my 
friends.  But  just  as  we  adjusted  to  university  life  from  wherever 
it  was  we  first  came,  now,  too,  we  are  being  summoned  to 
choose  a new  road.  And  as  I look  forward  in  uncertainty  about 
what  the  future  holds,  I am  reminded  of  my  mother  telling  me 
that  people  will  come  and  go,  but  your  friends  will  always  be  by 
yom  side.  With  that,  I urge  the  class  of 2006  to  look  forward  to 
the  future  that  awaits  us  and  to  cherish  the  connections  we  have 
made  along  the  way.  It’s  time  to  get  out  of  the  shower,  get 
dressed  and  start  the  day  off  right. 


Pancakes,  Art  Supplies  Top  Winners  in  Student  Contest 

Project  soy  celebrates  1 0 years  of  encouraging  U of  G students  to  develop  new  uses  and  markets  for  Ontario  soybeans 


Nutritious  soy  pancakes  and  biode- 
gradable art  supplies  were  among  the 
top  winners  at  the  10th  anniversary  of  Project 
SOY  (Soybean  Opportunities  for  Youth)  and 
the  third  annual  Guelph  Creative  Recycling 
Initiative  (GCRI)  finale  held  April  3. 

Project  SOY  aims  to  encourage  U of  G stu- 
dents to  develop  new  uses  and  markets  for  soy- 
beans. Its  success  sparked  the  launch  of  GCRI, 
which  asks  students  to  create  new  products 
from  byproducts  of  the  rendering  industry. 
This  year,  nine  student  teams  competed  in 
Project  SOY  and  seven  competed  in  GCRI. 

In  Project  SOY,  first  place  in  the  undergrad- 
uate/graduate student  category  went  to  Sun- 


shine Solutions — Jays  Pancakes,  developed  by 
food  science  undergraduates  Anangelina 
Archile,  Sarah  Ong,  Jessica  Wamock  and 
Yvonne  Yung.  In  GCRI,  environmental  engi- 
neering students  Lee  Weiss  and  Andrew  Fata 
took  top  honours  for  Eco  Art,  a line  of  art  sup- 
plies that  incorporates  yellow  grease  and  tallow 
from  the  rendering  industry. 

Second  place  in  Project  SOY  went  to 
Andrea  Kocmarek,  Jen  Prine  and  Lee  Weiss  for 
Green  Bean  Cafe,  soy  coffees  and  flavoured  soy 
drink  mixes.  There  was  a tie  for  third  place  be- 
tween Delgano,  flavoured  soy  tortilla  chips  de- 
veloped by  Jessica  SpeziaJe,  Sayward  Fetterly 
and  Vivian  Law,  and  Prot  Supreme  Soy  Wrap, 


a soy-enriched  tortilla  wrap  with  soy  pro- 
tein-enhanced filling  created  by  Mario  Uriate, 
Sylvia  Gutierrez,  Argentina  Alanis  and  Juan 
Ramirez. 

In  the  diploma  category,  Leontily  Cordeiro 
of  College  d’Alfred  took  first  place  for 
Probisoy,  a flavoured  nutritional  soy  drink. 
Second  place  went  to  Ridgetown  student 
Kathlene  Hennings  for  her  Soy  Smooth  bath 
powder. 

Second  place  in  the  GCRI  competition  went 
to  CowTow  Recycling  Solutions  developed  by 
David  Sopko,  Andy  Fung,  Thomas  Burgwin 
and  Craig  McDonald.  Third  place  was  awarded 
to  Soundblocker,  which  uses  feather  meal  to 


create  soundproof  building  material,  created 
by  Fetterly  and  Speziale. 

The  award  in  the  diploma  category  went  to 
Ridgetown  student  Darryl  Ayris  for  his  Enviro 
Products,  which  can  be  used  to  test  for  mould 
in  homes.  Second  place  was  awarded  to 
Kemptville  students  Stefanie  Bishop,  Vanessa 
McDougall  and  Luthur  Van  Gilst,  who  rein- 
forced plastic  using  poultry  feathers. 

GCRI  is  sponsored  by  Rothsay  and  U of  G. 
Project  SOY  is  sponsored  by  Dekalb  Brand 
Seeds,  Agriculture  and  Agri-Food  Canada,  Ma- 
ple Leaf  Foods  International,  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs, 
and  the  Ontario  Soybean  Growers. 
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Prof.  Alan  Gordon  has  visited  living  history  museums  from  coast  to  coast.  photo  by  grant  martin 


Living  With  History 


Prof  studies  how  people  use  constructed  images  of  history  to  understand  the  past 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

COUNTLESS  CHILDREN  visit 
living  history  museums  on 
school  field  trips  each  year,  and  Prof. 
Alan  Gordon,  History,  was  no 
exception.  He  was  in  Grade  7 when 
he  first  visited  Midland’s  Sainte- 
Marie  Among  the  Hurons,  one  of 
Cma4?.’.s  m^y  ihistpncal  si,tes  and 
outdoor  museums  that  draw  people 
into  the  past  by  re-enacting  life  from 
earlier  times. 

“I  remember  the  trip  well,”  says 
Gordon,  who  grew  up  in  Waterloo 
and  joined  the  Department  of  His- 
tory in  2003.  “I  recall  going  in  and 
watching  a film,  and  afterwards 
there  was  a door  that  opened  up 
magically  and  we  walked  out  into  the 
village.  I returned  to  the  museum  a 
few  years  ago,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
film,  it  was  a rickety  garage  door  that 
opened.  Clearly  I’d  created  some 
kind  of  memory  of  the  trip  that, 
from  a kid’s  point  of  view,  seemed 
accurate  but  that  I now  know  had 
been  built  up  in  my  mind.” 

It’s  a similar  kind  of  relationship 
between  history  and  perception  that 
has  taken  Gordon  from  coast  to 
coast  visiting  living  history  muse- 
ums wherever  he  can.  He’s  studying 
the  way  people  use  constructed  im- 
ages and  perceptions  of  history  — 
like  those  developed  at  living  history 
museums  — to  interpret,  under- 
stand and  reflect  on  years  and  events 
gone  by. 

He’s  using  the  idea  of  intellectual 
history  — taking  an  idea  and  follow- 
ing it  back  through  literature  and 
wider  media  — and  looking  at  how 
the  language  used  in  scripts,  pam- 
phlets and  guidebooks  illustrates  the 
past.  Through  this  he  hopes  to  learn 
how  everyone  from  schoolchildren 
to  reporters  covering  history  are  di- 
gesting and  communicating  their 
ideas  about  the  past. 

"The  idea  is  to  figure  out  what 
kinds  of  messages  about  history 
these  types  of  museums  are  present- 
ing and  how  they  affect  people,”  says 
Gordon,  who  holds  a BA  from  the 


University  of  Toronto  and  an  MA 
and  PhD  from  Queen’s.  "It’s  impor- 
tant because  it  tells  us  an  awful  lot 
about  ourselves  and  ideas  we  have 
that  shape  the  way  we  react  to  things. 
The  more  we  know  about  how  we 
understand  the  past  and  ourselves, 
the  more  we  can  be  critical  of  our 
own  society  and  our  own  values.” 

Gordon  began  the  study  in  2004 
and  says  the  concepts  for  living  his- 
tory museums  are  as  varied  as  their 
locations.  In  British  Columbia,  for 
example,  the  focus  of  many  of  these 
museums  is  the  expansion  of  the 
frontier  and  the  gold  mining  indus- 
try. In  Nova  Scotia,  one  popular  mu- 
seum is  designed  to  teach  about 
Scottish  immigration  to  Canada.  In 
Ontario,  which  has  the  most  living 
history  museums  of  any  province, 
the  emphasis  tends  to  be  on  early 
settlement  patterns. 

"One  thing  that’s  common  to 
them  all  is  that  they  look  at  everyday 


life,”  he  says.  “They  don’t  address 
political  or  economic  history,  but 
rather  they’re  focused  on  artifacts, 
which  I find  very  interesting.” 

Kingston’s  Fort  Henry,  an  attrac- 
tion based  on  Canada’s  Confedera- 
tion era,  was  one  of  the  first 
museums  to  bring  history  to  life. 

“During  the  1960s  and  ’70s,  there 
was  an  explosion  of  these  venues,” 
says  Gordon.  "It  was  a unique  mo- 
ment in  time  for  Canada.” 

Operators  of  these  museums 
publicly  touted  the  educational  ben- 
efits in  their  annual  reports  and  how 
many  students  were  coming  through 
to  learn,  but  privately  they  were  fac- 
toring in  the  tourist  side,  he  says, 
adding  that  these  contrasting  moti- 
vations often  caused  conflict. 

‘Tve  found  there’s  a delicate  bal- 
ance these  institutions  walk  because 
they  need  tourist  dollars  to  operate 
and  they  also  want  to  work  the  edu- 
cation side.” 


Study  to  Explore 
How  Unresolved 
Childhood  Trauma 
Affects  Parenting 


Research  aims  to  understand  how  to  help  mothers  cope 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

A mother’s  unresolved  issues 
related  to  childhood  trauma 
and  the  impact  this  can  have  on  her 
ability  to  parent  and  develop  a secure 
relationship  with  her  child  is  the 
focus  of  new  research  at  U of  G. 

Prof.  Heidi  Bailey  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  is  studying  how 
incidents  of  childhood  trauma  due 
to  neglect,  loss  of  a loved  one.  or 
physical,  sexual  or  emotional  abuse 
can  affect  a woman’s  ability  to  relate 
to  her  child  and  be  a nurturing 
parent. 

"Secure  attachment  relationships 
have  been  related  to  a wide  range  of 
positive  social,  emotional  and  cogni- 
tive outcomes  in  children,”  says 
Bailey.  "By  understanding  how  to 
help  mothers  cope  with  trauma  in 
their  childhood,  we  can  help  them 
develop  mutually  rewarding  rela- 
tionships with  their  children  that 
foster  these  positive  outcomes.” 

A history  of  unresolved  trauma  is 
not  necessarily  related  to  parenting 
problems  later  in  life,  she  says. 

"Some  people  who  were  abused 
in  childhood  are  resilient  and  find 
ways  to  cope  with  their  painful 
memories.” 

There  are  moderating  factors,  in- 
cluding external  supports  and  per- 
sonal coping  mechanisms,  that  may 
help  women  in  navigating  their  way 
to  becoming  sensitive  and  emotion- 
ally responsive  mothers,  says  Bailey. 

"For  others,  difficult  early  experi- 
ences get  in  the  way  of  developing  a 
relaxed,  positive  relationship  with 
their  child.  We  want  to  understand 
and  help  those  parents.” 

To  aid  her  research,  Bailey  is  de- 


veloping a lab  that  will  include  in- 
struments to  record  physiological 
data  such  as  heart  rate  as  a way  to 
measure  intensity  of  emotion.  Physi- 
ological data  will  be  integrated  with 
video  recordings  of  mothers’  inter- 
actions with  their  children. 

“It’s  important  to  use  measures 
other  than  self-report  to  assess  the 
quality  of  parent-child  relationships. 
Often,  the  way  we  say  we  parent  and 
the  way  we  actually  parent  are  two 
different  things.” 

Bailey  is  also  studying  how  a 
mother’s  personal  understanding  of 
her  early  experiences  affects  her 
parenting.  Of  particular  importance 
is  evaluating  the  words  a mother 
uses  to  answer  questions  about  her 
experience  and  her  feelings  about  it. 

"It’s  not  only  about  what  hap- 
pened, but  it’s  also  about  how  the 
person  remembers  it.  It’s  more 
about  the  process  of  how  the  women 
talk  about  their  relationships.  Subtle 
differences  in  the  way  they  share 
their  experiences  can  be  telling.” 

A synchronization  of  these  vari- 
ous elements  will  provide  a 
nwiti-level  approach  to  data  collec- 
tion, which  is  important  because  the 
links  among  memories,  feelings,  be- 
haviour and  relationships  are  com- 
plex, says  Bailey. 

"Within  relationships,  we  often 
do  things  and  behave  in  ways  we’re 
not  aware  of,  so  rather  than  rely 
solely  on  a mother’s  self-report,  we 
need  to  look  at  the  ways  her  percep- 
tions of  relationships  and  memories 
of  past  experiences  relate  to  how  she 
actually  interacts  with  her  child,  and 
how  she  and  her  child  actually  feel 
during  these  interactions.” 


Making  Eggs  From  Scratch 


U ofG  scientist  believes  making  egg-like  cells  from  skin  stem  cells  may  open  new  route  to  treating  disease 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

There  may  be  more  than  one  way  to  make 
an  egg.  A Guelph  scientist  has  made  egg-like 
cells  from  skin  stem  cells  taken  from  fetal  pigs,  an 
achievement  that  may  offer  a new  route  to  tissue 
therapy  for  treating  a variety  of  diseases. 

Prof  Julang  Li,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
describes  her  unexpected  results  in  a paper  pub- 
lished this  month  in  Nature  Cell  Biology. 

Her  lab  isolated  stem  ceils  from  the  skin  of  pig 
fetuses  and  developed  them  in  a special  growth 
medium  into  oocyte-like  cells,  some  of  which  de- 
veloped spontaneously  into  embryo-like  struc- 
tures. These  cells  expressed  protein  markers 
suggesting  they  were  germ  cells  rather  than 
somatic  cells. 

Being  able  to  make  egg-like  cells  from  somatic 
skin  cells  may  offer  new  avenues  for  tissue  therapy 
for  treating  afflictions  from  Alzheimer’s  to  Par- 
kinson’s disease,  says  Li.  "We  are  certainly  quite 
excited  about  it.  It’s  a little  surprising  that  a germ 


cell  can  come  from  skin.  It’s  another  model  for 
studying  germ  cell  development” 

Scientists  have  used  therapeutic  cloning  — re- 
placing an  egg’s  genetic  material  with  DNA  taken 
from  a donor  cell  — to  yield  embryonic  stem  cells 
used  for  making  tissue.  Li  says  her  work  may  offer 
a new  way  to  make  eggs  and  embryos  that  could 
avoid  ethical  concerns  about  use  of  embryonic  tis- 
sue in  therapeutic  cloning.  “We  isolated  the  cell 
from  the  skin  and  tried  to  turn  it  into  an  egg-like 
cell.  In  our  case,  we’re  not  martipulating  the  em- 
bryo but  isolating  cells  from  the  fetus.” 

This  is  the  first  time  a researcher  working  in  vi- 
tro has  been  able  to  turn  somatic  stem  cells  into 
germ  cells.  Some  scientists  have  used  embryonic 
stem  cells  rather  than  somatic  stem  cells  to  make 
egg-like  cells.  An  American  group  has  used  an  in 
vivo  approach,  injecting  bone  marrow  stem  cells 
into  an  animal  to  develop  a germ  cell  line. 

The  goal  of  improving  cloning  efficiency 
spurred  Li’s  experiments  in  her  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  Building  laboratory  and  in  the 


nearby  Genome  Manipulation  Lab.  Along  with 
Paul  Dyce,  a PhD  student,  and  master’s  student 
Lihua  Wen,  she  isolated  millions  of  skin  stem  cells 
from  pig  fetuses  and  grew  them  in  solution  for  30 
to  40  days  under  conditions  needed  for  egg 
formation. 

Finding  the  right  culture  medium  was  the  chal- 
lenge. Li  says  the  team  succeeded  by  using 
follicular  fluid  from  pig  ovaries.  Although  she 
ended  the  experiments  when  oocyte-like  cells 
were  produced,  some  of  those  cells  spontaneously 
developed  into  embryo-like  structures  without 
fertilization. 

She  will  continue  studying  germ  cell  develop- 
ment, including  improving  her  current  methods. 
Li  cautions  that  it  may  take  decades  before  her 
technique  might  be  used  to  make  tissues  used  in 
therapy.  Her  research  has  been  supported  by  a 
Premier’s  Research  Excellence  Award,  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council,  the 
Canadian  Institutes  of  Health  Research,  the  Can- 
ada Foundation  for  Innovation  and  Ontario  Pork. 
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U of  G tourism  expert  says  Canadian  operators  need  to  target  global  markets  and  improve  the  way  they  promote  their  attractions 

I BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Last  month,  Prof.  Chris  Choi, 
Hospitality  and  Tourism 
I Management,  was  surrounded  by 
princesses  in  a land  of  enchantment. 

It  was  March  Break  and  he  was 
visiting  Disney  World  with  his  wife 
I and  children  — joining  the  30 
j million  people  who  visit  Florida’s 
; Magic  Kingdom  each  year. 

I "My  six-year-old  daughter,  Ra- 
chel, is  at  a stage  where  princesses  are 
everything  to  her,”  says  Choi,  who 
also  has  a three-year-old  son,  Sean. 
“My  son  is  a little  young  to  be  too  in- 
volved in  the  decision-making,  so 
tliis  vacation  was  planned  vrith  Ra- 
chel in  mind.” 

Choi  had  been  to  Disney  World 
1 five  times  before,  but  this  was  the 
first  time  he’d  been  there  as  a father. 
Although  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  Disney  experience,  he  says  he  en- 
joyed the  good  weather,  the  evening 
parades  and  fireworks  and  the 
! chance  to  spend  time  with  his  family 
and  fulfil  his  daughter’s  dream. 

"I  will  probably  return  again  in 
about  five  years  when  my  son  is 
older,”  he  says. 

If  the  family’s  vacation  destina- 
tion had  been  chosen  with  the  wants 
of  his  wife,  Miae  Yoon,  in  mind,  they 
might  have  opted  for  Cuba  or  Mex- 
I ico  for  a relaxing  week  in  the  sun.  As 
j for  Choi,  he  would  have  been  partial 
' to  a month-long  tour  of  Europe  to 
revisit  some  of  the  places  he’d  been 
to  in  his  early  20s. 

“1  travelled  to  more  than  35 
countries  during  my  undergraduate 
years  because  1 wanted  to  experience 
different  people  and  their  cultures,” 

I he  says.  “For  my  next  European  visit, 
I’d  like  to  be  a slow  tourist  and  take 
time  to  enjoy  the  experience.” 

Understanding  what  motivates 
travellers,  what  shapes  their  percep- 
tions of  their  desired  destination  and 
what  contributes  to  their  levels  of 
satisfaction  are  key  areas  of  interest 
for  Choi,  who  earned  a BA  at  South 
Korea’s  Chung-Ang  University,  a 
master’s  degree  at  George  Washing- 
ton University  and  a PhD  at  Texas 
A&M  University  before  joining  U of 
G in  2003. 

Using  information  provided  by 
the  Travel  Activities  and  Motivation 
Survey  and  the  Internationa]  Travel 
Survey,  which  provide  statistics  on 
tlie  volume  of  international  travel- 


Prof.  Chris  Choi  says  Canadian  tourist  operators  are  failing  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  the  international  tourist  market  largely  because  they’re 
targeting  their  attractions  at  local  populations. 
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lers  and  details  of  their  trips,  he  is 
working  to  develop  the  first  compre- 
hensive Canadian  database  to  give 
government  sectors  and  local,  re- 
gional and  provincial  tourist  manag- 
ers a variety  of  information  to  help 
them  improve  the  way  they  design, 
develop  and  promote  their  attrac- 
tions. Some  30,000  to  40,000  people 
participate  in  the  travel  surveys, 
which  are  produced  every  five  years. 

Choi  says  the  results  of  his  re- 
search will  be  critical  to  improving 
the  quality  and  experience  of  Cana- 
dian tourist  destinations,  enhancing 
market  growth,  creating  jobs  and 
providing  profitability  for  public 
and  private  tourism  markets.  Up  to 


this  point,  marketing  managers  have 
been  developing  strategies  based  on 
their  “gut  feelings,”  he  says. 

“The  database  will  allow  people 
to  research  their  target  market  and 
develop  strategies  that  will  be  effec- 
tive in  promoting  themselves  to  an 
international  market  They  need 
something  concrete  and  accurate  to 
rely  on.” 

Choi  is  currently  studying  Amer- 
ican tourists  because  they  represent 
80  per  cent  of  Canada’s  tourist  mar- 
ket, but  he’s  also  interested  in  under- 
standing other  international  visitors. 
Next  to  the  United  States,  the  top 
markets  for  Canadian  tourist  desti- 
nations are  Japan,  Germany,  the 


United  Kingdom  and  France,  and 
each  group  chooses  Canada  for 
different  reasons,  he  says. 

Germans  say  they  enjoy  Canada’s 
rugged  beauty  and  natural  resources, 
whereas  many  British  tourists  come 
because  Canada  is  a Commonwealth 
nation  and  they  have  relatives  living 
here,  says  Choi.  The  French  come 
because  it’s  an  officially  bilingual  na- 
tion, and  the  Japanese,  having  gone 
through  many  years  of  being  able  to 
spend  only  a limited  amount  of 
money  on  travel,  are  now  enjoying 
new-found  freedom  in  venturing 
abroad,  he  says. 

“Since  the  1970s,  the  Japanese 
government  has  lifted  limits  on  what 
could  be  spent,  and  it  now  encour- 
ages people  to  travel  and  spend.” 

Choi  notes  that  up  to  the 
mid-1980s,  his  homeland  of  South 
Korea  imposed  a $2,000  limit  on  in- 
dividual international  travel.  “Trav- 
ellers were  legally  obligated  to  report 
all  expenditures  to  the  government.” 

Asia  is  Canada’s  fasting-grovdng 
source  of  tourist  dollars  and  ac- 
counted for  1.5  million  visitors  here 
in  2005.  Because  of  the  decline  in  in- 
ternational travel  by  Americans  in 
recent  years,  it’s  essential  to  develop 
new  markets,  Choi  says. 

International  tourists  spend 
three  times  as  much  money  as  do- 
mestic tourists  do,  largely  because  of 
the  costs  of  accommodation  and 
food,  he  says.  The  exception  is  inter- 
national tourists  who  come  to  visit 
family  in  Canada,  but  even  in  this 
case,  they  tend  to  spend  more  money 
than  domestic  travellers  do  during 
their  stay. 

Choi  says  Canadian  tourist  oper- 
ators are  failing  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  the  international  tourist  market 
largely  because  they’re  targeting 
their  attractions  at  local  populations. 
“Canada  is  becoming  more  and 
more  geared  to  domestic  travel.” 

In  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe, 
travel  is  a rare  occurrence  because  of 
the  long  hours  people  spend  work- 
ing, so  when  they  do  get  a chance  to 
travel,  they  like  to  spend,  he  says. 

“When  they’re  planning  vaca- 
tions, we  want  them  to  choose  Can- 
ada, and  to  get  them  here,  we  need  to 
understand  what  they’re  looking  for 
and  what  kinds  of  activities  they’re 
interested  in.” 

Properly  identi^ng  the  strengths 


and  selling  points  of  a particular  city 
or  region  and  actively  promoting 
them  to  a targeted  segment  will  sig- 
nificantly improve  profitability,  says 
Choi.  Many  people,  for  example,  en- 
joy experiencing  a culture  through 
its  cuisine.  “Eating  is  a basic  part  of 
travelling,  and  there  are  people  — 
culinary  tourists  — who  travel 
around  the  world  to  experience 
authentic  regional  cuisine.” 

Niagara’s  wine  region  has  tapped 
into  this  market  and  has  developed 
the  area  into  an  attraction  for  people 
who  want  to  visit  the  vineyards  and 
sample  the  icewines  made  there,  he 
says.  “They’ve  made  the  wine  region 
a main  attraction  and  designed  it  to 
encourage  people  to  stay  overnight, 
rather  than  just  for  a few  hours  over 
the  course  of  an  afternoon.” 

By  extending  tourist  stays,  the  re- 
gion also  reaps  benefits  for  Niagara’s 
bed  and  breakfasts,  restaurants, 
shops  and  other  local  attractions,  he 
adds. 

Although  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment has  made  efforts  to  attract  culi- 
nary tourists,  this  market  continues 
to  be  largely  untapped,  says  Choi. 
"We  need  to  help  regions  develop 
their  local  cuisine  to  attract  key 
target  markets.” 

Locally.  Guelph  could  position  it- 
self as  a destination  for  culinary 
tourists  by  identifying  its  potential 
resources,  he  says,  adding  that  mar- 
keting the  city’s  successful  breweries 
could  be  one  profitable  possibility. 

“Sleeman  Brewing  and  Malting 
Company,  F8cM  Brewery  and 
Wellington  County  Brewery  have 
been  quite  successful  in  attracting 
visitors  to  tour  their  facilities,  but  it’s 
now  time  to  expand  their  early-stage 
success  into  a truly  well-developed 
tourist  product  such  as  an  expanded 
brewery  trail.” 

Another  possibility  is  to  identify 
and  promote  cuisine  rooted  in 
Guelph’s  Scottish  heritage,  he  says. 
“I’m  not  sure  if  the  city  has  done  re- 
search on  this,  but  conducting  good 
market  research  is  the  first  step.” 

Other  areas  of  tourism  that  could 
be  further  developed  in  Canada  in- 
clude English-study  tourists,  who 
travel  abroad  for  up  to  a year  to  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries  to  learn  the 
language,  and  health  and  wellness 
tourism  for  those  seeking  social, 
mental  and  spiritual  experiences. 


Conference  to  Focus  on  Livable  Cominunities 

[ “What  we’re  trying  to  do  is  get  people  together  to  point  out  the  better  ways  of  looking  at  building  a community,”  says  OACprof 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

WHY  ARE  CITIES  not  working 
and  how  can  they  be  fixed? 
Those  are  the  key  questions  to  be 
discussed  during  a half-day 
conference  on  livable  communities 
to  be  held  on  campus  next  month. 

Sponsored  by  the  Guelph  Civic 
League,  “Amazing  Possibilities: 
Leading  Practices  in  City  Building 
for  the  Future”  will  bring  together 


planners,  students  and  landscape  ar- 
chitects from  across  Ontario  to  talk 
about  ideas  for  managing  urban 
growth  May  5 from  noon  to  4:30 
p.m.  in  RozanskiHail. 

The  keynote  speaker  is  James 
Howard  Kunstler,  a critic  of  urban 
sprawl  whose  books  include  The 
Long  Emergency  and  The  Geography 
of  Nowhere.  Also  on  the  roster  are 
Patrick  Condon,  a neighbourhood 
planning  expert  and  James  Taylor 


Chair  in  Landscape  and  Livable  En- 
vironments at  the  University  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia;  and  former  Winipeg 
mayor  Glen  Murray,  now  a consul- 
tant on  livable  cities. 

Prof.  Maurice  Nelischer,  School 
of  Environmental  Design  and  Rural 
Development  (SEDRD),  says  the 
“grassroots”  event  will  highlight  the 
concept  of  “complete  communities” 
focused  not  only  on  economic  op- 
portunities but  also  on  other  factors. 


including  cultural  and  lifestyle  ame- 
nities, environmental  issues  and  safe, 
healthy  neighbourhoods. 

"What  we’re  trying  to  do  is  get 
people  together  to  point  out  the 
better  ways  of  looking  at  building  a 
community,”  says  Nelischer.  He  be- 
longs to  the  Guelph  Civic  League,  a 
community  organization  formed  af- 
ter the  2003  municipal  election. 

Pointing  to  the  municipal  elec- 
tion planned  for  this  year,  he  says: 


“Maybe  some  of  these  issues  can  be- 
come election  platforms  or  ques- 
tions. This  is  a good  place  to  begin 
discussion.” 

He  expects  about  600  people 
from  across  Ontario  to  attend  the 
conference,  which  is  co-sponsored 
by  SEDRD  and  Alternatives  Journal. 
For  more  information  or  to  register, 
call  519-780-5030,  send  e-mail  to 
conference@guelphcivicleague.ca  or 
visit  www.guelphcivicleague.ca. 
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Is  It  Truth  or  Fiction? 

E-mail  scams,  hoaxes  on  the  rise  around  the  world,  campus  users  urged  to  delete  suspect  messages 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Doug  Blain  just  won  $2.5 
million  in  an  online  lottery 
draw.  So  says  the  e-mail  that  arrived 
on  his  desktop  one  recent  morning, 
the  one  greeting  him  as  a "Lucky 
Winner.”  All  he  needs  to  do  now  is 
reply  with  some  personal 
information,  and  the  manager  of 
information  technology  security  in 
Computing  and  Communications 
Services  (CCS)  will  be  on  his  way  to 
early  retirement.  Or  not. 

If  nothing  else,  the  message  pro- 
vides a timely  illustration  of  one  of 
Blain ’s  pet  peeves:  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  e-mail  scams. 

“We’re  the  same  as  every  other 
organization,”  he  says.  “We’re  strug- 
gling with  how  to  address  it.  It’s  a 
huge  problem  worldwide.” 

You’ve  seen  them  in  your  own 
inbox.  Messages  such  as  Blain’s, 
promising  instant  riches  through 
online  lotteries.  Letters  asking  for 
help  in  transferring  money  from  a 
developing  country.  Notes  purport- 
ing to  be  from  a bank  looking  for  ac- 
count information.  Or  seemingly 
well-intentioned  but  phony  mes- 
sages, such  as  a hoax  that  recently 
engulfed  someone  at  U of  G. 

The  person  had  received  an 
e-mail  warning  that  a company’s 
outlets  might  be  selling  termite-in- 
fested mulch  from  trees  downed  by 
hurricane  Katrina.  She  shared  the 


message  with  friends  by  forwarding 
it,  and  her  U of  G e-mail  signature 
was  automatically  attached.  Subse- 
quently, the  message  was  altered  to 
include  a U of  G warning  heading 
while  still  including  her  name  and 
University  phone  number,  making 
the  e-mail  seem  more  legitimate. 
This  “legitimate”  e-mail  then  circu- 
lated North  America,  and  after  re- 
ceiving numerous  phone  calls,  she 
had  to  put  a message  on  her  voice- 
mail  to  explain  what  had  happened 
and  that  the  e-mail  was  a hoax. 

“That’s  the  problem  with 
hoaxes,”  says  Blain.  “You  take  the 
content  of  e-mail  at  face  value,  and 
you  should  never  do  that.” 

After  checking  Google  for 
keywords  — termites,  compost, 
hoax  — he  found  that  a false  letter 
had  indeed  been  making  the  rounds. 

“Although  people  want  to  be 
helpful  and  pass  along  an  interesting 
article  they  received,  they  should 
practise  due  diligence  before  for- 
warding any  e-mails.” 

The  mulch  mail  and  other  elec- 
tronic-age urban  legends  can  cause 
embarrassment  to  individuals  and 
increase  costs  or  affect  sales  for  an 
organization.  (In  the  mulch  case,  the 
company  ended  up  publishing  its 
own  statement  and  notifying  cus- 
tomers that  its  product  was  safe,  ac- 
cording to  the  Toronto  Star.)  But 
even  the  most  innocuous-seeming  of 
bogus  e-mail  carries  costs. 


Computer  disk  space  is  taken  up 
in  receiving  and  storing  messages. 
Other  costs  range  from  employee 
time  (cleaning  out  inboxes,  retriev- 
ing legitimate  messages  erased  mis- 
takenly by  gun-shy  users)  to  what 
Blain  calls  the  “chilling”  effect  of 
consumer  distrust  of  electronic 
commerce. 

It’s  recently  been  estimated  that 
up  to  85  per  cent  of  e-mail  received 
by  some  companies  consists  of  junk 
e-mail  known  as  spam.  "Being  able 
to  use  e-mail  for  business  is  getting 
harder  and  harder  because  the  noise 
from  junk  e-mail  is  driving  it  out,” 
he  says. 

Beyond  inconvenience  or  embar- 
rassment, fraudulent  e-mail  may 
prove  more  costly  for  unwitting  or 
vulnerable  recipients.  High  on 
Blain’s  watch-out  list  are  scams  in- 
tended to  bilk  unwary  recipients  out 
of  money,  including  written  pleas  for 
help  in  releasing  funds  from  a devel- 
oping country  (often  called  a "419 
scam”  after  the  area  code  of  Nigeria, 
where  many  of  these  e-mails  origi- 
nate). According  to  one  estimate  he 
saw  recently,  this  particular  scheme 
has  cost  victims  an  average  of  about 
$5,000  each  and,  in  some  cases,  up  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Another  example  is  that  lottery 
e-mail  he  received.  Typically,  the 
message  announces  that  the  recipi- 
ent has  won  a substantial  sum  of 
mon^  but  must  first  provide  ^ar\- 


cial  or  banking  information  or  even 
send  money  to  claim  the  prize.  “You 
get  suckered  in,"  says  Blain. 

An  automatic  scan  of  the  message 
content  using  a spam  filter 
(“SpamAssassin")  used  by  CCS 
turns  up  various  red  flags,  including 
misspellings,  mentions  of  millions  of 
dollars,  similarity  to  Nigerian  spam 
messages  and  numerous  exclama- 
tion points.  A few  more  keystrokes 
and  he  narrows  down  the  source  to 
Taipei,  where  he  figures  a home 
computer  has  likely  been  infected 
and  commandeered  by  the  fraudster. 

Another  class  of  e-mail  hoaxes  is 
“phishing,”  or  sending  a seemingly 
legitimate  e-mail  designed  to  pry 
persona]  information  out  of  recipi- 
ents, particularly  credit  card  or  bank 
account  information.  These  appear 
as  authentic  messages  complete  with 
official  corporate  logos  and  names 
— such  as  Chase  Manhattan,  eBay, 
Royal  Bank  and  PayPal  — that  ap- 
pear to  lead  to  a legitimate  site.  (A 
more  sophisticated  version,  called 
“spear  phishing,”  allows  the  perpe- 
trator to  use  the  recipient's  name  or 
other  personal  information  in  the 
salutation,  lending  the  message 
more  authenticity.) 

Although  CCS  filters  prevent  a lot 
of  outright  spam  from  reaching  your 
desktop,  these  kinds  of  messages 
sneak  in  under  the  guise  of  legitimate 
mail.  Why  not  simply  set  the  filter  to 
any  messaRC  purportmg  to  be 


from,  say,  the  Royal  Bank?  The  an- 
swer is  obvious,  says  Blain.  “The 
more  restrictive  the  University  gets, 
the  greater  the  risk  of  blocking 
legitimate  mail.” 

A key  rule  is  that  banks  never 
send  information  requests  online,  he 
says.  “If  you  get  a 'Dear  Customer’ 
request,  alarm  bells  should  go  off 
right  away." 

Robin  Begin,  director  of  Campus 
Community  Police,  says  her  depart- 
ment has  received  no  complaints  of 
e-mail  fraud. 

"People  have  phoned  and  asked 
whether  or  not  an  e-mail  was  legiti- 
mate or  had  concerns  about  how  le- 
gitimate the  message  looked,  and 
we’ve  had  calls  where  people  were 
getting  them  over  and  over  again, 
but  I don’t  know  of  anyone  who  has 
actually  been  defrauded  on  cam- 
pus.” 

Blain  suggests  that  users  delete 
suspect  e-mails  and  not  forward  any- 
thing they  haven’t  verified  as  au- 
thentic. They  should  also  delete 
fraudulent  letters  and  not  try  to  con- 
tact the  sender.  You  can  report  sus- 
pect e-mails  to  reportphishing@ 
antiphishing.org,  a group  that  can 
shut  down  fraudulent  websites. 

Blain  notes  that  bogus  e-mail  can 
be  opened  without  corrupting  soft- 
ware or  hardware,  unlike  computer 
viruses  or  worms.  U of  G’s  filters 
stop  virus-tainted  messages  from  en- 
tering campus  computers. 
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Scientists  Explore 
Ways  to  Soak  Up 
Heavy  Metals 


Microbiologists  examine  potential  of  nano-wires 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Guelph  microbiologists  are 
studying  a novel  method  used 
by  bacteria  to  “breathe”  heavy  metals 
in  rocks  that  may  ultimately  help 
scientists  harness  microbes  for 
cleaning  up  toxic  environmental 
waste. 

Prof.  Terry  Beveridge.  Molecular 
and  Cellular  Biology,  says  that,  be- 
sides their  potential  eco-scrubbing 
function,  rarely  seen  bacterial  struc- 
tures called  nano-wires  may  also  al- 
low bacteria  to  carry  out  a kind  of 
primitive  “schmoozing”  by  connect- 
ing large  numbers  of  cells. 

The  Guelph  researchers  and  their 
collaborators  at  the  Pacific  Northwest 
National  Laboratory  (PNNL)  in 
Richland,  Wash.,  have  submitted  a 
paper  about  their  findings  to  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  review. 

Their  paper  describes  how  minus- 
cule protein  filaments  that  grow  from 
bacterial  cell  walls  appear  to  enable 
microbes  living  in  oxygen-free  envi- 
ronments deep  underground  to  snag 
iron  from  minerals  such  as  hematite 
or  magnetite  in  much  the  same  way 
we  use  oxygen. 

“They  are  literally  breathing  the 
solid  rock,’’  says  Beveridge. 

Their  data  suggest  that  these 
nano-wires  conduct  electrons  into 
the  nearby  mineral,  effectively  acting 
as  live  wires  to  short-circuit  the  elec- 
trons into  the  rock  and  turn  the  iron 
into  a “breathable”  form. 

Earlier  this  year,  he  completed  two 
weeks  of  experiments  on  the  bacteria 
in  his  science  complex  lab,  along  with 
Dianne  Moyles,  a U of  G technician, 
and  PNNL  microbiologists  Yuri 
Gorby  and  Catherine  Reardon. 

“This  is  very  exciting,”  says  Bever- 
idge, who  holds  the  Canada  Research 
Chair  in  the  Structure,  Physical  Na- 
ture and  Geobiology  of  Prokaryotes. 
"We  were  jumping  up  and  down.” 
Studying  this  novel  process  may 
help  the  scientists  learn  more  about 
using  bacteria  to  immobilize  toxic  en- 
vironmental metals  and  radioactive 
contaminants  such  as  plutonium  and 
uranium,  he  says. 

His  current  project  is  funded  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  under  a special  Grand  Chal- 
lenge program.  This  funding  pro- 
gram supports  two  research  networks 
across  North  America  studying  large- 
scale  aspects  of  biogeochemistry  and 
membrane  biology.  The  projects  are 
intended  to  help  DOE  clean  up  toxic 
heavy  metals  and  radioactive  waste 
from  the  environment. 

Under  the  Biogeochemistry 
Grand  Challenge,  Beveridge  and  his 
U of  G lab  team  are  receiving 
$ 100,000  a year  for  three  years,  begin- 
ning in  fall  2004.  (The  only  Canadian 
member  of  the  network,  he  also 
served  on  the  committee  planning  the 
Grand  Challenge  funding.) 

This  research  network,  led  by 
PNNL  scientists,  is  studying  how  or- 


ganisms exchange  energy  and  elec- 
tron flux  with  minerals  in  soils  and 
sediments  and  below  the  Earth’s 
surface. 

Beveridge  and  his  collaborators 
study  She^vaneIla  bacteria  for  possible 
use  in  cleaning  up  DOE-contami- 
nated  sites.  The  PNNL’s  Gorby 
coined  the  term  “nano-wires”  to  de- 
scribe these  bacterial  filaments  that 
appear  to  be  involved  in  metal  reduc- 
tion, although  researchers  at  the  Uni- 
versity ofMassachusetts  were  the  first 
scientists  to  publish  on  the 
phenomenon. 

Continuing  their  recent  work  here 
at  Guelph,  Beveridge  and  Moyles  are 
now  culturing  the  micro-organism  to 
learn  more  about  conditions  that  en- 
courage bacteria  to  make  these 
nano-wires  and  to  better  understand 
how  these  filaments  work. 

They  use  innovative  electron  mi- 
croscopy techniques  to  view  these 
delicate  structures  — only  a few 
nanometres  thick  — and  to  establish 
their  use  in  the  biocycling  of  iron,  an 
essential  nutrient.  Because  micro-or- 
ganisms play  an  important  role  in  the 
global  cycling  of  many  elements  — 
carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  phospho- 
rus and  essential  metals  — studying 
nano-wires  may  also  help  in  under- 
standing all  such  processes,  which 
Beveridge  calls  key  to  sustaining  the 
environment  and  life. 

“Even  though  they’re  minute  cells 
and  the  tiniest  life  forms,  they  have  a 
tremendously  huge  impact  on  the 
global  cycling  of  elements,”  he  says. 
“Microbes  have  learned  to  deal  with 
the  most  toxic  substances  we  can 
think  of,  whether  natural  or  hu- 
man-made, whether  organic  or 
inorganic.” 

Apart  from  their  iron-respiring 
role,  these  nano-vrires  may  also  turn 
out  to  be  important  in  bacterial  com- 
munication, he  says. 

“They  could  be  a primitive  ‘neural 
network’  that’s  been  around  since  the 
dawn  of  life  billions  of  years  ago.  It’s 
possible  that  microbial  cross-talk  was 
going  on  well  before  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell  invented  the  telephone.” 
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LESLEY  BOUZA 

Fifth-year  music  student 
Lesley  Bouza’s  life  is  filled  with 
music.  She  was  part  of  this 
year’s  Curtain  Call  Production 
of  Once  Upon  a Mattress,  serv- 
ing as  vocal  director.  She  taught 
the  cast  the  vocal  portion  of  the 
music  selections  and  coached 
lead  performers  in  style  and 
technique. 

“Many  of  the  performers  Lesley  Bouza 
had  not  had  vocal  training,  so  1 — 
prepared  them  and  helped  them  hit  the  high  notes.” 

This  is  the  fifth  year  she’s  been  part  of  the  annual 
production.  She  spent  three  of  those  years  as  a member 
of  the  band  and  one  year  as  music  director. 

“It’s  always  such  a great  group  of  students  who  put 
on  the  show,”  she  says.  "We  have  so  much  fun,  and  it 
brings  together  such  a diverse  range  of  people  from  dif- 
ferent fields  of  study.” 

Bouza  also  sings  with  the  U of  G chamber  and  jazz 
choirs,  the  Dublin  Street  United  Church  choir  and 
Arcady,  a Brantford-based  musical  ensemble  specializ- 
ing in  baroque  music  and  the  compositions  of  the 
group’s  musical  director,  Ronald  Beckett. 

"Music  is  everything  to  me,”  she  says.  “It  provides  a 
way  to  express  yourself  when  words  aren’t  enough.” 

In  addition,  Bouza  regularly  performs  at  weddings 
with  her  friend  Karla  Kale,  a harpist. 

STELLA  HOLLEY 

Program  co-ordinator  in  Undergraduate  Program  Ser- 
vices since  1998 

With  warmer  temperatures  in 
the  forecast,  Stella  Holley  is 
looking  forward  to  cottage  sea- 
son. She  and  her  husband, 

Mark,  and  children,  Christine, 

22,  Gregory,  19,  and  Robert, 

1 8,  enjoy  spending  time  at  their 
cottage  on  Lake  Nosebonsing, 

15  minutes  south  ofNorth  Bay. 

“1  love  to  go  Sea-Dooing,  Stella  Holley 
boating  and  tubing  on  the  — — — — 
lake,”  says  Holley,  noting  that  she’s  hoping  to  buy  a 
sumo  tube  for  this  season.  “It’s  an  inflatable  body  suit 
that  you  wear  while  being  towed  behind  a boat  like  a 
water  skier.  It’s  like  you’re  a human  Weeble  Wobble.” 


Holley  makes  the  four-hour  drive  to  Lake 
Nosebonsing  every  weekend  during  the  summer  and 
loves  the  peace  and  tranquility  she  finds  there.  “There’s 
no  phone,  and  I can  relax  and  read  or  spend  time  with 
my  neighbours.” 

Closer  to  home,  she  plays  volleyball  in  a women’s 
league  once  a week  and  enjoys  spending  time  with 
friends  going  to  movies,  having  barbecues  and  occa- 
sionally playing  euchre.  She  also  takes  time  each  week  to 
have  lunch  with  her  best  friend.  “We’ve  known  each 
other  since  Grade  2.” 

JOE  BARTH 

Interim  associate  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Management,  fac- 
ulty member  since  1 989 
Every  morning,  Prof.  Joe  Barth 
is  up  before  dawn  tuning  into 
the  CBC.  He  listens  to  the  radio 
from  5:30  to  6 a.m.  while  he 
drinks  his  morning  coffee  and 
gets  prepared  to  walk  to  work. 

“The  walk  is  a social  thing,”  says 
Barth,  noting  that  he  treks  for 
almost  an  hour  to  get  to  cam- 
pus. 

“I  know  all  the  bus  drivers 
and  dog  walkers  on  my  route,  and  we  always  wave  and 
say  hello  to  one  another.” 

After  work,  he  and  his  wife  uncork  a bottle  of  wine 
and  talk  about  their  day  as  he  cooks  dinner.  “I  love  to  do 
it  because  it’s  creative  and  relaxing  and  I enjoy  good 
food,”  he  says. 

Barth  says  his  culinary  tastes  and  influences  fre- 
quently change,  and  that’s  part  of  the  fun.  Over  the  past 
few  months,  he’s  focused  on  preparing  a variety  of  sushi 
selections  and  Italian  meals. 

Currently,  he’s  enjoying  cooking  Austrian-inspired 
dishes  that  he  particularly  enjoys  because  they  call  for 
leaner  meats  and  are  typically  sauce-based.  His  famil- 
iarity with  this  cuisine  may  come  in  handy  when  he  vis- 
its Austria  this  summer.  He  will  also  visit  Turkey  during 
the  same  trip. 

Barth  has  a small  wine  cellar  in  his  home  that  con- 
tains an  18-month  supply  of  wine,  which  he  says  is  an 
advantage  because  it  allows  the  wines  to  age  and  offers  a 
selection  to  match  whatever  meal  he  creates. 

“I  never  come  home  with  a pre-set  plan  as  to  what 
I’ll  be  cooking,  so  I’ve  got  a variety  of  reds,  whites  and 
ros^s  on  hand  at  all  times.” 
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Course  takes  studio  artists  into  anatomy  lab  to  deepen  their  understanding  of  the  human  form 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

The  students  donning  white 
lab  coats  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Powell  Building  might  be 
preparing  for  a human  anatomy  lab. 
But  look  again.  The  only  tools  the 
students  are  grasping  are  drawing 
pencils,  not  scalpels. 

Sharpening  the  eyes  of  future  art- 
ists and  art  teachers  is  part  of  the 
purpose  of  “Anatomy  for  Artists,”  a 
new  science  elective  for  U of  G fine 
art  students  that  was  offered  this 
winter  by  the  Department  of  Human 
Health  and  Nutritional  Sciences 
(HHNS). 

Twice  a week,  the  20  students  in 
this  inaugural  class  left  behind  their 
accustomed  studios  in  Zavitz  Hall  to 
visit  U of  G’s  human  anatomy  lab. 
There  they  learned  the  rudiments  of 
anatomy  and  anatomical  drawing 
through  a weekly  lecture  and  lab  ses- 
sion delivered  by  Prof.  Alison  Webb, 
HHNS,  and  a weekly  drawing  class 
led  by  Prof.  Jean  Maddison,  School 
of  Fine  Art  and  Music  (SOFAM). 

By  providing  a close-up  look  at 
the  bones,  muscles  and  organs  be- 
neath the  surfece  of  bodies  normally 
used  only  by  the  200  or  so  students  in 
U of  G's  long-standing  human  anat- 
omy course,  both  co-instructors 
hope  to  help  fledgling  artists  hone 
their  analytical  and  observational 
skills,  deepen  their  understanding  of 
the  human  form  and  perhaps  pro- 
vide a grounding  for  careers  in  scien- 
tific or  medical  illustration. 

“Anatomy  for  Artists”  is  offered 
as  a second-year  human  kinetics 
course  for  studio  art  majors.  Webb 
says  many  of  the  same  principles  un- 
derpin the  twice-weekly  artist  ses- 
sions and  the  more  customary 
anatomy  labs  also  offered  here  by  her 
department.  (That  year-long  human 
anatomy  course  — taken  largely  by 
human  kinetics  and  biomedical  sci- 
ences students  — is  the  only  such 
course  affording  whole-body  dissec- 
tions at  a Canadian  university 
without  a medical  school.) 

“The  need  to  look  absolutely  pre- 
cisely is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of 
anatomy  anyway.”  says  Webb,  a sea- 
soned anatomist  and  research  scien- 


be  anatomically  correct.” 

Musial  has  already  blended  art 
and  science  by  illustrating  journal 
articles  on  flies  and  bees  across  cam- 
pus for  environmental  biology  pro- 
fessors Steve  Marshall  and  Gard 
Otis.  Combining  her  experience  and 
a current  biology  minor,  she  has  ap- 
plied to  the  master’s  program  in  bio- 
medical communications  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

"My  interest  is  medical  illustra- 
tion,” she  says.  “It’s  important  to 
know  how  the  body  looks  under- 
neath the  skin.” 

For  fifth-year  studio  art  student 
Amanda  Henry,  an  interest  in  illus- 
trating the  human  body  was  sparked 
after  her  fether  had  surgery,  includ- 
ing insertion  of  titanium  screws,  to 
mend  a shattered  heel  three  years 
ago.  Unlike  most  of  her  classmates, 
she  had  already  practised  anatomical 
drawing  at  home,  using  a complete  if 
battered  skeleton  from  the  elemen- 
tary school  where  her  mother  taught 
physical  education. 

As  for  drawnng  directly  from  a 
human  cadaver,  she  likens  her  anat- 


omy class  assignments  to  her  earlier 
U of  G life  drawing  courses  with 
nude  models.  “You  teach  yourself  to 
become  detached.” 

Mike  Pszczonak,  a second-year 
fine  art  student  and  occasional  por- 
trait painter,  allows  that  he  was  “a  lit- 
tle nervous”  initially  about  entering 
the  anatomy  lab.  He  figures  that  if  he 
follows  his  plan  to  become  an  art 
teacher  in  turn,  he’ll  be  able  to  share 
his  experiences  in  this  course  with 
his  ovm  students. 

Both  Maddison  and  Webb  say 
their  students  showed  little  reluc- 
tance or  squeamishness  about  the 
idea  of  working  with  real  human 
bodies.  (In  fact,  the  course  drew 
more  applicants  than  they  could  ac- 
commodate this  winter.)  As  with 
their  coimterparts  in  human  anat- 
omy, the  artists  treat  their  subjects 
with  respect,  says  Webb. 

They’ve  also  observed  hygiene 
rules  not  normally  imposed  in  many 
studio  art  classes.  In  the  Powell 
Building  lab,  students  cannot  wear 
sandals  and  have  to  tie  back  long 
hair.  Those  lab  coats  are  required  at- 


Students Forge  Links 


tist  who  spent  decades  in  England 
before  arriving  in  Guelph  two  years 
ago  as  a visiting  professor.  "Anatomy 
requires  the  ability  to  see  in  detail 
how  things  are  put  together.  They 
don’t  work  if  they’re  not  put 
together  correctly.” 

So,  like  their  B.Sc.  counterparts, 
the  artists  are  assessed  through  writ- 
ten and  practical  anatomy  tests.  But 
they’re  also  graded  on  their  pencil 
renderings  of  the  skeleton,  torso, 
limbs,  muscles  and  skull  — with  a 
premium  on  anatomical  accuracy 
and  attention  to  detail. 

That  last  point  is  admittedly  a bit 
of  an  eye-opener  for  some  of  these 
students  accustomed  to  more  free- 
wheeling and  even  abstract  expres- 
sion, says  Webb.  Glancing  at  a pile  of 
student  assignments  depicting  the 
spine  and  rib  cage,  she  says  anatomi- 
cal illustration  is  “more  science  than 
art.” 

Fifth-year  fine  art  student 
Monika  Musial  echoes  that  senti- 
ment. Pointing  out  the  myriad  an- 
gles and  planes  in  her  “bare-bones” 
drawing,  she  says:  “Here  you  have  to 

Anatomy 

UOF  G’s  NEW  “Anatomy  for  Artists”  course  has 
forged  cross-campus  ties  between  the  human 
anatomy  lab  and  studio  art  majors.  But  the  lab’s 
outreach  has  gone  beyond  campus  to  local  high 
schools,  through  an  initialive-  driven  largely  by  three 
anatomy  students. 

Geoffrey  Collins,  Emma  Hicks  and  Vanessa 
Giguere  have  given  anatomy  demonstrations  to  visit- 
ing high  school  students  and  have  even  travelled  to 
three  schools  in  Guelph  and  Toronto  to  share  infor- 
mation about  the  human  body  — and  perhaps  to 
spark  an  interest  in  pursuing  science  among  their 
young  audiences. 

During  one  visit  to  the  Powell  Building  anatomy 
lab  this  winter,  12  science  students  from  Centennial 
CVI  examined  a human  body  and  previously  dissected 
bones  and  organs  and  discussed  anatomy  with  the  lab 
demonstrators. 

Rosa  Han,  a Grade  10  student  and  fan  of  the  hit  TV 
show  CSJ,  says  she  might  study  science  and  medicine 
at  university.  “I  was  really  excited  about  this  visit.  I've 
always  liked  forensics.” 

Grade  11  student  Daniel  Robson  says  the  experi- 


ence was  “amazing”  but  concedes  he  was  a little  ner- 
vous. “I  didn’t  know  what  to  expect.” 

Word  of  the  informal  program  has  spread  among 
area  high  schools,  says  Prof.  Lorraine  Jadeski,  Human 
Health  andNutrifionalSdenfes,  who  co-instiucts  the 
human  anatomy  course  with  Prof.  Alison  Webb.  “We 
have  a list  of  interested  schools.” 

Earlier  this  year,  the  undergraduate  trio  enlisted 
visiting  Grade  12  students  from  an  area  private  school 
for  a fourth-year  research  project  to  test  the  effective- 
ness of  lab-based  anatomy  instruction.  They  found  lab 
students  performed  better  than  lecture  students  on 
combined  written  and  practical  tests.  On  the  wntten 
test  alone,  the  lab  group  outscored  the  lecture  group; 
there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  groups 
on  the  practical  test  alone. 

Giguere,  a fifth-year  human  kinetics  major,  has 
also  written  a proposal  to  introduce  plastination  to  the 
lab  as  a teaching  tool.  The  technique  for  preserving 
real  bodies  and  organs  was  developed  by  German  anat- 
omist Gunther  von  Hagens,  creator  of  the  "Body 
Worlds”  travelling  exhibition  of  real  human  bodies 
that  visited  the  Ontario  Science  Centre  this  winter. 


tire,  and  students  must  don  gloves 
before  touching  bodies  or  body 
parts. 

Maddison  hadn't  knovm  that 
Guelph  offered  a human  anatomy 
lab,  but  she  was  intrigued  by  the  ben- 
efits of  this  cross-campus  partner- 
ship for  studio  art  majors. 

“I  thought  it  was  a wonderful  op- 
portunity to  introduce  students  at 
Guelph  to  the  realities  of  what’s  be- 
neath the  body’s  shapes.” 

She  says  her  teaching  and  studio 
interests  in  medical  and  biological 
images  made  her  a natural  candidate 
to  help  lead  this  particular  course. 
The  longtime  printmaker  and  com- 
puter graphics  instructor  has  used 
her  art  to  explore  cloning  and  bio- 
technology. One  of  her  digital  prints 
appeared  this  month  in  an  exhibi- 
tion called  “Body/The  Body  Ques- 
tion” at  the  Southern  Graphics  Print 
Council  Conference  at  the  Univer- 
sity ofWisconsin-Madison.  She  gave 
a talk  on  “Altering  the  Genetic  Tem- 
plate: The  Question  of  Inintended 
Consequences”  and  “The  Body 
Imprint.” 

Before  coming  to  U of  G nine 
years  ago,  Maddison  taught  life 
drawing  and  painting  for  art  stu- 
dents in  a health  sciences  anatomy 
lab  at  McMaster  University. 

“They  had  so  much  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  what  they  were 
looking  at,"  she  says.  “Life  drawing  is 
training  one’s  eye  to  sec  what’ s actu- 
ally there.” 

Webb  is  co-instructor  of  the  hu- 
man anatomy  course  with  Prof. 
Lorraine  Jadeski.  Formerly  a behav- 
ioural electrophysiologist  with  the 
Medical  Research  Council  in  Eng- 
land, Webb  later  pursued  research 
and  anatomy  teaching  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Newcastle  Upon  Tyne’s  medi- 
cal school.  An  amateur  acrylic 
painter,  she  uses  her  own  line  draw- 
ings of  body  parts  to  help  teach  her 
anatomy  students. 

“If  you  want  to  draw  anything 
concerned  with  the  human  figure, 
anatomy  tells  you  what  you’re  look- 
ing at,”  she  says.  “When  you  do  this 
kind  of  drawing,  you  really  need  to 
look.” 


Cultural  Diversity  a Hallmark  of  Guelph-Humber 


STUDENT  DIVERSITY  is  proving  to  be  a 
hallmark  of  the  University  of  Guelph- 
Humber.  “The  students  here  are  certainly 
representative  of  the  cross-cultural  face  of  tlie 
greater  Toronto  area,”  says  vice-provost  John 
Walsh. 

A survey  of  first-year  Guelph-Humber  stu- 
dents in  fall  2005  revealed  that  more  than  half 
were  either  first-generation  Canadians  or  were 
not  born  in  this  country.  Only  32  per  cent  were 
actually  born  in  Canada  to  parents  who  were 
also  bom  here.  In  addition,  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  students  reported  that  EngUsh  was 
not  the  first  language  they  learned. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  findings  uncov- 
ered by  a survey  Guelph-Humber  has  been  ad- 
ministering to  its  first-year  students  since  the 
inaugural  class  arrived  in  2002,  says  Walsh. 
The  survey  is  designed  to  help  post-secondary 
institutions  promote  learner  integration  and 


commitment,  identify  and  understand  barriers 
to  learning,  and  improve  student  perform- 
ance and  retention. 

In  2002,  the  survey  was  administered  to  195 
students;  by  2005,  the  sample  size  had  grown  to 
430.  In  addition  to  student  demographics,  the 
survey  asks  questions  about  such  topics  as  the 
recruitment  process,  customer  service  and 
student  goals. 

Walsh  says  the  2005  survey  revealed  that  a 
majority  of  the  first-year  class  expected  to  hold 
down  a job  while  attending  Guelph-Humber 
— only  28  per  cent  said  they  didn’t  plan  to 
work  at  aU.  Twenty-five  per  cent  anticipated 
working  more  than  20  hours  a week. 

“Our  students  must  find  a balance  among 
school,  work  and  social  life,  he  .says.  These 
experiences  prepare  them  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenging demands  of  today  s competitive 
market.” 


Responses  to  a question  about  where  the 
students  planned  to  live  during  their  first  year 
at  Guelph-Humber  showed  a marked  change 
from  the  inaugural  survey  in  2002.  In  2002,  al- 
most 77  per  cent  of  the  survey  respondents  said 
they  were  living  at  home;  in  2005,  this  number 
had  dropped  by  nine  per  cent.  In  2002,  none  of 
the  students  said  they  were  living  in  residence, 
compared  with  23  per  cent  in  2005.  Last  year  s 
survey  also  found  that  the  number  of  students 
choosing  to  rent  a house  or  apartment  off  cam- 
pus over  the  course  of  the  last  four  years  had 
declined  by  84  per  cent. 

In  the  area  of  recruitment,  more  than  half 
the  2005  students  said  the  web  had  been  the 
single  most  important  source  of  information 
about  Guelph-Humber  when  they  were  ex- 
ploring options  for  post-secondary  education. 
In  2002,  the  program  brochure  was  cited  as 
most  important. 


“This  demonstrates  the  change  in  how  stu- 
dents have  pursued  their  post-secondary  op- 
tions over  the  last  four  years  and  how 
universities  and  colleges  alike  must  adapt  their 
recruitment  initiatives  to  reach  a different  gen- 
eration of  students,”  says  Walsh. 

A majority  of  the  2005  class  also  said  the 
most  significant  factor  in  their  decision  to 
attend  Guelph-Humber  was  the  job  potential 
after  graduation. 

Established  in  2002,  the  University  of 
Guelph-Humber  is  a collaboration  of  U of  G 
and  the  Humber  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Advanced  Learning.  Students  gain  both  a theo- 
retical and  professional  education  by  earning 
an  honours  university  degree  and  a college  di- 
ploma in  just  four  years  of  study.  Located  on 
Humber’s  north  campus  in  Toronto,  the  uni- 
versity is  home  to  some  1,800  students  and  is 
preparing  for  its  first  convocation  in  June. 
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memorial  makers  in  Vancouver 
faced  death  threats  because  they 
wanted  those  words  to  be  part  of 
monument  inscriptions.  It  takes 
courage  to  name  men’s  violence 
against  women.” 

Castaldi  and  Bold  say  that,  like 
the  tide  of  their  book,  the  more  visi- 
ble monuments  are  in  the  commu- 
nity, the  harder  it  is  to  ignore  the 
violence  that  led  to  the  memorial- 
ized women's  deaths. 

Although  the  authors  say  the  me- 
morials themselves  can’t  put  a stop 
to  violence  against  women,  they  pro- 
vide a place  to  work  for  change,  to 
build  awareness  and  to  continue 
building  support  for  the  issue. 

Marianne's  Park  in  Guelph,  lo- 
cated on  Gordon  Street  along  the 
Speed  River,  is  an  example  of  an  ef- 
fective monument,  say  the  authors. 
The  park  is  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Marianne  Goulden,  a resident, 
volunteer  and  eventual  staff  member 
at  Women  in  Crisis  who  was  killed 
by  her  common-law  husband  in 
1992.  Because  of  its  central  location 
and  high  visibility,  the  monument  is 
used  for  “Take  Back  the  Night” 
marches.  Similarly,  the  Cactus  Gar- 
den in  the  Thombrough  Building 
and  the  Reflection  Garden  behind 
the  Boathouse  at  the  bottom  of 
Gordon  Street  hill  are  used  by  stu- 


dents and  the  general  public  for  the 
annual  Dec.  6 ceremony  of  remem- 
brance for  the  14  women  who  were 
murdered  at  Montreal's  £cole  Poly- 
technique in  1989. 

"It  might  not  look  like  active  re- 
sistance, but  if  a memorial  is  shoved 
in  the  comer,  it  can’t  be  used  in  an 
active  political  way,"  says  Castaldi. 

The  authors’  research  started 
with  looking  at  how  Marianne’s  Park 
contributes  to  the  fight  against  vio- 
lence against  women  and  exploded 
from  there  once  they  realized  there 
were  monuments  united  in  purpose 
across  the  country. 

"Once  you  put  the  stories  of  the 
monuments  together,  there  is  this 
network  that  is  invisible  yet  hugely 
powerful,”  says  Bold.  "One  of  the 
stories  the  network  as  a whole  tells  is 
that  this  violence  is  systemic.  In  any 
individual  community,  you  might 
think:  'Well,  that’s  an  isolated  inci- 
dent.’ But  when  you  see  more  than 
60  monuments  across  the  country,  it 
tells  us  something  of  the  way  power 
works  in  society." 

In  conducting  their  research,  the 
authors  heard  the  same  stories  over 
and  over  of  memorial  workers  who 
met  with  resistance  in  getting  ap- 
proval for  monument  funding,  loca- 
tions and  inscriptions. 

“Those  stories  just  seized  us,  and 


UNIVERSITY 


1 am  a Vniversity  of 
Guelph  employee  and 
eelebrateU  my  20fb  year 
in  .\ccouiils  Payalde 


we  started  to  recognize  the  same  pat- 
terns in  struggles  across  the  coun- 
try,” says  Bold. 

At  their  April  5 book  launch  at 
The  Bookshelf,  a woman  ap- 
proached Castaldi  saying  she  was  in 
the  early  stages  of  planning  a memo- 
rial. “I  told  her  to  study  the  book,  so 
she’ll  know  where  the  tender  spots 
are  and  where  the  challenges  are.” 

The  Cultural  Memory  Group 
found  that  women  have  been  work- 
ing hard  in  isolation  from  each  other 
and,  until  the  launch  of  Remember- 
ing Wotnen  Murdered  by  Men,  have 
had  limited  access  to  one  another’s 
experiences.  A parallel  project, 
www.globalwomensmemorial.org, 
is  also  making  it  easier  for  memorial 
makers  to  learn  from  each  other  by 
building  an  online  community  dedi- 
cated to  fostering  resistance  to  the 
murder  of  women. 

Unlike  in  the  academic  commu- 
nity, the  work  of  the  activist  commu- 
nity is  generally  not  weU-docu- 
mented,  says  Castaldi. 

“This  book  is  such  an  important 
piece  of  feminist  activism  because  it 
is  recording  feminist  remembrance 
as  a powerful  contribution  to  the 
movement  to  end  the  violence 
against  women.” 

Proceeds  from  the  book,  which 
was  published  by  Sumach  Press  and 
sells  for  $28.95,  go  to  Guelph- 
Wellington  Women  in  Crisis  to  keep 
supporting  the  cause. 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  will 
have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  May  for  a 
$50  gift  certificate  donated  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who 
submits  the  right  answer  by  April  21  at  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the 
draw.  Send  your  response  to  r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext. 
56039.  The  following  people  correctly  reported  that  the  April  5 photo 
was  taken  in  the  lobby  of  Lambton  Hall:  Brenda  Foster,  josef  Hoedl, 
Matt  Vuk  and  Ray  Hutchinson.  photo  by  rebecca  kendall 
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Publication  Date 

Deadline 

May  3 

April  25 

May  17 

May  9 

May  31 

May  23 

June  14 

June  6 

At  Guelph  does  not  publish  in 

July  and  August 

My  (lisHhilit>'  is  a 
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Diverse  Abilities  PosslbLLLt!.es 
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MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 

established  1996 


Preparing 

Tomorrow’s 

leaders 


Suffolk  St. 


• Full  & Half  Day  Programs  For  2 1/2  To  6 Yrs 

• Government  Licensed 

• Qualified  Montessori  Teachers 

• After  School  Program  To  6pm 

• Reading,  Writing,  Math  & Life  Skills 

• French,  Music,  Art  & Physical  Education 

• Small  Class  Sizes 

• Tours  Welcome 

68  Suffolk  street  West,  I ” jO  / V> 

Guelph  N1H  2J2  www.montessori-school.ca 


Liverpool 


T 


brock  road  nursery 

r^akcfew  cewtkc  § skiop-pe 


VOtJ’RE  XN4VITeO!i 

WHAT;  GARDEN  PART/  OPEN  HOUSE 

WHEN:  APRIL  21,  22  d 23  ^ 

WHERE;  BROCK  ROAD  NURSERY  GARDEN  CENTRE  4 GIFT  SHOPPE  f'^ 

WALK  THROUGH  THE  NURSERY  & GATHER  IDEAS  FOR  OUTSIDE  ENTERTAINING  THIS 
SEASON.  ALSO  LOOK  FOR  GORGEOUS  PANSIES  . VIOLAS  . PRIMULAS  . 

NEW  PERENNIALS  . GRASS  SEED  . FERTILIZER  . SOILS  & MULCHES  /BAGGED  & BULK) 

1858  Gordon  Street,  Guelph.  Onforio,  NIL  1G6  519.836.5010  www.brockroadnursery.com 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


Nine-piece  dining-room  suite, 
chairs  re-covered,  good  condition; 
pool  table,  eight  by  four  feet,  with 
balls,  cues  and  rack;  portable  basket- 
bail  net,  adjustable  height,  two  bas- 
ketballs, like  new,  Ext.  56017. 


1997  VW  Golf  K2,  five-speed,  air, 
power  sunroof,  keyless  entry,  remote 
start,  240,000  highway  kms,  runs 
well,  reliable;  1992  Plymouth 
Sundance  Duster,  automatic,  sun- 
roof, air,  170,000  km,  856-0213  or 
margrev01@yahoo.com. 


2003  AWD  Subaru  Forester  2.5X, 
manual,  AC,  power  windows  and 
locks,  cruise  control,  keyless  entry, 
heated  mirrors,  CD,  roof  rack,  win- 
ter tires,  immobilizer,  original 
owner,  58,000  km,  still  under  war- 
ranty, Ext.  58460  or  bbradsha@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Two  rice  cookers,  slow  cooker, 
cherry  centre  table  and  two  end 
tables,  microwave,  air-conditioning 
unit,  wood-burning  stove,  dining 
table  with  solid  wood  top,  two  pine 
coffee  tables,  all  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, 826-7823. 


Yamaha  dirt  bikes:  1991  RT  100  and 
1979  80  Y2,  good  condition, 
821-7069,  837-0316  or  barb@pr. 
uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  apartment  on  quiet 
street,  dishwasher,  second-floor 
laundry,  Jacuzzi,  four-minute  walk 
to  downtown,  close  to  bus  route, 
wireless  Internet,  suitable  for  family 
or  grad  students,  available  June  1, 
$1,230  a month  plus  utilities, 
731-1913  or  hnbailey@uoguelph.ca. 


Three-bedroom  house,  close  to  cam- 
pus, shopping,  school  and  bus  route, 
parking,  laundry,  suitable  for  faculty 
or  three  university  students,  avail- 
able May  1,  $ 1 ,200  a month  plus  util- 
ities, 822-6765  or  gloriaz_ca@ 
yahoo.com. 


Basement  bachelor  apartment  in  the 
country,  12  miles  from  Guelph,  sep- 
arate entrance,  $300  a month, 
856-9294. 


Three-bedroom  furnished  house 
close  to  campus,  laundry,  deck,  spa- 
cious yard,  available  May  1 to  Aug. 
31,  $1,000  a month  inclusive,  Sara, 
824-0571. 


Two  rooms  in  renovated  home, 
kitchen,  bath,  laundry,  parking  on 
street,  close  to  bus  route,  no  pets, 
non-smokers,  suitable  for  profes- 
sional or  grad  student,  available  May 
1,  $425  a month,  first  and  last 
months’  rent  required,  leave  mes- 
sage at  835-9736. 


Two-bedroom  lakefront  cottage  on 
Ahmic  Lake  east  of  Parry  Sound, 
three-piece  bath,  plus  two-bedroom 
guest  cabin,  $1,200  a week  or  $1,000 
a week  for  multiple  weeks,  photos 
available,  824-1773  or  bgreen@ 
rlproyaIcity.com. 


House  to  share  in  quiet  neighbour- 
hood, two-minute  walk  to  down- 
town, suitable  for  female  student  or 
professional,  owner  in  residence 
eight  to  10  weekdays  a month, 
high-speed  Internet,  Jacuzzi,  laun- 
dry, $800  a month  inclusive, 
santosha_2006@hotmail.com. 


Furnished  or  unfurnished  room  in 
house,  private  bath,  share  kitchen 
and  living  areas  with  female  grad 
student,  two  cats  in  house,  close  to 


bus  route,  laundry,  parking,  prefer 
mature  female,  non-smoker,  no 
pets,  available  for  summer,  $400  a 
month  inclusive,  negotiable  with  cat 
help,  763-2551  before  9 p.m.  or 
ehughes@uoguelph.ca. 


WANTED 


Male  non-smokers  aged  45  to  65  to 
participate  in  nutrition  study  to 
assess  the  effects  of  omega-3  dietary 
fet  on  potential  risk  factors  for  type  2 
diabetes  and  cardiovascular  disease, 
financial  compensation,  Hilary,  Ext. 
56967  or  htulk@uoguelph.ca. 


Housesitter  to  take  care  of  dog  and 
garden  from  June  25  to  Aug.  7,  close 
to  bus  stop,  10-minute  walk  to 
downtown,  references  required,  Ext. 
53187. 


Dog  crate  for  medium-sized  breed, 
dog  bed,  retractable  leash,  any  other 
dog-related  basics  in  good  condi- 
tion, Karen,  Ext.  53680. 


Pasture  for  beef  cattle,  10  acres  or 
more,  terms  negotiable  depending 
on  fence,  water,  supervision,  519- 
546-6292  or  cmader@uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Live-in  nanny,  friendly,  great  vdth 
kids,  available  immediately,  refer- 
ences, Dali,  763-4012. 

SHORT-  OR  LONGER-TERM 
ACCOMMODATION 

No  lease.  Stunning,  fully  furnished 
and  equipped,  Immaculate,  upscale 
three-bedroom,  three-bath  home 
in  south  end  for  sophisticated 
professionals. 

Cable.  Internet,  deck,  central  vac,  AC, 
laundry,  fireplace,  parking.  All 
inclusive  $2,000.  Available  May  1. 
Carol,  leave  message  at  823-1857 
or  intelrentOhotmail.com 


POSSIBILITIES  ARE 
ENDLESS ... 

Design  your  own  unique  pattern, 
the  possibilities  are  endless! 
•EXTENSIVE  SELECTIONS* 
Ceramic 
Marble 
Slate 

• OVER  1000  COLOURS  TO  CHOOSE  • 

“Quality  and  Craftsmanship  are 
a Family  Tradition” 


987  York  Rd.,  Guelph 
836-7060 


Piarxjs,  books, 
lessons  & nnore! 


836.8492 


218-AVIctoriaRd.a 
Guelph,  Ont. 

N1E5R1 

fax:  519.836.9474 
lesson  line;  519.716.4792 


FOR  REiVT 

]\ew  Brunswick 
Ocean-Front  Cottage  & House 

Private  retreat,  beaches,  clifls,  sleeps  4 to  7 people. 
Close  to  P.E.I.  Bridge.  Available  May  to  October 
from  8475  per  week. 

CaU  Robert  at  705-944-5997 


I POSTER 

I Printing 
$C.99 

^^9  PER  SQUARE 
FOOT 


I 


Visit  us 
the  U.C. 


Lamination  ■ Mounting  > Graphic  Design 


www.clicksigns.ca 


Host  Families  Wanted!! 

Red  Leaf  Student  Programs  needs  host 
families  for  students  coming  from  Spain  and 
France  for  July  or  August.  These  exceptional 
students  attend  morning  classes  at  the  University  with 
group  activities  every  afternoon  to  improve  their 
English.  So  why  not  give  me  a call  if  you  have  a little 
space  in  your  home  and  in  your  heart  for  4 short  weeks  this  summer? 
Compensation  and  orientation  are  provided  to  families. 
For  information,  call  Melissa  at  519-787-2804. 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG 4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


EYE  EXAMS  NOW  ARRANGED 


► Eye  Doctor  Prescriptions  Filled 

» Two  Opticians  with  over  49  Years  Combined  Experience 

> Senior's  Discount  Available 

Scott  Coburn  Optical 

"»  Name  You  Can  Trust  in  Eyewear" 

Mon.-Thurs.  9:30  p.m. 

Fri.  9:39  •.m.-8  p.m.;  S»t  9:30  a.m.-4  p.m. 

Telephone  821-2020 


123  WYNDHAM  ST.  N.  Opposite  the  old  Post  Office 


Cabinet  Maker 

Fine  Furniture  • Antique  Restoration 
Guelph,  Ontario 

519-766-9093 


Recycling  Tip 

Remember  that  candy  wrappers 
and  potato  chip  bags  are  garbage 
items.  Many  of  these  arc  two-layer 
materials  or  are  made  of  a non- 
recyclable  plastic.  For  more  ideas 
about  sustainability,  visit  www.pr. 
uoguelph.ca/sustain. 


U of  G Recycles! 


www.pr.uoguelph.ca/recycle 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


Richard  Tofflemire  leads  an  intro- 
ductory workshop  on  birds  May  5 
from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $50. 
The  deadline  for  registration  and 
payment  is  April  21.  Call  Ext.  52358. 


"A  Woodland  and  Wildflower  Gar- 
den” is  the  dieme  of  a workshop 
with  guest  botanist  Allan  Anderson 
May  1 1 from  1 to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $35. 
Registration  and  payment  are  due 
April  27. 


The  final  performances  of  the  Thea- 
tre in  the  Trees  production  of  Neil 
Simon’s  Last  of  the  Red  Hot  Lovers 
run  April  22  and  29.  Dinner  is  at  6:30 
p.m.;  showtime  is  8 p.m.  Cost  is  $53. 
To  order  tickets,  call  Ext.  54110. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewan  Art  Centre 
hosts  an  opening  reception  for  the 
exhibition  “Holly  Ward:  The  Relay" 
May  4 at  7 p.m. 


Registration  begins  April  29  for  the 
art  centre’s  summer  art  camp  for 
children  aged  seven  to  11.  Eight 
week-long  classes  begin  July  3 and 
run  to  Aug.  25.  Registration  must  be 
done  in  person  at  the  centre. 


CONFERENCE 


The  annual  “All  About  Birds”  con- 
ference runs  May  6 at  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College.  The  day  will  fea- 
ture both  the  Canadian  Parrot  Con- 
ference workshops  and  the  Wildlife 
Education  and  Environmental  Pro- 
grams (WEEP).  Guest  speakers 
include  OVC  veterinarian  Michael 
Taylor,  Kay  McKeever  of  the  Owl 
Foundation  and  Dave  Barney  of  the 
Toronto  Zoo.  Proceeds  from  the  day 
will  be  donated  to  avian  disease 
research  and  WEEP.  For  more  infor- 
mation and  registration  forms,  visit 
the  website  www.all-about-birds.ca. 


NOTICES 


President  Alastair  Summerlee  is  call- 
ing for  nominations  for  the  Presi- 
dent’s Awards  for  Exemplary  Staff 
Service.  The  awards  recognize 
employees  who  have  demonstrated 
outstanding  service  and/or  who  have 
made  significant  contributions  to 
the  University  community  beyond 
what  is  expected  of  their  positions. 
All  non-academic  full-  and  part- 
time  U of  G staff  who  have  been 
employed  for  at  least  two  years  are 
eligible.  Nomination  deadline  is 
May  31.  For  more  information,  visit 
the  website  www.uoguelph.ca/presi- 
dcnt/exemplaryservice.shtml.  Hard- 
copy nomination  packages  are  avail- 
able from  the  Office  of  the  President 
on  Level  4 of  the  University  Centre. 


Alumni-in-Action  will  hold  its 
annual  spring  luncheon  and  annual 
meeting  May  10  at  1 1:30  a.m.  at  the 
Arboretum  Centre.  Guest  speaker  is 
University  professor  emeritus  Bruce 


Holub,  who  will  discuss  “Good  Fats, 
Bad  Fats  — Healthy  Heart.”  Tickets 
are  $20.  Registration  deadline  is  May 
3.  To  register,  call  Ext.  56934  or  send 
e-mail  to  eventrsvp@uoguelph.ca. 


April  26  is  World  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty Day.  This  year’s  theme  is  "It 
Starts  With  an  Idea  — Celebrating 
Women’s  Contribution  to  Innova- 
tion.” For  information,  visit  www. 
cipo.gc.ca/worldipday. 


Equine  Guelph  is  offering  a work- 
shop on  equine  journalism  May  6. 
For  more  information,  visit  www. 
equineguelph.ca/education/work- 
shop_index.shtml. 


The  Guelph-Waterloo  Centre  for 
Graduate  Work  in  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  will  hold  its  annual 
general  meeting  April  28  at  1 p.m.  in 
Davis  Centre  1302  at  the  University 
of  Waterloo.  At  3 p.m..  Prof.  John 
Goddard  will  give  a seminar  on 
“Quantum  Chemistry  at  Guelph: 
Then  and  Now.”  A graduate  student 
poster  session  and  awards  presenta- 
tion will  follow.  The  seminar  is  open 
to  all  members  of  the  University 
community. 


The  Centre  for  Spirituality  at  Work 
in  Toronto  and  U of  G’s  Ecumenical 
Campus  Ministry  present  a talk  by 
J.W.  Windland  on  "Seeing,  Being, 
Doing:  Religious  Worldviews  in  the 
Workplace”  April  26  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
UC  103.  Cost  is  $30  before  April  20, 
$40  after.  To  register,  contact  Lucy 
Reid  at  Ext.  52390  or  lreid@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


SEMINARS 


"Characterization  of  Two-Compo- 
nent Signal  Transduction  Systems  in 
Mannheimia  haemolytica"  is  the 
topic  of  Ichiro  Inamoto  in  the 
microbiology  graduate  student  sem- 
inar series  April  21.  On  April  28, 
April  Johanis  discusses  “Initiation  of 
Group  1 Capsule  Assembly  in  E.  coli 
Serotype  K30.”  The  seminars  begin 
at  12:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  156. 


The  Department  of  Pathobiology 
seminar  series  continues  April  21 
with  PhD  candidate  Shohreh 
Hesami  examining  "Antimicrobial 
Resistance  Patterns  and  Molecular 
Analysis  of  Flavobacterium 
psychrophilutn  Isolated  From  Dis- 
eased Fish  in  Ontario.”  On  April  26, 
the  topic  is  "Porcine  Circovirus 
Type  2:  Genetic  Determinants  for 
Virulence  and  Vaccine  Develop- 
ment” with  X.J.  Meng  of  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Uni- 
versity. The  seminars  start  at  2 p.m. 
in  Pathobiology  2106. 


SYMPOSIUM 


President  Alastair  Summerlee  hosts 
an  international  symposium  on 
"Making  Poverty  History:  Doing 
More  of  What  Works”  April  25  and 
26  in  Rozanski  Hall.  It  is  free  and 


open  to  the  public,  but  registration  is 
required.  For  details,  visit  www. 
open.uoguelph.ca/poverty. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  hosts  an 
end-of-semester  luncheon  for  new 
faculty  April  21  and  a session  on 
"WebCT:  Hands-on  for  First-Time 
Users”  April  27.  Register  at  www. 
tss.uoguelph.ca. 


The  application  deadline  for  TSS’s 
tliird  annual  Course  re/Design  Insti- 
tute is  April  28.  This  intensive 
four-day  program  running  May  23 
to  26  provides  support  to  instructors 
who  are  designing  or  revamping  a 
course.  Enrolment  is  limited  to  12. 
For  details  or  questions,  call  Trevor 
Holmes  at  Ext.  52963.  For  an  appli- 
cation form,  visit  www.tss.uoguelph. 
ca. 


On  May  10,  TSS  will  host  “Women 
in  Academe,”  an  opportunity  for 
informal  conversation  about  issues 
female  academics  commonly  face. 
The  session  will  be  led  by  TSS  direc- 
tor Prof.  Julia  Christensen  Hughes. 
Register  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  If 
you  have  questions,  call  Mary  Naim 
at  Ext.  53571. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  William 
Power,  an  MA  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  History,  is  April  19  at 
2 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  2020.  The  title 
of  his  major  paper  is  “Nazism  Begins 
10  Miles  Behind  the  Front  Line:  Ide- 
ology and  the  German  Soldier’s  Per- 
ception of  Combat  on  the  Eastern 
Front,  1941  to  1945.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Alan  McDougall. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Colleen  Doherty,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  is  April  21  at  9 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141.  The  thesis  is  "The  Effect  of 
Learning,  Morphology  and  Behav- 
iour on  Female-Directed  Aggression 
in  Male  Broiler  Breeders.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Ian  Duncan. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Mei  Liu,  Food  Science,  is  April 
25  at  11  a.m.  in  Food  Science  241. 
The  thesis  is  “Role  of  Quorum  Sens- 
ing in  Extracellular  Protease  Pro- 
duction by  Pseudomonas  fluorescens 
and  Its  Occurrence  in  Food  Spoil- 
age.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Mansel 
Griffiths. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Richard  McCulloch,  Molecular 
and  Cellular  Biology,  is  April  26  at  1 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  337.  The  thesis  is 
“Analysis  of  the  Role  of  DNA  Ends 
During  Early  and  Late  Stages  of 
Homologous  Recombination  in 
Mammalian  Cells."  The  adviser  is 
Prof  Mark  Baker. 


The  final  examination  of  Heidi 
Batte,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Food  Science,  is 


April  27  at  10  a.m.  in  Food  Science 
128.  The  thesis  is  “Gel  Formation, 
Structure  and  Stability  of  Mono- 
stearin-Oil-Water  Mixtures.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof  Alejandro 
Marangoni. 


The  final  examination  of  Jason  Gill, 
a PhD  candidate  in  the  Department 
of  Food  Science,  is  April  28  at  9 a.m. 
in  OVC  1715.  The  thesis  is  “Investi- 
gation of  Biological  Control  Strate- 
gies for  the  Control  of  Bovine  Masti- 
tis Caused  by  Staphylococcus 
aureus.”  The  adviser  is  Prof  Mansel 
Griffiths. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Rodrigo  Campos  Moreno, 
Food  Science,  is  April  28  at  10  a.m. 
in  Food  Science  128.  The  thesis  is 
“The  Effects  of  Processing  Condi- 
tions on  the  Crystallization  of  Cocoa 
Butter.”  The  adviser  is  Prof 
Alejandro  Marangoni. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Xiaobo  (Aaron)  Liu,  Molecu- 
lar and  CeDular  Biology,  is  April  28 
at  noon  in  Axelrod  337.  The  thesis  is 
“Investigation  of  Catalytic  Loops  of 
Pseudomonas  aeruginosa  Exotoxin 
A.”  The  adviser  is  Prof  Rod  Merrill. 


The  final  examination  of  Ancheol 
Chang,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Molecular  and  Cellu- 
lar Biology,  is  May  1 at  1 p.m.  in 
Axelrod  337.  The  thesis  is  “Tomato 
PAL  Genes:  Highly  Redundant  But 
Strongly  Underutilized.”  The  advis- 
ers are  Profs.  Ross  Nazar  and  Jane 
Robb. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Yingren  Shen,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  May  10  at  9 a.m. 
in  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
306.  The  thesis  is  “Digestive  Utiliza- 
tion of  Phosphorus  in  Major  Cereal 
Grains  by  Pigs.”  The  adviser  is  Prof 
Ming  Fan. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Guelph  Humane  Society  hosts 
its  seventh  annual  Spring  Garden 
Auction  and  Tea  April  30  from  1 to  4 
p.m.  at  the  Italian  Canadian  Club. 
To  order  tickets,  call  Loreen  Kelly  at 
Ext.  56567  or  the  society  at  824- 
3091. 


The  Guelph  Spring  Festival  runs 
April  27  to  May  7 focusing  on  “The 
Magic  of  Mozart.”  For  a schedule  of 
events,  visit  www.guelphspring-fes- 
tival.org. 


Dublin  Street  Church  presents  its 
annual  fine  art  show  and  sale  April 
22  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


The  Wellington  County  branch  of 
the  Ontario  Genealogical  Society 
meets  April  25  at  7 p.m.  at  1 22  Harris 
St.  Guest  speaker  is  Dorothy 
Duncan,  retired  executive  director 
of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society  and 
author  of  Nothing  More  Comforting 
— Canada's  Heritage  Food. 


The  Guelph  Youth  Music  Centre 
hosts  a "Musical  Voyage  Through 
Pop,  Broadway,  Opera  and  Musique 
Populaire”  with  baritone  Gino 
Quilico  May  13  at  8 p.m.  For  ticket 
information,  caU  837-1119. 


The  Guelph  Guild  of  Storytellers 
meets  May  3 at  7:30  p.m.  at  The 
Co-operators  building.  For  details, 
call  Ann  Estill  at  763-4598  or  visit 
the  website  www.guelpharts.ca/sto- 
rytellers. 


The  Guelph  Arts  Council  launches 
another  season  of  guided  historical 
walking  tours  starting  April  23.  For 
details,  call  836-3280,  send  e-mail  to 
gac@sentex.net  or  visit  www. 
guelphartscouncU.org. 


The  Canadian  Federation  of  Univer- 
sity Women  Guelph  meets  AprU  25 
at  7:30  p.m.  at  St.  Andrew’s  Presby- 
terian Church.  Guest  speaker  Clara 
Marett,  a former  investment  banker 
and  city  councillor,  will  present 
“Stockbroker  to  PUgrim.” 


Perimeter  Institute’s  lecture  series 
continues  May  3 with  author  George 
Johnson  discussing  “The  Search  for 
Miss  Leavitt."  The  talk  begins  at  7 
p.m.  at  Waterloo  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, 300  Hazel  St.,  Waterloo. 
Admission  is  free,  but  tickets  are 
required.  Reserve  online  at  www. 
perimeterinstitute.ca  or  call  519- 
883-4480. 


To  mark  Earth  Day  AprU  22,  the  Jane 
Goodall  Institute’s  Roots  & Shoots 
office  in  Guelph  is  hosting  a celebra- 
tion from  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  at  Royal 
City  and  SUvercreek  parks  (meet  at 
Royal  City).  The  day  will  feature  tree 
planting,  clearing  invasive  non- 
native vegetation,  a litter  cleanup, 
eco-games  and  a 12:30  p.m.  per- 
formance by  the  Funky  Mamas.  On 
AprU  30,  Roots  & Shoots  wUl  run  its 
fourth  annual  cleanup  of  SUver 
Creek  in  Howitt  Park  from  1 to  5 
p.m.  For  more  information,  contact 
Krista  Long  at  767-9587  or  krista@ 
janegoodall.ca. 


The  Guelph  Youth  Musical  Theatre 
is  staging  a version  of  the  music  Les 
Misirables  as  its  first-ever  produc- 
tion. It  runs  June  16  and  17  at  7 p.m. 
at  Trinity  United  Church,  which  will 
receive  all  proceeds  from  the  pro- 
duction. A special  ticket  price  is 
being  offered  untU  AprU  23,  with 
tickets  avaUable  at  the  church,  The 
Bookshelf  and  What’s  in  the  Pantry. 


The  exhibition  “Where  Poppies 
Grow:  The  Story  of  the  Flower  of 
Remembrance”  opens  May  6 at 
McCrae  House. 


World-renowned  baroque  tenor 
Rufus  Muller  joins  the  Elora  Festival 
Singers  AprU  22  for  a spring  concert 
featuring  Handel’s  Dixit  Dominus, 
Vivaldi’s  Gloria  and  Bach’s  Magnifi- 
cat. The  concert  begins  at  8 p.m.  at 
St.  George’s  Church  in  Guelph.  For 
ticket  information,  call  846-0331. 
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Dean 
of  Arts 
Named 

French  scholar  to  begin 
five-year  term  Aug.  1 


Donald  Bruce 


After  an  extensive  search, 
Guelph  has  appointed  Donald 
Bruce,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Modem  Languages  and  Cultural 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Alberta, 
as  the  new  dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts.  His  five-year  term  begins  Aug. 
1. 

“Dr.  Bruce  is  an  experienced  and 
respected  leader  and  administrator, 
and  I am  delighted  he  is  joining  the 
faculty,”  says  provost  and  vice-pres- 
ident (academic)  Maureen  Man- 
cuso,  who  chaired  the  search 
committee.  “He  has  an  appreciation 
for  the  full  spectrum  of  the  arts, 
ranging  from  the  visual  and  per- 
forming arts  to  the  humanities.  I 
know  the  University  community 
will  join  me  in  welcoming  him  to 
campus.” 

A faculty  member  at  Alberta 
since  1987,  Bruce  was  named  the 
first  chair  of  the  newly  created 
Continued  on  page  14 


Tell  Us  What 
You  Think 

It's  not  too  late  to  fill  out  the  At 
Guelph  readership  survey.  We’re 
publishing  it  again  in  this  issue  (see 
page  11)  and  extending  the  dead- 
line to  May  17.  You  can  also  fill  it 
out  online  at  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
atguelph/survey.  Responses  can  be 
submitted  anonymously,  but  if 
you’d  like  to  be  included  in  a draw 
for  $50,  please  provide  your  con- 
tact information. 


Shakespeare  Portrait  Guelph-Bound 

Painting  to  be  focus  of  Shakespeare  — Made  in  Canada' festival  running  next  January  to  May 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

There’s  growing  evidence  that 
a Canadian  man  who  happens 
to  be  a friend  and  supporter  of  the 
University  of  Guelph  may  own  the 
only  portrait  of  William  Shakespeare 
painted  while  he  was  alive.  That 
painting  is  coming  to  Guelph  next 
year  and  will  be  the  focus  of  the 
region’s  “Shakespeare  — Made  in 
Canada”  festival. 

Known  as  the  Sanders  portrait, 
the  painting  is  thought  to  depict  the 
Bard  at  age  39  and  is  owned  by  Ot- 
tawa resident  Lloyd  Sullivan.  It’s  also 
the  signature  image  of  U of  G’s  Ca- 
nadian Adaptations  of  Shakespeare 
Project,  which  is  headed  by  Prof. 
Daniel  Fischlin,  English  and  Theatre 
Studies,  and  includes  the  largest  and 
most  complete  website  in  the  world 
dedicated  to  showing  the  play- 
wright’s cultural  influence  on  Can- 
ada. Fischlin's  research  team  has 
been  working  closely  with  Sullivan 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  portrait’s 
history. 

The  Sanders  portrait  was  also  the 
subject  of  the  2001  book  Shake- 
speare's Face  and  is  used  by  the 
Stratford  Festival  of  Canada. 

The  painting  is  coming  to  U of  G 
for  a special  exhibition  at  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre  from  Jan- 
uary to  May  2007.  In  celebration,  the 
University,  the  Stratford  Festival,  the 
Guelph  Arts  Council  and  the  City  of 
Guelph  are  teaming  up  to  host  a se- 
ries of  regional  Shakespeare  events 
that  will  be  held  for  the  duration  of 
the  exhibit. 

“Shakespeare  — Made  in  Can- 
ada” will  include  theatrical  and  mu- 
sical performances,  exhibitions,  a 
speakers’  series  and  educational  pro- 


grams. The  festival  will  be  launched 
locally  May  25  with  a special  Shake- 
speare-inspired concert  by  Prof. 
Diane  Nalini  de  Kerckhove,  Physics 
(see  story  below). 

The  festival’s  goal  is  to  create  a 
regional  cultural  synergy  focusing 
specifically  on  Canadian  interpreta- 
tions, adaptations  and  exhibitions  of 
the  work  of  Shakespeare,  says  Sue 
Bennett,  U of  G special  projects 
manager.  It  will  involve  arts  and  cul- 
tural organizations,  local  businesses, 
and  elementary,  secondary  and 
university  students  and  teachers. 

“We  hope  to  provide  opportuni- 
ties to  increase  awareness  of  our  re- 
gional cultural  excellence  and  to 
create  a dynamic  and  appealing  pro- 
gram of  events  that  will  attract  audi- 
ences from  within  and  outside  the 
community,”  says  Bermett. 

The  Sanders  portrait  is  coming  to 
Guelph  thanks  to  Fischlin,  who  con- 
facted  .SiiUivnn  and  obtained  the 
rights  to  use  the  portrait’s  image. 

“We’re  delighted  that  a rare  com- 
bination of  humanities  research, 
community  involvement.  University 
initiative  and  private  support  — ex- 
emplified by  Lloyd  Sullivan’s  contri- 
butions to  our  project  — will 
culminate  in  a unique  series  of 
events  and  a unique  museum  exhibit 
hosted  at  the  University,”  says 
Fischlin. 

Sullivan  inherited  the  painting 
from  his  mother  in  1972.  It’s  be- 
lieved that  Shakespeare  sat  for  an  an- 
cestor of  Sullivan’s,  an  unknown 
actor  and  painter  called  John 
Sanders,  in  1603.  The  portrait  was 
held  in  the  femily  for  400  years,  and 
at  one  time  was  stored  under 
Sullivan’s  grandmother’s  bed.  The 
portrait  has  been  confirmed  by  six 


This  portrait  of  Shakespeare  may  be  the  only  one  painted  while  he  was 
alive.  


years  of  painstaking  forensic  studies 
to  date  from  around  1600,  and  it  has 
not  been  altered  since. 

Fischlin  is  working  with  Sullivan 
and  others  to  develop  a screenplay 
based  on  how  the  painting  was  dis- 
covered and  authenticated,  and  the 
controversy  it  ignited  around  the 
world. 

Before  coming  to  Guelph,  the 
Sanders  portrait  will  be  part  of 
“Searching  for  Shakespeare,”  an  in- 
ternational exhibit  organized  by  the 


National  Portrait  Gallery  in  London, 
England,  that  will  tour  North  Amer- 
ica during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
2007.  The  Sanders  portrait  will  join 
the  gallery’s  famous  Chandos  paint- 
ing and  four  other  early  "contender” 
portraits  purporting  to  represent 
Shakespeare.  It’s  the  first  time  the 
portraits  have  been  displayed  to- 
gether. The  exhibition  will  also  pres- 
ent the  results  of  new  technical 
analysis  and  research  on  some  of 
these  pictures. 


Physics  Prof  Sets  Bard’s  Sonnets  to  Music 

May  25  concert  will serve  as  kickoff  event  for  regional  Shakespeare  festival 


JAZZ  singer/songwriter  and  U of  G physics 
professor  Diane  Nalini  de  Kerckhove  has  put  a 
uniquely  modem  spin  on  the  words  of  William 
Shakespeare  in  her  latest  album,  Songs  of  Sweet 
Fire.  It’s  a collection  of  15  sonnets  and  songs  set  to 
original  jazz,  funk  and  blues  music.  She  will 
premiere  the  works  May  25  at  7:30  p.m.  at  War 
Memorial  Hall,  with  the  concert  serving  as  a 
kick-off  event  for  Guelph’s  “Shakespeare — Made 
in  Canada”  festival  (see  story  above). 

De  Kerckhove  (who  performs  as  Diane  Nalini) 
will  be  joined  by  the  Montreal  band  that  accompa- 
nied her  on  Songs  of  Sweet  Fire,  named  for  a sonnet 
in  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost.  It’s  her  third  album  since 
she  started  recording  in  2001. 


De  Kerckhove,  a Rhodes  Scholar  who  joined 
Guelph’s  Department  of  Physics  in  2005,  is  a long- 
time admirer  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  and  has  been 
writing  the  music  for  the  album  off  and  on  for  five 
years. 

“It  was  very  important  to  me  to  let  the  phrasing 
of  the  words  dictate  the  style  of  music  I wrote  for 
each  song,”  she  says,  adding  that  some  of  the  mu- 
sic is  traditional  jazz  and  other  songs  have  a Mo- 
town and  even  a gospel  sound. 

“I  decided  to  set  only  those  songs  that  were  in 
more  modem-sounding  English  to  highlight  the 
timelessness  of  Shakespeare’s  words.” 

That  philosophy  is  in  tune  with  Guelph’s 
Shakespeare  festival,  set  to  run  from  January  to 


May  2007.  Its  goal  is  to  create  a regional  cultural 
synergy  focusing  specifically  on  Canadian  inter- 
pretations, adaptations  and  exhibitions  of  the 
Bard’s  work. 

"Diane’s  project  is  a perfect  fit,  says  Sue 
Bennett,  U of  G special  projects  manager.  “We 
think  hosting  the  launch  of  her  new  CD  is  a won- 
derful opportunity  to  let  the  community  know 
about  the  upcoming  festival.” 

Tickets  for  the  concert  are  $25,  with  all  pro- 
ceeds going  to  the  festival.  They’re  available  at  the 
University  Bookstore  and  downtown  at  'The 
Bookshelf  and  the  Twelfth  Night  Music  Shoppe. 
You  can  also  order  them  by  phone  from  the  Uni- 
versity Bookstore  by  calling  Ext.  53715. 
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AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Breathe  Cleaner  Air 

Steamatic  Surface  Contact  Cleaning 

Removes  allergens  like  pollen, 
mould,  fungus  and  dust  mites 

Reduces  household  dust 

Lowers  energy  costs 

Ask  about  Carpet  & Upholstery  Cleaning 

(519)836-7340 

Nobody  Qeans  Better  Than  SteanuHd  (u«i 


A 

If 


Michael  H.C  McMurray 

Partner 


/worn 

Ftnandal  Services 

210  Korhight  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 
Telephone:  (519)  826-4774 
Pax:  (519)  826-4994 

Pwiail;  michaelmonurray^iorLalbnxom 


• Do  you  get  a high  rate  of  interest  on  your 
savings? 

• Are  you  investing  for  your  future? 

• Do  you  need  professional  advice  regarding 
your  investments? 

• I can  help  you  answer  these  questions,  call  me 
today  for  a free  consultation. 


For  the  largest  selection  of 
guality  wood  products 


in  the  area 


UrMUEU 

The  How-To  People. 

55  Dawson  Road  On  the  Fergus-Elora  Road 

CUELPH  EL.ORA 

821-5744  846-5381 


Preliminary  MTCU  Budget  Gets  Board  Approval 


Board  of  Governors  approved  the  University’s 
preliminary  2006/2007  Ministry  of  Training, 
Colleges  and  Universities  operating  budget  during  its 
April  19  meeting. 

The  budget,  which  had  been  discussed  at  a number 
of  public  town  hall  and  Senate  meetings  previously,  is 
about  $1  million  short  of  being  balanced  due  to  infla- 
tion costs  outstripping  expected  revenues,  but  it‘s 
hoped  the  gap  can  be  closed  through  various  adjust- 
ments during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

President  Alastair  Summerlee  told  board  members 


that  putting  the  budget  together  was  particularly  trying 
tliis  year,  with  no  government  money  for  inflation  and 
late  confirmation  of  government  grants.  Significant 
costs  associated  with  deferred  maintenance  and  a pen- 
sion “windup”  requirement  also  posed  challenges.  He 
said  making  up  the  shortfall  required  the  University  to 
make  some  difficult  decisions,  including  raising  tuition 
as  allowed  under  the  new  provincial  framework.  But  all 
budget  decisions  were  made  in  an  effort  to  minimize 
the  impact  on  positions  and  to  preserve  quality  where 
possible,  he  said. 


Raising  tuition,  including  tui- 
tion for  new  international  students, 
which  is  not  regulated  by  the  pro- 
vincial government,  will  bring  in 
about  $3.7  million  in  revenue, 
board  members  learned.  Tuition 
for  current  international  students 
will  be  frozen.  Summerlee  said  that, 
even  with  the  increaises,  U ofG’s  tu- 
ition for  international  students  will 
remain  among  the  lowest  in  the 
province.  He  also  said  the  money 
Guelph  collects  in  tuition  for  inter- 
national students  will  still  be  less 
than  half  of  what  it  receives  for 
domestic  students. 

Governors  made  it  clear  they 
were  approving  a tuition  increase 
for  only  the  2006/2007  budget  and 


that  any  tuition  increases  in  subse- 
quent years  would  have  to  come  to 
the  board  for  consideration. 

Student  governors,  along  with 
the  Student  Budget  Advisory 
Group,  expressed  concern  that  be- 
cause of  the  late  timing  of  the  pro- 
vincial budget  announcements, 
students  did  not  have  adequate 
time  to  review  the  budget  and  pro- 
vide input.  They  also  said  it’s  unfeir 
to  ask  students  to  pay  more  tuition 
when  cuts  are  being  made  that  will 
affect  services,  a sentiment  that  was 
echoed  by  some  other  governors. 

Summerlee  said  campus-wide 
reductions  have  been  made  to  deal 
with  inflationary  costs,  due  mostly 
to  pension  and  benefit  increases, 


and  that  the  University  will  work  to 
avoid  future  across-the-board  cuts. 

B of  G also  approved  prelimi- 
nary budgets  for  the  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Affairs,  the  University  of  Guelph- 
Humber,  the  University  Centre  and 
ancillaries. 

In  other  business,  the  board  ap- 
proved disbursing  $1.5  million 
firom  the  Heritage  Fund  to  the 
Voice  Over  Internet  Protocol  pro- 
ject. The  fund,  made  up  of  proceeds 
from  leasing  the  lands  owned  by  the 
University,  is  used  to  finance  strate- 
gic one-time  investments. 

The  board  also  heard  a presenta- 
tion on  the  College  of  Arts  by  out- 
going dean  Jacqueline  Murray. 


Academic  Adviser  Honoured 

HTM  prof  lauded  for  commitment  to  students,  love  of profession 


This  year’s  winner  of  the 

Excellence  in  Under^aduate 
Academic  Advising  Medallion  is 
Prof.  Valerie  Allen.  Hospitality  and 
Tourism  Management  (HTM). 
Presented  by  U of  G’s  Council  on 
Undergraduate  Academic  Advising 
(CUAA),  the  award  recognizes  a 
faculty  adviser,  program  counsellor 
or  academic  advising  staff  member 
who  has  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  undergraduate  aca- 
demic advising  at  U of  G. 

A graduate  of  Guelph  and  the 
University  of  Manitoba,  Allen  joined 
the  faculty  of  U of  G in  1990  and  is 
the  undergraduate  academic  adviser 
for  the  hotel  and  food  administra- 
tion and  tourism  management  ma- 


jors in  the  B.Comm.  program. 

“I  was  stunned  and  thrilled  to 
learn  I am  receiving  this  award,”  she 
says.  “I  was  a member  of  the  CUAA 
when  this  medallion  was  established 
three  years  ago,  and  I remember 
thinking  what  a huge  honour  it 
would  be  for  someone  to  receive  it.  1 
never  dreamed  I might  one  day  be 
the  recipient.” 

Allen  says  HTM  students  “are  an 
absolutely  amazing  group,  and  I love 
working  with  them  and  helping 
them  in  whatever  way  I can.  HTM  is 
very  much  a family,  and  I am  proud 
to  be  part  of  it.” 

She  was  nominated  by  student 
Jody  Chrobak,  who  lauded  Allen  for 
her  commitment  to  students  and  her 


love  of  her  profession. 

“Never  have  I met  a professor 
and  adviser  who  devotes  more  time 
and  energy  to  her  students,”  wrote 
Chrobak.  “She  understands  that 
each  student  is  different  and  requires 
specific  motivation  and  support.  She 
demonstrates  this  understanding 
and  knowledge  through  each  stu- 
dent she  assists.  She  is  truly  a credit 
to  this  university.” 

Allen  will  be  presented  with  a 
gold  medallion  and  certificate  this 
fall.  The  ainnual  award  was  launched 
in  2004  by  the  CUAA,  which  man- 
ages and  co-ordinates  all  aspects  of 
academic  advising  and  has  broad 
representation  from  numerous 
groups  on  campus. 


John  Kenneth  Galbraith  Dies  at  97 


ONE  OF  U OF  G’s  most 
prominent  graduates,  world- 
renowned  economist  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith,  died  April  29  at  age  97. 
Known  for  his  humanitarian 
approach  to  economic  and  political 
thinking,  Galbraith  was  a Harvard 
University  professor  and  served  as 
an  adviser  to  Democratic  presidents 
from  Roosevelt  to  Clinton. 

“John  Kenneth  Galbraith  was  one 


of  the  greatest  liberal  thinkers  of  all 
time,  and  his  contributions  to  the 
University,  to  Canada  and  to  the  en- 
tire world  are  phenomenal,”  says 
president  Alastair  Summerlee.  “He 
became  an  intellectual  giant  but  al- 
ways remembered  his  roots  and  was 
a dedicated  friend  and  supporter  of 
the  University.” 

Bom  in  Iona  Station,  Galbraith 
earned  an  associate  diploma  at  the 


Ontario  .^ricultural  College  in  1929 
and  a bachelor’s  degree  in  1931.  He 
went  on  to  earn  a PhD  in  agricultural 
economics  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  had  a long  distinguished 
career  at  Harvard.  He  was  awarded  U 
ofG’s  first  honorary  degree  in  1965. 

Galbraith  helped  support  various 
U of  G campaigns,  most  recently  by 
agreeing  to  be  an  honorary  patron  of 
the  science  complex  campaign. 
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npws  in  brief 


NEW  REAL  ESTATE  DIRECTOR 
TO  JOIN  UNIVERSITY  JUNE  4 

After  an  extensive  search,  the  Uni- 
versity has  appointed  Don  Beaton 
as  director  of  real  estate,  beginning 
June  4.  He  has  more  than  30  years’ 
experience  in  managing  corporate 
real  estate  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  most  recently  as  director 
of  real  estate,  and  has  been  respon- 
sible for  die  planning,  development 
and  execution  of  real  estate  opera- 
tions for  all  of  U ofT’s  campuses.  A 
BA  graduate  of  Toronto,  Beaton 
previously  worked  as  a business 
analyst  with  Dun  and  Bradstreet  in 
New  York. 


INTERIM  ACCOUNTABILITY 
AGREEMENT  POSTED  ONLINE 

The  interim  accountability  agree- 
ment between  U of  G and  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Training,  Col- 
leges and  Universities  pertaining  to 
quality  investment  funding  for 
2005/06  has  been  signed  back  by  the 
minister  and  can  be  viewed  online 
at  wvw.uoguelph.ca/analysis_plan- 
ning/images/pdfs/2005-06IAA.pdf. 


STAFF  SEATS  ONBOFG. 

SENATE  UP  FOR  ELECTION 

Five  members  of  the  University 
have  been  nominated  for  the 
staff/alumnus  seat  on  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors: Andy  Grossauer,  Grounds; 
Heather  Lane  Vetere,  Student 
Housing  Services;  Ken  Morrison, 
Hospitality/Retail  Services;  Laura 
Pearson,  Office  of  Research;  and  Bill 
Teesdale,  Physics.  Morrison  and 
Teesdale  are  also  among  six  staff 
members  vying  for  two  seats  on 
Senate.  The  others  are  Sherry  Baris, 
Child-Care  Services;  Gaylecn  Gray, 
Computing  and  Communications 
Services;  Gilian  MacPherson,  OfBce 
of  Research;  and  Peter  Wolf,  Teach- 
ing Support  Services.  These  elec- 
tions are  being  held  by  mail  ballots 
that  have  been  distributed  acrow 
campus.  Returns  are  due  May  5 at  3 
p.m.  in  the  Board  Secretariat  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre. 


DEADLINE  NEARS  TO  APPLY 
FOR  PROVOSrS  AWARD 
FOR  TEACHING  INNOVATION 

May  10  is  the  deadline  for  submis- 
sions for  the  Provost’s  Award  for 
Innovation  in  Teaching  and  Learn- 
ing With  Technology.  The  award 
recognizes  excellence  in  teaching 
innovation  that  wisely  and  effec- 
tively uses  learning  technologies  for 
the  enhancement  of  student  learn- 
ing. Details  about  the  award  and  the 
submission  process  can  be  found  on 
the  web  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca/id/ 
vrinners/provost.html. 


brigadier  POSTER  SALES 
TO  SUPPORT  MEMORIAL  FUND 

A colour  poster  of  Brigadier,  the 
police  horse  that  died  in  the  line  of 
duly  Feb.  24,  is  now  available  for 
sale,  with  proceeds  going  to  the 
memorial  fund  created  by  the 
Toronto  Police  Service  and  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  follow- 
ing the  animal’s  death.  Printing  of 
the  poster  was  donated  by 
Sportswood  Printing.  For  more 
information,  call  Equine  Guelph  at 
Ext.  54205.  Donations  to  the 
memorial  fund  can  be  made  online 
at  www.alumni.uoguelph.ca/cgi- 
bin/online_gi  ving2004.pl. 


Scientists  Get  $i.3M 
for  Health  Research 

Funds  to  support  four  projects  in  biological,  social  and  animal  sciences 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

Four  u of  g researchers  from 
three  colleges  received  a total  of 
more  than  $1.3  million  last  month 
from  the  Canadian  Institutes  of 
Health  Research  (CIHR).  The 
Guelph  projects  are  part  of  a 
$112-million  investment  in  research 
initiatives  at  Ontario  universities 
and  health  research  institutions. 
Nationally,  CIHR  is  investing  more 
than  $273  million. 

"The  University  of  Guelph  is  in- 
creasingly being  recognized  for  the 
interdisciplinary  ways  it  can  contrib- 
ute to  CIHR’s  broad  mandate,”  says 
Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice-president 
(research).  "The  University  is  very 
proud  of  these  four  researchers  and 
the  success  they  have  had  in  a na- 
tional, highly  competitive  environ- 
ment.” 

Currendy,  more  than  a dozen 
Guelph  professors  are  heading  re- 
search projects  supported  by  CIHR. 
Last  year,  U of  G received  nearly  $2.6 
million  from  the  federal  agency  for 
specific  research  projects,  more  than 
any  other  Canadian  university  with- 
out a medical  school. 

The  latest  Guelph  projects  span 


the  College  of  Biological  Science,  the 
College  of  Social  and  Applied  Hu- 
man Sciences  and  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College. 

Prof.  Joseph  Lam.  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology  (MCB),  received 
$563,135  for  a five-year  study  on 
mapping  the  complex  pathways  of 
how  specific  sugar  polymers  are 
made  by  pathogenic  bacteria. 

“The  outcome  of  this  research 
will  allow  us  to  identify  important 
drug  targets  that  could  be  used  to 
screen  for  novel  antimicrobials 
against  a variety  of  bacterial  infec- 
tions,” says  Lam. 

His  MCB  colleague  Prof.  Chris 
Whitfield  received  a five-year 
$522,350  grant  to  understand  how 
bacteria  build  and  maintain  their  cell 
surfaces. 

"It’s  always  rewarding  to  see  our 
research  proposals  well-received  by 
colleagues  on  the  national  review 
committees,”  says  Whitfield. 
“CIHR’s  generous  support  allows  us 
to  pursue  a variety  of  fundamental 
questions  concerning  infectious  bac- 
teria. Equally  important,  the  funding 
is  providing  opportunities  for  the 
training  of  the  next  generation  of 
researchers.” 


Lam  and  Whitfield,  who  both 
hold  Canada  Research  Chairs,  share 
a laboratory  with  state-of-the-art 
equipment  in  the  new  science  com- 
plex. 

“This  CIHR  funding  will  allow 
our  lab  to  take  advantage  of  the  mo- 
mentum my  group  has  built  up  in 
this  project  and  continue  to  break 
new  ground  in  microbial 
glycobiology  research,”  says  Lam. 

Prof.  Barbara  Morrongiello,  Psy- 
chology, vsrill  receive  more  than 
$ 177,000  to  study  children's  crossing 
of  streets  and  the  factors  that  affect 
how  safely  they  do  so. 

She  will  develop  a virtual-reality 
training  program  for  street-crossing 
behaviour  and  evaluate  how  well  this 
works  to  improve  actual  street- 
crossing  behaviour  in  children. 

Prof.  Julang  Li,  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science,  received  $98, 1 1 3 to  con- 
tinue her  research  on  the  germline 
potential  of  stem  cells  derived  from 
the  skin. 

“We’re  trying  to  determine 
whether  the  cell  isolated  from  skin 
differentiates  into  a female  germ 
cell,”  she  says.  “If  the  answer  is  yes. 
we  plan  to  study  the  mechanism  gov- 
erning this  differentiation.' 


neonle 

MATH  PROF  TO  GIVE  KEYNOTE 

Prof.  Jack  Weiner,  Mathematics 
and  Statistics,  vdll  be  the  opening 
keynote  speaker  May  11  at  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Ontario 
Association  for  Mathematics  Edu- 
cation at  Fanshawe  College  in  Lon- 
don. The  conference  draws  about 
1,000  math  teachers  from  across  the 
province. 


OAC  STUDENT  WINS  YOUNG 
JOURNALIST  COMPETITION 

Fourth-year  OAC  student  Brian 
Innes  is  one  of  three  winners  of  the 
European  Union-Canada  Young 
Journalist  competition  who  will 
spend  a week  in  Brussels  this  month 
\dsiting  EU  institutions  with  top 
dignitaries.  The  competition 
requires  students  to  write  a news 
article  about  an  important  EU  issue 
with  a Canadian  audience  in  mind. 
Innes’s  article,  written  for  his 
fourth-year  agricultural  communi- 
cations course,  highlighted  the 
potential  for  Canadian  specialty 
food  producers  to  market  to  the  EU. 


PSYCHOLOGY  STUDENT 
TO  SPEAK  AT  STANFORD 

Undergraduate  psychology  student 
Rachna  Mutreja  has  been  selected 
by  Stanford  University  to  give  an 
oral  presentation  at  an  undergradu- 
ate psychology  conference  May  13. 
Mutreja  submitted  an  abstract 
based  on  her  thesis  project,  which 
was  supervised  by  Prof.  Lana  Trick. 


VP  (Research)  Reappointed 

Wildeman  has  shown  strong  leadership  in  facilitating  growth,  says  Summerlee 


PROF.  Alan  Wildeman  has  been 
reappointed  to  a second 
five-year  term  as  vice-president 
(research). 

“The  University  has  experienced 
major  growth  in  its  research  activi- 
ties during  the  past  five  years,  says 
president  Alastair  Summerlee,  who 
chaired  a committee  that  reviewed 
Wildeman’s  first  term  in  office, 
which  began  in  2001.  “Dr.  Wilde- 
man has  shown  strong  leadership 
and  guidance  in  facilitating  this 
growth  while  managing  a research 
portfolio  that  is  extremely  complex 
and  has  undergone  significant 
change.” 

The  Office  of  Research  mandate 
includes  managing  some  $124  mil- 
lion in  annual  research  funding. 


TWO  U OF  G faculty  members 
have  had  their  Canada  Research 
Chair  (CRC)  funding  renewed  for 
another  five  years. 

Profr.  Rob  De  Loe,  Geography, 
and  Alejandro  Marangoni,  Food  Sci- 
ence, have  been  Tier  2 CRCs  since 
2001.  Industry  Canada  announced 
last  week  that  the  University  vrill  re- 
ceive $ 100,000  a year  for  the  next  five 
years  for  each  of  these  CRCs. 


Research  and  scholarship  across 
the  disciplines  are  of  fundamental 
importance  because  they  make 
Guelph  a richer  institution,  they  im- 
derpin  innovation  and  they  enhance 
the  University’s  ability  to  deliver 
outstanding  education  and  training, 
says  Summerlee. 

“Alan  has  worked  hard  to  build 
on  Guelph’s  reputation  for  multi- 
disciplinary and  interdisciplinary 
research  excellence,  to  foster  impor- 
tant external  partnerships  that 
broaden  how  the  world  sees  us  and 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  Univer- 
sity’s research  infrastructure." 

Looking  forward,  Summerlee 
and  Wildeman  see  three  important 
priorities  for  the  Office  of  Research. 
There  will  be  a complete  review  of 


De  Loe,  who  holds  the  Chair  in 
Rural  Water  Management,  focuses 
on  rural  water  quality  and  watershed 
management.  Marangoni,  the  Chair 
in  Food  and  Soft  Materials,  is  work- 
ing to  develop  a qualitative  and 
quantitative  understanding  of  the 
static  structure  of  various  soft  food 
materials. 

“Both  Alejandro  and  Rob  have 
excelled  over  the  past  five  years,” 


the  office’s  service  mandate,  U of  G 
will  be  renegotiating  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Rural  Affairs  contract,  and  Guelph 
will  review  the  way  research  infra- 
structure is  managed  at  the 
institution. 

"Guelph  is  truly  an  extraordinary 
place  for  creative  endeavours,”  says 
Wildeman.  “Our  success  is  due  en- 
tirely to  the  quality  of  our  faculty, 
staff  and  students,  and  I am  truly 
honoured  to  have  been  asked  to 
serve  another  term.  I look  forward  to 
continuing  to  help  the  Office  of  Re- 
search best  support  everyone’s  aspi- 
rations and  to  working  with  the 
president  and  my  colleagues  to  posi- 
tion Guelph  so  that  it  makes  an  even 
greater  difference  in  the  world.” 


says  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman.  vice-pres- 
ident (research),  “and  it  is  fitting  rec- 
ognition by  the  Canada  Research 
Chair  program  that  they  continue  to 
meet  the  national  standards  of  excel- 
lence defined  by  that  program. 

U of  G currently  has  24  CRCs  and 
expects  to  eventually  have  35.  Ot- 
tawa established  the  CRC  program 
in  2000  to  help  attract  and  retain  ex- 
cellent faculty. 


In  Memoriam 

Mar/o  Bandicra 

Retired  driver  Mario  Bandiera,  who 
worked  on  campus  from  1968  to 
1991.  died  April  23  at  age  77.  He  is 
survived  by  two  children,  Paul  and 
Kathryn,  and  two  grandchildren. 

Josephine  Clark 

Josephine  Clark,  a retired  staff 
member  in  Auxiliary  Operations, 
died  April  25  at  the  age  of  85.  She 
was  employed  at  the  University 
from  1967  to  1985  and  is  survived 
by  her  children,  Josephine,  Bill  and 
Jean,  and  three  grandsons. 

Jeanette  Dennis 

Jeanette  Dennis,  a retired  staff 
member  in  Physical  Resources,  died 
April  22  at  age  74.  She  was 
employed  at  the  University  from 
1970  to  1987  and  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  Douglas;  seven  children, 
Linda,  Deb.  Kathy.  Patti.  Gail,  Rick 
and  Paul;  and  14  grandchildren. 

Alan  DeRoo 

Retired  faculty  member  Prof.  Alan 
DeRoo,  who  taught  in  the  former 
Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business  from  1986  to 
1993,  died  April  16  at  the  age  of  81. 
He  is  survived  by  his  children, 
Jackie,  John,  Chip  and  Heather,  and 
1 1 grandchildren. 

Elaine  Kirby 

Elaine  Kirby,  a retired  assistant  reg- 
istrar in  the  Office  of  Registrarial 
Services,  died  April  26.  She  was 
employed  at  U of  G from  1969  to 
2001  and  is  survived  by  her  sister, 
Sharon,  and  three  nephews.  A tree 
will  be  planted  in  her  memory  at  the 
Wall-Custance  Memorial  Forest. 


Ottawa  Renews  Two  CRCs 

Geographer,  food  scientist  to  receive  support  for  another  five  years 
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Centre  to  Focus  on  Public  Health,  Zoonoses 

Initiative  will  put  spotlight  on  OVC’s  research,  teaching  roles  in  animal-related  public  health 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

PREVENTING  and  controlling 
emerging  animal-related  dis- 
eases that  threaten  public  health  is 
the  key  goal  of  a one-of-a-kind 
centre  to  be  based  at  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College. 

The  Centre  for  Public  Health  and 
Zoonoses  (CHPAZ)  will  bring  to- 
gether scientists  to  enhance  research 
and  more  closely  link  researchers 
and  agencies  involved  in  addressing 
new  or  re-emerging  diseases  such  as 
bird  flu,  SAKS,  E.  coli  0157:H7  and 
West  Nile  virus  that  tlircaten  the 
health  of  humans. 

CPHAZ  members  hope  to  fur- 
ther integrate  the  efforts  of  numer- 
ous University  researchers  from  four 
colleges  and  the  Canadian  Research 
Institute  for  Food  Safety  with  those 
of  external  agencies.  The  latter  in- 
clude municipal  and  regional  health 
organizations,  the  Public  Health 
Agency  of  Canada  (PHAC),  the  ^ 
Guelph-based  Laboratory  for  Food-  j 
Borne  Zoonoses,  the  Ontario  Minis-  i 
try  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  | 
Affeirs,  the  Canadian  Co-operative  ; 
Wildlife  Health  Centre,  and  the  pro-  i 
posed  Ontario  Health  Protection  , 
and  Promotion  Agency.  I 

Research  in  this  area  has  long  oc-  j 
curred  at  Guelph,  but  the  new  body 
will  bring  greater  co-ordination  to 
those  efforts,  says  retired  pathobiol- 
ogy  professor  Carlton  Gyles,  who 
helped  ocg^mzie  the  group. 

"The  centre  will  bring  together 
groups  of  people  who  are  currently 
to  some  extent  isolated  by  depart- 
ment,” says  Gyles,  adding  that  an- 
other goal  is  to  increase  public 
awareness  of  OVC's  research  and 
teaching  roles  in  animal-related 
public  health. 

“It’s  important  to  put  a spotlight 
on  what  we  do  because  that  will  en- 
hance our  ability  to  better  under- 
stand and  control  infectious  diseases 
that  people  can  acquire  from  ani- 
mals,” he  says.  "We  are  the  only  vet- 
erinary school  with  expertise  and  ! 
resources  in  animal-related  health 
research.  Other  institutions  are  fo- 
cused on  other  aspects  of  public 
health.” 

CPHAZ  members  expect  that  the 
new  group’s  multidisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  solving  complex  public 
health  problems  will  attract  more  re- 
search funding.  Already,  the  centre 


has  submitted  a $10.8-million  fund- 
ing application  to  build  and  equip 
dedicated  space  in  a new  building 
slated  for  construction  directly  south 
ofOVC. 

That  space  would  bring  together 
experts  both  inside  and  outside  the 
University  in  disease  surveillance, 
data  analysis  and  microbiological 
research,  says  Gyles. 

Prof.  John  Prescott,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Pathobiology,  led 
that  application  to  the  Canada  Foun- 
dation for  Innovation. 

“Because  of  the  dramatic  and  in- 
creasing convergence  of  human  and 
animal  infectious  diseases  that  we’re 
seeing  recently,  we  really  need  a new 
global  infectious  disease  workforce 
that  gets  away  from  the  disciplinary 
and  sectoral  boundaries  that  may 
have  limited  us  in  the  past,”  says 
Prescott.  “We  believe  CPHAZ  will  be 
an  important  Ontario  response  to 


the  new  dynamic  of  global  infectious 
disease.” 

The  centre  will  include  10  princi- 
pal members  from  OVC.  Among 
nearly  40  collaborators,  many  are 
from  the  college’s  four  departments 
and  the  Animal  Health  Laboratory, 
as  well  as  other  U of  G units,  notably 
the  Department  of  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology,  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  Statistics,  and  the 
Faculty  of  Environmental  Sciences. 
Collaborating  universities  are  Trent, 
McMaster,  Brock  and  Montreal. 

The  centre  will  focus  on  food-an- 
imal diseases  (£.  coli,  bird  flu,  swine 
flu),  companion-animal  infections 
(pets  in  hospital  visits),  wildlife 
zoonoses  (West  Nile  virus,  lepto- 
spirosis) and  crosscutting  epidemio- 
logical studies  on  zoonotic  and  en- 
teric infections. 

Gyles  says  forces  such  as  global- 
ization have  made  such  zoonotic  dis- 


eases a major  public  health  threat 
worldwide.  Integrating  research  and 
surveillance  efforts  is  expected  to 
help  in  predicting  problems  and 
making  the  right  decisions  to  tackle 
or  head  off  threats. 

Far  from  merely  reacting  to  head- 
lines about  SARS  or  bird  flu,  “we’re 
responding  to  the  recognition  that 
emerging  or  re-emerging  infections 
that  threaten  human  populations 
have  an  animal  basis  and  that  we 
have  an  important  role  to  play  in  de- 
veloping knowledge  and  expertise  in 
this  area  and  integrating  them  in  the 
public  health  system,”  he  says. 

Gyles  concedes  that  the  new  cen- 
tre won’t  preclude  the  next  SARS  or 
flu  epidemic.  But  it’s  important  to 
have  systems  in  place  to  handle  pub- 
lic health  scares,  despite  naysayers 
who  may  question  the  seriousness  of 
such  threats  and  the  resources  de- 
voted to  thwarting  them,  he  says. 


“As  soon  as  there’s  a crisis,  the 
same  people  tell  you  how  badly  pre- 
pared you  were.” 

Besides  research  results,  he  ex- 
pects the  centre  to  provide  teaching 
opportunities,  such  as  an  interna- 
tional conference  organized  on  cam- 
pus and  ideas  for  emphasizing  the 
human  health  role  to  veterinary  stu- 
dents. 

He  also  hopes  the  new  unit  will 
provide  resources  that  will  contrib- 
ute to  a proposed  master’s  program 
in  public  health  in  OVC. 

In  2003,  a Senate  committee 
identified  concerns  about  zoonotic 
diseases  and  the  need  for  closer  ties 
between  animal  and  human  health. 
That  year  also  saw  publication  of  a 
report  recommending  formation  of 
the  PHAC  and  stressing  close  links 
between  that  agency  and  veterinary 
medicine  researchers  and  practi- 
tioners. 


Study  Sheds  Light  on  Math  Disabilities 

Prof  finds  kids'  calculation  smarts  not  related  to  visual-spatial  abilities 


BYRACHELLE  COOPER 

New  research  by  Prof.  Marcia 
Barnes,  Psychology,  vrill  make 
it  easier  to  assess  and  help  children 
who  have  problems  with  math. 
Barnes’  research,  published  in  the 
current  issue  of  Journal  of  Learning 
Disabilities,  found  that,  contrary  to 
what  was  previously  believed, 
visual-spatial  skills  and  math 
calculation  skills  are  unrelated.  She 
also  found  that  children’s  math 
difficulties  stem  from  only  a couple 
of  key  problems. 

It’s  often  been  thought  that  math 
calculation  and  visual-spatial  skills, 
such  as  putting  block  puzzles  to- 
gether and  imagining  quantities  on  a 
mental  number  line,  are  somehow 
related,  says  Barnes.  She  and  her  col- 
leagues tested  this  theory  by  looking 
at  children  with  spina  bifida. 

Spina  bifida.  North  America’s 
most  common  disabling  birth  de- 
fect, affects  the  development  of  both 
the  spine  and  brain.  Because  40  per 
cent  of  children  with  spina  bifida 
have  math  disabilities  and  a large 
proportion  of  them  have  difficulties 


with  visual-spatial  skills,  the  study 
group  allowed  Barnes  and  her  five 
colleagues  to  pinpoint  types  of  math 
difficulties  and  determine  if  they  are 
related  to  visual-spatial  problems. 

_ “About  50  per  cent  of  children 
who  have  meth  disabilities  also  have 
reading  disabilities,  so  to  get  a math 
disorder  on  its  own  is  more  rare,” 
says  Barnes.  “Focusing  on  children 
vrith  spina  bifida  allows  you  to  look 
at  some  theories  of  math  disabilities 
in  kids  who  have  a purer  difficulty.” 

For  her  study,  Barnes  looked  at 
the  math  skills  of  about  1 00  children 
with  spina  bifida  in  Grade  3 to  high 
school  and  compared  them  with  the 
math  skills  of  a control  group  of 
about  100  typically  developing  chil- 
dren of  the  same  age,  grade  and  read- 
ing ability. 

The  study  participants  completed 
multi-digit  subtraction  and  cogni- 
tive addition  tasks.  The  researchers 
looked  for  mistakes  based  on  re- 
trieval errors,  such  as  an  error  on  a 
single-digit  subtraction  within  the 
multi-digit  problem:  procedural  er- 
rors, such  as  problems  borrovring 
from  zero;  and  visual-spatial  errors. 


reflecting  problems  in  reading  num- 
bers (such  as  a six  for  a nine)  and 
aligning  numbers  in  columns. 

“We  found  no  relation  between 
math  calculations  and  visual-spatial 
skills,”  says  Barnes.  “Even  the  chil- 
dren with  the  most  severe  vi- 
sual-spatial problems  did  not  make 
visual-spatial  errors  in  their  written 
multi-digit  calculations,  and  vi- 
sual-spatial abilities  were  not  related 
to  calculation  abilities  more 
generally.” 

A previous  study  published  by 
Barnes  in  2002  showed  that  chil- 
dren’s visual-spatial  skills  are  related 
to  other  areas  of  math,  such  as  esti- 
mation and  geometry. 

When  the  children  were  adding 
single  digits  such  as  three  plus  four, 
the  researchers  looked  at  both  speed 
and  accuracy  and  found  that  the 
children  with  math  difficulties  often 
got  the  answer  right  but  were  slow  in 
getting  it. 

When  children  take  too  long  to 
do  simple  math  functions,  it  can  lead 
to  “bottlenecks”  in  multi-digit  prob- 
lem solving,  says  Barnes.  “It’s  similar 
to  slow  readers  having  difficulty  un- 


derstanding what  they’ve  read  be- 
cause the  overall  picture  gets  lost.” 

Regardless  of  a child’s  type  of  dis- 
ability— straight  math,  reading  and 
math,  association  with  a brain  injury 
— the  researchers  found  that  the 
problems  with  math  looked  very 
similar. 

“This  means  you  can  start  to  be 
much  more  strate^c  in  planning  as- 
sessment and  intervention  for  chil- 
dren with  math  difficulties,”  says 
Barnes.  “The  programs  that  work  for 
kids  without  brain  injuries  may  be 
the  same  programs  that  will  help 
children  with  brain  injuries  improve 
their  math  skills.” 

She  and  her  colleagues  have  pre- 
sented their  findings  to  interna- 
tional, national  and  provincial 
meetings  to  help  parents,  health  pro- 
fessionals and  educators  understand 
math  disabilities.  Barnes  also  con- 
tributed to  the  recently  released  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Education  report 
"Education  for  All:  The  Report  of  the 
Expert  Panel  on  Literacy  and  Nu- 
meracy Instruction  for  Students 
With  Special  Needs,  Kindergarten  to 
Grade  6.” 


U of  G Library  Wants  You  — and  Your  Book 

Campus  authors,  editors,  translators  invited  to  add  their  works  to  McLaughlin  collection 


IF  YOU’RE  A MEMBER  of  the 
University  and  you  wrote,  edited 
or  translated  a book  in  2005,  the 
McLaughlin  Library  wants  to  hear 
from  you. 

“Each  year,  feculty,  staff,  students 
and  retirees  produce  an  impressive 
number  of  books  that  reflect  the 
breadth  and  diversity  of  the  campus 
community’s  personal  and  profes- 
sional interests,”  says  Michael 
Ridley,  chief  librarian  and  chief  in- 


formation officer.  “Although  we 
strive  to  add  them  all  to  our  collec- 
tion, some  are  overlooked  because 
we’re  just  not  aware  they’re  out 
there.  We  have  no  means  of  tracking 
them  in  a consistent  and  compre- 
hensive way.” 

Ridley  hopes  to  see  that  change 
this  year  by  publicizing  the  library’s 
desire  to  acquire  all  new  books  vmt- 
ten,  edited  or  translated  by  members 
of  the  University  community  and 


then  by  showcasing  those  works  at 
the  library. 

"We  want  to  provide  systematic 
campus-wide  recognition  of  U ofG’s 
fine  publishing  record,  something 
that’s  never  been  done  before.” 

The  library  wants  to  hear  about 
books  regardless  of  whether  they’re 
academic  or  based  on  professional 
interests  or  expertise,  says  Lynn 
Campbell,  senior  development  man- 
ager for  the  library.  They’ll  all  be  en- 


tered in  a database  accessible 
through  the  library  catalogue  and 
will  be  featured  in  a display  in  the  li- 
brary foyer  throughout  the  fall  se- 
mester. In  November,  Ridley  will 
host  a public  reception  to  honour 
the  titles  and  U of  G contributors. 

To  be  eligible  for  inclusion,  a 
book  must  have  been  published  in 
print  or  electronic  formal  in  2005  as 
a new  edition  by  a recognized  pub- 
lisher. The  book  may  be  solely  or 


jointly  written,  edited  or  translated, 
but  the  work  by  the  U of  G student, 
faculty  member,  staff  member  or  re- 
tiree must  make  up  a majority  of  the 
book.  Submissions  must  be  received 
by  June  30  to  be  considered. 

To  submit  a book  title  or  for 
more  information,  contact  Doug 
Horne,  head  of  academic  liaison,  at 
Ext.  52322  or  dhorne@uoguelph.ca 
or  visit  the  website  vww.lib. 
uoguelph.ca/author. 
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At  the  Hub  of  Wellness 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

FEEUNG  WEIL  is  more  than  just  a 
physical  thing,  says  Marlene 
Pfaff,  manager  of  U of  G’s  Wellness 
Centre.  It  also  relates  to  a person’s 
mind  and  spirit,  personal  satis- 
faction in  the  workplace  and 
willingness  to  actively  participate  in 
the  common  good  of  the  commu- 
nity and  the  environment,  she  says. 

The  Wellness  Centre,  located  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Powell  Build- 
ing, is  an  educational  resource  cen- 
tre that  promotes  the  seven 
dimensions  of  wellness  through 
health  promotion  and  harm  reduc- 
tion and  provides  a variety  of  infor- 
mation that’s  relevant  to  the  issues 
faced  by  students. 

In  its  earliest  days,  the  centre, 
which  is  operated  through  Student 
Health  Services,  was  run  out  of  Mac- 
donald Hall  and  was  essentially  just  a 
wall  of  pamphlets,  says  Pfaff,  who 
became  manager  in  1992  after  teach- 
ing sociology  and  family  studies  at 
Guelph  for  10  years. 

Today  you’ll  still  find  plenty  of 
pamphlets,  but  she  now  facilitates  a 
range  of  educational  programming 
and  oversees  55  to  60  students  who 
volunteer  or  do  work-study  place- 
ments at  the  centre.  More  than  a 
dozen  wellness  workshops  are  avail- 
able and  are  presented  on  request  to 
residences,  student  groups  and  orga- 
nizations, both  on  campus  and  off. 
In  some  cases,  she  provides  visitors 
with  referrals  to  the  more  than  60 
agencies  that  have  ties  to  the  centre. 

“Many  students  struggle  with 
transition  issues  and  a variety  of 


other  situations  that  they  don’t  nec- 
essarily know  how  to  handle  when 
they  come  to  university,’’  says  Pfaff, 
who  notes  that  the  Wellness  Centre 
offers  support  not  only  to  those  ex- 
periencing difficulties  first-hand  but 
also  to  those  helping  fnends  or  fam- 
ily through  troubled  times. 

"They  can  stop  in  and  get  infor- 
mation on  a whole  range  of  topics, 
including  relationship  issues,  body 
image  and  eating  disorders,  sexual- 
ity, substance  abuse  and  mental 
health,  and  have  someone  to  talk 
to.” 

Fifteen  to  20  students  visit  the 


centre  each  day  to  use  its  resources, 
says  Pfaff. 

“Students  need  to  know  that  sup- 
port is  available  and  that  help  is 
available.  We  strive  to  have  a positive 
impact  and  empower  them  to  suc- 
ceed in  all  areas  of  their  lives.” 

Pfaff  serves  on  a number  of  com- 
mittees and  is  involved  in  a variety  of 
health  promotion  groups  on  campus 
and  off,  including  the  Peace  Week 
Committee,  the  Orientation  Week 
Advisory  Committee  and  the 
Wellington-Dufferin-Gue/ph  Eating 
Disorders  Coalition.  She  also  works 
to  supply  resources  to  off-campus 


groups.  “It’s  like  a wheel  and  I’m  in 
the  middle.” 

In  2002,  she  received  the  Out- 
standing Community  Service  Order 
Placement  Supervisor  Award  from 
ACORD  {A  Community  for  Of- 
fender Reconciliation  and 
Diversion). 

Last  after  identifying  a need 
for  increased  awareness  efforts 
around  sexual  health,  Pfeff  helped 
develop  "NAKED,"  a wellness  team 
dedicated  to  dis^elUn^  common 
myths  related  to  sexuality  and  offer- 
ing accurate  information. 

“We  needed  to  respond  because 


over  the  past  few  years,  incoming 
students  haven’t  been  equipped  with 
the  same  level  of  knowledge,”  she 
says. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  sex  ed- 
ucation has  largely  been  stripped 
from  the  curriculum  of  Ontario  high 
schools,  she  says. 

Being  able  to  teach  students 
about  topics  they  may  be  reluctant 
to  discuss  with  their  parents  or  peers 
gives  Pfaff  a sense  of  satisfaction. 

"The  best  part  of  my  job  is  work- 
ing with  students.  I learn  so  much 
from  them  and  they’re  really  nice  to 
be  around.  I’ve  made  some  really 
good  lifelong  friends.” 

She  also  finds  it  rewarding  to 
watch  the  students  who  work  at  the 
Wellness  Centre  grow  and  develop 
in  their  various  leadership  roles. 
Many  have  been  inspired  to  pursue 
careers  in  health  education  and  cur- 
rently work  throughout  the  world, 
she  says. 

Getting  the  word  out  about 
health  and  wellness  comes  in  many 
forms,  and  the  message  extends  well 
beyond  campus.  In  late  April, 
WETT,  a social-action  theatre  group 
that  was  developed  through  the 
Wellness  Centre,  performed  at  a 
University  of  Toronto  conference  on 
making  connections  between  stu- 
dents and  mental  health. 

This  month.  Pfeff  is  training 
summer  team  members  and  has 
planned  events  to  mark  Mental 
Health  Awareness  Week  and  Sexual 
Assault  PievenXion  Month.  The 
Weflness  Centre  will  also  promote 
International  No  Diet  Day  May  6 
and  World  No  Tobacco  Day  May  31. 


S@GE  Camp  Aims  to  Turn  Students  on  to  Science 

^Fantastic  Physics  Fun  Show'  and  jazz-singing  scientist  among  highlights  at  annual  Science  @ Guelph  Experience 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

Grade  7 and  8 students  from  across 
Ontario  begin  arriving  on  campus  this 
week  for  U of  G’s  annual  three-day  science 
camp  called  the  Science  (®  Guelph  Experience 
(S@GE).  Launched  eight  years  ago,  S@GE  is  a 
residential  science  and  technology  program 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Open  Learning, 
Conference  Services  and  Student  Housing 
Services. 

Richard  Louttet,  a program  development 
manager  in  Open  Learning,  says  research  has 
shown  that  experiences  like  S@GE  are  effective 
in  turning  students  on  to  science  or  helping 
them  develop  their  career  goals. 

“Students  in  Grade  7 and  8 are  starting  to 
think  about  what  stream  to  select  in  high 
school,”  he  says,  “and  participating  in  a univer- 
sity program  like  S@GE  helps  to  positively  in- 
fluence this  decision  at  a young  age.” 

The  camp  has  a 75-per-cent  repeat  rate 
from  participating  schools,  which  speaks  vol- 
umes about  its  success,  says  Louttet.  One  of  the 
returning  schools  this  year  is  Eenchokay 
Birchstick  School  in  the  First  Nation  commu- 
nity of  Pikangikum,  a fly-in  reserve  250  kilo- 
metres north  ofDryden. 

“Last  year  was  the  first  opportunity  many  of 
these  students  had  to  travel  outside  their  re- 
serve,” he  says.  "The  vice-principal  thought  it 
was  a really  valuable  experience  and  wanted  to 
make  it  happen  again.” 


The  Pikangikum  school  is  one  of  six  aborig- 
inal schools  taking  part  in  this  year’s  camps, 
which  run  May  3 to  June  9.  Unlike  the 
Pikangikum  participants,  who  must  travel  20 
hours  on  a bus  to  Guelph  after  flying  out  of 
their  reserve,  most  students  from  the  19  other 
participating  schools  travel  no  more  than  a 
couple  of  hours  from  their  hometowns  in 
southern  Ontario. 

Groups  of  up  to  35  students  participate  in 
one  of  the  seven  three-day  sessions.  They  get  a 
full  university  experience  staying  in  Johnston 
Hall  with  their  teachers  and  parent 
chaperones,  eating  at  Centre  6 and  experienc- 
ing interactive  learning  using  University  com- 
puter and  laboratory  ^cilities. 

Each  year,  S@GE  invites  guest  “celebrities" 
to  participate.  Past  celebrities  have  included 
CBC  science  reporter  Bob  McDonald  and  Dis- 
covery Chanel  host  Natasha  Stillwell.  This  year, 
organizers  decided  to  put  the  spotlight  on  sci- 
entists at  U of  G,  says  Louttet. 

Physics  professor  Diane  Nalini  de 
Kerckhove,  a well-known  jazz  singer/song- 
writer who’s  just  about  to  release  her  third  al- 
bum, will  speak  at  the  closing  ceremonies  of 
S@GE.  She  says  she’s  eager  to  let  young  people 
know  that  it’s  possible  to  have  a career  in  sci- 
ence and  maintain  an  interest  in  the  arts. 

"I’m  looking  forward  to  taking  part  in 
S@GE  because  I love  speaking  to  young  people 
and  I believe  that  the  sooner  you  can  switch 


them  on  to  science,  the  better.  Women,  espe- 
cially, need  to  realize  that  it’s  an  exciting  and 
rewarding  career  option  and  that  they  can  do 
just  as  well  as  men  in  math,  physics  and  chem- 
istry. Those  areas  are  traditionally  more 
male-dominated,  so  it’s  important  to  dispel  bi- 
ases as  early  as  possible.” 

Also  participating  in  this  year’s  camps  are 
two  members  of  the  Department  of  Physics  — 
undergraduate  laboratory  supervisor  Tom 
Kehn  and  Prof.  Ernie  McFarland  — who  have 
been  delivering  the  “Fantastic  Physics  Fun 
Show”  to  elementary  schools  for  20  years. 

“Tom  and  I enjoy  interacting  with  the 
young  students  and  feel  it’s  an  important  way 
to  generate  interest  in  science,”  says 
McFarland.  "Our  show  features  lasers,  Uquid 
nitrogen  — at  -196  C it  sends  a chill  down  ev- 
eryone’s spine  — and  a host  of  other  scientific 
wonders.” 

Last  year's  S@GE  celebrity,  Cara  Ann 
Wehkamp,  a PhD  candidate  in  environmental 
biology  who  has  been  nationally  honoured  for 
her  work  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  ab- 
original post-secondary  students  and  aborigi- 
nal culture,  will  also  take  part  in  this  year’s 
camp. 

“Cara  was  definitely  at  the  top  of  our  list  for 
one  of  this  year’s  S@GE  celebrities  because  of 
how  successful  her  presentations  were  last 
year,”  says  Louttet.  “Grade  7 and  8 students 
tend  to  be  fascinated  by  space,  so  Cara’s  re- 


search on  growing  plants  for  a journey  to  the 
planet  Mars  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  stu- 
dents attending  S@GE.” 

The  learning  modules  are  designed  along 
the  themes  of  the  Ontario  science  and  technol- 
ogy curriculum  to  promote  intellectual  cre- 
ativity and  a sense  of  discovery.  The  modules 
are  developed  by  U of  G faculty  and  are  typi- 
cally taught  by  graduate  students  or 
fourth-year  undergraduates  doing  research  in 
the  subject  area.  Participants  can  use  research 
equipment  or  resources  that  provide  a practi- 
cal hands-on  approach  to  learning. 

This  year’s  topics  include  "The  Science  of  | 
Photography,”  “Geology:  Frozen  in  Time”  and  | 
“Veterinary  Science:  From  Cows  to  Turtles."  j 
In  “The  Geography  of  Natural  Disasters”  i 
module,  students  will  use  U of  G’s  physical  ge- 
ography lab  to  simulate  tsunami  waves  and  feel 
hurricane-force  vrinds.  They  will  also  see 
sound  waves  in  “The  Physics  of  Music” 
module. 

Louttet  says  S@GE  is  able  to  develop  new 
learning  modules  that  incorporate  all  aspects 
of  science  and  engineering  with  support  from 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  and  Hewlett  Packard.  This  year’s  pro- 
gram has  also  received  donations  from  Ferrero 
Canada  Ltd.  and  the  Ice  River  Springs  Water 
Company. 

For  more  information  about  S@GE,  visit 
wtvw.open.uoguelph.ca/sage  or  call  767-5000. 
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Treading  Heavily  Through  the  *Foodscape* 

Sociologist  says  dominance  of ‘pseudo  foods’  in  the  marketplace  leads  to  widening  of  waistlines 


Vending  machines  packed  with  low-nutrition,  high-calorie  foods  help  fuel  the  obesity  epidemic  across  North 
America,  says  Prof.  Tony  Winson.  photo  by  kyle  Rodriguez 


BY  JENNIFER  CHRISTIE 
SPARK  PROGRAM 

Location,  location,  location. 

The  key  to  a lucrative  business 
or  real  estate  sale  may  also  be  the 
cause  of  Canadians’  ejqjanding 
waistlines,  says  a U of  G researcher 
who’s  been  studying  the  link 
between  the  food  landscape  or 
"foodscape”  and  Canada’s  obesity 
epidemic. 

Prof.  Tony  Winson,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  says  a foodscape 
is  any  physical  location  where  con- 
sumers buy  or  consume  food.  Look- 
ing specifically  at  supermarkets  and 
public  high  schools  in  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo,  Cambridge  and  Guelph 
area,  he  is  finding  that  much  of  the 
food  that’s  readily  available  in  these 
environments  is  a direct  contributor 
to  the  increasingly  unhealthy  diets  of 
Canadians. 

'There  are  massive  amoimts  of 
low-nutrition  food  everywhere,” 
says  Winson.  “There  needs  to  be  a 
realization  that  the  health  outcomes 
of  poor  eating  are  so  horrendous 
that  they  svill  overwhelm  us  if  not 
taken  under  control.” 

These  outcomes  stretch  far  be- 
yond the  obesity  issue  itself,  which 
the  World  Health  Organization  has 
called  a global  epidemic.  Heart  dis- 
ease, hypertension,  gall  bladder  dis- 
ease, type  2 diabetes  and  some 
cancers  are  among  the  serious  health 
risks  associated  \\rith  being  over- 

weight  and  obese. 


Winson  argues  that  one  of  the 
leading  causes  of  the  alarming  rise  in 
these  health  problems  is  the  domi- 
nance of  “pseudo  foods”  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. He  applies  the  term 
“pseudo  foods”  to  any  high-calorie 
and  high-fat  foods  that  have  low  nu- 
tritional value.  This  includes  any- 
thing that  lists  sugar  or  fat  as  its  first 
ingredient,  such  as  certain  frxiit  bev- 
erages, soft  drinks,  ice  cream  treats 


and  pre-sweetened  breakfast  cereals, 
“Junk  food  is  convenient,”  says 
Winson.  “People  are  urged  to  snack 
24  hours  a day  by  the  powerful  ad 
campaigns  of  junk  food  and  bever- 
age corporations,  yet  they  are  getting 
heavier  and  don’t  understand  why.” 
He  says  retailers  are  also  account- 
able for  this  easy  access  to  unhealthy 
foods.  Pseudo  foods  command  more 
profit  for  retailers,  which  explains 


their  prominence  in  supermarkets. 

Winson’s  study  of  grocery  stores 
found  that  considerable  shelf  space  is 
devoted  to  pseudo  foods,  and  “dif- 
ferential profits”  determine  product 
location  in  stores.  Low-profit  com- 
modity items  such  as  milk  and  eggs 
end  up  in  the  back  of  the  store,  re- 
quiring shoppers  to  walk  past  dis- 
turbing numbers  of  flashy  displays 
and  aisles  of  pseudo  foods  to  get  the 


essentials.  That  gready  increases  the 
chance  that  some  of  those 
higher-profit  items  will  also  end  up 
in  their  cart. 

Winson  notes  that  profit  is  also  a 
driving  factor  behind  the  easy  avail- 
ability of  pseudo  foods  in  the  high 
schools  he  surveyed.  Cutbacks  have 
forced  schools  to  seek  their  own 
funding,  and  most  have  used  vend- 
ing machines  or  school  cafeterias  as  a 
way  to  get  more  dollars  from  their 
students’  pockets. 

Soft  drinks,  industrial  baked 
goods  (cookies,  muffins,  etc.), 
high-sugar  snacks  and  high-fat  foods 
such  as  french  fries  are  the  most 
commonly  sold  items  in  the  schools 
he  surveyed.  Most  cafeterias  re- 
ported that  they  sell  only  four  or  five 
pieces  of  fhiit  per  week.  This  offers 
some  insight  into  why  the  number  of 
overweight  children  and  adolescents 
has  nearly  doubled  and  tripled  over 
the  past  two  decades. 

Winson  found  that  one  high 
school  had  already  taken  steps  to  al- 
leviate this  problem  by  banning  soft 
drinks  and  replacing  them  with 
healthier  items.  A few  other  schools 
were  making  an  effort  to  provide 
healthier  cafeteria  fare.  But  he  be- 
lieves it  will  take  more  to  really  curb 
rising  obesity  among  young  people. 

"Society  needs  to  invest  massively 
in  effective  education  to  shift  peo- 
ples’ attitudes  about  unhealthy  eat- 
ing. And  we  need  to  move  quickly 
and  pretty  aggressively.” 


Students  Share  Their  Passion  for  Science 

Three  members  of  first-year  seminar  course  offer  lessons  in  forensics,  genetics  and  neuroscience  at  downtown  alternative  school 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Bored  with  regular  classes. 

Daniel  Kelly  dropped  out  of 
his  Guelph  high  school  three  years  in 
a row.  But  in  a pilot  alternative 
school  opened  downtown  this  year 
for  homeless  and  at-risk  teens,  the 
17-year-old  found  plenty  to  hold  his 
attention  during  three-hour  sessions 
on  genetics,  forensics  and  neuro- 
science run  by  three  U of  G students. 

“They  were  pretty  cool,”  says 
Kelly,  referring  to  the  outreach  ses- 
sions developed  and  offered  by  the 
students  in  a first-year  University 
seminar  course.  Learning  about  ge- 
netics for  the  first  time  was  especially 
enlightening  for  the  teen,  now  study- 
ing university-stream  chemistry 
among  his  current  Grade  10  and  11 
courses.  “I  want  to  go  on  to  univer- 
sity for  biology.” 

Sharing  their  own  passion  for  sci- 
ence was  the  goal  for  the  U of  G stu- 
dents, who  took  their  knowledge  and 
a handful  of  unconventional  props, 
including  Elmo  dolls,  to  streetwise 
students  at  the  school. 

“Our  job  was  to  create  wonder,” 
says  first-year  general  studies  stu- 
dent Vanessa  Warren.  “We  all  ended 
up  on  the  same  page,  we  all  showed 
the  same  sense  of  wonder." 


Although  they  didn’t  expect  to 
perform  any  life-changing  miracles, 
the  undergraduates  — all  enrolled  in 
a first-year  seminar  course  led  by 
College  of  Biological  Science  dean 
Mike  Ernes  — hope  their  recent  les- 
sons have  sparked  an  interest  for 
learning  among  their  teenaged 
counterparts. 

Those  young  students  attend  an 
alternative  school  under  a pilot  pro- 
gram called  Give  Yourself  Credit 
(GYC),  offered  this  year  by  the  Up- 
per Grand  District  School  Board  and 
community  agencies.  About  15  stu- 
dents ranging  in  age  from  16  to  19 
are  enrolled  in  the  school,  held  at 
Chalmers  Street  United  Church. 
(Similar  schools  operate  in  Toronto 
and  Hamilton.) 

Arthur  Churchyard,  a first-year 
arts  and  science  student,  says  he  ini- 
tially felt  nervous  about  working 
with  the  GYC  teens.  They  were  all 
dropouts  from  regular  high  school, 
and  many  had  had  run-ins  with  the 
police  and  experiences  with  alcohol, 
drugs  and  violence.  Some  students 
were  parents  themselves,  including  a 
17-ycar-old  who  gave  birth  this 
spring  to  her  third  child. 

Still,  he  welcomed  the  challenge 
to  work  with  two  classmates  to  turn 
their  science  studies  into  engaging 


lessons  for  the  school. 

Warren,  Churchyard  and  first- 
year  biomedical  sciences  student 
Debi  Banerjee  took  on  the  project  as 
a group  assignment  in  their  seminar 
course  called  “The  Art  of  Communi- 
cating Science.” 

They  soon  learned  one  key  lesson 
for  any  communicator,  let  alone  a 
science  communicator:  know  your 
audience.  They  had  planned  to  run  a 
session  on  the  environment  but 
dropped  the  idea  after  GYC  teacher 
Roberta  Kraven  suggested  they  find 
more  pertinent  topics  for  their 
listeners. 

“They  have  so  many  issues  in 
their  own  lives,”  says  Kraven,  a 
teacher  at  College  Heights  Second- 
ary School. 

Warren  led  off  with  neuroscience 
by  discussing  how  drugs  affect  the 
brain.  The  32-year-oId  drew  on  her 
instructional  experience,  including 
teaching  English-as-a-second-lan- 
guage  in  South  Korea  and  horseback 
riding  at  her  Oakville  stables. 

“I  knew  some  of  the  tricks,”  says 
Warren,  who  returned  to  school  last 
fall  planning  to  apply  to  Guelph’s 
veterinary  program. 

Churchyard  used  teen  pregnancy 
as  a hook  for  a session  on  genetics 
and  genetic  testing.  His  direct  expe- 


rience in  explaining  science  to  gen- 
eral audiences  includes  his  work  with 
the  SPARK  program  run  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Research,  which  enlists  stu- 
dent writers  to  craft  articles  for 
publication  on  and  off  campus. 

The  fined  session  on  crime  and  fo- 
rensics, including  plenty  of  discus- 
sion about  the  CS/  TV  drama,  was 
led  by  Banerjee,  who  plans  to  pursue 
medicine  after  she  graduates. 

Referring  to  his  undergrad  in- 
structors, Kelly  says:  “I  think  they 
did  a pretty  good  job.  They  were  out- 
going, they  answered  questions.” 

Says  Kraven:  “They  were  amaz- 
ing. They  went  above  and  beyond 
what  1 would  have  expected.”  She 
cites  as  examples  the  Elmo  dolls 
given  to  the  pregnant  teens  and  CSI 
books  handed  out  to  all  the  students. 

Churchyard  says  exploring  lesson 
materials  and  props  mirrored  the 
purpose  of  the  sessions  themselves, 
intended  to  present  options  and 
“ways  to  knowledge”  for  the  teens. 

“We  didn’t  go  trying  to  change 
their  lives  but  to  change  their  learn- 
ing. This  is  what  universities  should 
be  all  about  — open  learning,  curios- 
ity.” 

Ernes  says  the  outreach  program 
also  benefited  his  students.  “As  a 
learning  exercise,  it  challenged  them 


to  think  creatively  about  how  to 
communicate  science  and  to  use  a 
wide  array  of  resources.  Impor- 
tantly, they  discovered  a lot  about 
the  process  of  learning,  which  will 
provide  a broader  benefit  to  their 
otvn  undergraduate  experience  as 
they  go  forward.” 

His  first-year  seminar  course  was 
one  of  several  around  campus  that 
have  incorporated  community  out- 
reach, says  Cheryl  Rose,  a commu- 
nity service  learning  specialist  with 
Student  Life  and  Counselling  Ser- 
vices and  executive  director  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Commu- 
nity Service  Learning. 

Other  initiatives  this  year  in- 
volved courses  offered  through  the 
arts  and  science  program,  the  De- 
partment of  Plant  Agriculture,  the 
School  of  Rural  Extension  Studies 
and  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity 
Office. 

Rose  says  their  GYC  experience 
allowed  Warren,  Churchyard  and 
Banerjee  to  consider  the  relevance  of 
scholarship  and  research  and  the  im- 
portance of  communicating  science 
to  varied  audiences.  “It’s  an  oppor- 
tunity for  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers to  step  into  the  role  of  active 
citizens  as  part  of  their  lives  on  the 
University  of  Guelph  campus.” 
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Young 

Engineer 

Earns 

CEMF 

Award 

Women  recognized  for 


being  community  leaders, 
volunteers,  role  models 


AU  OF  G STUDENT  is  one  of  eight 
women  across  the  country  to 
receive  a 2006  Canadian  Engi- 
neering Memorial  Foundation 
Scholarship.  The  awards  were 
created  to  encourage  women  to 
choose  a career  in  engineering  and 
to  honour  the  memory  of  the  14 
women  who  were  slain  at 
Montreal’s  Ecole  Polytechnique  in 
1989. 

Melanie  Mullen,  an  environ- 
mental engineering  student  and 
vice-president  of  Guelph’s  Engi- 
neers Without  Borders,  was 
awarded  one  of  five  $5,000  under- 
graduate scholarships.  Recipients 
are  chosen  for  being  community 
leaders,  active  volunteers  and  role 
models,  especially  for  girls  and 
young  women. 

Scholarship  winners  also  pro- 
mote engineering  as  a career 
through  local  schools  and 
^ community  programs. 

"The  Canadian  Engineering  Me- 
morial Foundation  believes  in 
change  and  positive  enlighteiunent 
within  the  engineering  profession,” 
says  Mullen.  “I  am  honoured  to 
represent  the  University  of  Guelph 
and  Ontario  this  year.” 

She  says  the  scholarship  will  al- 
low her  to  continue  speaking  to  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  students 
about  engineering,  unity  and 
well-being. 

“I  believe  in  being  active  and  I 
believe  in  change.  That’s  why  this 
award  means  so  much  to  me,  be- 
cause it  supports  and  promotes  the 
consciousness  of  our  peers.  We 
have  this  wonderful  ability  to  share 
and  to  learn  from  each  other.  This  is 
and  will  increasingly  remain  a cru- 
cial factor  in  our  survival.  If  we  fece 
the  coming  environmental  and  so- 
cial challenges  together,  we  will  be 
able  to  support  each  other  the  way 
this  award  has  supported  engineer- 
ing for  years.” 

Mullen,  who  came  to  Guelph 
from  Niagara  Falls,  is  also  active  in 
the  Sierra  Youth  Coalition  of  Can- 
ada, Guelph  Students  for  Environ- 
mental Change  and  Environment 
Radio  on  CFRU. 


The  Culture  of  Buying  and  Selling 

U of  G anthropologist  finds  that  job  initiative  designed  to  help  poor  women  in  India  faib  to  hit  the  mark 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Third  World  communities 
that  have  historically  been 
unaffected  by  consumerism  are  now 
starting  to  buy  products  from  large 
multinational  corporations.  That’s 
the  finding  of  Prof.  Marta 
Rohatynskyj,  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology, who,  after  almost  three 
decades  of  studying  indigenous 
populations  in  Papua  New  Guinea 
and  Burkina  Faso,  has  just 
completed  fieldwork  in  the  rural 
Indian  province  of  Madhya  Pradesh. 

“We’re  begiiming  to  see  a cul- 
tural shift  in  this  region  of  India 
that’s  similar  to  the  consumer  revo- 
lution that  took  place  in  Canada  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  more  than 
100  years  ago,”  she  says. 

“In  western  society,  consump- 
tion is  a valued  activity,  and  much  of 
our  time  is  devoted  to  making  pur- 
chasing choices.  The  people  of 
Madhya  Pradesh  aren’t  there  yet,  but 
we’re  seeing  consumption  being 
culturally  validated.” 

Buying  and  selling  brand-name 
goods  was  not  part  of  their  lives  20 
years  ago,  says  Rohatynskyj,  and  al- 
though the  middle  and  urban  classes 
started  their  shift  several  years  ago, 
the  focus  of  marketing  tactics  is  now 
aimed  at  the  poorest  members  of  so- 
ciety, who  earn  the  equivalent  of  75 
cents  to  $1  a day. 

“I’m  interested  in  what  they’re 
buying  and  how  those  decisions  axe 
influenced  when  they  have  very  little 
money  to  spend,”  she  says,  noting 
that  items  such  as  Lifebuoy  soap, 
Vim  detergent.  Pond’s  beauty 
creams.  Close  Up  toothpaste  and 
Lipton  tea  have  now  become  hot 
commodities  in  impoverished  com- 
munities throughout  Madhya 
Pradesh.  These  products  and  myriad 
others  are  distributed  by  Hindustan 
Lever  Limited  (HLL),  a subsidiary  of 
the  Anglo-Dutch  company  Unilever. 

Early  on  in  her  study, 
Rohatynskyj  learned  of  Project 
Shakti,  an  initiative  developed  by 
HLL  that  uses  “Changing  Lives  in 
Rural  India”  as  its  tag  line.  HLL  has 
been  operating  in  India  since  1931 
and  advertises  this  project  as  a way  of 
giving  back  to  the  country  by  creat- 
ing jobs  for  impoverished  women 
and  boosting  their  income  potential. 

Operating  in  more  than  a dozen 
regions  throughout  India,  Shakti 
employs  some  20,000  women  who 
sell  the  company’s  products.  The 
program  was  introduced  to  Madhya 
Pradesh  in  2003,  and  close  to  1,500 
women  have  since  become  dealers, 
recruited  largely  through  local 
women’s  organizations  and  the 
self-help  groups  they  operate. 
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Prof.  Marta  Rohatynskyj  says  opportunities  For  anthropologists  to  study 
societies  that  aren’t  dependent  on  consumerism  are  disappearing. 
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With  an  interactive  website  that 
provides  links  to  audiovisual  clips 
and  glowing  dealer  testimonials,  the 
program  promotes  itself  with  lan- 
guage similar  to  that  used  by  inter- 
national development  and  poverty- 
alleviation  organizations,  says 
Rohatynskyj.  Shakti  says  its  purpose 
is  to  empower  Indian  women  and 
help  them  overcome  poverty,  but 
she  decided  to  dig  a little  deeper  to 
find  out  what  the  program  was  really 
set  up  to  do. 

“1  wanted  to  see  what  the 
priorities  of  the  project  were.” 

Based  on  a set  of  detailed  inter- 
views with  women  working  as 
dealers,  she  concluded  that,  al- 
though the  project  has  been  success- 
ful in  redistributing  money  in 
Madhya  Pradesh,  it  doesn’t  hit  the 
mark  when  it  comes  to  helping 
women  who  are  poor. 

Among  those  interviewed, 
one-third  of  their  dealerships  were 
considered  to  be  complete  failures, 
and  many  others  were  categorized  as 
unsuccessful.  The  only  women 
whose  dealerships  were  deemed  suc- 
cessful were  those  whose  families 
had  the  means  to  pay  their  start-up 
fees  and  help  them  contact  people  to 


see  their  products. 

Much  of  the  sales  work  is  done 
door-to-door.  For  single  women 
without  male  family  members  to 
help  them,  this  has  proven  to  be  next 
to  impossible  because  of  tradition 
and  culture. 

“For  many  women,  especially 
those  from  a higher  caste,  this  is  sim- 
ply unthinkable,”  says  Rohatynskyj. 
"You  just  don’t  wander  around  to 
people’s  houses;  it’s  just  not  done.” 
A male  relative  must  accompany  the 
woman  or  agree  to  do  the  sales  him- 
self. “Without  this,  their  dealerships 
fail.  The  idea  that  this  is  empowering 
women  doesn’t  hold  up  in  practice.” 

In  addition,  women  who  want  to 
become  dealers  must  invest  more 
than  $250  up  front  to  buy  products 
to  sell.  Although  some  can  borrow 
the  start-up  money  from  their  fami- 
lies, this  is  not  an  option  for  the 
poorest  rural  women,  whom  this 
program  claims  to  be  serving,  she 
says.  “This  is  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  money  for  them." 

Although  many  self-help  organi- 
zations can  lend  money  for  such 
business  ventures,  women  must  first 
demonstrate  that  they  have  financial 
stability  and  resources  to  be  consid- 
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ered,  she  says. 

Even  when  women  do  have  the 
funds  needed  to  become  a dealer, 
many  find  that  once  their  dealership 
has  been  launched,  the  male  mem- 
bers of  their  family  start  ruiming  it 
and  profit  from  it  themselves. 

"I  think  this  project  works  best  at 
the  poverty-alleviation  level,  but  it 
doesn’t  empower  women  in  particu- 
lar,” says  Rohatynskyj,  who  notes 
that  she  was  unable  to  interview 
some  dealers  because  their  male  rela- 
tives wouldn’t  allow  it.  “Even  in  the 
most  successful  cases,  it  seems  to 
perpetuate  gender  inequality.” 

At  the  sales  end,  HLL’s  success  in 
capturing  its  target  market  has  been 
“phenomenal,”  she  says.  The  prod- 
ucts are  made  more  affordable  to 
those  with  little  money  through  the 
sale  of  single-serving  packages  that 
cost  only  a few  rupees. 

People  have  become  captivated 
with  media  images  of  the  products 
and  are  keen  to  buy  brand-name 
goods,  she  says. 

“They’re  no  longer  seen  as  people 
without;  they’re  people  with  very  lit- 
tle, and  what  little  they  have  is  going 
to  enter  the  economy  through  these 
sorts  of  purchases.  There’s  a real  fear 
of  getting  adulterated  or  fake  goods, 
so  they  want  to  buy  the  brand 
name.” 

Studying  the  particular  processes 
of  entry  into  the  consumer  society  at 
different  locales  around  the  globe 
has  become  a major  tbcus  in 
socio-cultural  anthropology,  espe- 
cially under  conditions  of  globaliza- 
tion and  trade  liberalization,  she 
says. 

“For  over  a century,  our  disci- 
pline has  provided  examples  of  soci- 
eties that  haven’t  been  dependent  on 
consumerism,  and  now  we’re  less 
and  less  able  to  do  this.  Being  able  to 
have  a reference  point  of  people  who 
are  not  so  immersed  in  consumption 
is  ethically  important  to  us,  and 
these  opportunities  are  disappear- 
ing. In  a sense,  accounts  of  lifestyles 
that  are  free  of  the  level  of  consump- 
tion we  enjoy  give  us  hope  that  we 
can  live  by  other  values  and  with 
greater  respect  for  the  environ- 
ment.” 
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Careful  Listening  Key 
in  Responding  to  Poverty 

“People  in  Canadian  universities  who  engage  in  anti-poverty  research 
and  other  anti-poverty  activities  must  be  celebrated  and  supported” 


By  Gerry  Helleiner 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  is  an  abbreviated  version  of  a talk 
presented  at  the  “Making  Poverty  History:  Doing  More  of 
What  Works”  symposium  hosted  on  campus  last  week  by  pres- 
ident Alastair  Summerlee.  Gerry  Helleiner  of  the  Munk  Centre 
for  International  Studies  at  Trinity  College,  University  of 
Toronto,  was  one  of  a number  of  leading  international  experts 
and  scholars  who  spoke  at  the  conference. 

I HAVE  SPENT  A GOOD  DEAL  of  my  professional  and 
personal  life  trying  to  address  the  problem  of  poverty, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Though  the  biblical  text  tells  us 
the  poor  vdll  always  be  with  us,  I believe  that  significant 
reduction  of  all  forms  of  poverty  and  the  outright  elimination 
of  deep  material  poverty  are  objectives  that  are  not  only 
possible  but  also  morally  and  politically  necessary.  But  attaining 
these  objectives  won’t  be  easy.  That  material  poverty  exists  — 
locally,  nationally,  globally  — is  an  inescapable  reality  for  all. 
How  do  those  who  are  not  themselves  poor  respond  to  the 
continuing  existence  of  severe  poverty  at  home  or  abroad? 

To  be  truthful,  even  those  of  us  who  do  care,  even  passion- 
ately, are  a long  way  from  spending  every  waking  moment 
thinking  about  poverty.  Other  more  immediate  problems  often 
seem  more  pressing.  On  the  evidence  of  recent  federal  electoral 
campaigns,  politicians  and  electorates  don’t  seem  to  assign  high 
priority  to  poverty,  least  of  all  poverty 
in  developing  countries.  More  nega- 
tively, there  are  those  who  are  not  in- 
different to  poverty  but  are 
ideo/ogical/y  or  otherwise  indisposed 
to  trying  to  do  much  about  it. 

Some  responses,  although  seem- 
ingly positive,  may,  in  fact,  be  even 

more  harmful  than  doing  nothing  at  

all.  Those  who  know  they  have  the  an- 
swers sometimes  want  to  spring  into  ill-informed  and/or  pre- 
mature action.  These  know-it-alls  are  found  in  governments, 
aid  and  anti-poverty  agencies,  international  institutions  and 
private  corporations,  even  NGOs.  One  of  my  former  economics 
professors  shocked  his  post-graduate  students  by  observing 
that:  “The  biggest  mistakes  we  have  made  have  not  been  the  re- 
sult of  our  lack  of  knowledge.  The  biggest  mistakes  have  more 
commonly  been  caused  by  the  ‘knowledge’  we  already  pos- 
sessed, but  knowledge  which  was  incorrect.”  (This  wise  prof 
later  earned  a Nobel  Prize,  but  not  for  this  observation.) 

The  most  pernicious  response  of  all  may  consist  of  lofty 
rhetoric  undercut  by  actions  that  fail  to  accord  with  those  lofty 
objectives.  For  example,  a World  Trade  Organization  develop- 
ment round  proves  to  be  nothing  of  the  kind.  Much-hailed  leg- 
islation to  help  poor  countries  acquire  cheap  pharmaceutical 
products  generates  zero  drug  flows.  Technical  assistance  pro- 
vides jobs  and  incomes  for  rich  consultants,  but  fails  to  respond 
to  expressed  needs.  Rich  countries’  governments  routinely  pad 
their  aid  figures  to  make  themselves  appear  more  generous. 

But  it  is  also  possible  to  respond  in  an  appropriate  manner. 
The  key  to  appropriate  response  is  careful  listening,  including 
asking  the  right  questions.  What  do  the  intended  beneficiaries 
really  want?  What  constraints  stand  in  the  way  of  realizing  their 
particular  needs?  What  is  the  context  for  decision-making? 
What  can  and/or  must  be  changed  in  that  particular  place?  Such 
responses  build  relationships.  As  Jean  Vanier  famously  ob- 


served: "Relationship  is  tlie  essence  of  humanity.” 

Do  our  systems  and  institutions  generally  encourage  careful 
listening  to  the  poorest  and  weakest?  Of  course  not.  Our  institu- 
tional responses  to  poverty  have  been  very  weak,  for  two  main 
reasons.  In  a global  economy  dominated  by  market  forces  and 
political  power,  the  poorest  have  neither  market  nor  political 
strength  and  therefore  cannot  hope  to  influence  systemic  be- 
haviour very  much.  Second,  even  within  the  aid  and  anti-pov- 
erty movements,  the  purported  beneficiaries  have  very  limited 
power  or  even  voice. 

How  do  Canadian  international  aid  and  anti-poverty  efforts 
stack  up?  Despite  repeated  recommendations  from  all-party 
parliamentary  committees,  other  objectives  continue  to  bedevil 
the  international  aid  envelope.  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  — neither 
previously  on  any  Canadian  aid  priority  lists  — have  shot  to  the 
top  of  the  list  of  countries  receiving  aid  in  the  last  couple  of 
years.  A serious  anti-poverty  effort  requires  the  exact  opposite: 
the  building  and  preservation  of  an  adequately  funded  and  fully 
independent  effort  focused  exclusively  on  poverty  reduction. 
Other  economic  or  political  objectives  should  be  met  from 
other  budgets.  Worse,  we  have  seen  continued  inappropriate 
and  costly  procurement  tying.  And  co-operation  with  NGOs 
has  been  inappropriately  scaled  back. 

I am  not  so  naive  or  so  nationalistic  as  to  believe  that  Canada 


“I  believe  that  significant  reduction  of  all  forms  of  poverty  and  the 
outright  elimination  of  deep  material  poverty  are  objectives  that 
are  not  only  possible  but  also  morally  and  politically  necessary.” 


should  or  could  lead  in  international  aid  performance  and  the 
attack  on  global  poverty.  But  Canadian  expertise  and  diplo- 
macy have  been  underutilized  in  the  development  arena,  evi- 
dently as  a conscious  political  choice.  As  this  conference  and  its 
participants  demonstrate,  there  are  plenty  of  people,  both  in 
Canada  and  elsewhere,  who  understand  these  issues  and  seek  to 
address  them.  But  at  least  in  North  America,  they  are  evidendy 
not  now  powerful  in  economic  or  political  processes. 

Interestingly,  North  American  publics  and  eventually  their 
political  leaders  do  sometimes  respond  with  remarkable  bursts 
of  charitable  energy  in  response  to  natural  disasters:  tsunamis, 
hurricanes,  earthquakes  and  floods.  Why  are  they  not  moved  to 
respond  to  the  much  graver  ongoing  problems  created,  to  some 
degree,  by  their  own  systems?  Most  of  us  at  this  conference 
know  that  twice  as  many  people  die  unnecessarily  in  Africa  and 
Asia  every  month  from  treatable  AIDS,  tuberculosis,  malaria 
and  unsafe  water  as  died  in  the  Asian  tsunami.  Yet  a 
commensurate  response  is  nowhere  near  forthcoming. 

What  about  our  universities  and  colleges?  President  Alastair 
Summerlee  has  properly  emphasized  that  our  society  needs 
people  with  knowledge,  experience,  opermess  and  concern  to 
address  poverty.  I agree  that  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
should  be  working  to  produce  more  of  them.  And  1 agree  that 
our  colleges  and  universities  have  a potentially  major  role  in  the 
struggle  against  poverty. 

Many  students  today  are  intensely  interested  in,  and  moti- 


vated to  address,  poverty  issues.  It  simply  isn’t  true  that  the  cur- 
rent generation  is  too  “cool”  and  inward-oriented  to  care. 
Many  of  the  best  and  brightest  are  demonstrating  a hunger  for 
programs  that  permit  them  both  to  learn  and  to  be  useful  in 
fighting  global  poverty.  This  is  most  obvious  in  the  hot  demand 
for  undergraduate  programs  in  development  studies.  More  im- 
portant, it  is  also  evident  in  demands  for  more  developmental 
and  anti-poverty  content  in  professional  and  post-graduate 
programs  such  as  medicine,  law,  engineering  and  agriculture. 
Add  in  the  multicultural  character  of  Canada’s  student  bodies, 
and  these  motivations  and  connections  may  also  enable 
Canadians  and  Canadian  universities  to  help  attack  global 
poverty. 

Faculty  members  have  often  been  leaders  in  research  and 
teaching  about  poverty  and  ways  of  overcoming  it,  and  in  ana- 
lyzing the  constraints  that  our  own  policies  and  systems  impose 
on  the  poor  and  vulnerable.  Some  have  also  managed  to  inter- 
act fruitfully  with  the  relevant  NGOs,  governments  and  inter- 
national institutions.  Unfortunately,  they  have  not  always 
received  great  support  in  these  endeavours  from  their  own  dis- 
ciplines, faculties  and  broader  university  communities. 

A study  published  last  year  by  the  Canadian  Association  for 
the  Study  of  International  Development  found  that  faculty 
members  are  not  typically  encouraged  to  engage  in  develop- 
ment  or  anti-poverty  activities.  For  pres- 
tige, promotion  and  tenure,  theoretical 
pursuits  usually  carry  more  clout  than 
applied  and  practical  pursuits  — much 
less  such  practical  pursuits  in  far-off 
lands.  Nor  have  interdisciplinary  efforts, 
so  often  necessary  in  this  arena,  carried 
the  weight  they  deserve  relative  to  ascent 
within  traditional  disciplinary  silos. 

Young  faculty  members  without  ten- 
ure who  engage  in  such  activities  usually  do  so  at  some  peril  to 
their  university  prospects.  I need  hardly  add  that  universities 
have  not  always  been  typified  by  a culture  of  humility  and  lis- 
tening. Demonstrating  intellectual  sophistication,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  top-down  arrogance,  has  been  a more  typical 
path  to  academic  reward. 

Realizing  university  potential  in  the  struggle  against  poverty 
may  require  significant  cultural  changes  within  many,  and  per- 
haps most,  of  our  universities.  And  these  changes  can  come 
only  from  clear,  vigorous  support  from  the  leaders  of  individual 
academic  institutions  and  their  faculties  and  departments.  Peo- 
ple in  Canadian  universities  who  engage  in  anti-poverty  re- 
search and  other  anti-poverty  activities  must  be  celebrated  and 
supported  through  post-graduate  scholarships,  fellowships, 
chairs  and  other  forms  of  recognition. 

Beyond  our  universities,  this  should  be  a much  more  general 
proposition.  I believe  Canadians  are,  on  average,  much  more 
concerned  than  our  political  leaders  and  bureaucrats  think.  1 
suspect  Canadians  would  take  pride  in  anti-poverty  activities 
and  would  perhaps  contribute  to  and  support  them,  if  they 
knew  more  about  them.  Perhaps  we  need  to  work  harder  to  find 
ways  to  recognize  and  honour  those  many  who  are  working 
against  both  global  and  local  poverty.  Canadians  or  not,  these 
are  true  heroes  and  heroines  whose  stories  we  need  to  hear 
more  of  and  celebrate. 
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Speaking  Above  the  Silence 

Environmental  biologist  to  take  part  in  campus  conference  on  hearing  impairments 


By  Andrew  Vowles 


The  neighbour.  Some  30  years  later, 
that’s  who  Pamela  Owen-Lafrance 
remembers  — the  neighbour  who  spoke 
to  her  one  day  after  she’d  seen 
Owen-Lafr^ance’s  son  Nathan  toddling  outside  their 
Ottawa  home.  This  was  shortly  after  he’d  been 
diagnosed  at  10  months  with  a profound  hearing 
impairment  in  both  ears  and  had  been  outfitted 
with  hearing  aids,  including  a clunky  box-like 
contraption  that  he  wore  strapped  to  his  chest. 

Recalling  the  incident,  Owen-Lafr^ance  says:  “She 
asked  why  he  wasn’t  in  an  institution.  That  was  a 
pretty  sad  moment.” 

Scroll  ahead  three  decades,  and  she’s  looking 
forward  to  a happier  moment  in  June  when  she 
watches  her  eldest  son,  Nathan  Owen-Going,  cross 
the  convocation  stage  at  U of  G to  receive  his  PhD. 

That  will  complete  an  academic  hat  trick  for 
Owen-Going,  who  also  holds  a B.Sc.  in  agronomy 
and  a master’s  in  plant  pathology,  both  from 
Guelph.  And  it  vrill  end  his  on-campus  work  as  an 
advocate  and  longtime  peer  helper  for  people  with 
disabilities,  including  those  with  hearing  impair- 
ments. 

That  advocacy  role  will  be  highlighted  this 
month  through  his  involvement  with  a conference 
on  campus  for  parents  of  children  with  hearing  im- 
pairments. Sponsored  by  the  Centre  for  Students 
With  Disabilities  (CSD)  and  a non-profit  organiza- 
tion called  VOICE,  the  annual  event  planned  for 
May  1 3 will  involve  speakers  discussing  hearing  im- 
pairment research  and  technology,  particularly  for 
learning  and  literacy. 

Referring  to  , his.  own  childhood  and  youth, 
Owen-Going  says  the  message  he  wants  to  get 
across  to  parents  of  hearing-impaired  kids  is:  “If  I 
can  do  it  with  the  limited  amount  of  technology 
that  was  available  to  me  until  age  10  when  I first  got  my  be- 
hind-the-ears  hearing  aids,  their  children  should  have  no 
problems.” 

Take  our  recent  two-hour-long  interview,  conducted  over 
the  phone  to  the  Ottawa  home  of  his  mother,  a longtime 
VOICE  volunteer  who  serves  as  her  son’s  ears  throughout  our 
conversation.  She  listens  on  one  phone  and  types  the  questions 
into  a computer,  where  he  reads  them  and  then  replies  over  a 
second  phone.  It  was  a similar  type-and-reply  setup  that  al- 
lowed him  to  field  questions  during  his  thesis  defence,  deliv- 
ered orally  with  a PowerPoint  presentation. 

The  arrangement  works  fine,  apart  from  the  inevitable  de- 
lay of  several  seconds  between  question  and  answer,  punctu- 
ated by  the  rapid-fire  drilling  of  his  mother’s  fingers  on  the 
keyboard.  Over  the  wire,  Owen-Going’s  voice  has  a slightly 
mechanical  quality,  as  if  it’s  being  filtered  through  a synthesizer 
— an  artefact  of  having  learned  to  speak  without  hearing  his 
own  voice.  But  his  words  are  clear,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
words  about  everything  from  his  disability  to  his  academic  and 
research  abilities. 

For  his  PhD  — co-supervised  by  Profr.  John  Sutton  and 
Chris  Hall,  Environmental  Biology  — he  studied  ideas  for  pre- 
venting and  treating  infection  of  hydroponically  grown  crops. 
Ontario  has  the  fastest-growing  greenhouse  and  hydroponics 
industry  in  North  America,  says  Owen-Going,  but  Canadian 
greenhouse  growers  lose  15  to  20  per  cent  of  their  annual  in- 
come to  root  rot,  a fungal  disease  that  spreads  quickly  through 
densely  packed  plants  grown  in  hydroponic  solution. 

Although  the  initial  infection  isn’t  apparent,  changes  in  the 
plant  soon  stunt  its  production  of  fruit  or  vegetables;  eventu- 
ally the  root  turns  brown  and  entire  crops  can  fail.  Owen-Go- 
ing studied  better  detection  of  symptoms  and  how  to  help 
prevent  and  manage  the  disease.  Looking  at  how  the  disease 
circulated  through  fungal  spores  in  the  nutrient  solution,  he 
found  that  diseased  plants  also  spread  byproducts  that  made 
other  plants  more  vulnerable  to  the  pathogen,  a previously 
unknown  consequence  of  infection. 

“I  don’t  think  many  growers  realized  the  impact  plant 
pathogens  had  on  increasing  the  amount  of  byproducts  intro- 
duced to  the  nutrient  solution,”  he  says.  "The  industry  will  now 
have  a greater  understanding  of  the  factors  involved  in  Pythium 


root  rot,  and  armed  with  this  information,  they  can  begin  look- 
ing for  measures  to  prevent  and  counteract  the  effects.” 

Owen-Going  has  published  a number  of  articles  in  peer-re- 
viewed  journals  and  discussed  his  work  at  scientific  gatherings. 
In  2004,  he  received  the  Syngenta  Scholarship  in  Sustainable 
Agriculture,  one  of  a number  of  awards  he  collected  at  U of  G. 

Owen-Going  began  his  post-secondary  studies  in  Ottawa 
but  switched  to  Guelph  a year  later  in  1 994.  Besides  following  a 
close  high  school  fiiend  here,  he  had  heard  good  things  about 
the  CSD. 

“It  was  harder  to  adapt  to  the  educational  environment  at 
Ottawa,”  he  says.  “I  went  looking  for  a university  with  a well- 
developed  program  for  hearing-impaired  students.” 

In  class,  he  used  volunteer  note-takers  provided  by  the 
CSD.  He  says  professors  here  were  accommodating,  although 
he  had  to  explain  to  some  why  it  was  so  important  to  him  that 
they  use  a microphone  during  lectures.  (More  than  20  U of  G 
classrooms  are  equipped  to  allow  students  to  receive  enhanced 
audio  through  wireless  receivers.) 

Owen-Going  himself  became  a CSD  peer  helper,  often 
guiding  blind  students  to  classes.  That  volunteer  role  proved  to 
have  a bigger  impact  on  his  life  than  he  might  have  imagined.  It 
was  while  escorting  a student  to  the  library  that  he  met  one  of 
her  classmates  and  another  CSD  volunteer,  Kathia  Marie 
Hallal.  She  and  Owen-Going  were  married  in  2002,  just  as  he 
began  his  PhD.  Their  first  child,  Luke,  was  bom  last  summen 
his  hearing  is  normal. 

Owen-Going  notes  that  Luke  is  about  as  old  as  he  was  when 
he  was  diagnosed  as  profoundly  deaf.  Now  3 1,  he  is  the  oldest 
of  four  children  and  the  only  one  in  the  family  with  a hearing 
impairment;  his  mother  never  learned  why. 

He  was  fitted  with  his  first  hearing  aids  just  after  his  first 
birthday  and  began  seeing  a therapist  at  the  Children’s  Hospi- 
tal of  Eastern  Ontario.  Having  been  diagnosed  so  early,  he  was 
accepted  into  a regular  classroom  under  a new  board  program 
that  saw  a speech  therapist  visit  his  elementary  school 
regularly. 

Owen-Going  remembers  asking  teachers  to  face  the  class 
when  speaking  or  to  write  things  on  the  blackboard. 

“The  main  hurdle  was  trying  to  get  people  to  understand 
that  I had  a hearing  impairment.  In  many  cases,  the  other  chil- 


dren had  not  been  exposed  to  somebody  vrith  the 
level  of  hearing  impairment  I had.  Everybody  was 
curious.  Until  I was  10, 1 had  to  wear  this  big  hear- 
ing aid  on  my  chest  with  a strap,  a big  bulky  thing. 

It  made  me  stand  out  a lot.” 

Owen-Lafrance  says  there  were  “lots  of  little 
incidents  where  people  reacted  poorly.”  Rude 
neighbours  or  not,  she  was  determined  to  treat 
her  oldest  child  as  normally  as  possible,  from  en- 
trusting him  with  money  and  instructions  on  er- 
rands to  the  store  to  signing  him  up  for  swimming 
and  soccer.  (She  and  her  husband  divorced  when 
Owen-Going  was  seven.)  ^ 

A turning  point,  academically  and  socially,  g 
came  the  year  he  fell  off  a roof  while  retrieving  a S 
tennis  ball.  While  convalescing  that  summer,  the  2 
nine-year-old  discovered  reading.  Among  other  ^ 
things,  his  early  reading  material  included  Archie  g 
comics,  which  helped  him  improve  his  colloquial  ~ 
English,  a challenge  for  many  hearing-impaired 
children  learning  to  speak.  Borrowing  from  that 
earlier  experience,  he’s  now  reading  French-lan- 
guage Archie  comics  to  practise  his  colloquial 
French  as  he  learns  the  language  from  his 
Montreal-bom  wife. 

Another  key  move  had  occurred  earlier  when 
the  family  became  founding  members  of  the  Ot- 
tawa chapter  of  VOICE.  Using  that  support  net- 
work allowed  them  to  share  experiences  with 
other  families  and  obtain  access  to  resources,  says 
Owen-Lafrance.  “I  would  get  a sense  of 
optimism.” 

The  organization  contacted  Owen-Going  to 
help  organize  this  spring’s  conference.  The  event  \ 
wiU  include  sessions  on  manuging  hearing  /oss  in  ^ 
children,  parental  involvement,  audio  technol- 
ogy, hearing  impairment  in  the  classroom  and  the 
genetics  of  hearing  loss.  The  keynote  speaker  is 
Lyn  Robertson,  chair  and  professor  of  education  at  Denison 
University,  who  will  discuss  literacy  in  children  who  are  deaf  or 
hard  of  hearing.  Owen-Going  will  take  part  in  a panel  discus- 
sion and  will  staff  a VOICE  booth,  where  he  expects  to  talk  with 
conference  delegates  about  his  experiences. 

“I’ve  never  had  problems  talking  about  my  hearing  impair- 
ment to  people.  I like  to  think  of  myself  as  an  advocate,  some- 
one who's  very  open  to  teaching  other  people  or  letting  them 
know  what  it’s  all  about  People  who  have  been  in  an  environ- 
ment without  much  exposure  to  people  with  disabilities  don’t 
have  a clear  idea  of  what  it  means.  It’s  not  ignorance;  it’s  a lack 
of  understanding.” 

He  notes  that  hearing  loss  can  affect  many  people,  perhaps 
not  directly  but  as  other  family  members  age. 

“These  conferences  have  definitely  helped  to  increase 
awareness  of  different  technologies  that  allow  people  like  me  to 
communicate  and  learn  to  speak.”  he  says,  referring  to  every- 
thing from  cochlear  implants  to  wireless  devices  such  as  the 
BlackBenys  he  and  his  wife  use  instead  of  cellphones.  “These 
events  have  been  integral  in  demonstrating  that  people  like  me 
are  able  to  progress  academically  and  function  well  in  what  we 
call  the  hearing  world.” 

What  struck  Bruno  Mancini,  director  of  U of  G’s  Student 
Life  and  Counselling  Services,  was  the  matter-of-fact  way 
Owen-Going  handled  his  own  hearing  impairment. 

“We  didn’t  talk  about  his  disability.  Some  students  have 
their  disability  define  them,  but  not  in  his  case.” 

With  his  doctorate  in  hand,  Owen-Going  hopes  to  work  in 
govermnent  or  industry,  perhaps  in  enviromnental  or  agricul- 
tural consulting.  Meanwhile,  he’s  helping  his  infant  son  leam 
to  find  his  own  voice. 

Has  he  heard  the  baby  cry?  "Yes,  I have.  Of  course,  I need  to 
be  wearing  my  hearing  aids  and  need  to  be  in  the  room.” 

In  Luke’s  room,  they’ve  installed  a baby  monitor  vrith  a 
camera  that  alerts  Owen-Going  to  his  son’s  activity.  “The  mon- 
itor also  has  a sound  indicator  on  it  in  the  form  of  LED  lights. 

Even  my  wife  finds  it  useful.” 

For  more  information  about  VOICE  or  the  May  13  confer- 
ence, call  416-487-7719,  send  e-mail  to  info@voice 
fordeafkids.com  or  visit  www.voicefordeafldds.com. 
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Click  on  This! 


Handheld  'clicker  devices  allow  instructors  to  gauge  students*  understanding  of  classroom  material 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

WHEN  Wendy  Keenleyside 
says  her  introductory 
biology  class  is  clicking  along,  she 
means  it  literally.  The  instructor  in 
the  Department  of  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology  says  handheld 
“clickers”  give  her  a handy  way  to  tell 
during  a lecture  whether  the  roughly 
600  students  in  her  Rozanski  Hall 
class  are  grasping  key  concepts,  no 
small  task  for  any  large-class 
instructor  on  campus.  So  convinced 
is  she  of  the  teaching  value  of  the 
devices  that  she  has  become  a bit  of  a 
champion  among  Guelph  science 
departments  for  this  fledgling 
classroom  technology. 

A relative  handfiil  of  U of  G in- 
, structors  in  the  College  of  Biological 
Science  and  the  College  of  Physical 
and  Engineering  Science  are  now  in- 
vestigating and  experimenting  with 
clickers  as  a way  to  engage  students, 
particularly  in  larger  classes. 

Having  completed  pilot  classes 
with  the  devices  this  winter, 
Keenleyside  hopes  to  use  them  rou- 
tinely come  fall,  depending  on  fur- 
ther discussions  with  the  first-year 
biology  steering  committee.  And  at 
least  one  professor  in  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  has  handed  out 
the  keypads  to  students  for  the  past 
three  years  for  use  as  a grading  tool, 
admittedly  with  mixed  results  so  far. 
Formally  called  audience  in-class 
’ response  s}'stems.  dickers  are  used  in 
schools  and  universities,  business 
and  government  to  engage  audiences 
and  gauge  responses  or  understand- 
ing of  ideas.  Handing  over  what 
looks  like  a stripped-down  calculator 
about  as  thick  as  a CD  case, 
Keenleyside  explains  how  the 
palm-sized  device  works. 

Two  or  three  times  during  her  pi- 
lot lectures,  she  punched  a few  keys 
on  her  laptop  to  flash  up  a quiz  ques- 
tion on  the  overhead  screen.  Hold- 
ing their  battery-powered  clickers 
like  TV  remotes,  students  pushed  a 
numbered  button  on  the  keypad  to 
"vote”  for  a multiple-choice  or 
yes-no  answer.  A USB  receiver 
plugged  into  her  laptop  captured  the 
clicker  signals  from  around  the  class- 
room (it  can  receive  up  to  1,000 


signals  at  a time). 

Pushing  a few  more  keys  prompts 
special  software  to  tabulate  the  re- 
sponses and  display  them  as  a bar 
graph  or  pie  chart  that  allows  her  at  a 
glance  to  determine  what  propor- 
tion of  students  have  answered  cor- 
rectly. (Turning  Technologies  based 
in  Ohio  makes  the  devices  and  the 
requisite  TumingPoint  sofrivare  to 
operate  the  system;  the  software  is 
integrated  with  PowerPoint.) 

She  can  alter  the  quiz  to  require 
students  to  respond  vrithin,  say,  10 
seconds.  Or  she  might  allow  students 
to  spend  a few  minutes  discussing 
the  question  with  their  neighbours 
— what  Keenleyside  considers  a 
form  of  peer  teaching  — before  re- 
sponding. The  technology  allows  her 
to  ask  straightforward  content  ques- 
tions (such  as  “Which  of  the  follow- 
ing does  not  describe  viruses?”)  or  to 
poll  students’  opinions  (“Are  viruses 
alive?”)  on  a scale  from  “strongly 
agree”  to  “strongly  disagree.” 

At  the  beginning  of  a class,  she 
might  pose  a review  question  from 
the  previous  lecture.  (In  her  pilot 
classes,  she  posed  two  or  three  ques- 
tions to  test  key  concepts.)  Finding 
that  a particular  concept  needs  re- 
view, she  might  spend  more  time 
covering  the  material  again. 

The  responses  arrive  anony- 
mously, although  she  could  amend 
the  system  to  flag  individual  stu- 
dents’ responses  and  even  grade 
them.  But  Keenleyside  plans  to  use 
clickers  strictly  for  polling  and  for 
helping  to  tailor  her  lectures. 

Being  able  to  conduct  in-class  as- 
sessment is  what  led  Prof.  Rick  Bates 
of  the  Department  of  Food,  Agricul- 
tural and  Resource  Economics  to  in- 
troduce clickers  to  his  introductory 
financial  accoimting  classes  in  2004. 

Rather  than  collect  responses 
anonymously,  he  has  used  software 
that  allows  him  to  tabulate  and  grade 
student  responses  in  seconds,  a 
speedier  alternative  to  hand-mark- 
ing a conventional  pencil-and-paper 
quiz. 

Bates  says  he’s  encountered  pit- 
falls  in  tising  clickers  with  his  classes 
of  500  to  600  students  in  Rozanski 
Hall.  Earlier  infixed  devices  re- 
quired students  to  aim  the  clickers 
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directly  at  his  laptop  or  their  re- 
sponses might  not  register.  He’s 
eliminated  that  problem  with  more 
forgiving  radio  frequency  units,  also 
being  used  by  Keenleyside. 

He’s  also  had  logistical  problems 
trying  to  link  with  WebCT  to  upload 
grades  and  to  allow  students  to  regis- 
ter their  clicker  identifiers  online  to 
create  participant  lists.  He  hopes  a 
new  version  of  WebCT  being  re- 
leased this  fall  will  make  the  job  of 
matching  names  and  grades 
seamless. 

Clickers  occasionally  fail  to  work, 
usually  because  of  improper  use  or 
mistreatment.  If  the  device  is 
jammed  into  a backpack,  for  in- 
stance, any  depressed  key  will  cause 
the  battery  to  drain. 

Still,  Bates  swears  by  clickers  as  a 
way  to  engage  students  in  large 
classes.  Although  he  lacks  hard  data, 
he  believes  proper  use  of  the  technol- 
ogy can  improve  student  learning. 

Once  he  posed  a particular  ques- 
tion about  calculating  depreciation 
that,  as  he  had  expected,  stumped 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  students 
during  the  regular  lecture.  Being  able 
to  immediately  drive  home  the  con- 
cept in  class  led  to  a startling  im- 
provement when  he  put  the  same 
question  on  a subsequent  exam. 
About  seven  out  of  10  students 
scored  correctly  that  time. 

"That  implies  to  me  that  getting 
that  instant  feedback  is  what’s  eftec- 
tjve.  That’s  where  clickers  are  use- 
fiil.” 

Bates  also  plans  to  make  greater 
use  of  the  technology  to  encourage 
more  participation  in  problem  re- 
view and  opinion-gathering. 

Fourth-year  student  Meghan 
Irwin  took  part  in  a clicker  pilot  led 
by  Keenleyside  in  a second-year  mi- 


crobiology class.  Irwin  says  using  a 
clicker  for  grading  would  require 
students  to  answer  quiz  questions  in 
a prescribed  order  and  time  without 
offering  a chance  to  review  or  change 
their  answers.  But  she  says  clickers 
would  be  an  asset  to  any  large  lecture 
hall  where  professors  are  unable  to 
receive  questions  from  students  or 
from  smaller  first-  and  second-year 
classes,  where  students  might  be  a bit 
more  intimidated  about  asking 
questions. 

Having  experimented  with  click- 
ers in  biology  and  microbiology 
classes,  Keenleyside  has  discussed 
the  devices  with  faculty  groups — in- 
cluding the  CBS  dean’s  council  — in 
hopes  of  introducing  them  more 
widely  for  large  classes.  Chemistry 
faculty  plan  to  use  clickers  for  intro- 
ductory chemistry  next  fall.  Using 
them  in  more  classes  would  make 
clickers  more  economical  for  stu- 
dents. The  devices  cost  $25  to  $40 
(often  they’re  bundled  in  with  a class 
textbook  or  custom  courseware). 

In  a student  poll,  she  found  that 
students  favoured  the  devices  for 
pedagogical  purposes  but  not  for 
grading.  Slightly  more  than  half  fa- 
voured their  use  in  periodic  grading, 
say,  for  sbe  out  of  10  interactive  ques- 
tions worth  up  to  five  per  cent  of 
their  final  grade. 

Keenleyside  says  only  about  10 


per  cent  of  students  in  a large  class- 
room normally  ask  questions  or 
respond  to  instructors.  She  views 
clickers  as  a way  to  encourage  more 
students  to  engage  with  each  other 
and  their  lecturer.  Referring  to  stud- 
ies in  the  United  States,  where  more 
campuses  are  using  the  technology 
more  intensively,  she  says:  “The  data 
say  the  more  interaction  among  stu- 
dents or  between  students  and  the 
instructor,  the  more  the  knowledge 
gets  absorbed  and  the  more  critical 
thinking  occurs.” 

So  what  entices  normally  reticent 
students  to  take  out  their  clickers 
voluntarily  in  the  classroom? 

“It’s  fun;  students  like  it,”  says 
Keenleyside,  who  observes  her  own 
18-year-old  daughter’s  embrace  of 
computing  and  communications 
technology  at  home.  “They’re 
tech-sawy.  It’s  the  same  as 
podcasting  — students  demand 
technology  in  the  class.  If  you  don’t 
use  WebCT,  they  give  you  grief.  If 
you  don’t  use  PowerPoint,  they  re- 
ally give  you  grief.” 

Says  biology  student  Dave 
Marchand:  “When  asked  to  answer  a 
question,  one  can  answer  without 
feeling  shy  about  being  wrong  or 
about  speaking  in  public.  Although 
they  are  meant  for  larger  classes,  I 
would  still  like  to  see  them  used  in 
smaller  classes.” 
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At  Guelph  Readership  Survey  2006 

We’d  like  to  know  what  you  think  about  At  Guelph.  Please  take  a few  minutes  to  fill  out 
this  survey  and  give  us  your  thoughts.  You  can  also  complete  the  survey  online  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/atguelph/survey.  Please  send  the  hard-copy  survey  by  campus  mail  or 
Canada  Post  to:  At  Guelph  Survey,  Communications  and  Public  Affairs,  Level  4,  University 
Centre,  University  of  Guelph,  Guelph,  ON  NIG  2W1.  The  deadline  for  responses  is  May  17. 


1 . How  often  do  you  read  At  Guelphi 

□ Every  issue  □ Most  issues 


□ Occasionally 


2.  How  often  do  you  read  the  following  sections  of  At  GuelpK 
Please  indicate  if  you  are  unaware  of  any  section. 

Never  Occasionally  Usually  Unaware 


Board  of  Governors/Senate 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

President’s  Column 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

News  in  Brief 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

People 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Appointments 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Focus 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Insight 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Profile 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

After  Hours 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Where  Are  You  Now? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Classifieds 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Events 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Display  ads 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

3.  Would  you  like  to  see  more,  the  same  or  less  cover^e 


of  the  following  in  At  Guelphi 

More 

Same 

Administrative  news 

□ 

□ 

Budget/financial  news 

□ 

□ 

Teaching  and  academic  issues 

□ 

□ 

Research 

□ 

□ 

People,  human  interest  stories 

□ 

□ 

Student  issues  and  activities 

□ 

□ 

Athletics 

□ 

□ 

Alumni  and  development 

□ 

□ 

Satellite  colleges 

□ 

□ 

Less 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


4.  Are  there  other  topics  you  would  like  to  see  covered  in  At  Guelphi 


5.  How  woidd  you  rate  At  Guelph  on  each  of  the  following? 


Keeping  you  informed 

General  appearance 

Photography 

Writing 

Ease  of  reading 

Balance  in  coverage  of  all  colleges 

Credibility 

Overall 


6.  Story  length  in  At  Guelph  varies  with  the  type  of  story 
and  the  topic.  In  general,  do  you  find  the  articles: 

□ Too  long  □ Too  short  □ About  right 

7.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  about  improving  At  Guelphi 


Poor 

Average 

Good 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

8.  How  often  do  you  read  At  Guelph  on  the  web? 

□ Regularly  □ Occasionally 

□ Only  to  look  up  a past  issue  or  story 

□ Never 

9.  Would  you  be  willing  to  read  At  Guelph  only  on  the  web? 

□ Yes,  I have  no  problem  with  reading  the  paper  online 

□ Yes,  but  only  if  there  were  no  hard  copy  available 

□ No,  I wouldn’t  read  it  online  under  any  circumstances 


10.  Are  you: 

□ Faculty 

□ Staff 

□ Student 


□ Retiree 

□ Other 


11.  Are  you:  Q Male  Q Female 

12.  What  is  your  age  range?  □ 17  to  30  □ 31  to  50  □ over  50 


Thank  you  for  completing  this  survey.  If  you’d  like  to  be  included  in  a draw  for  $50,  please  fill 
out  this  section;  otherwise,  submit  your  survey  anonymously.  The  entry  deadline  is  May  1 7. 


name:  

telephone  number  or  e-mail  address: 
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Improvisation 
Journal  Targets 
Wide  Audience 

Edited  by  U of  G faculty,  web-based  academic  journal 
grew  out  of  annual  international  jazz  colloquium 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

The  latest  edition  of  Critical 
Studies  in  Improvisation,  a 
web-based  open-access  academic 
journal,  went  live  last  month,  much 
to  the  delight  of  its  editors,  Profs. 
Ajay  Heble,  English  and  Theatre 
Studies;  Ellen  Waterman,  Fine  Art 
and  Music;  and  Frid^rique  Arroyas, 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

People  interested  in  historical  and 
social  issues,  especially  since  I960, 
will  find  the  journal  of  intere,st.  says 
Waterman.  For  people  who  love  jazz 
and  creative  improvised  music,  the 
journal  offers  in-depth  analysis  and 
insight  into  some  of  the  most  creative 
musicians  of  our  time,  she  says. 

“We  have  peer-reviewed  articles, 
interviews  with  major  artists  and  a 
notes  and  opinions  section  that  al- 
lows important  voices  in  improvised 
music  to  be  heard  within  a scholarly 
forum.  We  want  to  reach  out  to 
scholars  across  a broad  range  of  disci- 
plines, but  also  to  musicians  and  the 
wider  community.” 

The  newest  edition,  available  at 
http;//joumal.lib.uoguelph.ca/pub- 
lic/csi/index.html,  is  dedicated  to 
topics  related  to  Asian  improvisation. 
Contributors  include  Miya  Masaoka, 
a musician  who's  known  for  compos- 
ing works  for  large  ensembles,  some- 
times vdth  unusual  sound  sources 
such  as  bees  and  human  bodies;  and 
Deborah  Wong,  an  ethnomusi- 
cologist  specializing  in  the  music  of 
Thailand  and  Asian-Americans. 

Of  particular  note,  says  Heble,  is 
an  opinion  piece  discussing  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  black  arts 
movement  and  the  Asian-Pacific- 
American  arts  movement.  It*s  written 
by  Fred  Ho,  a composer,  author,  pro- 
ducer, political  activist  and  leader  of 
the  Afro-Asian  Music  Ensemble  and 
the  Monkey  Orchestra. 

"Improvisation  tends  to  be  de- 
graded or  dismissed  within  academic 
circles,  and  it’s  a widely  misunder- 
stood genre,”  says  Heble.  “When  it 
does  get  talked  about  it,  which  is  rare 


in  itself,  it  tends  to  be  limited  to  a mu- 
sical practice.  In  recent  years,  people 
have  begim  to  understand  its  connec- 
tion to  a wide  range  of  social  and  cul- 
tural transformation  issues, 
including  human  rights,  cross- 
culturality  and  intellectual  property 
rights.” 

Critical  Studies  in  Improvisation 
aims  to  break  down  the  misconcep- 
tions and  boundaries  surrounding 
improvisation  and  establish  an 
ever-evolving  network  for  academics 
and  music  lovers  to  connect  and 
communicate,  he  says. 

Published  twice  a year  since  2004, 
the  journal  grew  out  of  the  annual 
three-day  international  jazz  collo- 
quium that’s  held  in  collaboration 
with  the  Guelph  Jazz  Festival  and  or- 
ganized by  Heble. 

“The  colloquium  was  the  spawn- 
ing ground  for  the  journal  because  it 
made  us  realize  how  much  interest 
and  excitement  there  is  for  this 
emerging  field,”  he  says,  adding  that 
the  colloquium  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  and  has  since  been  used  as  a 
model  for  events  in  Vancouver  and 
Montreal. 

The  creation  of  the  journal  also 
coincided  with  the  intToduction  of 
Open  Journal  Systems  software, 
which  makes  this  type  of  journal  pos- 
sible, says  Waterman.  She  gives  credit 
to  the  U of  G Library  for  providing 
the  software,  server  and  structural 
support  and  to  digital  services  librar- 
ian Wayne  Johnston  for  his  technical 
expertise  in  making  the  editors’ 
vision  a reality. 

"Thanks  to  him,  the  journal  looks 
and  sounds  great,”  she  says,  referring 
to  the  new  integrated  audio  and  vi- 
sual clips  that  allow  readers  to  learn 
about  a piece  of  music  and  its  impact 
in  an  enhanced  way. 

In  Wong’s  analysis  of  Japanese- 
American  bassist  Tatsu  Aoki’s  work 
v«th  taiko  drummers,  for  example, 
“you  can  read  her  detailed  critique 
and  then  watch  and  listen  to  the  per- 
formance she’s  discussing.  After  that, 
paper  alone  just  seems  flat.” 


affpr  hours 


Yodzis  Colloquium 
Set  for  May  17, 18 


lODiVERSiTY,  Structure 
and  Function”  is  the  theme 
of  this  year’s  Peter  Yodzis 
Colloquium  in  Fundamental  Ecology 
May  17  and  18  at  U of  G. 

This  annual  scientific  meeting 
brings  together  experts  to  discuss 
principles  underlying  ecological  phe- 
nomena. It  honours  the  late  Prof. 
Peter  Yodzis,  a longtime  theoretical 
ecologist  at  U of  G. 

Guelph  researchers  slated  to  speak 
at  the  event  are  Prof.  Paul  Hebert,  In- 
tegrative Biology,  and  Prof.  Jonathan 
Newman,  Environmental  Biology. 


Other  speakers  include  Michael 
Rosenzweig  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona, Philip  Grime  of  the  University 
of  Sheffield,  Shahid  Naeem  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  Michel  Loreau  of 
McGill  University  and  Fiorenza 
Micheli  of  Stanford  University. 

Colloquium  organizers  are  inte- 
grative biology  professors  John 
Klironomos  and  Kevin  McCann.  For 
information,  contact  them  at 
klirono@uoguelph.ca  or  ksmccann@ 
uoguelph.ca  or  visit  the  website 
www.ecologycoUoquia.uoguelph.ca/ 
main.shtml. 


William  Tam 


WILLIAM  TAM 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  since 
1998 

When  Prof  William  Tam 
arrived  in  Canada  at  the  age 
of  22,  he  developed  an  inter- 
est in  bowling  and  practised 
his  skills  at  least  once  a week. 

That  continued  until  his  son, 

Matthew,  was  bom  four  years 
ago,  but  Tam  still  manages  to 
bowl  about  once  a month.  “I 
used  to  be  very  good,  and  I 
hope  to  one  day  find  the  time 
to  get  back  to  a weekly  rou- 
tine.” 

Last  year,  his  wife,  Phillis,  taught  him  how  to  play 
poker,  and  they  often  get  together  \vith  friends  to  play. 
Twice  a year,  Tam  hosts  smaU  gatherings  for  his  re- 
search assistants,  and  poker,  chess,  bridge  and  other 
card  games  are  always  part  of  the  fun. 

“We  have  everyone  over  for  Christmas  dinner  each 
year  and  then  have  another  party  in  the  summer,”  he 
says.  “It’s  important  to  get  to  know  one  another  on  a 
more  personal  level  in  an  environment  where  chemis- 
try isn’t  being  discussed.”  In  August,  he’U  hold  a barbe- 
cue and  poker  tournament  for  the  group. 

This  winter,  Tam  and  his  son  took  skating  lessons  at 
the  Athletics  Centre.  “I  thought  it  was  important  for  us 
to  learn  because  it’s  a popular  Canadian  pastime,”  he 
says,  adding  that  Matthew  learned  much  more  quickly 
than  he  did.  “It’s  something  we’ll  definitely  do  again 
this  year.” 

CAMERON  WAGG 

Master’s  student  in  the  Department  of  Integrative  Biology 
When  Cameron  Wagg  steps 
away  from  his  studies,  he 
enjoys  spending  time  with  his 
friends  and  performing  with 
his  band,  the  Pine  Sevens. 

"It’s  a lot  of  fun,”  says 
Wagg,  who  plays  bass  and 
guitar.  “W«  wear  plaid  flan- 
nel shirts  on  stage  and  have  a 
small  pine  tree  as  a prop.  The 
name  of  the  band  is  based  on 
the  Canadian  song  The  Log 
Driver’s  Waltz.'' 

He’s  been  playing  guitar  for  14  years  and  taught  at 


Cameron  Wagg 


the  Ontario  Conservatory  of  Music  in  high  school, 
which  prompted  him  to  try  his  hand  at  bass  and  other 
instruments. 

Away  from  the  band,  Wagg  is  getting  prepared  to 
plant  his  first  vegetable  garden  and  likes  to  do 
woodworking.  In  the  past,  he’s  produced  mirror  frames 
and  small  tables,  but  he’s  recently  been  creating  canoe 
paddles  and  giving  them  to  friends  as  gifts.  ‘Tve  made 
five  of  them,  and  they  keep  getting  better  and  better.” 

This  summer,  while  doing  fieldwork  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, Wagg  will  take  some  time  away  from  collecting 
soil  samples  to  hike  and  enjoy  the  mountains. 

LIZ  GOLDEN 

Cashier  in  Revenue  Control  since  2005 
Liz  Golden  is  the  Queen 
Mother  of  a local  branch  of 
the  Red  Hat  Society,  an  orga- 
nization that  began  in  1998 
and  tvas  inspired  by  tlie  poem 
Warning  by  Jenny  Joseph. 

'The  Red  Hat  Society,  which  is 
made  up  mainly  of  women  50 
and  older,  now  has  chapters 
all  over  the  world,  including 
17  in  Guelph.  Members  dress  Liz  Golden 
in  “regalia”  that  include  red 

hats  and  purple  clothing  and  take  part  in  monthly 
group  outings. 

Golden  got  involved  with  the  group  in  2004  after  be- 
ing approached  by  a friend  who  was  starting  a chapter. 
“She  was  the  first  Queen  Mother  but  abdicated  due  to 
other  commitments.  That’s  how  I got  the  title.” 

Her  chapter,  which  is  called  the  Crimson  Queens, 
has  participated  in  a variety  of  activities,  including  a ce- 
ramics class,  learning  to  make  fondue  and  appetizers  at 
Bistro  Six  and  attending  The  Vagina  Monologues  at  the 
River  Run  Centre. 

“It’s  based  on  the  premise  that  ‘girls  just  want  to 
have  fun,”’  says  Golden.  “At  50,  you’re  generally  freer  in 
terms  of  family  responsibilities.” 

She  notes  that  younger  women  can  also  join  the  so- 
ciety but  must  dress  in  pink  hats  and  lavender  clothing 
to  identify  themselves.  ^ -.r.-  »-• 

In  June,  Golden  will  head  to  Atlantic  City  on  a bus 
trip  and  four-day  getaway  with  the  Red  Tag  Hatters  of 
Hamilton.  The  women  have  been  invited  by  the 
Tropicana  Hotel  and  Casino  to  come  by  for  a free 
lunch,  she  says.  “We  tend  to  get  a lot  of  attention  wher- 
ever we  go.” 


DOES  UGFA  QUORUM  VOTE  CONSTITUTE  ‘OVERWHELMING  SUPPORF? 

Second,  I began  to  wonder  if  the  people  working  in  other  “thinking” 
names  of  those  attending  the  meet-  or  creative  professions  are  often  re- 
ing  were  recorded.  It  turns  out  they  munerated  using  merit-based  in- 


At  a recent  U of  G Faculty  Associa- 
tion meeting,  union  certification 
was  discussed.  After  the  meeting,  an 
e-mail  was  sent  to  UGFA  members 
that  included  the  following  sen- 
tence: "At  the  council  meeting  on 
April  6,  a motion  was  passed,  with 
overwhelming  support,  ‘That  coun- 
cil approve  an  immediate  card-sign- 
ing drive  with  a view  to  certification 
of  UGFA.”’ 

Being  a UGFA  member,  I 
e-mailed  the  association  to  ask 
whether  quorum  had  been  met  and 
how  many  people  attended  the 
meeting.  I vfas  told  the  head  count 
stopped  as  soon  as  quorum  was  met 
(quorum  is  40  people).  I again 
asked  how  many  people  attended 
and  was  told  that  roughly  50  to  60 
people  were  there. 

This  raises  two  issues.  If  Guelph 
has  more  than  750  faculty  but  only 
50  to  60  people  attended  the  meet- 
ing, is  it  really  fair  to  say  the  motion 
to  move  towards  certification  re- 
ceived “overwhelming  support”?  If 
all  60  people  at  the  meeting  voted  in 
favour,  then,  yes,  among  those  who 
attended,  there  was  overwhelming 
support.  But  does  this  then  consti- 
tute overwhelming  support  by  the 
entire  UGFA  membership? 


were  not.  How,  then,  do  we  know 
whether  everyone  at  the  meeting 
was  a UGFA  member? 

My  issue  is  not  the  certification 
vote  itself  but  the  process.  I should 
think  that  to  legitimize  the  process, 
the  UGFA  executive  would  record 
the  names  of  those  attending  and 
verify  they  are  UGFA  members — if 
only  to  ensure  a transparent  and  eq- 
uitable process.  Transparency  and 
equity  are,  after  all,  the  corner- 
stones of  the  UGFA’s  editorial  on 
Guelph’s  TARSI  system. 

In  its  editorial,  the  UGFA  says 
“operation  of  the  TARSI  system  . . . 
is  shrouded  in  secrecy,”  that  “we 
should  treat  all  faculty  members 
equally  in  terms  of  progress  up  the 
salary  grid”  and  that  merit  pay  is  an 
inappropriate  incentive  in  an  aca- 
demic environment. 

The  basis  of  the  argument  is  that 
merit  pay  provides  the  incentive  to 
be  a productive  worker  in  a factory 
(where  worker  productivity  can  be 
uncertain)  but  not  in  a university, 
where  the  process  of  discovery  and 
creativity  can  take  time.  The  prob- 
lem with  this  reasoning  is  that  many 


centives.  Why  should  universities 
be  any  different?  Moreover,  given 
that  the  tenure  system  can,  at  times, 
provide  an  incentive  to  shirk, 
merit-based  incentives  such  as 
TARSI  are  a tool  to  mitigate  the  risk 
of  shirking  once  tenure  Ls  granted 
and  to  do  so  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

Perhaps  if  the  UGFA  executive 
wants  transparency  and  equity,  we 
should  abolish  the  tenure  system, 
abolish  the  assistant,  associate  and 
full  professor  ranks  and  make  ev- 
eryone equal.  And  faculty  on  the 
Ontario  government’s  salary  disclo- 
sure list  (which  includes  sbe  mem- 
bers of  the  2005/2006  UGFA 
executive)  could  share  their  salaries 
with  those  of  us  not  on  the  list. 
Would  that  not  be  equitable? 

Prof.  John  Cranfield 
Department  of  Food,  Agricultural 
and  Resource  Economics 

At  Guelph  welcomes  letters  to  the 
editor.  'They  should  be  limited  to 
5oo  words  and  submitted  electron- 
ically to  Barbara  Chance  at 
b.chance@exec.uogueIph.ca. 
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They’re  a Class  Act 

UofG  campus,  students  to  be  featured  in  a film  written  and  produced  by  psychology  and  theatre  studies  student 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

There’s  no  better  way  to 
spend  a summer  than  following 
a dream  and  showcasing  your 
hometown.  At  least  that’s  Thomas 
Gofton’s  view.  On  May  23,  the  third- 
year  psychology  and  theatre  studies 
student  will  begin  production  on  his 
debut  film,  Four  Aces,  which  is  set  in 
Guelph  and  features  U of  G as  one  of 
its  main  backdrops.  Filming  will  last 
a month. 

“It’s  my  way  of  giving  back  to  my 
hometown  and  my  school,”  says 
Gofton,  who  started  writing  the 
film’s  screenplay  during  the  winter 
break.  “I  want  to  use  Guelph  and  the 
University  as  settings  because  I take 
pride  in  them  and  want  to  give  them 
both  recognition  and  appreciation. 
That’s  the  point  of  doing  this  film.” 
Gofton  says  filmmaking  is  some- 
thing he’s  been  interested  in  since 
hi^  school  but  never  had  a chance 
to  pursue  imtil  now.  He  enrolled  in 
U of  G’s  psychology  program  be- 
cause he  was  considering  a career  in 
teaching  or  child  psychology.  But  he 
also  wanted  to  further  his  interest  in 
film,  so  he’s  been  taking  theatre 
studies  courses  to  learn  more  about 
acting  and  script  writing  and 
analysis. 

“Thomas  is  one  of  a growing 
number  of  students  in  Guelph  and 
area  who  have  an  intense  passionate 
determination  to  make  films,”  says 
Prof.  Paul  Salmon,  English  and  The- 
atre Studies,  who  taught  Gofton  in  a 
Canadian  film  course  this  winter. 


As  part  of  the  class,  Salmon  in- 
vited two  former  U of  G students, 
Philip  Carrer  and  Chad  Archibald,  to 
present  and  discuss  their  first  fea- 
ture, Desperate  Soub,  which  was  shot 
in  and  around  Guelph  and  released 
in  2005.  Patricia  Rozema,  one  of 
Canada’s  foremost  filmmakers,  was 
also  a guest  speaker. 

“My  sense  is  that  everyone  in 
class,  particularly  the  aspiring  film- 
makers, found  her  discussion  of 
what  it’s  like  to  be  a working  film- 
maker in  this  country  extremely 
stimulating,”  says  Salmon,  adding 
that  if  Gofton’s  film  is  completed  as 
scheduled,  it  will  be  among  the  films 
shown  in  the  class  next  winter. 

Four  Aces  is  a romantic  comedy 
about  four  young  men  who  have 
been  close  friends  since  childhood. 
They’re  all  attracted  to  a young  Aus- 
tralian woman  named  Jessie,  who 
comes  to  Guelph  to  work  for  a year 
before  beginning  her  studies  at  the 
University.  The  four  men  befriend 
her,  and  slowly  but  surely,  each  of 
them  starts  to  fall  for  her. 

“Jessie’s  parents  are  Canadian 
and  both  graduated  from  U of  G’s 
marine  biology  program  at  a time 
when  Guelph  was  one  of  the  only 
schools  in  the  country  that  offered 
it,”  says  Gofton.  “She’s  been  back- 
packing around  the  world  and  has 
decided  to  pay  tribute  to  her  parents 
by  coming  to  U of  G.” 

Cast  in  the  role  of  Jessie  is  Casey 
Dutfield,  a fourth-^ear’theatre  stud- 
ies student.  The  four  young  men  are 
played  by  second-year  theatre  stud- 


. Getting  set-to  begin  production  or\  the-fitm  Four  Aces  are,  from  Veft, 
Andrew  Ferguson,  Thomas  Gofton,  James  Poirier,  Michael  Chudnovsky 
and  Casey  Dutfield.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


ies  student  John  Battye;  theatre  stud- 
ies graduate  Andrew  Ferguson; 
Gofton;  and  Guelph  native  Ryan 
Barrett,  who  played  the  lead  charac- 
ter in  Desperate  Souls.  Third-year  bi- 
ological sciences  student  Christina 
Maio  has  also  been  cast  in  a principal 
role,  playing  the  partner  of  Gofton’s 
character. 

The  film’s  director  is  U of  G grad- 
uate Michael  Chudnovsky,  who  is 
co-producing  the  film  with  Gofton 
and  James  Poirier.  Director  of  pho- 
tography is  GueJph-bom  Derek 
Monalbetti,  who  recently  graduated 
from  the  New  York  Film  School. 

With  a $30,000  budget,  Gofton 
has  his  cast  and  crew  in  place  and  is 
making  final  arrangements  to  secure 
shooting  locations.  Van  Gogh’s  Ear, 
Cafr  Chopin,  Thomas  Video,  the 
Aberfoyle  Mill  and  the  U of  G 
campus  are  among  the  locations  that 
have  been  confirmed. 

Although  much  of  the  pre-pro- 
duction legwork  has  been  taken  care 
of,  Gofton  is  still  actively  seeking 
film  extras  of  all  ages.  To  assist  him 
in  his  search,  he’s  staging  a concert  at 
Van  Gogh’s  Ear  May  1 1 at  8 p.m.  The 
evening  will  feature  a number  of  mu- 
sical acts,  including  The  Next  Best 
Thing,  The  Johnstones  and  Harpoon 
Dodger.  Everyone  attending  the 
concert  will  have  a chance  to  sign  up 
for  the  film.  “We  have  a ridiculous 
number  of  parts  for  extras,”  he  says. 

Those  interested  in  signing  up 
bat  unable  to  «fre7Ki  the  May  M 
event  can  contact  Gofton  at  341- 
0870  or  ceycil@lyimvander.com. 


What’s  That  Six-Legged  Critter? 

Entomologist  expects  new  book  will  be  key  tool  for  coming  swarms  of  insect  lovers 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

CALL  IT  AN  “insect  collection 
between  covers.”  More  than 
that,  Prof.  Steve  Marshall, 
Environmental  Biology,  expects  his 
new  700-page  guide  to  the  six-legged 
creatures  of  eastern  North  America 
will  become  an  indispensable 
reference  tool  for  what  he  sees  as  a 
growing  wave  of  two-legged 
backyard  naturalists. 

Move  over,  birders.  Insect  enthu- 
siasts are  on  your  tails.  Or  so  says 
Marshall,  whose  new  volume,  called 
Insects:  Their  Natural  History  and  Di- 
versity, arrived  on  bookstore  shelves 
in  April. 

As  an  entomologist  at  U of  G 
since  1982,  Marshall  has  logged 
enough  hours  hunting  down  bugs  to 
know  he’s  not  alone  in  the  field  any- 
more. 


“I  see  a shift  in  the  naturalist 
community  from  birds  to  butterflies 
and  dragonflies,  and  an  absolute 
boom  of  interest  in  other  natural- 
ist-friendly insects,”  he  says,  refer- 
ring to  growing  numbers  of  amateur 
naturalists  toting  not  the  butterfly 
nets  and  alcohol-filled  vials  of  their 
Victorian  forebears  but  the  digital 
cameras  of  the  electronic  age. 

And  far  from  snapping  only  the 
most  flashy  and  colourful  insects, 
more  of  those  collectors  are  turning 
over  stones  and  logs  to  add  many  of 
the  other  thousands  of  species  of 
six-legged  critters  out  there  from 
stink  bugs  to  flies  to  their  photo- 
graphic collections.  “Every  naturalist 
I know  is  out  there  snapping  digital 
images.” 

Enter  Marshall’s  new  volume,  the 
first  species-level  guide  to  a vast  ar- 


ray of  insects  beyond  the  standards 
of  butterflies  and  dragonflies.  He 
agrees  that  its  weight  and  fiiU-size 
format  will  deter  most  readers  from 
lugging  the  book  into  the  field.  But 
he  expects  it’ll  be  used  much  as  he 
and  other  scientists  employ  the 
two-million-specimen  U of  G insect 
collection  housed  in  his  Bovey 
Building  lab. 

By  consulting  more  than  28  pic- 
ture keys  with  hundreds  of  illustra- 
tions, readers  will  be  guided  to  the 
most  likely  candidates  among  the 
book’s  4,000  colour  photos  display- 
ing insects’  typical  behaviours  and 
key  characteristics. 

Compare  your  digital  image  to 
the  picture  in  the  book  and  you  can 
tick  off  another  of  the  roughly  4,000 
most  commonly  encountered  in- 
sects in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Marshall’s  book  includes  insects 
found  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  north  of  Georgia,  including  the 
six  provinces  east  of  Mamtoba.  That 
area  is  home  to  an  estimated  1 00,000 
insect  species,  including  about 
25,000  in  eastern  Canada  alone.  That 
number  also  includes  related  terres- 
trial arthropods  — spiders,  mites, 
millipedes  — which  are  covered  in 
the  book. 

Most  of  those  species  are  obscure 


or  supremely  difficult  to  identify  un- 
less you’re  an  entomologist  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  signaUire 
identifying  genitalia,  he  says. 

“There’s  a photograph  of  almost 
every  family  any  naturalist  vrill  ever 
see,  as  well  as  many  genera  encoun- 
tered in  northeastern  North  America 
and  a significant  number  of  com- 
mon and  conspicuous  species.  It’s  al- 
most like  an  insect  collection 
between  covers.” 

He  adds  that  the  book  will  also  al- 
low readers  anywhere  in  the  conti- 
nent to  identify  most  insect  families. 
“For  the  naturalist-accessible  in- 
sects, it’s  pretty  comprehensive.” 

The  book  includes  the  first 
known  photos  of  some  insect  species 
to  be  published  anywhere,  such  as  a 
species  of  bee  fly  that  lays  its  eggs  in 
bee  wasp  nests. 

"A  significant  proportion  of  the 
images  are  the  first  published  photos 
of  the  species  or  genera  and,  in  some 
cases,  even  the  families.  The  bee  fly  is 
one  of  several  species  discovered  for 
the  first  time  in  Canada  in  the  course 
of  this  project.” 

The  book  credits  many  Guelph 
students,  graduates  and  colleagues 
for  their  role  in  illustration  and  de- 
sign of  the  picture  keys.  Many  were 
based  on  drawings  for  earlier  course 


manuals  done  by  Ian  Smith,  scien- 
tific illustrator  in  the  College  of  Bio- 
logical Science,  and  fine  art  student 
Monika  Musial.  (Other  figures  were 
drawn  by  Marshall  and  Christine 
Schisler,  an  instructor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Molecular  and  Cellular  Biol- 
ogy-) 

The  book  publisher  hired  current 
undergraduate  Dave  Cheung  to  help 
design  the  identification  keys.  Other 
contributors  include  Matthias  Buck, 
curator  of  the  insect  collection,  and 
Steven  Paiero,  a 2004  M.Sc.  graduate 
of  Guelph. 

Marshall,  whose  research  focuses 
on  phylogenetic  systematics  of  fly 
families,  says  the  book  began  as  an 
after-hours  sideline  that  became  a 
central  pursuit. 

"Although  many  new  discoveries 
were  made  while  writing  the  book,  I 
initiated  this  project  to  provide 
something  badly  needed  by  natural- 
ists and  students,  and  I never  really 
thought  of  it  as  part  of  my  research 
program.” 

He’d  like  to  write  a companion 
volume  for  western  North  America 
and  has  much  of  the  material  in  hand 
for  a book  on  the  insects  of  Central 
America,  where  he  has  worked  on  a 
major  biodiversity  project  in  Costa 
Rica  funded  by  the  World  Bank. 
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It’s  All  About  Birds 

Conference  to  explore  wild,  domestic  bird  issues 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

Biro  experts  from  tlie 
Toronto  Zoo,  the  Owl 
Foundation  and  the  Ontano 
Veterinary  College  will  talk  about 
wild  and  domestic  bird  issues  at  the 
"All  About  Birds"  conference  May  6 
from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  the  OVC 
Lifetime  Learning  Centre. 

Organized  by  U of  G’s  Wildlife 
Education  and  Environmental  Pro- 
grams (WEEP),  the  event  will  ex- 
plore topics  ranging  from  avian  flu 
to  breeding  behaviours  of  pet  birds. 
In  addition,  a dozen  vendors  will 
have  information  and  merchandise 
available  for  pel  bird  ovmers  and 
wild  bird  lovers. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  afraid  of 
birds  right  now  because  of  miscon- 
ceptions about  the  avian  flu,  so  we 
felt  it  was  really  important  to  edu- 
cate pet  bird  owners,  wild  bird  en- 
thusiasts and  the  general  public,” 
says  Natalie  Lemieux,  a teaching  lab 
technician  in  the  Department  of 
Pathobiology  who’s  tlie  WEEP  pro- 
gram co-ordinator  and  the  confer- 
ence director. 

Speakers  include  Prof.  Bruce 
Hunter,  Pathobiology,  who  will 
present  “Truth  and  Tales  About  the 
Avian  Flu,”  He  vdll  provide  an  up- 
date on  the  global  avian  influenza 
situation,  discuss  the  possible  role  of 
wild  birds  in  disseminating  the  virus 
and  review  some  of  the  ways  govern- 
ments and  industry  are  preparing 
for  hird  flu, 

"The  media  hype  around  the  bird 
flu  and  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion predictions  of  a global  flu  pan- 
demic has  caused  concern  and 
uncertainty  among  pet  bird  owners 
and  wild  bird  enthusiasts,”  he  says. 

Other  speakers  in  the  vrild  bird 
section  of  the  conference  include  Bill 
Rapley,  director  of  conservation  for 
the  Toronto  Zoo,  and  Kay  McKeever 


of  the  Owl  Foundation.  Rapley  will 
discuss  the  changing  role  of  zoos  as 
major  educational  facilities  and 
partners  in  conservation.  McKeever, 
a world  expert  on  North  American 
owls  and  owl  behaviour,  will  explain 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  working 
with  North  American  owls. 

Sessions  of  interest  to  pet  bird 
owners  and  wild  bird  endiusiasts  in- 
clude hands-on  practice  in  clipping 
wings,  trimming  nails,  safely  hold- 
ing birds  and  basic  medical  care. 
Pathobiology  professor  Dale  Smith 
will  explain  why  and  bow  to  do  an 
avian  post-mortem.  Margaret 
Mostert,  a nursery  manager  from 
Mostert  Aviaries,  will  discuss  how  to 
hand-raise  a bird  from  hatchling  to 
fledging. 

OVC  staff  veterinarian  Michael 
Taylor  and  Hunter  will  talk  about 
the  breeding  behaviours  and  physi- 
ology of  pet  birds. 

The  conference  is  a fundraiser  to 
support  avian  disease  research  and 
wildlife  education.  Money  raised 
will  help  fund  OVC  research  on 
proventricular  dilatation  disease 
(PDD)  and  help  hire  a summer  stu- 
dent for  WEEP,  which  educates  the 
public  through  school  and  commu- 
nity group  presentations. 

“PDD  is  so  devastating  when  it 
comes  to  pet  birds,  but  there  isn’t 
enough  fiinding  out  there  to  support 
finding  a cure  for  it,”  says  Lemieux. 

Cost  of  the  conference  is  $60  gen- 
eral, $25  for  students,  for  the  full  day 
or  $35  and  $15  for  a half-day.  Mem- 
bers of  the  public  can  pay  $5  per  per- 
son or  $8  per  family  to  browse 
through  the  vendors’  booths  from  9 
a.m.  to  6 p.m.  or  visit  with  a variety 
of  parrots  and  wild  birds  from  3 to  6 
p.m. 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.ali-about-birds.ca  or  call 
Lemieux  at  Ext.  54670. 


Arts  Dean  Named 

Continued  from  page  1 


Department  of  Modern  Languages 
and  Cultural  Studies  in  1998. 

He  was  also  elected  chair  of  the 
Chairs’  Council  (representing  65  de- 
partments) and  is  known  for  his  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  liberal  arts, 
including  their  contribution  to  so- 
cial and  economic  capital.  Previ- 
ously. he  was  an  assistant  professor 
at  Mount  Allison  University  in  New 
Brunswick. 

Bruce’s  teaching  and  research  ex- 
pertise lies  in  19th-century  French 
literature,  literary  theory  and  cul- 
tural studies  and,  most  recently,  the 
interrelationship  of  different  forms 
of  knowledge  and  modes  of  discov- 
ery and  their  representations,  specif- 
ically science  and  literature. 

He  has  published  numerous  re- 
views, book  chapters,  journal  arti- 
cles, papers  and  translations.  His 
current  research  includes  a mono- 
graph on  Jules  Vallis,  work  on  Jules 
Verne  and  Max  Nordau,  and  a col- 
laborative book  project  with  a col- 


league at  the  University  of  Waterloo 
on  the  impact  of  science  on  French 
cultural  production. 

"I  am  very  pleased  that  this  op- 
portunity has  arisen  to  become  part 
of  the  University  of  Guelph  and  the 
College  of  Arts,”  says  Bruce.  “Both 
the  University  and  the  college  have 
earned  well-deserved  national  repu- 
tations for  high  quality.  My  recent 
campus  visits  certainly  confirmed 
this  for  me.  The  new  challenge  is  an 
exciting  one,  and  I look  forward  to 
working  closely  with  my  many  new 
colleagues  to  realize  and  enhance  the 
goals  of  the  College  of  Arts.” 

Bruce  holds  a bachelor’s  degree 
in  French  and  German  from  the 
University  of  Alberta  and  a master’s 
degree  in  French  from  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity. He  spent  three  years  teach- 
ing English  and  French  in  private 
language  schools  in  France  and  Ger- 
many before  returning  to  Canada  to 
earn  a PhD  in  French  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  wilt  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be 
held  in  June  for  a $50  gift  certificate  donated  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who  submits  the  right  answer 
by  May  5 at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to  r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext. 
56039.  The  following  people  correctly  identified  the  April  19  photo  as  an  exterior  portion  of  the  science 
complex:  John  VanManen,  Steve  Gazzola,  Cindy  Wells,  Alireza  Omumi  and  Hakimeh  Mohammad!. 

PHOTO  BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


EquiMania!  Hits  the  Road 

Equine  Guelph’s  travelling  education  centre  to  bring  information,  resources 
about  horses  to  children,  young  teens  across  southern  Ontario  this  summer 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Gidoy-up.  Young  horse  lovers 
around  southern  Ontario  will 
get  a chance  this  summer  to  learn 
about  their  favourite  animal 
through  an  educational  road  show 
run  by  Equine  Guelph. 

The  EquiMania!  travelling  edu- 
cation centre  will  bring  information 
and  resources  about  horses  to  chil- 
dren and  young  teens  at  the 
Schomberg  Fair  May  27,  Woodbine 
Racetrack  in  Toronto  weekends 
through  July  and  August  and  Grand 
River  Raceway  Aug.  7. 

"We  want  to  promote  horse 
health  and  safety  in  a fun,  interactive 
and  educational  way,”  says  Susan 
Raymond,  communications  and 
program  officer  with  Equine 
Guelph. 

Begun  last  year,  the  show  consists 
of  posters,  demonstrations,  activities 
and  other  interactive  learning  mate- 
rials, including  a life-size  horse  skel- 
eton, all  designed  to  teach  kids  aged 
eight  to  16  about  horses.  Visitors  can 


learn  about  horse  diets,  grooming, 
behaviour,  anatomy  and  horse 
trivia. 

A new  centrepiece  this  year  is 
SeeMore,  a full-size  fibreglass  model 
of  a horse  painted  to  display  the  ani- 
mal’s muscles,  organs  and  bones. 
Designed  and  painted  in  2005  by 
Ruth  Benns — a U of  G fine  art  grad- 
uate who  also  helped  create 
FunnyBones,  the  EquiMania!  mas- 
cot — the  model  was  unveiled  at  last 
year’s  Royal  Agricultural  Winter 
Fair  in  Toronto.  (Mounted  on  a 
wheeled  platform,  SeeMore  travels 
inside  a real  horse  trailer.) 

The  road  show  is  one  of  three 
components  of  Equine  Guelph’s 
youth  education  program.  There’s 
also  an  aimual  quiz  challenge  testing 
youngsters  on  their  horse  smarts, 
which  was  held  for  the  second  year 
this  March  at  the  Can-Am  Equine 
Emporium  in  London,  the  largest 
equine  education  and  trade  show 
event  in  Ontario. 

The  third  component  is  a website 
(www.EquiMania.ca)  that  takes  us- 


ers into  a virtual  barn  to  complete 
numerous  online  activities. 

Beyond  this  entry-level  program, 
Equine  Guelph  provides  industry 
skills  through  a certificate  program 
for  existing  or  prospective  horse 
grooms. 

In  addition,  about  700  students 
worldwide  have  enrolled  in  the 
equine  science  certificate  program 
offered  online  through  the  Office  of 
Open  Learning  for  industry  workers 
and  hobbyists. 

Equine  Guelph  was  launched  in 
2003  as  a partnership  between  U of  G 
and  the  horse-racing  and  non-racing 
industry. 

“We’re  the  meeting  place  for 
both  the  University  and  industry  to 
provide  communication  and  educa- 
tion,” says  Raymond. 

A Guelph  zoology  graduate,  she 
is  completing  a PhD  in  animal  and 
poultry  science  on  air  quality  and 
horse-housing  practices  intended  to 
help  owners  improve  housing  con- 
ditions and  prevent  and  treat  respi- 
ratory problems. 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 

established  1996 


Preparing 

Tomorrow’s 

leaders 


Suffolk  St. 


• Full  & Half  Day  Programs  For  2 1/2  To  6 Yrs 

• Government  Licensed 

• Qualified  Montessori  Teachers  ; 

• After  School  Program  To  6pm 
■ Reading,  Writing,  Math  & Life  Skills 

• French,  Music,  Art  & Physical  Education 

• Small  Class  Sizes 

• Tours  Welcome  fClOA 

68  SuHolk  street  West,  \ 3 l”D0/0 

Guelph  N1H  2J2  www.montessori-school.ca 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


1935  Doherty  upright  piano  with 
walnut  bench,  excellent  condition, 
Joanne,  837-1069  after  5 p.m. 


Peg  Perego  baby  stroller,  navy,  excel- 
lent condition,  821-2524  or 
wdickins@uoguelph.ca. 


1996  Geo  Tracker  soft  top,  198,000 
km,  best  offer,  Susan,  Ext.  54878  or 
519-338-3653. 


White  Kenmore  stove,  good  condi- 
tion; woman’s  skates,  size  8;  boy’s 
skates,  size  5/6;  Elemant  Bam  skate- 
board with  Grind  King  Trucks;  col- 
our Gameboy  with  games  and  case, 
821-7069  or  barb@pr.uoguelph.ca. 


Dcea  single  loft-style  bed  and  desk 
set;  leather  couch  and  loveseat, 
excellent  condition;  men’s  26-inch 
and  youth’s  24-inch  mountain  bicy- 
cles, 837-3809. 


Newly  refinished  solid  oak  dining- 
room set,  oval  table  with  two  leaves, 
sue  re-covered  chairs,  hutch  and  buf- 
fet, 824-8741  or  jscheuer@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Membership  shares  in  Ignatius 
Organic  Farm  CSA,  regular  and 
half-shares  for  20  weeks  of  fresh, 
local  organic  produce,  824-1250, 
Ext.  245,  or  wv/w.ignatiusguelph. 
ca/csa.htmi. 


Above-ground  pool,  15-foot  diame- 
ter, includes  pump,  sand  filter,  gas 
heater  and  saline  disinfection  sys- 
tem, needs  new  liner,  four  years  old, 
excellent  condition,  Ext.  52441  or 
iheathco@uoguelph.ca. 


Four-bedroom,  two-storey  home  in 
east  end,  1,800  square  feet,  two 


baths,  large  kitchen,  gas  fireplace, 
central  air  and  vac,  main- floor  laun- 
dry, finished  rec  room,  double 
garage,  close  to  bus  stop,  schools  and 
campus,  Nancy,  Ext.  52891  or 
ngrieve@uoguelph.ca. 


Little  Folks  crib,  excellent  condition; 
Angel  baby  monitor  system;  wooden 
student  desk  with  three  large  draw- 
ers, Ext.  58636  or  836-8617. 


1989  Pontiac  Sunbird  SE  two-door 
coupe,  automatic,  sunroof,  power, 
cruise,  AM/FM  stereo/cassette, 

62,000  km,  excellent  condition,  reli- 
able, original  owner,  leave  message 
at  821-1583  or  jdrenters@hrs. 

uoguelph.ca. 


Wall  unit  with  doors  and  shelving; 
17-cubic-foot  white  GE  refrigerator, 
large  metal  office  desk;  chair  on  cast- 
ers; chrome  pedestal  table,  36  inches 
round,  drop  leaves;  four  wooden 
chairs;  end  table  with  enclosed  stor- 
age; two  speaker  sets,  Ext.  53561  or 
821-5412. 


FOR  RENT 


Two-bedroom  heritage  stone  cot- 
tage in  Fergus,  2,100  square  feet, 
master  ensuite,  gas  fireplace,  two 
sunrooms,  appliances  included, 
non-smoker,  no  pets,  available  now, 
$1,100  a month  plus  utilities,  824- 
5478. 


Three-bedroom  lakefront  cottage  in 
Tobermory,  856-4786  after  6 p.m. 


Two-bedroom  newly  renovated 
basement  apartment  in  quiet  neigh- 
bourhood, fridge,  stove,  washer/ 
dryer,  AC,  parking  for  two  vehicles, 
available  immediately,  $850  a month 
negotiable,  John,  416-453-2712  or 
johnveit@sympatico.ca. 


Spacious  one-bedroom  apartment 
on  edge  of  conservation  area,  dish- 
washer, washer/ dryer,  walk-out  back 
patio  and  yard,  fireplace,  parking, 
close  to  Speed  River  and  Hanlon 
Expressway,  non-smokers,  $650  a 
month  plus  utilities,  763-5280. 


Four-bedroom  house  in  south  end, 
2,200  square  feet,  five  new  appli- 
ances, central  air,  main-floor  laun- 
dry, close  to  bus  route,  non-smoker, 
no  pets,  lease  preferred,  references 
required,  available  now,  $1,800  a 
month  plus  utilities;  two-bedroom 
apartment  in  south  end,  walk-out 
basement,  separate  entrance,  laun- 
dry, appliances,  gas  fireplace,  non- 
smoker,  no  pets,  references,  avail- 
able now,  $925  a month  plus  utili- 
ties, 822-2917. 


Two-bedroora  cottage  in 
Southampton,  sleeps  six,  two  baths, 
gas  fireplace,  private  treed  lot,  close 
to  lake,  river,  downtovm  and  golf 
course.  Melody,  836-6264  or  m. 
wren@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


Three-bedroom  furnished  house 
close  to  campus,  laundry,  deck,  spa- 
cious yard,  available  to  Aug.  31, 
$1,000  a month  inclusive,  Sara,  824- 
0571. 


LOST 


A four-panel  display  that’s  tided 
“Enviiopig  Low.-Phosphorus 

Manure"  has  gone  missing.  If  you 
know  where  it  is,  send  e-mail  to 
lparr@uoguelph.ca. 


WANTED 


Reasonably  priced  used  microscope 
and  haemacytometer  in  good  condi- 
tion, James,  836-8510  or 
tygertygers@rogers.com. 


Cabinet  Maker 

Fine  Furniture  • Antique  Restoration 


Guelph,  Ontario 

519-766-9093 


Host  Families  Wanted!! 

Red  Leaf  Student  Programs  needs  host 
families  for  students  coming  ^om  Spain  and 
France  for  July  or  August.  These  exceptional 
students  attend  morning  classes  at  the  University  with 
group  activities  every  afternoon  to  improve  their 
English.  So  why  not  give  me  a call  if  you  have  a little 
space  in  your  home  and  in  your  heart  for  4 short  weeks  this  summer? 
Compensation  and  orientation  are  provided  to  families. 
For  information,  call  Melissa  at  519-787-2804. 

FOR  REAT 

New  Brunswick 
Ocean-Front  Cottage  & House 

Private  retreat,  beaches,  cliffs,  sleeps  4 to  7 people. 
Close  to  P.E.I.  Bridge.  Available  May  to  October 
from  S475  per  week. 

CaU  Robert  at  705-944-5997 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 


Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


W' 

GOURMiT  MARKIT 

Fraib  From  Our  KKctMU . . . 

Ready-Made  Take-Out  Suppers 

• Vefetarian  UMgna 

• Cbickan  Cacclatora 

• Oranga  Cuiry  Chickan  Phyllo  Rolls 
• VagatablotiChaasaStuffMiPotataas 

•Vmst  foot  jots  gourmtt" 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortrlght  Just  off  the  Hanlon 


Mon.-WK).  9-7 
Thur».-Ff1.  9-8 
Sat.  0-8 
Sun.  Closed 


Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


III 


■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

8 Musikgaiten 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field 'Drips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 

Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
1/2  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  8c  Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Honrs  Available 
Downtown  Guelph 

151  Waterloo  Ave. 

Guelph,  ON 

836-3810 


www.gudplimonlcssori.toin 


"Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future" 

Dr  Maria  ManUauri 


GUELPH 


(est.  1978) 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  leads  a work- 
shop on  summer  forest  birds  May  26 
from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $50. 
The  deadline  for  registration  and 
payment  is  May  12.  To  register,  call 
Ext.  52358. 


“Bird  Sounds”  is  the  theme  of  a 
workshop  with  Richard  TofQemire 
June  2 from  7:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost 
is  $55.  Registration  and  payment  are 
due  May  19. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
hosts  an  opening  reception  for  the 
exhibition  “Holly  Ward:  The  Relay” 
May  4 at  7 p.m. 


The  art  centre’s  brown  bag  lunch 
series  presents  Guelph  cartoonist 
Seth  discussing  “Brief  Stories  About 
Cartooning"  May  16  at  noon. 


CONFERENCE 


“Amazing  Possibilities:  Leading 

Practices  in  City  Building  for  the 
Future,"  a conference  on  livable 
communities,  runs  May  5 from 
noon  to  4:30  p.m.  in  Rozanski  Hall. 
It  is  hosted  by  the  School  of  Environ- 
mental Design  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment, the  Guelph  Civic  League  and 
^ Alternatives  JoumaL  For  more  infor- 
mation, visit  the  website  www. 
guelphcivicleague.ca. 


LECTURES 


M.W.A.  Verstegen  of  the  University 
of  Wageningen  in  the  Netherlands 
will  present  the  2006  George  Raithby 
Memorial  Lecture  May  16  at  4:30 
p.m.  inOVC  1713.  A world  leader  in 
animal  science,  Verstegen  will  dis- 
cuss “The  Role  of  Animal  Scientists 
in  Society.” 


The  Guelph-Waterloo  Centre  for 
Graduate  Work  in  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  presents  the  2006 
Pfizer  Synthetic  Organic  Lecture- 
ship May  17  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  105.  Scott  Denmark 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
will  discuss  "Activating  Adds  With 
Bases:  Theory  and  Applications.  An 
Homage  to  G.N.  Lewis.” 


NOTICE 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  a 
12-session  class  in  relaxation  and 
stress  management  skills  training 
beginning  May  16.  It  meets  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays  at  8 p.m.  in  UC 
335.  A five-session  better  sleep  pro- 
gram begins  May  24,  running 
Wednesdays  at  7:30  p.m.  in  UC  332. 
For  more  information,  visit  www. 
uoguelph.ca/~ksomers  or  leave  a 
message  at  Ext.  52662. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


U of  G’s  2006  Teaching  and  Learn- 
ing Irmovations  Conference,  focus- 
ing on  “Pedagogies  That  Challenge,” 
runs  May  16.  Details  and  registra- 
tion are  available  at  www.tss. 
uoguelph.ca.  If  you  have  questions, 
call  Peter  Wolf  at  Ext.  52468. 


Teaching  Support  Services  hosts 
“Freeing  Your  Voice,”  a workshop 
for  instrucTors  wanting  to  enhance 
the  quality  and  command  of  their 
speech.  May  9.  On  May  10,  TSS  pres- 
ents “Women  in  Academe,”  an 
opportunity  for  informal  conversa- 
tion about  issues  female  academics 
commonly  face.  Register  at  www.tss. 
uoguelph.ca.  If  you  have  questions, 
call  Mary  Naim  at  Ext.  53571. 


Training  and  support  for  instructors 
using  WebCT  will  be  available 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer. 


For  beginners,  training  sessions  are 
offered  May  9 and  June  1, 13  and  27. 
For  experienced  users  who  vdll  be 
migrating  current  online  courses  to 
WebCT  6,  workshops  run  May  17 
and  June  6 and  21.  Register  at 
www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  Call  Mary 
Naim  at  Ext.  53571  for  information. 


WebCT  drop-in  clinics  will  continue 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  run- 
ning Wednesdays  from  1 to  4 p.m.  in 
McLaughlin  200A.  Direct  inquiries 
to  Richard  Gorrie  at  Ext.  53731. 


The  third  annual  TSS  Course 
re/Design  Institute  May  23  to  26  is 
an  intensive  four-day  program  for 
instructors  who  are  designing, 
enhancing  or  completely  revamping 
a course.  Enrolment  is  limited. 
Apply  at  wvw.tss.uoguelph.ca.  Call 
Trevor  Holmes  at  Ext.  52963  for 
information. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Anthony 
RuUo,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  is  May  5 
at  2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  337.  The  thesis 
is  “The  Complete  Structural  Charac- 
terization of  the  0-Chain  Poly- 
saccharide From  Actinobacillus  suts 
Serotype  02/K2.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Mario  Monteiro. 


The  final  examination  of  Candace 
Stewart,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  is  May  11  at  9 a.m.  in  Ani- 
mal Science  and  Nutrition  306.  The 
thesis  is  “Presence  of  RNA  Interfer- 
ence (RNA)  in  Fetal  Porcine 
Fibroblast  Cells.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Serguei  Golovan. 


The  final  examination  of  MFA  can- 
didate Kerri  Reid,  Fine  Art  and 
Music,  is  May  16  at  1 p.m.  in  Zavitz 


Gallery.  The  thesis  is  “Long  Shots.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Suzy  Lake. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Nidham  Jamalludeen,  Patho- 
biology,  is  May  16  at  1:30  p.m.  in 
Pathobiology  101.  The  thesis  is 
“Phages  Against  Porcine  Post- 
Weaning  Diarrhea  due  to  0149  E. 
co/».”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Carlton 
Gyles. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Guelph  Concert  Band  and  the 
big  band  Swing  Station  present  a 
gala  fundraising  evening  called 
“Radio  Days”  May  13  at  6 p.m.  at  the 
Italian  Canadian  Club.  The  evening 
will  feature  vocalist  John  Medina 
and  the  barbershop  quartet  Area 
Code  519.  Reservations  are  required 
by  May  7.  For  ticket  information, 
call  763-3000. 


The  College  Women’s  Club  holds  its 
annual  general  meeting  and  spring 
luncheon  May  9 at  12:30  p.m.  at  the 
Cutten  Club.  For  tickets,  call  Jean 
Hume  at  837-3895. 


As  part  of  Sexual  Assault  Awareness 
Month,  Guelph-Wellington  Wo- 
men in  Crisis  presents  sessions  on 
helping  a friend  who’s  been  sexually 
assaulted  May  4,  criminal  harass- 
ment May  18  and  acquaintance  sex- 
ual assault  May  25.  They  run  from  1 
to  4 p.m.  For  more  information  or  to 
register,  call  823-5806. 


The  Waterloo-Wellington  Wild- 
flower  Society  is  hosting  a Mother’s 
Day  wildflower  walk  May  14,  leaving 
at  2 p.m.  from  the  Hanlon  Creek 
Park  parking  lot  on  Kortright  Road. 


Kidsfest,  the  Guelph  Youth  Music 
Centre’s  aimual  open  house,  runs 
May  13  from  noon  to  3 p.m. 


The  Guelph  Civic  League  is  hosting 
an  Irish  ceilidh  May  5 at  Creelman 
Hall.  Doors  open  at  7 p.m.  For  more 
information,  visit  the  website  wvnv. 
guelphcivicleague.ca. 


McCrae  House  hosts  its  annual 
“Poppy  Push  ” May  6 from  8:30  a.m. 
to  1 p.m.  The  exhibit  “Where  Pop- 
pies Grow:  The  Story  of  the  Flower 
of  Remembrance”  opens  at  11  a.m. 


The  Elora  Festival  Singers  present 
“Serenade  to  Music”  May  13  at  8 
p.m.  at  St.  John’s  Church  in  Elora. 
The  program  will  include  works  by 
Vaughan  Williams,  Benjamin 
Britten  and  Hubert  Parry.  For  ticket 
information,  call  846-5947  or  visit 
elorafestival.com. 


The  Kitchener-Waterloo  Humanist 
Movement  hosts  the  2006  Non-Vio- 
lence Festival  May  13  from  noon  to 
1 1 p.m.  at  Waterloo  Park.  For  infor- 
mation, visit  www.nonviolencefesti- 
val.com. 


Any  parents  interested  in  seeing  a 
class  developed  in  Guelph  to  teach 
the  basics  of  Mandarin  to  children 
and  possibly  their  families  are 
invited  to  contact  Cathy  Chapman 
at  821-7512  or  mcathychapman@ 
rogers.com. 


The  Guelph  Food  Bank  is  holding 
garage  sales  and  silent  auctions  May 
12,  13,  26  and  27  from  8 a.m.  to  6 
p.m.  at  100  Crimea  St. 


The  Elora  Festival  hosts  its  annual 
book  sale  May  6 and  7 from  9:30 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  the  Elora  Curling 
Club. 


The  Guelph  Guild  of  Storytellers 
presents  storytelling  at  the  Boat- 
house May  10  at  8 p.m. 


Something  to  Crow  About 

OVC  prof  gets  plenty  of  media  play  over  her  PhD  research  on  sex  and  roosters 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

PROF.  Suzanne  Millman,  Population 
Medicine,  never  imagined  that  she’d  be 
talking  about  her  PhD  topic  with  the  national 
media.  In  fact,  there  was  a time  when  she  was 
afraid  she  wouldn’t  be  able  to  discuss  it  with 
anyone. 

“I  remember  back  when  I was  deciding 
whether  to  do  this  subject,  I kept  thinking:  Til 
never  feel  comfortable  talking  about  sex  and 
roosters,’”  she  says. 

But  lately  it  seems  that  sex  and  roosters  is 
what  Millman  has  been  talking  about  most. 
Maybe  it’s  because  she’s  had  some  time  to  get 
used  to  her  subject  matter.  It’s  been  six  years 
since  she  defended  her  dissertation  on  the 
changing  mating  habits  of  poultry. 

She  looked  at  why  some  breeds  of  roosters 
were  abandoning  traditional  “courting”  habits 
and  becoming  more  sexually  aggressive,  a 
change  that  was  leaving  some  hens  hurt  and 
troubling  animal  behaviourists  and  the  poultry 


industry.  “I  was  trying  to  find  out  what  was 
going  wrong,”  she  says. 

Millman  determined  that  genetics  — 
breeding  to  get  roosters  with  large,  meatier 
breasts — was  probably  to  blame.  The  research 
was  met  with  great  interest  by  many  people  in 
the  animal  behaviour  and  animal  welfare 
world,  but  it  didn’t  catch  the  attention  of  the 
mainstream  media  until  recently. 

It  started  in  March  when  Maclean’s  maga- 
zine ran  a photo  of  Millman  holding  a rooster 
to  accompany  an  article  on  animal  welfare  re- 
search. The  photo  was  taken  when  she  was  a 
doctoral  student  at  Guelph  working  with  re- 
nowned animal  welfare  professor  Ian  Duncan. 

"Poultry  wasn’t  even  my  area  of  expertise,” 
Millman  says,  explaining  that  her  specialty  at 
the  time  was  swine.  But  when  funding  for  a pig 
project  fell  through,  Duncan  approached  her 
about  finishing  a study  on  sex  and  roosters.  Af- 
ter some  initial  hesitation,  she  agreed.  “It  was 
the  luck  of  the  draw  that  I ended  up  getting  a 
great  research  subject.” 


After  finishing  her  doctorate,  Millman 
went  to  work  for  the  Humane  Society  in  Wash- 
ington for  seven  years  before  returning  to 
Guelph.  A member  of  U of  G’s  Animal  Behav- 
iour and  Welfere  Research  Group,  she  studies 
fundamental  questions  about  how  injury  and 
illness  affect  behavioral  needs  and  social  dy- 
namics of  domesticated  animals,  and  how  to 
assess  and  improve  the  wel^e  of  livestock  and 
horses. 

Sex  and  roosters  was  on  the  back  burner, 
but  when  Maclean’s  ran  that  photo,  it  caught 
the  attention  of  a Canadian  Press  writer,  who 
got  in  touch  with  her.  He  wrote  an  article  that 
was  published  around  the  country,  including 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail,  National  Post  and  Van- 
couver Sun.  That  led  to  Millman  doing  inter- 
views with  local  and  national  radio  programs, 
including  CBC’s  As  It  Happens. 

“People  have  been  taking  some  pretty 
funny  angles  on  the  story,  talking  about  aggres- 
sive males  with  big  breasts,"  she  laughs. 

Although  she  has  turned  her  research  atten- 


tion to  horses  and  once  again  to  swine,  U of  G 
research  on  sex  and  roosters  is  continuing. 
Colleen  Doherty,  a graduate  student  in  the  De- 
partment of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  is 
taking  Miliman’s  work  one  step  further.  For 
her  master’s  thesis,  which  she  just  defended, 
Doherty  looked  at  whether  roosters  who  live 
with  hens  can  learn  to  get  along  better  with  the 
opposite  sex.  Although  she  saw  some  improve- 
ment, the  roosters  continued  to  be  aggressive, 
especially  the  larger  ones. 

Millman  still  believes  breeding  is  the  cause 
and  speculates  that  roosters  with  large  breasts 
are  less  agile,  which  hampers  their  ability  to 
court  females.  Courting  can  include  pecking 
the  ground,  food  calls,  kicking  up  shavings  and 
even  “waltzing”  around.  She  says  larger  roost- 
ers may  be  more  clumsy  and  unable  to  perform 
some  of  these  manoeuvres,  which  are  typically 
used  to  coax  a hen  into  submission. 

"Considering  that  I once  worried  I’d  never 
be  able  to  talk  about  any  of  this  out  loud.  I’ve 
come  a long  way,"  she  says. 
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Six  Faculty,  Staff, 
Grads  Are  Women 
of  Distinction 

YMCA-YWCA  awards  recognize  women’s  achievements 


SIX  MEMBERS  of  the  U of  G 
community  have  been  named 
recipients  of  the  YMCA- YWCA’s 
2006  Women  of  Distinction  Awards. 

Forty-six  women  were  nomi- 
nated for  their  achievements  in  eight 
categories;  arts  and  culture;  busi- 
ness, labour,  the  professions  and  en- 
trepreneurs; education,  training  and 
development;  public  service;  sci- 
ence, technology  and  research;  vol- 
untary community  service;  wellness 
and  health;  and  yoxmg  woman  of 
distinction.  In  addition,  four 
women  were  honoured  for  lifetime 
achievement. 

Virginia  Gray,  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Open  Learning,  received  a 
lifetime  achievement  award  in  edu- 
cation and  training.  Gray’s  career  in 
education  spans  more  than  35  years, 
and  under  her  leadership.  Open 
Learning’s  offerings  have  grown 
from  55  to  208  degree  courses,  and 
enrolment  in  distance  courses  has 
surpassed  17,000,  with  students 
from  more  than  50  countries. 

Another  lifetime  achievement 
award  went  to  Dr.  Margo  Mountjoy, 
a sports  medicine  physician  who 
works  with  U of  G’s  Health  and  Per- 
formance Centre  (HPC).  She  was 
recognized  for  her  voluntary  com- 
munity service  and  for  being  a local, 
national  and  international  advocate 
for  sports  and  fitness. 


HPC  director  Cyndy  McLean  re- 
ceived the  award  for  voluntary  com- 
munity service.  She  is  a national 
ambassador  for  the  Rick  Hansen 
Foundation  and  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  aimual  Wheels  in  Mo- 
tion fundraising  event  to  Guelph.  A 
former  elite-level  athlete  who  be- 
came paraplegic  in  2003  after  falling 
off  a cliff,  McLean  also  volunteers  to 
help  families  who  have  loved  ones 
with  disabilities  and  is  an  outspoken 
advocate  of  the  need  for  education, 
research  and  improved  accessibility. 

The  science  and  technology 
award  went  to  Prof.  Moira  Fergu- 
son, chair  of  the  Department  of  Inte- 
grative Biology.  Ferguson,  who  is 
also  a U of  G graduate,  is  the  first 
woman  to  chair  a department  in  the 
College  of  Biological  Science.  She 
was  recognized  for  her  contribu- 
tions as  a scientist  studying  genetics 
and  evolution,  as  an  educator  and 
for  her  service  to  the  broader 
scientific  community. 

Two  U of  G graduates  were  also 
honoured.  Cathy  MacMillan,  a 1991 
BA  graduate  who  is  owner  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  MacMillan  Mar- 
keting Group,  received  the  award  for 
business,  labour,  the  professions  and 
entrepreneurs.  Public  school  teacher 
Philomena  Bonis,  a 1986  B.Sc.  grad- 
uate, was  recognized  in  the  educa- 
tion and  training  category. 


New  University 
Secretary  Named 


Hodgkinson  to  begin  new  duties  June  1 


VICKI  Hodgkinson,  executive 
assistant  to  the  president,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  new  position 
of  University  secretary,  effective 
June  1.  In  this  position,  she  will  help 
provide  new  opportunities  and  im- 
proved services  for  U of  G related  to 
governance  and  accountability,  says 
president  Alastair  Summerlee,  add- 
ing that  Hodgkinson  was  selected 
foUovnng  a lengthy  external  search. 

"Board  of  Governors  and  Senate 
must  play  a strong  role  in  our  ongo- 
ing advocacy  work,  and  the  Univer- 
sity secretary  will  help  to  ensure  that 
all  our  constituents  are  invited  to  be 
engaged  in  our  advocacy  efforts,”  he 
says. 


The  new  position  was  created  fol- 
lowing a review  of  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  Senate  and  B of  G of- 
fices by  retired  economics  professor 
Ken  Grant.  He  recommended  the 
move  in  light  of  new  governance 
challenges,  particularly  the  require- 
ments related  to  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation and  Protection  of  Privacy 
Act  (FIPPA).  Starting  in  June,  uni- 
versities will  be  under  the  purview  of 
FIPPA. 

As  University  secretary, 
Hodgkinson  will  serve  as  the  free- 
dom of  information  and  privacy 
commissioner,  fulfilling  the  Univer- 

Continued  on  page  10 


In  a Glass  All  His  Own 


Prof.  Brad  Hanna,  Biomedical  Sciences,  created  this  stained-glass  panel  and  four  others  that  have  been 
installed  around  a wood-framed  doorway  at  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College.  See  story  on  page  7. 


‘Chemical  Warfare’  by  Invasive 
Weed  Jeopardizes  Native  Trees 
in  North  America,  Study  Finds 


Garlic  mustard  disrupts  intimate  symbiosis  between  native  species  and  fungi 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

An  invasive  weed  that  grows 
abundantly  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  engaging  in  under- 
ground chemical  warfare,  jeopardiz- 
ing native  trees  by  poisoning  their 
best  allies,  a U of  G researcher  has 
discovered. 

The  finding  by  Prof.  John 
Klironomos,  Integrative  Biology. 
Kristina  Stinson  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  a team  of  other  researchers 
from  Guelph,  the  United  States  and 
Germany  was  published  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  Public  Library  of  Science, 
The  scientists  discovered  that  the 
weed  garhc  mustard  (Alliaria 
petiolata)  releases  chemicals  under 
the  soil  that  are  detrimental  to  the 
fungi  that  native  trees  — including 
the  beloved  Canadian  maple  — de- 
pend on  for  growth  and  survival. 

It’s  the  first  study  to  show  that  in- 
vasive plants  are  hurting  indigenous 
species  by  thwarting  the  ecological 
relationship  between  roots  and  cer- 
tain fungi,  says  Klironomos. 

“This  noxious  weed  is  disrupting 
an  intimate  symbiosis  between  na- 
tive species  and  fungi  that  has  been 
going  on  for  millions  of  years.” 


Garlic  mustard  targets  and  poi- 
sons arbuscular  mycorrhizal  fungi, 
the  main  fungal  allies  of  native  trees 
such  as  maple,  ash  and  other  hard- 
woods. The  fungi  have  long  micro- 
scopic threads  that  create  a 
subterranean  network,  allowing  for 
the  exchange  of  nutrients  with  indig- 
enous trees.  The  ftmgi  rely  on  the 
trees  for  energy,  and  the  trees  rely  on 
the  fungi  for  food. 

Klironomos,  who  holds  a Canada 
Research  Chair  in  Soil  Biology,  no- 
ticed that  some  native  tree  seedlings 
had  declined  in  forests  where  garlic 
mustard  was  present  and  suspected 
that  the  alien  weed  was  the  culprit. 
The  researchere  tested  the  theory  by 
collecting  soil  from  five  Ontario  for- 
ests containing  both  native  hard- 
wood trees  and  garlic  mustard. 

They  planted  seedlings  in  both 
infested  soil  and  garlic  mustard-free 
soil  and  studied  the  young  trees’ 
ability  to  form  relationships  with 
fungi.  The  seedlings  planted  in  in- 
fested soil  grew  at  about  one-tenth 
the  rate  of  the  other  trees  and  had 
fewer  fungal-root  connections. 

The  researchers  conducted  the 
test  numerous  times  to  mimic  differ- 
ent conditions  in  the  wild:  estab- 


lished forests,  open  fields,  roadways, 
ditches,  etc.  Each  time,  they  found 
grovrth  was  stunted  due  to  the  di- 
minished microbial  activity  caused 
by  the  presence  of  garlic  mustard. 

“This  is  affecting  current  and  fu- 
ture generations  of  trees  and  chang- 
ing the  habitat,”  Klironomos  says. 

Mature  forest  systems  are  nor- 
mally highly  resistant  to  invasive 
weeds,  largely  because  of  the 
strength  of  fungi-tree  relationships, 
he  says.  Fungi  are  so  efficient  at  ex- 
tracting nutrients  from  the  soil  that 
weeds  like  garlic  mustard,  which 
don’t  form  symbiotic  partnerships 
with  fungi,  typically  don't  stand  a 
chance. 

But  garlic  mustard’s  guerrilla  tac- 
tics have  allowed  it  to  get  a foothold 
in  some  well-established  forests. 

"There  are  entire  carpets  of  this 
weed  in  some  places,”  Klironomos 
says.  “It  has  found  a way  to  survive 
by  knocking  out  the  competition.” 

The  researchers  next  plan  to  de- 
termine what  chemicals  in  garlic 
mustard  are  killing  the  ftmgi,  how 
these  chemicals  interact  with  other 
soil  microbes,  and  how  plants  and 
fungi  co-exist  with  the  noxious  spe- 
cies in  its  native  European  habitat. 
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• Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 
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■ Musil^arteii 
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■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

• Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
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Extended  Hours  Available 
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We  Sell 
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tel:  519-780-2323 


Tuesday  - Friday 
Saturday 


10AM -5PM 
9AM -4PM 


Open  Mondays  starling  May  1 

We  sell  new  and  used  materials  for  home  renovation  and 
repair,  donated  by  manufaciurcrs,  reioilen  and  homeowners. 

PRICES  50%  - 80%  BELOW  RETAIL 

PUnniog  n renovarion?  RECYCLE  your  unwonted 
materials  by  donating  them  to  the  RcSlorc. 

FREE  PICK-UP  AVAILABLE  FOR  LARGER  ITEMS 
Kitchen  sets  (cabinets,  appliances,  sinks)  particularly  appreciated. 
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from  the  president 

Making  a Difference 
Where  a Difference  Matters 


Editor’s  note:  President  Alastair  Summerlee  welcomes 
comments  on  his  column  at  president@uoguelph.ca. 

I HAVE  OFTEN  SAID  tliat  what  distinguishes  U of  G 
from  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  our 
attitudes  and  values,  our  approach  to  teaching  and 
research,  our  openness  to  differing  opinions,  our 
emphasis  on  leadership  and  the  way  we  work  together 
as  a community. 

Indeed,  these  qualities  are  tlie  legacy  of  decisions 
made  in  the  past  and  the  foundation  of  our  reputation 
as  a university  that  makes  a difference  where  a differ- 
ence matters. 

As  the  saying  goes,  however,  a picture  is  worth  a 
thousand  words.  So  I invite  the  entire  University  com- 
munity, along  with  our  alumni,  friends  and  supporters, 
to  open  the  2006  President’s  Report  that  will  be  released 
this  week  and  see  for  themselves  what  I’ve  been  touting. 

The  theme  is  “Making  a Difference  — Where  a Dif- 
ference Matters,”  and  on  the  inside  cover  and  first  page 
is  a collage  of  more  than  100  pictures.  They  illustrate 
Guelph’s  uniqueness  and  the  incredible  number  of  di- 
verse ways  the  faculty,  staff  and  students  are  making  a 
significant  difference  to  people’s  lives  and  livelihoods 
around  the  world. 

I worked  closely  with  Communications  and  Public 
Affairs,  namely  director  Chuck  Cunningham  and  pub- 
lications manager  Mary  Dickieson,  in  developing  this 
annual  report.  I knew  the  images  that  would  be  in- 
cluded, as  well  as  the  stories  and  people  to  be  featured. 
Still,  when  I got  a sneak  peak  at  the  report  the  day  it 
came  off  the  press,  it  was  a proud  and  emotional  mo- 
ment. 

We  produce  a president’s  report  every  year  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  It  supports  our  advocacy,  fundrais- 
ing and  recruitment  efforts;  helps  create  awareness  of 
recent  research  and  activities;  and  is  important  for  pub- 
lic accountability.  But  the  publication  of  this  year’s  re- 
port — and  the  chosen  theme  — could  not  have  come 
at  a better  time. 

The  past  couple  of  months  have  been  difficult  ones 
on  campus  because  of  severe  budget  challenges,  tuition 
increases  and  issues  of  coUegjality.  With  all  these  prob- 
lems, it’s  easy  to  feel  a bit  downhearted.  But  the  images 
in  the  report  are  a bold  and  vivid  reminder  of  this  uni- 
versity’s unity  of  vision  and  purpose,  what  we  have  ac- 
complished and  our  potential  to  do  even  more. 


In  addition  to  the  front  opening  collage,  the  report 
includes  many  other  captivating  images.  The  accompa- 
nying articles  highlight  how  the  students,  faculty,  staff 
and  alumni  are  making  a difference  as  educators  and  re- 
searchers both  in  and  out  of  tlie  classroom. 

You’ll  also  see  and  learn  how  people  around  the 
world  are  benefiting  from  U of  G research  and  action, 
and  discover  what  national  and  global  contributions 
our  students  and  graduates  are  making. 

In  particular,  the  report  focuses  on  Guelph’s  experi- 
ences and  impact  in  the  international  arena,  stories 
about  how  our  people  and  discoveries  are  helping  to 
improve  human  health  and  the  sustainability  of  our 
planet. 

You’ll  also  read  how  the  University  is  leading  debate 
on  social  and  ethical  issues,  encouraging  community 
awareness  of  social  concerns,  pushing  for  positive 
change  and  conducting  responsible  research. 

The  report  outlines  the  specific  efforts  we’re  making 
to  make  a difference  at  the  institutional  level.  We’re 
re-evaluating  our  approach  to  undergraduate  educa- 
tion, increasing  international  opportunities  for  U of  G 
students  and  adopting  a fiiliy  integrated  planning  pro- 
cess to  ensure  that  academic  programs  are  developed  in 
concert  with  our  financial  and  human  resources. 

It  also  reveals,  through  both  pictures  and  words, 
how  we’ve  created  a university  atmosphere  where  di- 
versity is  welcomed,  where  there’s  a commitment  to 
cultivating  leadership  through  scholarship  and  to  de- 
veloping a sense  of  global  citizenship. 

Underpinning  it  all  is  an  inherent  understanding  of 
family,  community  and  cultural  development,  a drive 
for  excellence  and  the  need  to  make  a difference  in  the 
world. 

The  report  will  be  distributed  to  key  business  lead- 
ers, decision-makers  in  government,  significant  donors 
and  friends  of  the  University,  as  well  as  other  post-sec- 
ondary and  secondary  educators,  including  principals 
at  Canadian  high  schoob.  ....  ■■ 

Copies  are  also  available  in  my  office  or  in  Commu- 
nications and  Public  Affairs,  and  the  entire  report  will 
be  available  online  at  http://www.uogueIph.ca/presi- 
dent/report. 

Please  take  the  time  to  read  and  view  the  report.  I 
hope  it  affects  each  of  you  in  a positive  way  because  it’s  a 
culmination  of  all  our  work  and  commitment. 


U of  G Founder  Dies  at  8i 

Thomas  McEwan  was  central  player  in  University's  conception,  formation 


A FUNERAL  SERVICE  will  be  held 
May  17  for  U of  G Honorary 
Fellow  Thomas  McEwan,  first  chair 
of  the  University’s  Board  of 
Governors,  who  died  May  13  in 
Guelph  at  the  age  of  81.  The  service 
begins  at  11  a.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall. 

Born  in  Scotland,  Ont.,  McEwan 
was  an  RCAP  pilot  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  then  went  on  to 
earn  an  undergraduate  degree  at 
Queen’s  University  and  an  MBA  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  He  spent 
most  of  his  business  career  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Sterling  Rubber  Com- 
pany and  Becton  Dickinson  Canada 


and  served  for  manyyears  as  a school 
trustee  in  Guelph,  including  a stint 
as  chair  of  the  board  of  education. 

His  interest  in  education  led  him 
to  work  with  other  local  business- 
men and  several  professors  to  pro- 
pose the  establishment  of  a 
university  in  Guelph  that  would  ac- 
commodate a projected  demand  for 
post-secondary  education.  The  pro- 
posal was  welcomed  by  then  Ontario 
premier  John  Robarts  and  John  Mc- 
Carthy, then  deputy  minister  of 
university  affairs. 

“We  were  looking  for  ways  to  ex- 
pand Ontario  universities,”  McCar- 
thy told  At  Guelph  in  2000.  “And  we 


could  never  have  accomplished  what 
we  did  without  the  impetus  and  help 
of  people  like  Tom  McEwan  at  the 
local  level.” 

After  the  University  of  Guelph 
was  established  in  1964,  McEwan 
served  as  inaugural  B of  G chair  until 
1968  and  later  helped  launch  the 
Heritage  Trust.  In  2000,  he  donated 
a collection  of  material  about  the 
University’s  founding  years  and  his 
service  on  the  board  of  education  to 
the  U of  G Library. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Bessie: 
two  children,  Ian  and  Melanie;  and 
three  grandchildren,  Tyler,  Austin 
and  Ecclesia. 


• Do  you  get  a high  rate  of  interest  on  your 
savings? 

• Are  you  investing  for  your  future? 

• Do  you  need  professional  advice  regarding 
your  investments? 

• I can  help  you  answer  these  questions,  call  me 
today  for  a free  consultation. 
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appointments . , news  in  brief 


DIRECTOR  APPOINTED 

Dan  Maclachlan,  interim  director 
of  Maintenance  and  Energy  Ser- 
vices since  November  2005,  was 
appointed  director  May  3.  A pro- 
fessional engineer  with  24  years  of 
experience  in  the  facilities  manage- 
ment field,  he  has  spent  the  past  17 
years  in  management  positions  in 
Physical  Resources  at  U of  G. 


CONCERT  TO  LAUNCH  FESTIVAL 

Prof.  Diane  Nalini  de  Kerckhove, 
Physics,  will  premiere  her  new  CD 
of  music  inspired  by  the  words  of 
William  Shakespeare  May  25  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  War  Memorial  Hall. 
The  concert  will  serve  as  a kick-off 
event  for  Guelph’s  “Shakespeare  — 
Made  in  Canada”  festival,  set  to  run 
from  January  to  May  2007.  Concert 
tickets  are  $25  and  are  available  at 
the  University  Bookstore,  The 
Bookshelf  and  Twelfth  NightMusic 
Shoppe.  You  can  also  order  them  by 
phone  at  Ext.  53715. 


CHAMBER  CHOIR  IN  TOP  THREE 

U of  G’s  women’s  chamber  choir, 
conducted  by  Prof.  Marta  McCar- 
thy, Fine  Art  and  Music,  placed 
third  in  the  contemporary  music 
category  of  the  CBC/Radio  Canada 
National  Competition  for  Amateur 
Choirs. 


STUDENTS*  FAMILIES  TO  VISIT 

U of  G is  hosting  spring  academic 
open  houses  May  17,  18, 19  and  23 
for  high  school  students  who  have 
been  admitted  to  U of  G and  their 
families.  The  days  will  offer  aca- 
demic information  sessions  and 
sample  lectures,  tours  and  an 
opportunity  to  meet  faculty  and 
students. 


CLOTHING  PROGRAM  FOR 
STUDENTS  BEING  CONSIDERED 

A program  that  would  see  good- 
quality,  slightly  used  business  wear 
made  available  to  students  for  job 
interviews  is  being  considered  for 
the  2006/2007  academic  year.  If  you 
have  items  to  donate  but  don’t  have 
room  to  store  them  until  the  pro- 
gram is  finalized,  contact  Shari 
Dorr  at  s.dorr@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


The  following  appointments  were 
recently  announced  at  U of  G: 

• Tom  Bernier,  controls  techni- 
cian, Physical  Resources 

• Brian  Binnington,  veterinary 
pathologist.  Animal  Health  Labo- 
ratory, Kemptville  Campus 

• Nikki  Dignard,  executive  officer, 
Kemptville  and  Alfred  campuses 

• Daniel  Irvine,  library  assistant. 
University  Group  of  Libraries 
Annex 

• Patti  Lago,  manager  of  graduate 
programs.  College  of  Management 
and  Economics 

• Jeanette  Laws,  parking  secre- 
tary/clerk,  Parking  Administration 

• Quyen  Quirm  Dam,  assistant 
manager,  Hospitality  Services 

• Greg  Sabatine,  e-leaming  tech- 
nology assistant.  Open  Learning 

• Carole  Shirley,  employment 
assistant.  Co-operative  Education 
and  Career  Services 

• Dennis  Watson,  police  sergeant, 
Campus  Community  Police  and 
Fire  Prevention. 


HTM  Students,  Graduates 
Among  ‘Top  30  Under  30* 

Ontario  Hostelry  Institute  recognizes  up-and-comers  in  hospitality  industry 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

Before  Jody  Chrobak’s 
picture  appeared  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  last  month  with  other 
recipients  of  the  Ontario  Hostelry 
Institute’s  “Top  30  Under  30” 
award,  the  graduating  B.Comm. 
student  was  planning  to  continue 
working  as  a server  in  a local  chain 
restaurant.  Within  a week  of 
receiving  the  award,  she  got  three  job 
offers. 

Chxobak,  who  will  graduate  next 
month  from  the  School  of  Hospital- 
ity and  Tourism  Management 
(HTM),  decided  to  accept  a position 
at  Oliver  Bonacini  Restaurants  in 
Toronto,  a company  that  operates 
several  haute  cuisine  restaurants,  in- 
cluding Canoe  and  Auberge  du 
Pommier. 

"I  couldn’t  let  an  opportunity  like 
that  slide,”  she  says.  “I’m  so  hon- 
oured that  they  would  even  consider 
tracking  me  down  to  offer  me  a job.” 
Take  a look  at  Chrobak’s  contri- 
butions to  U of  G and  the  commu- 
nity over  the  past  year,  and  it’s  easy 
to  understand  why  she  received  an 
industry  award  even  though  she’s 
technically  not  launching  her  career 
until  this  summer. 

As  president  of  the  HTM  Student 
Association  for  2005/2006,  she  and 
her  team  launched  a bookstore  in  the 
school,  started  a monthly  newsletter, 
certified  more  than  5,000  high 


school  students  to  legally  serve  alco- 
hol in  Ontario,  and  raised  money  for 
breast  cancer,  juvenile  diabetes  and 
the  Starlight  Starbright  Children’s 
Foundation. 

Being  active  in  student  leadership 
roles  and  holding  down  three  jobs  to 
support  herself  through  five  years  of 
university  clearly  didn’t  affect 
Chrobak’s  academic  performance. 
She  graduated  at  the  top  of  her  class. 

“It’s  not  enough  to  say  that  she’s  a 
leader  among  leaders,”  says  Prof. 
Stephen  Lynch,  who  nominated 
Chrobak  for  the  award.  “Her  world 
is  large.  She  balances  her  life  with  a 
blend  of  intellectual,  physical  and 
spiritual  activities  and  regularly  sets 
time  aside  for  each.  She  gives  back  in 
a very  humble  fashion.” 

Says  Chrobak:  “Winning  this 
award  is  the  biggest  compliment  I’ve 
ever  received.” 

A “Top  30  Under  30”  award  also 
went  to  third-year  hotel  and  food 
administration  co-op  student  Iris 
Lam,  who  began  a 12-month  work 
placement  at  Oliver  Bonacini  last 
May.  She  quickly  proved  herself  and 
was  chosen  to  help  open  the  first  Oli- 
ver Bonacini  Restaurant  outside  To- 
ronto at  the  Westin  Hotel  in 
Collingwood.  Lam  was  hand-picked 
by  the  company's  vice-president, 
Bruce  McAdams,  to  manage 
in-room  dining  at  the  new  restau- 
rant. Her  performance  as  a member 
of  the  opening  team  prompted 


McAdams  to  nominate  her  for  the 
award. 

Four  HTM  graduates  — Karalyn 
Ferdinands,  Anson  Kwok,  Darcy 
MacDonell  and  Quentin  Lewonas — 
were  also  among  the  "Top  30  Under 
30”  honoured  at  an  awards  dinner 
April  27  at  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel  in 
Toronto. 

“The  University  of  Guelph  pre- 
pares men  and  women  for  the  indus- 
try and  equips  them  with  the  skill  set 
and  competencies  to  move  on  up  the 
management  and  leadership  lad- 
der,” says  Charles  Grieco,  chair  and 
president  of  the  Ontario  Hostelry 
Institute. 

Ferdinands  began  a co-op  place- 
ment at  Canyon  Creek  Sherway  in 
2000  and,  since  graduating  in  2003, 
has  become  general  manager  there. 
Kwok,  another  2003  graduate,  is 
chief  steward  at  the  Fairmont  Royal 
YorkHotel  and  was  named  the  Royal 
York’s  2005  employee  of  the  year. 

MacDonell,  a 2002  graduate,  was 
general  manager  at  SirCorp’s  Brasse- 
rie Restaurant  in  Toronto  when  he 
was  nominated  for  the  award  and  is 
now  general  manager  of  OB  Caft  at 
Blue  in  Collingwood. 

Lewonas,  who  earned  his 
B.Comm.  in  2001  and  is  now  com- 
pleting an  MBA  through  U of  G’s 
Faculty  of  Management,  has  opened 
the  four  newest  Canyon  Creek 
Cbophouse  restaurants  in  the 
greater  Toronto  area. 


Campus  Recycling  Rate  Up, 
Less  Waste  Going  to  Landfill 


Growing  number  of  people  are  choosing  to  use  reusable  mugs,  dishes  and  cutlery 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

UOF  G SUSTAINABILITY  co- 
ordinator Gillian  Maurice  is 
happy  to  report  that  all  her  efforts  to 
boost  recycling  at  the  University 
have  not  gone  to  waste.  Last  year  was 
the  most  successful  to  date  in  terms 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  waste  the 
campus  is  sending  to  the  landfill,  she 
says. 

Guelph’s  recycling  rate  rose  from 
12.7  to  17.5  per  cent,  says  Maurice, 
adding  that  some  months  were  as 
high  as  20  per  cent. 

In  2005,  the  University  recycled 
458  tonnes  of  material.  In  addition, 
the  overall  diversion  rate,  which  in- 
cludes organic  materials  such  as  ma- 
nure and  plants,  hit  44  per  cent,  the 
highest  it’s  been  since  U of  G 
switched  from  the  wet-dry  system  to 
enhanced  recycling,  she  says. 

“The  province  of  Ontario  is  aim- 
ing for  60-per-cent  diversion  from 
landfill,  and  that’s  within  our  reach  if 
we  can  continue  to  improve  our  ef- 
forts and  be  conscious  of  how  and 
what  we  throw  out.” 

U of  G recycled  458.5  tonnes  in 
2005,  100  tonnes  more  than  in  2004, 


and  reduced  the  amount  of  waste 
sent  to  the  landfill  by  292  toimes.  To- 
tal regular  waste  also  went  down 
from  2,802.1  tonnes  in  2004  to 
2,613.1  in  2005.  Maurice  notes  that  a 
growing  number  of  people  are 
choosing  to  use  reusable  mugs. 


U of  G Recycles! 


dishes  and  cutlery  rather  than  dis- 
posable ones,  which  is  helpful  in  re- 
ducing the  overall  amount  of 
campus  waste. 

In  addition,  the  city’s  waste-pro- 
cessing  plant  has  indicated  that  the 
overall  quality  of  sorting  at  U of  G 
has  improved,  she  says.  "We’ve  had 
no  complaints  from  them  over  the 
past  18  months." 

To  further  enhance  these  encour- 
aging figures,  she's  planning  a cam- 
pus waste  audit  and  will  examine 
waste-sorting  procedures  in  several 


key  buildings  to  identify  where  im- 
provement and  educational  out- 
reach are  necessary. 

Maurice  has  initiated  a number 
of  campus  education  and  awareness 
programs  and  has  developed  services 
to  reduce  campus  waste.  Buildings 
are  actively  being  upgraded  with 
proper  waste-storage  containers, 
and  she’s  been  communicating  with 
staff,  students  and  feculty  about 
proper  recycling  and  waste-manage- 
ment procedures.  She  also  initiated 
recycling  services  for  overhead  pro- 
jector transparencies  and  compu- 
ters. 

“Transparencies  can’t  be  recycled 
in  the  regular  blue  bins,  and  it’s  im- 
portant for  our  community  to  know 
that,”  she  says,  adding  that  people 
can  send  them  to  her  through  cam- 
pus mail  and  she’ll  see  that  they’re 
properly  recycled.  In  addition,  cam- 
pus computers  can  be  recycled 
through  U of  G’s  electronic  waste- 
recycling program. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Maurice  at  Ext.  58129,  send  e-mail 
to  sustain@pr.uoguelph.ca  or  visit 
the  website  vAvw.pr.uoguelph.ca/ 
sustain.  { 


people 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY 
RECOGNIZES  CONTRIBUTIONS 

University  professor  emeritus  Bill 
James,  a former  director  of  the 
School  of  Engineering,  has  been 
selected  to  receive  the  2006  Camille 
A-  Dagenais  Award  from  the  Cana- 
dian Society  for  Civil  Engineering. 
The  award  recognizes  his  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment and  practice  of  hydro-techni- 
cal engineering  in  Canada. 


THEATRE  PROF  HONOURED 

Prof.  Kim  Renders,  English  and 
Theatre  Studies,  has  been  named 
the  2006  recipient  of  the  Maggie 
Basset  Award,  which  is  presented 
annually  to  an  individual  who  has 
made  a sustained  and  significant 
contribution  to  the  development  of 
theatre  in  Ontario. 


ARTICLE  NOMINATED  FOR 
NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  AWARD 

Prof.  Stephen  Henighan,  Languages 
and  Literatures,  is  among  the  nomi- 
nees for  the  29th  Annual  National 
Magazine  Awards.  He  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  article  “How  They 
Don’t  See  Us:  Translated  From  the 
American:  Nations  Without  Pub- 
lishers,” which  appeared  in  Geist. 
Winners  will  be  armounced  June  9. 


U STUDENTS  SWEEP  AWARDS 

U of  G landscape  architecture  stu- 
dents again  swept  the  top  awards  in 
the  annual  rehabilitation  student 
design  competition  sponsored  by 
the  Aggregate  Producers’  Associa- 
tion of  Ontario.  First  prize  went  to 
Jessie  Elliot-Brunning,  Shannon 
Morris  Rice  and  April  Szcto  for  a ^ 
design  called  "Unfurling  the  Fern. ^ [ 
Second-place  winners  were  Kendra 
Kryszak,  Annia  Vuthirong  and 
Elaine  Van  Tol  for  “Nurture  - 
Nature.”  Tied  for  third  place  were 
“Recreational  Nature”  (Jacqueline 
Lowe,  Mark  Parris  and  Jon  Meyer) 
and  "Intervivos”  (Allison  Maitland, 
Lisa  MacDonald  and  Veronica 
Schroder). 


OACTEAM  TAKES  FIRST  PRIZE 

A U of  G team  took  top  honours  at 
the  2006  North  American  Intercol- 
le^ate  Dairy  Challenge  competi- 
tion held  this  spring  in  Tvrin  Falls, 
Idaho.  The  event  attracted  27  teams 
from  across  North  America.  The 
Guelph  team,  coached  by  Prof.  John 
Walton,  Animal  and  Poultry  Sci- 
ence, consisted  of  OAC  students 
Alex  Anstice,  Julia  James,  Robert 
Larmer  and  Kira  Waalderbos. 


In  Memoriam 

Michael  Baker  Pearce 

Michael  Baker  Pearce,  a retired 
technician  in  the  Department  of 
Pathobiology,  died  April  24  at  age 
80.  A 1 985  BA  graduate  of  Guelph, 
he  worked  at  the  University  from 
1969  to  1987.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Dea,  and  a son,  Michael. 

Leona  McDonald 

Leona  McDonald,  a retired  food 
services  manager  in  Hospitality 
Services,  died  May  2 at  age  80.  She 
was  employed  at  U ofG  from  1973 
to  1991  and  is  survived  by  two  chil- 
dren, Rick  and  Randy:  five  grand- 
children; and  two  great-grandchil- 
dren. 
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Robot  Is  Put  to  the  Test 


Automated  testing  of  thousands  of  milk  samples  a boon  for  UofG  lab 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Four  to  eight  thousand: 
That’s  the  number  of  sample 
vials  a technician  used  to  handle 
every  day  in  the  central  milk-testing 
lab  nm  by  U of  G’s  Laboratory 
Services. 

Those  samples  continue  to  arrive 
every  day  at  the  Stone  Road  facility 
from  5,000  dairy  farms  across  On- 
tario, but  now  a robot  happily  sorts 
them  for  a battery  of  screening  tests 
for  milk  quality  and  composition. 
This  spares  the  lab’s  staff  from  the 
mind-numbing  job  and  ensures  pre- 
cise handling  of  samples  used  to  as- 
sure the  safety  of  the  province’s  milk 
supply  and  to  pay  producers,  says  lab 
supervisor  Charlie  Fulton. 

A $100,000  robotic  cell  was  in- 
stalled in  the  lab  in  the  fall.  Enclosed 
in  a glass  and  wire  cage,  the  machine 
scans  entire  pallets  with  their  arrays 
of  clear  sample  vials,  each  containing 
about  40  millilitres  of  milk.  (Called  a 
Flex  Picker,  the  robot  itself  looks 
vaguely  spider-like,  with  its  long, 
gangly  arm  equipped  with  a bar- 
code scanner  and  a suction-cup 
"hand”  to  lift  individual  vials  and 
sort  them  into  racks.) 

While  it  sorts  out  samples  for  the 
subsequent  testing  line,  its  "brain” 
shares  data  with  the  lab’s  informa- 
tion management  system  to  help 
track  individual  samples.  That  man- 
agement system  also  follows  the 
sdmplcs  through  analysis  for  milk 
composition  (proportions  of  fat, 
protein,  lactose  and  milk  solids). 

Fulton  says  that  information  is 
crucial  for  the  lab  and  its  contracted 
clients:  Dairy  Farmers  of  Ontario 
(DFO),  the  Ontario  Dairy  Council 
and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs 
(OMAFRA).  Testing  here  provides 
the  data  needed  to  ensure  smooth 
operation  of  the  province’s  supply- 
managed  system  of  milk  production, 
he  says.  DFO  is  by  law  the  only  ven- 
dor of  milk  to  the  province’s  dairies, 
and  the  lab  supplies  the  information 
that  enables  DFO  to  pay  producers 
based  on  composition. 

(Nearly  all  the  milk  tested  at  the 
lab  comes  from  dairy  farms,  but  it 
also  screens  samples  of  sheep  and 
goat  milk  for  OMAFRA.) 

On  the  food-safety  side,  the  lab 
also  tests  for  various  disease  indica- 
tors, including  presence  of  bacteria. 
Measuring  levels  of  somatic  cells,  for 
example,  enables  technicians  to  de- 
1 tect  possible  mastitis  infection  back 


Milk-testing  lab  supervisor  Charlie  Fulton  holds  a pallet  of  sample  vials 
ready  to  be  screened  by  the  lab’s  robot.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


on  the  farm.  That  information  re- 
turns to  producers  through  DFO. 
Fulton  says  the  lab’s  information 
management  system  ensures  that 
same-day  data  are  available  to  farm- 
ers through  a 1-800  number  or  on 
the  Internet. 

Samples  are  also  checked  for 
freezing-point  estimates  (a  way  to 
determine  whether  water  has  been 
added)  and  antibiotics. 

Fulton  says  the  new  robot  has 
proved  to  be  a boon  for  the  lab’s 
employees.  Not  only  does  the  equip- 
ment ensure  rapid,  sure  sorting  and 
testing,  but  it  also  eliminates  a po- 
tential health  and  safety  concern  for 
the  staff.  Formerly,  a technician 
manually  logged  in  the  day’s  samples 
using  a bar-code  scanner,  a task  that 
left  workers  vulnerable  to  repetitive 
strain  injuries. 

The  same  robot  is  used  in  the 
food  industry  for  sorting  and  pack- 
aging products. 

A centralized  testing  system  for 
Ontario’s  milk  supply  has  operated 
since  the  late  1970s.  That  system  has 


been  automated  all  the  way  out  to 
those  5,000  dairy  farms,  each  as- 
signed to  one  of  10  regular  pickup 
routes. 

Contract  drivers  collect  milk 
samples  from  individual  farms, 
scaiming  bar  codes  and  entering 
information  into  hand-held  com- 
puters. That  allows  the  lab’s  infor- 
mation management  system  to  keep 
track  of  individual  samples  as  they’re 
trucked  from  the  farm  to  refriger- 
ated depots  and  then  on  to  the 
Guelph  lab. 

Not  surprisingly,  Fulton  says 
about  one-third  of  his  job  is  logistics 
management.  The  U of  G biophysics 
graduate  started  driving  a ministry 
truck  in  1983,  collecting  those  sam- 
ples and  delivering  them  to  the  for- 
mer downtown  Guelph  location. 

The  milk-testing  lab  is  one  of  sev- 
eral lab  sections  within  the  food,  ag- 
ricultural and  environmental  testing 
side  of  Lab  Services.  The  other  main 
testing  section  is  animal  health  test- 
ing, conducted  in  the  Animal  Health 
Lab  in  Guelph  and  Kemptville. 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 

established  1996 


Preparing 

Tomorrow’s 

Leaders 


• Full  & Half  Day  Programs  For  2 1/2  To  6 Yrs 

• Government  Licensed 

• Qualified  Montessori  Teachers 

• After  School  Program  To  6pm 

• Reading,  Writing,  Math  & Life  Skills 

• French,  Music,  Art  & Physical  Education 

• Small  Class  Sizes 

• Tours  Welcome 


Suffolk  St. 


Suffolk  Street  West, 
Guelph  N1H  2J2 


(519)  821-5876 

www.montessori-school.ca 


Must  Balance 
Accountability 
I With  Autonomy: 
OCUFA  Report 

Guelph  one  of  seven  Ontario  universities  singled  out 
for  effectively  monitoring  quality  and  for  accountability 


UOF  G IS  AMONG  a group  of 
universities  singled  out  for 
effectively  monitoring  quality  and 
accountability  in  a new  report  by  the 
Ontario  Council  of  University 
Faculty  Associations  (OCUFA). 

Released  earlier  this  month,  the 
report  is  a response  to  recent  provin- 
cial government  announcements 
that  say  even  more  post-secondary 
fimding  in  the  future  will  be  tied  to 
performance  linked  to  quality  and 
accessibility  objectives.  Currently, 
performance  measures  of  quality, 
Including  graduation  rates,  graduate 
employment  after  sbe  months  and 
graduate  employment  after  two 
years,  influence  the  distribution  of  a 
portion  of  provincial  funds  for 
universities. 

But  OCUFA  says  those  measures 
don’t  accurately  reflect  quality  of  ed- 
ucation or  show  how  much  progress 
universities  are  making.  Universities 
must  be  allowed  to  continue  using 
their  own  internal  measures  for  de- 
termining effectiveness,  quality  and 
accountability  because  each  institu- 
tion is  unique,  the  report  says. 

OCUFA  names  seven  Ontario 
universities  that  it  believes  are  doing 
an  effective  job  of  monitoring  qual- 
ity and  being  accountable:  Guelph, 
Toronto,  Carleton,  Ryerson,  West- 
ern, Queen’s  and  McMaster. 

Many  of  U of  G’s  indicators  used 
for  quality  assessment  and  planning 
are  “student-focused,”  including 
student  satisfaction,  diversity,  re- 
cruitment, retention,  enrolment  and 
graduation.  Other  indicators  are  fac- 
ulty research,  class  size,  resource  uti- 
lization, employment  equity, 
education  outcomes,  and  co-op  and 
distance  opportunities. 

“We  have  always  focused  on  the 
student  experience  at  Guelph,”  says 


president  Alastair  Summerlee,  “so 
it’s  fitting  that  many  of  our  measures 
of  quality  also  focus  on  our  students 
because  that  reflects  our  mission." 

U of  G based  its  standard  for 
quality  on  its  unique  characteristics 
and  its  teaching  and  learning  envi- 
ronment, and  this  sets  Guelph’s  per- 
formance indicators  apart  from  the 
government’s  standard,  he  says. 
“These  aren’t  just  utilitarian  mea- 
sures of  employment  or  gradu- 
ation.” 

Summerlee  adds  that  it’s  gratify- 
ing to  see  U of  G held  up  as  an  exam- 
ple for  its  proactive  efforts. 

“We  have  always  embraced  the 
values  of  public  accountability  and 
responsibility,  and  it’s  nice  to  have 
that  acknowledged  in  this  way.  Our 
philosophy  is  that  accountability  is 
not  just  filing  reports  and  making 
them  available.  It’s  also  about  setting 
clear  and  measurable  objectives, 
then  continuing  with  dialogue  about 
whether  these  goals  are  being 
achieved.” 

In  its  report,  OCUFA  notes  that 
great  variability  exists  among  the 
seven  schools  reviewed  in  its  report, 
which  illustrates  there  isn’t  a "one 
size  fits  all”  way  to  measure  quality. 

The  report  says  the  government’s 
desire  for  accountability  must  be 
balanced  with  respect  for  a univer- 
sity’s autonomy  and  the  need  to 
serve  its  mission. 

OCUFA  suggests  doing  away 
with  the  current  indicators  that 
stress  graduation  and  jobs  and  not 
linking  funding  to  any  performance 
indicators.  It  says  the  key  to  improv- 
ing quality  is  more  money  for  higher 
education,  which  can  be  used  to  hire 
faculty  and  support  staff,  invest  in 
resources  and  reduce  student-fac- 
ulty ratios. 


Call  for  Nominatioiis 
for  Exemplary  Staff 
Service  Awards 

President  Alastair  Summerlee  is  calling  for  nominations 
for  the  President’s  Awards  for  Exemplary  Staff  Service. 
The  awards  recognize  employees  who  have  demonstrated 
outstanding  service  and/or  who  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  University  community  beyond 
what  is  expected  of  their  positions. 

All  non-academic  full-  and  part-time  U of  G staff 
who  have  been  employed  for  at  least  two  years  are  eligible 
for  the  awards.  The  nomination  deadline  is  May  31. 

For  more  information,  visit  the  website 
www.uoguelph.ca/president/exemplaryservice.shtmI. 

A hard  copy  of  the  nomination  package  is  also 
available  from  the  President’s  Office  on  Level  4 
of  the  University  Centre. 
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Behind  the  U of  G Look 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

CHRIS  Boyadjian  has  less  than  a 
second  to  catch  her  audience’s 
attention.  If  she  doesn’t,  they  can 
easily  become  focused  on  something 
else  and  her  message  will  be  lost. 

Boyadjian  is  U of  G’s  senior 
graphic  designer  and  has  been  using 
her  sense  of  colour,  contrast,  word- 
ing and  style  to  articulate  myriad 
messages  for  the  University’s  col- 
leges, departments  and  units  for  the 
past  25  years. 

Her  work  has  won  a number  of 
national  and  international  awards, 
including  honours  from  the  Council 
for  the  Advancement  and  Support  of 
Education  and  the  Canadian  Coun- 
cil for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion. Her  award-winning  designs 
have  included  the  admissions  hand- 
book, the  University’s  "Breaking 
New  Ground”  branding  program, 
the  “Hang  Your  Hat  Here”  brochure 
and  a recent  advertisement  featuring 
president  Alastair  Summerlee  and 
Guelph  Mayor  Kate  Quarrie. 

Boyadjian  also  created  the  40th- 
anniversary  logo  that  commemo- 
rated the  1964  incorporation  of  the 
University  and  was  one  of  the  de- 
signers that  worked  on  U of  G’s 
identifier. 

“We  brainstormed  for  four  or 
five  days  to  come  up  with  the  identi- 
fier,” says  Boyadjian,  who  sits  on  the 
committee  that  oversees  the  use  of 
Guelph  trademarks  and  logos  and 
updates  the  Graphic  Standards 
Guide,  a summary  of  policies  gov- 
erning the  University’s  visual 
identity. 

"It’s  important  that  U of  G main- 
tain a consistent  standard  of  visual 
communication  so  that  it’s  seen  by 


I he  tools  or  a graphic  designer  have  changed  dramatically  since  Chris  Boyadjian  joined  U of  G 25  years  ago. 
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the  public  as  speaking  with  the  same 
voice,”  she  says.  “It’s  a reflection  of 
our  professionalism  and  the  quality 
of  our  institution.” 

On  a day-to-day  basis, 
Boyadjian ’s  projects  are  less  intense 
than  designing  a high-profile  com- 
memorative logo.  Strewn  across  her 
desk  in  the  U of  G M&T  Printing 
Group  offices  in  the  basement  of  the 
University  Centre  are  orders  ranging 
from  convocation  tickets,  hilling  re- 
ceipts and  journal  pages  to  materials 
promoting  various  upcoming 
events.  She  notes,  for  example,  that 
she’s  already  working  on  a fresh  look 
for  the  designs  to  promote  this  year’s 
Fair  November. 

Boyadjian  studied  English  and 
fine  art  at  U of  G,  and  in  1979  she 


took  her  love  of  graphic  design  from 
a pastime  to  a paycheque  when  she 
was  hired  by  the  Central  Student  As- 
sociation to  handle  its  promotional 
material.  After  two  years  there,  she 
was  scooped  up  by  the  University 
and  has  been  a constant  voice  in  vi- 
sual communication  ever  since. 

She  says  the  role  of  a graphic  de- 
signer is  to  first  be  clear  on  what  the 
client’s  main  message  is  and  then 
find  a way  to  visually  represent  that. 
“You  have  a nanosecond  to  grab 
people’s  attention,  so  it  must  be  ef- 
fective.” 

She  must  also  work  within  the 
boundaries  of  a client’s  budget  and 
ensure  that  everything  from  the 
amount  of  time  she  takes  to  com- 
plete the  job  to  the  use  of  colour 


printing  and  the  quality  of  paper  falls 
within  the  agreed  price  range. 

And  how  about  combating  the 
artistic  block  that  designers  experi- 
ence from  time  to  time?  If  the  blank 
page  proves  to  be  a challenge, 
Boyadjian  uses  “free  association”  to 
get  her  creative  juices  flowing. 

“I  write  the  message  down  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  then  list  a variety  of 
characteristics  of  the  central  message 
or  image,  and  that  seems  to  help.” 
On  other  occasions,  the  ideas  just 
start  flowing  as  she’s  talking  with  the 
client  about  his  or  her  needs. 

“There  are  times  when  I’ll  be  in  a 
meeting  and  I’ll  immediately  start 
sketching  or  doing  shorthand  be- 
cause the  ideas  just  come  to  me  with- 
out effort.” 


One  thing  that  has  required  ef- 
fort, however,  is  evolving  as  a de- 
signer in  tandem  with  the  tools 
Boyadjian  uses  to  do  her  job.  Remi- 
niscing about  the  “old  days,”  she  re- 
calls having  to  paste  together 
materials  that  would  be  sent  through 
a photographic  machine  and  then  a 
waxer.  Once  the  material  was  ready 
to  show  to  a client,  she  would  either 
send  the  image  by  fax  or  go  in  person 
to  present  the  boards  for  approval. 

“When  clients  changed  their 
mind  about  an  element  of  the  design 
or  even  just  wanted  a word  taken 
out,  we’d  have  to  redo  the  entire 
thing.” 

That  all  changed  with  advance- 
ments in  computer  software  and  the 
Internet.  In  the  early  1990s,  U of  G 
was  one  of  the  first  places  to  switch 
to  an  entirely  electronic  work  envi- 
ronment and  owned  the  first  four 
Macintosh  Quadras  to  be  shipped  to 
Canada.  The  Quadra  was  a profes- 
sional high-end  PC  built  by  Apple 
Computer  and  was  the  most  ad- 
vanced system  available  at  the  time, 
says  Boyadjian,  who  supervised  the 
changeover  in  the  graphics  unit. 

"Computers  have  made  my  job 
easier  and  allow  me  to  produce  work 
quickly  and  efficiently.  It’s  great  to 
now  be  able  to  turn  a document  into 
a PDF  and  e-mail  it.  Changes  take  no 
time,  and  the  entire  process  is  much 
smoother.” 

In  addition,  the  databases  ofpho- 
tos  her  office  subscribes  to  and  the 
availability  of  trade  magazines  keep 
her  up  ro  date  on  fresh  designs  and 
concepts,  as  well  as  new  software  be- 
ing developed  and  released. 

“It’s  a field  that’s  constantly 
changing,  and  I absolutely  love  it." 


Aboriginal  Students  a Growing  Presence  at  S@GE 

“We  want  them  to  realize  there  are  aboriginal  students  at  Guelph  and  that  university  is  a place  for  them'' 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

This  year,  more  aboriginal 
students  than  ever  before  will 
participate  in  the  Science  @ Guelph 
Experience  (S@GE),  U of  G’s  annual 
three-day  science  and  technology 
program  for  students  in  grades  7 and 
8.  More  than  130  aboriginal 
students  are  registered  for  the 
program,  up  from  120  last  year  and 
just  nine  in  2004. 

That  news  is  encouraging  to 
Jaime  Mishibinijima,  aboriginal  stu- 
dent adviser  in  Student  Life.  S@GE 
will  offer  these  students  a good  look 
at  the  opportunities  at  U of  G,  she 
says,  but  more  important,  it  will 
promote  higher  education  in  gen- 
eral. She  notes  that  aboriginal  enrol- 
ment at  the  post-secondary  level  is 
dramatically  lower  than  enrolment 
among  non-aboriginal  populations. 
According  to  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students,  the  aboriginal 
community  makes  up  four  per  cent 
of  Canada’s  total  population,  yet 
represents  only  one  per  cent  of  uni- 
versity graduates  and  two  per  cent  of 
college  graduates. 

"We  want  them  to  realize  there 


are  aboriginal  students  at  Guelph 
and  that  university  is  a place  for 
them,”  says  Mishibinijima.  (About 
100  U of  G students  are  identified  as 
native.)  “The  idea  of  going  to  uni- 
versity and  being  away  from  home 
can  be  daunting,  but  they  belong 
here  as  much  as  anyone  else  does, 
and  it’s  important  that  they  be  able 
to  visualize  themselves  in  a post-sec- 
ondary setting  and  feel  empow- 
ered.” 

She’s  looking  forward  to  seeing 
the  31  students  from  Pikangikum’s 
Eenchokay  Birchstick  School  (EBS) 
who  will  spend  May  31  to  June  2 on 
campus.  EBS  attended  S@GE  in 
2005,  marking  the  school’s  first  trip 
to  southern  Ontario  in  15  years  and 
the  first  time  away  from  home  for 
some  of  the  students. 

In  February,  Mishibinijima  led  a 
group  of  U of  G students  who  volun- 
teered in  Pikangikum,  a fly-in  re- 
serve 250  kilometres  north  of 
Dryden,  as  part  of  Project  Serve,  an 
alternative  Reading  Week  program 
co-ordinated  by  the  Aboriginal  Re- 
.source  Centre  (ARC)  and  the  citi- 
zenship education  program  in 
Student  Life. 


Students  who  participated  in  the 
trip  to  Pikangikum  will  be  spending 
time  with  the  group  from  EBS,  and 
ARC  staff  will  also  take  time  to  show 
the  visitors  around  campus,  tour 
them  through  the  centre  and  outline 
the  resources  and  support  it  offers. 

Another  20  native  students  from 
Cape  Croker  Elementary  School 
northeast  of  Wiarton  will  attend  the 
camp  at  the  same  time  as  EBS,  but 
will  arrive  early  to  take  part  in  pro- 
gramming designed  exclusively  for 
them  by  the  ARC  and  the  Office  of 
Open  Learning. 

"It's  critical  to  get  young  learners 
engaged  early  on  in  their  education 
and  to  help  them  see  what  they’re 
learning  in  a larger  cultural  con- 
text,” says  Prof.  Alan  Shepard,  asso- 
ciate vice-president  (academic). 
“This  programming  helps  to  do 
that.” 

This  initiarive  builds  on  the  cur- 
rent relationship  U of  G has  with 
Cape  Croker  and  the  Chippewas  of 
Nawash,  says  Shepard.  Guelph 
worked  with  the  Chippewas  to  de- 
velop an  agreement  that  was  signed 
in  2000  with  the  federal  and  provin- 
cial governments  to  recognize  the 


Chippewas’  aboriginal  and  treaty 
right  to  manage  their  own  fishery. 
Last  year,  Prof.  Steve  Crawford,  In- 
tegrative Biology,  was  named  to  a 
joint  Nawash-U  of  G appointment 
in  freshwater  biology.  More  re- 
cently, Guelph  and  the  First  Nation 
launched  a research  partnership  that 
allows  for  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  resources.  They  also  began 
exploring  the  development  of  a new 
B.Sc.  program  in  aboriginal  resource 
management  that  would  blend 
aboriginal  traditional  knowledge 
and  western  science. 

Richard  Louttet,  program  devel- 
opment manager  in  the  Office  of 
Open  Learning,  is  a member  of  the 
committee  that’s  been  identifying 
programming  opportunities  for  the 
students  coming  to  S@GE  from 
Cape  Croker. 

“We  knew  they’d  be  participat- 
ing in  a rigorous  science  program  at 
S@GE,  so  we  wanted  to  use  this  ad- 
ditional programming  to  highfight 
aspects  of  U of  G outside  of  science,” 
he  says.  “We’re  going  to  show  them 
the  great  programs  and  activities 
that  are  available  at  Guelph  and  offer 
them  an  experience  we  hope  will  get 


them  thinking  about  their  futures.  As 
a committee,  we  set  out  to  develop  ac- 
tivities relevant  to  the  culture  of  the 
Chippewas  of  Nawash  and  the  inter- 
ests and  pastimes  of  the  students.” 

The  group  will  tour  the  Macdon- 
ald Stewart  Art  Centre  and  its  exten- 
sive aboriginal  art  collection,  receive 
instruction  in  printmaking,  and  learn 
about  U of  G’ s arts  programs  and  the 
benefits  of  a career  in  the  arts. 

They’ll  also  meet  with  members  of 
the  varsity  hockey  team  to  hear  about 
sports  at  university  and  life  as  stu- 
dent-athletes, tour  the  Hagen  j 
Aqualab  to  see  specimens  from  Cape  I 
Croker  in  a university  setting,  and  j 
participate  in  a hands-on  lab  activity  j 
led  by  U of  G student  Clayton  j 
Coppaway,  an  Ojibwa  from  Curve 
Lake  First  Nation. 

In  addition,  80  native  students 
from  Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River 
will  be  participating  in  S@GE.  I.L. 
Thomas  Elementary  School  and  Oli- 
ver M.  Smith  — Kawenni;io  Elemen- 
tary School  will  attend  May  17  to  19. 
Emily  C.  General  Elementary  School 
will  be  on  campus  May  24  to  26,  and 
J.C.  Hill  Elementary  School  will  be 
here  June  7 to  9. 
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Words  Across  the  Divide 

Research  trip  will  help  U of  G English  prof  get  in  touch  with  roots  of  British  working-class  writing 


Prof.  )ulle  Cairnie’s  longtime  Interest  In  British  working-class  writing  and  the  work  of  Robert  Tressell  is  taking 
her  to  England  this  spring,  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  Jane.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

PROF.  Julie  Cairnie,  English 
and  Theatre  Studies,  under- 
stands new  beginnings  and  the 
search  for  opportunity.  At  age  16, 
she  left  her  hometown  of  St. 
Catharines  and  made  her  way  to  the 
northwest  of  England  in  search  of  a 
new  start.  “I  decided  I wanted  a 
challenge  and  I went,”  she  says. 

Caimie  settled  in  with  her  grand- 
mother in  the  town  of  Poulton- 
le-Fylde,  embraced  her  new  commu- 
nity and  worked  to  find  her  place 
within  it  and  within  a global  context. 

"It  was  a hard  experience,  but  it 
was  valuable,"  she  recalls.  "It  was  the 
1980s,  Margaret  Thatcher  was  the 
prime  minister  and  I was  living  in  the 
area  that  was  the  site  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  There  was  a lot  of  pov- 
erty, and  people  lived  strong  work- 
ing-class values.  It  caused  me  to  look 
at  the  world  in  a new  way.” 

She  became  active  in  Britain’s 
anti-apartheid  movement  and  in- 
creasingly interested  in  issues  related 
to  inequality,  a topic  that  would  in- 
evitably set  the  stage  for  her  future 
academic  work.  She  now  studies 
post-colonial  literature,  British 
working-class  vmting  and  issues  re- 
lated to  race,  gender  and  class. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Caimie 
are  British  working-class  narratives 
that  speak  about  southern  Africa 
during  colonial  times.  She  has  pre- 
sented papers  in  South  Africa,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  pub- 
lished articles  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
monwealth Literature,  World 
Literature  Written  in  English  and 
Southern  Africa  Report. 

Caimie,  who  joined  U of  G in 
1999,  is  currently  working  on  a 
manuscript  called  Imperialists  in 
Broken  Boots:  Poor  White  and  Philan- 
thropy in  Southern  African  Writing,  a 
title  that  harkens  back  to  the  novel 
that  first  fucUed  her  academic  fire. 
While  attending  high  school  in  Brit- 
ain, she  was  required  to  read  The 
Ragged  Trousered  Philanthropist,  a 
book  by  Robert  Tressell  originally 
published  in  1914.  “It’s  a very  popu- 


lar text  in  England,”  she  says. 

The  novel  tells  the  story  of  a 
group  of  working-class  men  who 
meet  a journeyman-prophet  with  a 
vision  of  a just  society.  The  book  ex- 
amines the  divide  between  members 
of  the  working  class  and  those  who 
employ  them,  political  awakenings 
and  class  struggle  with  a mix  of  rage 
and  humour.  It  continues  to  be 
hailed  as  one  of  the  most  authentic 
novels  of  English  working-class  life. 

Follotving  high  school  and  her  in- 
troduction to  Tressell’s  novel, 
Caimie  returned  to  Canada  to  study 
philosophy  and  English  at  Brock 
University  and  found  herself  in- 
creasingly dravm  to  subjects  related 
to  human  injustice  and  inequality. 
After  completing  her  second  year, 
she  headed  off  to  Zimbabwe  with 
Canadian  Crossroads  International 
to  teach  high  school. 

“I  was  still  very  active  in  anti- 
apartheid work  and  wanted  to  go  to  a 
so-called  'front-line  state’ — one  of 
the  countries  bordering  South  Af- 
rica,” she  says. 

In  Zimbabwe,  Caimie  was  sent  to 


the  small  mining  village  of 
Mutorashanga  to  teach  the  equiva- 
lent of  grades  9 and  11.  Manyofher 
students  were  the  children  of  mi- 
grant workers  from  Zambia,  Mo- 
zambique and  Malawi. 

She  often  thinks  of  the  students 
she  taught  and  their  hardships  be- 
cause of  politics  and  economics. 

“I  think  of  the  crisis  in  Zimba- 
bwe, the  food  shortage  and  the  ab- 
sence of  gas.  It’s  horrifying  to  read 
about.  The  people  can’t  afford  to 
bury  their  dead,  and  I think  about 
the  aspirations  of  my  students  who 
wanted  to  be  engineers  and  doctors 
when  they  grew  up.  I know  that  this 
didn’t  happen  for  them,  and  it 
saddens  me.” 

After  six  months  in  Zimbabwe, 
Caimie  returned  to  Canada  to  con- 
tinue her  education  and  complete 
her  BA.  She  went  on  to  pursue  an 
MA  at  York  University  and  found 
her  way  back  to  TTie  Ragged 
Trousered  Philanthropist  for  an 
in-depth  analysis  and  the  begjrming 
of  a variety  of  research  topics. 

“I  was  really  intrigued  by  its  en- 


gagement vrith  colonial  issues,  and 
my  interest  spiralled  from  there,” 
she  says,  adding  that  Tressell  spent 
more  than  a decade  in  southern  Af- 
rica before  publishing  his  book.  “On 
a personal  level,  my  father  was  a car- 
penter, so  certain  passages  reminded 
me  of  him,  and  it  spoke  to  me  in  a 
way  that  other  books  hadn’t.” 

The  Ragged  Trousered  Philanthro- 
pist inspired  Caimie’s  PhD  thesis, 
also  at  York,  on  poor  whites  in 
southern  Africa  and  how  they  spoke 
about  poverty  in  Britain  and  south- 
ern Africa. 

“They  use  some  of  the  same  lan- 
guage to  describe  each  situation,” 
she  says.  “The  poor  in  England  were 
deemed  degenerate  because  they 
weren’t  meeting  expectations  of 
what  it  meant  to  be  white,  and  there 
was  a similar  sentiment  in  southern 
Africa  on  a larger  and  more  obvious 
scale  in  terms  of  whiteness  and  up- 
holding standards  of  proper 
conduct.” 

Southern  Africa  represented  a 
place  of  opportunity  for  the  British, 
many  of  whom  were  struggling  with 


unemployment  and  poverty,  but  this 
was  problematic  because  they  were 
improving  their  lifestyles  on  the 
backs  of  Africa’s  indigenous  people, 
says  Caimie.  She  notes  that  several  of 
her  own  Scottish  relatives  moved  to 
Zambia,  South  Africa  and  Kenya  in 
the  1940s  and  1950s  in  an  effort  to 
improve  their  social  status  and 
economic  conditions. 

“It  represented  promise  for  them, 
but  it  created  a strange  situation  of 
people  moving  from  a system  where 
they  were  potentially  oppressed  to 
being  in  the  position  of  oppressor. 
It’s  that  kind  of  ambivalence  that  re- 
ally interests  me.  How  can  you  be 
positioned  at  some  point  as  the  vic- 
tim and  change  your  position 
through  the  victimization  of 
others?” 

Cairnie  is  currently  on  a research 
trip  in  England  with  her  seven- 
year-old  daughter,  Jane  (she  also  has 
three-year-old  twin  boys).  While 
there,  she  wUl  visit  with  Reg 
Johnston,  Tressell’s  only  surviving 
relative.  Johnston  was  married  to 
Tressell’s  granddaughter  and  lived 
for  many  years  vrith  his  mother- 
in-law,  Kathleen,  who  was  Tressell’s 
only  child.  Johnston  has  all  of 
Tresseli’s  remaining  documents  and 
papers  at  his  home  in  East  Grinstead. 

“He’s  an  absolutely  lovely  man 
and  so  generous  and  insightful,”  says 
Cairnie,  noting  that  he  often  sends 
her  items  related  to  the  book  by  m^. 

Their  connection  was  made  after 
Johnston  discovered  her  name  on 
the  Internet  while  searching  for  in- 
formation related  to  Tressell’s  book. 
“It’s  a really  interesting  way  to  do  ar- 
chival research,”  she  says. 

This  trip  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  direction  for  Cairnie’s  study  of 
Tressell’s  novel  as  she  compares  the 
writings  of  working-class  women 
from  the  time  period  with  the  novel. 
Tressell  spoke  mainly  of  the  male 
perspective  of  socialism  and  work- 
ing-class life  but  did  make  some  ref- 
erences to  women  that  gesture 
towards  feminism  and  the  suffrage 
movement  that  was  taking  place  at 
the  same  time,  she  says. 


More  Than  Just  a Spud 

Nuggets,  pancakes,  cookies  among  students*  ideas  for  new  products  made  from  potatoes 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

WHAT’S  THE  CONNECTION 
among  Peel  Nug  Potatoes, 
Triple  Chocolaty  Marshmallows  and 
Takeables  From  Granola  Cookies? 
They’re  all  items  designed  by  U of  G 
students  in  the  winter  semester  for  a 
first-ever  competition  to  develop 
new  foods  based  on  a common 
ingredient:  potatoes. 

Five  student  projects  vied  for  top 
spot  last  month  in  the  inaugural 
contest,  which  capped  the  course 
“Food  Product  Development” 
taught  by  Massimo  Marcone,  an  ad- 
junct professor  and  technician  in  the 
Department  of  Food  Science. 

Their  group  assignment  was  to 


take  a potato-based  product  from 
idea  conception  to  prototype,  using 
equipment  and  resources  in 
Marconc's  lab  in  the  Food  Science 
Building  and  pilot-testing  facilities 
in  the  adjacent  Guelph  Food  Tech- 
nology Centre. 

Marcone  says  a key  challenge  was 
to  balance  the  food  science  side  of 
the  project  with  the  marketing  bene- 
fits typically  demanded  by  the  food 
industry,  particularly  the  kinds  of 
companies  represented  by  the  On- 
tario Potato  Board  (OPB),  which 
sponsored  the  contest  and  helped 
judge  the  entries. 

“This  is  very  important  for  our 
students  as  they  go  into  industry,” 
says  Marcone. 


Besides  developing  and  testing 
their  products,  the  students  had  to 
develop  a marketing  plan  that  ad- 
dressed everything  from  nutrition 
and  health  benefits  to  consumer  ac- 
ceptance and  production  cost-effec- 
tiveness. 

The  top  prize  went  to  a group  of 
Mexican  exchange  students  for  an 
appetizer  of  potato  nuggets  made  of 
pressed  potatoes  and  cheddar 
cheese,  then  coated  with  breading 
made  from  waste  potato  peelings. 
The  other  entries  were  a Japanese 
vodka-like  product  made  from  fer- 
mented potato  mash,  pancakes,  and 
marshmallows  and  granola-type 
cookies  made  with  potato  starch. 

Three  of  the  projects,  including 


the  winner,  were  also  entered  in  this 
year’s  Project  SOY  (Soybean  Oppor- 
tunities for  Youth).  That  annual 
contest,  held  to  encourage  students 
to  develop  new  uses  and  markets  for 
soybeans,  marked  its  10th  anniver- 
sary this  year.  Marcone  hopes  to 
make  “Project  Potato”  an  annual 
competition  as  well. 

He  says  potato  producers  are  ea- 
ger to  replicate  some  of  the  success  of 
Project  SOY.  For  this  year’s  potato 
contest,  the  OPB  provided  funding 
for  prize  money  and  project  budgets; 
the  organization  will  also  sponsor 
next  year’s  contest. 

Vanessa  Currie,  a plant  agricul- 
ture technician  who  helped  bring 
Marcone  and  the  OPB  together,  says 


the  potato  industry  saw  consumers 
shy  away  from  the  starchy  vegetable 
during  the  low-carb  diet  craze. 

“This  initiative  was  motivated  by 
the  opportunity  to  try  something 
new  and  to  develop  new  markets,” 
says  Currie,  who  tests  potato  variet- 
ies at  the  Elora  Research  Station. 
“The  goal  was  to  do  something  vrith 
potatoes  and  get  them  some  new 
customers.” 

Potatoes  are  among  the  five  ma- 
jor food  crops  in  the  world,  along 
with  wheat,  rice,  soy  and  corn. 

Marcone  says  the  25  students  in 
this  year’s  class  needed  little  encour- 
agement to  pursue  their  ideas.  “They 
were  excited.  It  was  an  opportunity 
to  do  something  innovative.” 
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A Simple  Beauty 

Biomedical  scientist  turns  his  hand  to  stained-glass  creations 


Some  of  that  appreciation  had  to  do  with  his  life- 
long attraction  to  heritage  buildings  and  their 
simple  materials:  stone,  wood,  glass. 

“I  like  old  stone  buildings  and  the  simplicity  of 
some  of  their  windows.  The  simpler  the  window, 
the  more  beautiful.” 

Gesturing  in  the  direction  of  War  Memorial 
Hall,  he  says:  “They’re  just  rectangles,  but  when 
the  light  hits  them,  they’re  just  beautiful.” 

It  was  that  sentiment  that  made  him  act  when 
he  realized  the  OVC  renovation  project  might 
well  see  demolition  of  that  old  wooden  doorway. 
Standing  before  his  stained-glass  panels,  he  re- 
calls that  this  entryway  formerly  connected  an 
area  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairwell  occupied  by 
student  mailboxes  and  locker  rooms  with  a hall- 
way leading  to  a former  cafeteria.  “I  went  through 
here  thousands  of  times,”  he  says,  explaining  the 
appeal  that  the  spot  holds  for  him  all  these  years 
later. 

Approaching  administrators  involved  with 
the  renovation,  he  suggested  using  stained  glass 
to  preserve  the  doorway.  Eventually  he  found 
himself  broaching  the  idea  with  the  architect.  His 
response:  “Are  you  going  to  make  it?”  Hanna 
didn’t  waste  much  time.  “Without  thinking  too 
much  about  it,  I said:  'Sure,  I could  do  that."’ 
Starting  at  the  end  of  January  2005,  he  took 
3J/i  months  to  complete  the  project,  working  for 
one  or  two  hours  at  a time.  He  says  he  likes  to  take 
his  time  on  his  creations,  using  the  hand  tools  of 
the  traditional  craftsperson  rather  than  the  power 
equipment  favoured  by  many  glass-makers. 

He  traces  a design  drawn  on.paper  onto  the  j 
glass  sheet,  then  cuts  out  the  shapes  with  a dia- 
mond-tipped knife.  Using  zinc  and  lead  strips,  he 
solders  the  glass  pieces  together,  starting  at  one 
comer  and  working  diagonally  toward  the  oppo- 
site corner.  Flipping  the  pane  over,  he  repeats  the 
process  on  the  other  side — a feat  requiring  dexterity  and  prac- 
tice to  prevent  the  half-soldered  panel  from  falling  apart. 

To  make  that  “jiggly  window"  more  rigid,  he  needs  to  pack 
in  cementing  material  between  the  solder  and  the  glass.  The 
smelly  cement  compound  leaves  the  glass  looking  irretrievably 
smeared  and  blackened.  The  remedy  is  close  at  hand:  sawdust 
stored  from  his  woodworking.  Rubbed  onto  the  panes,  saw- 
dust lifts  the  cement  compound  and  shines  the  glass. 

Not  all  glass  is  alike,  says  Hanna,  pointing  out  a few  of  the  22 
types  he  used  in  the  OVC  project,  from  smooth  water  glass  to 
“hammered”  pieces  v/ith  a knubbly  texture. 

Then  comes  make-or-break  time.  “The  most  satisfying  and 
most  nervous  moment  is  when  it’s  all  welded  and  I hold  it  up  to 
the  light  for  the  first  time." 

Only  once  so  far  has  he  found  a finished  colour  that  he  dis- 
liked, necessitating  some  surgery  to  replace  the  offending  glass. 

A contractor  installed  the  array  around  the  OVC  doorway 
in  mid-May.  Hanna  is  generally  satisfied  with  the  results,  al- 
though he  believes  the  effect  was  marred  by  new  ceiling 
ductwork  that  ends  just  inches  from  the  inner  side  of  the  door- 
way. The  lowered  ceiling  partially  obscures  the  upper  panels 
from  inside  the  corridor  and  muddies  the  view  of  the  glass  from 
outside  in  the  stairwell.  Still,  he  says.  “I  like  the  way  the  light 
hits  it.  I like  the  colour.” 

So  does  his  colleague  Prof.  John  Armstrong,  who  happens 
by  while  Hanna  is  shovring  off  his  creation.  Armstrong  points 
out  a practical  benefit  of  the  piece  for  visitors  arriving  at  that 
outer  entrance.  “I  always  tell  studenU:  Turn  right  before  you 
hit  the  stained-glass  roosters.  It’s  definitely  a landmark.’ 

Hanna  has  completed  pieces  for  friends  and  colleagues,  in- 
cluding a transom  window  that  adorns  the  home  of  Prof.  Peter 
Conlon,  OVC  assistant  dean  (student  affairs).  He’s  also  made 
pieces  to  accent  his  homemade  bookcases.  Surprisingly,  he  has 
not  tackled  any  of  the  windows  in  his  home,  although  he  says 
it’s  time  to  replace  the  original  windows  in  the  50-year-old 
bungalow.  Meanwhile,  he’s  working  on  projects  for  three  cli- 
ents’ homes  and  has  suggested  a few  other  ideas  for  OVC. 

“I  don’t  consider  myself  a real  professional  at  this;  I’m  a 
learner.  I hope  at  the  end  that  it’s  reasonably  good.” 


The  near-disaster  happened  one 
night  early  last  year.  Prof.  Brad  Hanna. 

Biomedical  Sciences,  had  spent  hours 
assembling  a stained-glass  panel,  the 
first  piece  in  his  most  ambitious  project  yet.  He’d 
left  the  completed  two-by-four-foot  panel  to  set 
overnight  on  a chest-high  shelf  in  his  shed.  Later, 
fumbling  in  the  dark  for  a garbage  can,  he 
knocked  against  something.  Too  late,  he  realized 
he’d  dislodged  the  window. 

“It  sent  the  first  window  tumbling  onto  the 
floor.  1 could  hear  rattling  and  banging,  I was  sure 
it  was  smashed.” 

His  luck  held  — and  so  did  the  window.  Last 
spring,  that  panel,  along  vrith  four  companion 
stained-glass  windows,  was  installed  in  newly  ren- 
ovated quarters  in  Hanna’s  department  at  the  On- 
tario Veterinary  College.  “They’re  surprisingly 
tough,”  he  says,  eyeing  the  array  of  windows  a year 
later. 

Besides  providing  a colourful  focal  point  for 
visitors  passing  through  that  part  of  the  building, 
the  glasswork  is  a testament  to  a three-year-old 
pastime  that  now  sees  Hanna  spending  more  than 
a few  off-hours  wielding  a diamond  cutter  and  a 
soldering  gun  in  his  basement  workshop. 

Visit  the  northeast  corner  of  OVC  and  enter 
through  the  first  doorway  facing  College  Avenue. 

Down  a flight  of  stairs  and  directly  ahead  is  a 
white  wood-framed  door  surrounded  on  both 
sides  and  overhead  by  those  five  stained-glass 
panels. 

Each  of  the  matching  panels  on  both  sides  of 
the  door  sports  a white  rooster  set  into  a circle  — 
one  green  with  a yellow  border,  the  other  with  the 
colours  reversed.  The  three  smaller  panels  above 
the  doorway  contain  unadorned  grids  of  translu- 
cent leaded  panes.  All  five  windows  are  trimmed 
with  blue-flecked  glass,  an  effect  achieved  by 
melting  white  and  blue  fragments  directly  onto  the  glass. 

Spanning  42  square  feet,  the  array  contains  almost  700  indi- 
vidual pieces  of  glass  knitted  together  with  about  350  feet  of 
zinc  and  lead  stripping.  Hanna  spent  about  100  hours  in  that 
home  workshop  as  his  volunteer  contribution  to  a multi-mil- 
lion-doUar  renovation  for  the  new  Institute  for  Animal-Hu- 
man Links  in  Health  Science  Research. 

Pass  through  that  glass-framed  doorway,  turn  left  and 
you’re  standing  outside  the  laboratory  he  shares  with  Prof. 
Glen  Pyle. 

The  shared  space  formerly  housed  OVC’s  first  poultry  pa- 
thology lab,  one  reason  Hanna  chose  roosters  for  his  stained- 
glass  motif.  Today  in  that  lab,  he  studies  the  workings  of  ion 
channels  — conduits  in  cell  membranes  that  allow  selective 
passage  of  sodium,  potassium  and  other  key  ions.  More  specifi- 
cally, he’s  interested  in  what  happens  when  mutant  genes  cre- 
ate dysfunctional  channels,  leading  to  a variety  of  diseases  in 
animals  and  people. 

As  a graduate  student  here  in  biophysics  during  the  early 
1 990s,  Hanna  helped  identify  the  first  sodium  ion  channel  dis- 
ease in  veterinary  medicine.  By  then,  he’d  already  done  a biol- 
ogy undergraduate  degree  and  his  DVM  at  Guelph  and  had 
worked  in  a mixed  practice  in  northern  Ontario.  That  experi- 
ence confirmed  an  earlier  conviction  that  what  he  really 
wanted  to  do  was  teach  and  study,  so  he  returned  to  Guelph  to 
do  graduate  work  with  physics  professor  George  Renninger. 
He  earned  a master’s  degree  in  1992  and  a PhD  in  1997,  doing 
research  for  the  latter  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  joined 
OVC  as  a lecturer  in  1999  and  became  a faculty  member  two 
years  later. 

Turn  to  the  right  at  the  stained-glass  doorway  and  you  pass 
along  a corridor  lined  with  offices  belonging  to  members  of  the 
Enhanced  Health  Assessment  Lab.  Among  them,  Hanna’s  is 
easy  to  spot,  with  its  narrow  vertical  window  filled  with  stained 
glass  depicting  a dog’s  meandering  red  paw  prints. 

Inside,  collections  of  journal  articles  arrayed  on  his  desk 
point  to  today’s  research  interests.  For  example,  Hanna  is  col- 
laborating with  Prof.  Andrew  Bendall,  Molecular  and  Cellular 
Biology,  on  studies  of  myotonia.  They  hope  this  summer  to  de- 


By Andrew  Vowles 


velop  a blood  test  for  this  muscle  disease  in  dogs.  Along  with 
Bendall  and  other  OVC  faculty,  he  hopes  to  acquire  funding  to 
study  what  causes  atrial  fibrillation  in  standardbred  horses. 

Framed  photos  of  Hanna  wearing  a hockey  helmet  and  tell- 
tale black-and-white-striped  jersey  attest  to  his  other  extracur- 
ricular interest.  He  began  refereeing  hockey  games  on  campus 
as  a grad  student.  Since  then,  he’s  officiated  at  about  1,400 
games,  raosdy  on  a volunteer  basis,  from  house-league  hockey 
to  charity  fundraisers  to  intramural  matchups.  It  was  while  ref- 
ereeing a women’s  hockey  game  on  campus  that  he  met  his 
wife,  Lynae  Harris,  then  completing  her  DVM. 

He  doesn’t  play  much  now  compared  with  his  own  intra- 
mural days.  He  played  defence,  having  learned  to  skate  only  af- 
ter arriving  at  Guelph  for  his  undergraduate  degree.  He  laughs 
as  he  recalls  his  early  outings  on  the  ice.  “I  was  terrible.  1 loved 
it.” 

There  hadn’t  been  enough  money  to  pay  for  minor  hockey 
when  he  was  younger.  Hanna  grew  up  as  one  of  seven  children 
and  five  foster  children  on  a 35-acre  farm  in  Mount  Hope  near 
Hamilton.  Instead,  he  learned  early  to  use  his  hands  during  fre- 
quent visits  to  a woodworking  and  welding  shop  just  down  the 
road. 

Having  picked  up  everything  from  electrical  wiring  to  met- 
alworking, he  had  considered  becoming  an  engineer.  That  no- 
tion was  quickly  dispelled  after  a visit  to  a university  campus, 
where  he  realized  the  last  thing  he  wanted  to  study  vtras 
engineering. 

By  then,  the  family  had  moved  to  Waterloo,  where  his  fa- 
ther founded  the  School  of  Accountancy  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo.  He  decided  to  become  a vet  instead  (an  uncle, 
Gordon  Campbell,  was  an  immunologist  and  associate  dean  at 
the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  Cornell  University). 

Having  kept  his  hand  in  with  woodworking  — designing 
and  building  furniture  and  bookcases  — Hanna  was  inspired 
in  2003  by  a photograph  of  a set  of  stained-glass  windows  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  He  bought  tools,  glass  and  an  arm- 
load of  instruction  books  and  set  to  work  on  his  first  project. 

That  original  window  now  graces  the  backyard  shed  of  his 
Guelph  home.  "I  was  surprised  at  how  much  1 liked  it,”  he  says. 
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SUPPORT  SOUGHT  FOR  IRANIAN-CANADIAN 
SCHOLAR  DETAINED  IN  TEHRAN’S  EVIN  PRISON 


My  Iranian-Canadian  colleague 
Ramin  lahanbegloo,  who  taught 
political  science  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  from  1997  to  2001,  has 
been  arrested  by  the  Iranian  author- 
ities in  Tehran  and  is  currently 
being  detained  in  the  Evin  Prison. 
That’s  the  same  prison  where  Cana- 
dian-Iranian  journalist  Zahra 
Kazemi  died  in  2003,  apparently  as 
the  result  of  torture.  It  is  not  clear 
what,  if  any,  charges  have  been  laid 
against  him,  but  it  is  clear  that  be  is 
being  detained  because  of  his  politi- 
cal and  philosophical  writings. 

Ramin,  who  is  a Canadian  citi- 
zen, is  a scholar  of  international 
stature  who  has  published  exten- 
sively in  English,  French  and  Farsi. 
A pohtical  moderate,  he  has  always 
been  circumspect  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Iranian  regime. 

I urge  members  of  the  University 


community  to  write  letters  in  sup- 
port of  Ramin,  pleading  for  his  hu- 
mane treatment  and  release. 
Amnesty  International  has  issued  an 
urgent  action  appeal,  which  gives 
some  background  on  his  case  and 
provides  addresses  for  the  appropri- 
ate Iranian  leaders.  The  appeal  can 
be  found  at  www.amnesty.ca/ 
take_action/actions/canada_iran_ 
jahanbegloo.php. 

I have  available  three  letter  tem- 
plates — one  for  each  of  the  Iranian 
leaders  noted  on  the  Amnesty 
website.  To  receive  copies  of  these, 
contact  me  at  oshabani@uoguelph. 
ca. 

Thank  you  for  your  support  of  a 
friend  and  colleague  whose  life  rep- 
resents the  ideals  of  intellectual  free- 
dom that  are  so  dear  to  us  all. 

Prof.  Omid  Payrow  Shabani 
Department  of  Philosophy 


U of  G to  Host  Ontario 
Universities  Computing 
Conference  in  May 


How  DO  YOU  make  it  easier  for 
faculty,  staff  and  students  to 
gain  electronic  access  to  services  and 
information  not  just  at  U of  G but 
also  at  other  Ontario  universities? 
And  just  why  would  you  want  to 
consider  blogging  anyway? 

These  are  among  the  topics  to  be 
discussed  by  some  300  computer 
technology  professionals  from  uni- 
versities across  the  province  who  will 
visit  Guelph  this  month  for  the  an- 
nual Ontario  Universities  Computing 
Conference. 

The  event,  which  will  focus  on  IT 
initiatives  in  higher  education,  runs 
May  28  to  30  on  campus.  The  event  is 
hosted  by  Computing  and  Commu- 
nications Services  (CCS)  and  spon- 
sored by  the  Association  of 
Computing  Services  Directors. 

Sessions  will  cover  such  topics  as 
podcasting  and  video  conferencing, 
hand-held  communication  devices, 
digital  video,  online  journalling, 
wireless  networks  in  residences,  mul- 
timedia production,  laptop  manage- 
ment and  faculty  training  for  the 
electronic  classroom. 

Echoing  this  year’s  theme  of  the 


“The  Mobile  Campus,”  CCS  senior 
analyst  Gayleen  Gray,  a conference 
committee  chair,  gestures  to  her  lap- 
top computer  and  says,  “We’re  aU  be- 
coming more  mobile.” 

Gerrit  Bos,  co-chair  and  also  a 
CCS  senior  analyst,  says  the  confer- 
ence is  intended  to  help  IT  experts 
improve  .tervices  for  fticulty,  staff  and 
students. 

“Support  staff  at  the  University  of 
Guelph  are  trying  to  get  the  best  ser- 
vice for  you  by  comparing  ourselves 
with  other  universities.” 

Keynote  speakers  include  Bob 
Rae,  former  Ontario  premier  and 
current  leadership  contender  for  the 
federal  Liberal  party;  Jennifer 
Corriero,  co-founder  and  executive 
director  ofTakingITGlobal;  and  Tim 
Bray,  director  of  web  technologies 
with  Sun  Microsystems  and  a 1981 
Guelph  graduate  in  math  and 
computing  science. 

Sessions  will  involve  presentations 
from  industry  and  universities,  in- 
cluding a number  of  U of  G speakers. 
For  more  information,  send  e-mail  to 
oucc2006@uoguelph.ca  or  visit 
www.oucc.ca/overview. 


RIVER  RUN  CENTRE 
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Michael  Boterman 


MICHAEL  BOTERMAN 

Secretary  in  the  School  of  English  and  Theatre  Studies, 
staff  member  at  U ofG  since  1988 
On  any  given  day,  Michael 
Boterman  is  most  likely  trying 
to  schedule  some  time  to  go 
horseback  riding.  An  avid  rider 
since  the  age  of  14,  he  is 
involved  in  teaching,  training 
and  judging  horses  and  riders. 

In  the  coming  months,  he’ll  be 
attending  a number  of  horse 
shows  to  judge  horse  and  rider 
equitation  competitions  and  to 
assess  hunters  and  jumpers. 

“It’s  something  I’ve  always  enjoyed  and  appreciated, 
and  it’s  truly  become  my  passion,”  says  Boterman,  who 
has  a diploma  in  equine  studies  from  Humber  College. 
He  leases  a horse  named  Zuma  from  a stable  in 
Ennotville  and  shares  riding  time  with  her  owner. 

In  addition,  he  and  three  of  his  brothers — he  comes 
from  a family  of  13  children  — along  with  their  part- 
ners, children  and  friends,  are  looking  forward  to  their 
annual  camping  trip  scheduled  for  mid-August.  This 
year,  the  group  of  between  20  and  25  people  will  be 
travelling  to  Cyprus  Lake. 

“It’s  good  to  get  back  to  nature,”  says  Boterman.  “I 
enjoy  being  out  in  the  wild  and  doing  everything  that 
goes  with  it.” 

He  particularly  likes  canoeing  and  hiking  with  his 
nieces  and  nephews  and  teaching  them  about  the  plants 
and  wildlife  that  inhabit  the  woods. 


ASHA  SADANAND 

Faailty  member  in  the  Department  of  Economics  since 
1990 


Once  a week.  Prof.  Asha 
Sadanand  sits  down  at  the  ivo- 
ries for  a piano  lesson.  She 
began  taking  lessons  as  a child, 
and  it’s  something  that’s  been 
passed  down  to  her  two  teen- 
aged  children. 


you  aren’t  thinking  of  anything 
else,”  she  says.  “I  love  playing  /^s^,a  Sadanand 
because  it  forces  you  to  concen-  - 


trate  and  it  teaches  discipline.  Both  are  important  in 
life.” 


This  time  of  year  — and  despite  her  allergies  — 
Sadanand  enjoys  gardening  and  admits  she  goes  over- 
board by  buying  “far  too  man/’  plants.  “Once  I have 
them,  the  challenge  is  finding  spots  to  put  them.” 

This  summer,  she  and  her  family  will  travel  to  India. 
They  visited  northern  India  at  Christmas,  and  she  says 
that  trip  was  special  because  she  hadn’t  been  there  in  20 
years. 

“It  was  amazing  to  spend  time  with  my  cousins  be- 
cause I hadn’t  seen  some  of  them  since  they  were  chil- 
dren.” 

This  time  around,  the  family  will  visit  the  southern 
part  of  the  country,  where  Sadanand’s  husband  hails 
from.  “My  husband  will  be  our  tour  guide.  I’m  looking 
forward  to  seeing  his  family  and  visiting  some  of  the 
temples.” 

JENNIFER  ELLISON 

Fourth-year  B.Sc.  student  majoring  in  biological  science 
When  Jermifer  Ellison  hits  the 
pool,  she’s  usually  there  to  train 
or  compete.  She’s  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  U of  G varsity  swim 
team  for  the  past  four  years,  but 
takes  her  skills  to  a new  level 
when  she  competes  as  a life- 
guard. 

Ellison,  who  participated  in 
the  2003  Commonwealth  Life- 
saving Championships  in 
South  Africa,  returned  from  her  second  appearance  at 
the  World  Lifesaving  Championships  in  February. 
Thirty-three  countries  competed  in  the  event,  which 
was  held  in  Australia  over  two  weeks,  and  she  returned 
with  the  Canadian  record  in  the  200-metre  super 
lifesaver  event. 

“In  the  super  lifesaver,  you  swim  75  metres,  dive  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pool,  pick  up  a full-sized  mannequin 
and  swim  with  it  for  the  remaining  25  metres,”  she  ex- 
plains. “You  then  touch  the  wall,  put  on  fins  and  a res- 
cue tube,  swim  for  50  metres  and  complete  the  race 
towing  a half-sized  mannequin.” 

In  addition,  Ellison  competed  in  several  other 
events,  including  a series  of  relays.  She  was  also  selected 
to  be  the  flag-bearer  for  the  Canadian  team  at  the  open- 
ing ceremony.  “That  was  the  most  exciting  part  for 
me.” 

Ellison  is  hoping  to  qualify  for  the  2006  Common- 
wealth Lifesaving  Championships  to  be  held  in  Bath, 
England,  in  September. 


Jennifer  Ellison 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be 
held  In  June  for  a $50  gift  certificate  donated  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who  submits  the  right  answer 
by  May  19  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to  r.kendaU@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext. 
56039.  The  following  people  correctly  reported  that  the  May  3 photo  was  of  a steam  engine  display  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Thornbrough  Building:  Steve  Forbes  and  John  Van  Manen.  photo  by  Rebecca  kendall 
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Prof.  Paul  Anglin  found  that  the  degree  of  overpricing,  the  number  of  bedrooms  and  the  way  a seller  describes  a 
property  can  affect  the  amount  of  time  a house  takes  to  sell.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Getting  Real  About  Real  Estate 

Owners  almost  always  have  an  inflated  opinion  of  what  their  house  is  worth 


Therapy  Dogs  Can 
Pose  Health  Risk 

Hand  washing  best  way  to  avoid  zoonotic  organisms 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

SELLING  A HOUSE  can  be  a chore, 
but  homeowners  in  one 
southern  Ontario  city  now  have 
information  that  could  make  the 
task  easier  and  quicker,  thanks  to 
Prof.  Paul  Anglin,  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Studies. 

Using  data  from  the  Windsor  and 
Essex  Real  Estate  Board  collected  be- 
tween 1997  and  2000,  Anglin  found 
that  the  degree  of  overpricing,  the 
number  of  bedrooms  and  the  way  a 
seller  describes  a property  can  affect 
the  amount  of  time  a house  takes  to 
sell. 

Few  studies  of  the  Canadian  real 
estate  market  have  been  done,  he 
says,  and  this  particular  research  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  What 
makes  it  unique  is  that  his  data  in- 
clude all  attempted  sales  rather  than 
just  the  successful  ones.  This  pro- 
vides for  a more  accurate  assess- 
ment. he  says. 

“People  don’t  realize  that  40  per 
cent  of  homes  listed  for  sale  don’t 
sell,  and  that  is  rarely  taken  into  ac- 
coimt.” 

Anglin’s  study  also  uses  what  is 
known  as  hazard  rate  analysis,  a 
methodology  that’s  often  used  to 
study  unemployment  duration  and 
how  long  patients  survive  after  cer- 
tain types  of  medical  procedures. 

“Real  estate  is  a hot  topic,”  he 
says.  "Housing  is  a big  part  of  many 
people’s  financial  portfolio,  so  re- 
search like  this  is  important  and  at- 
tracts attention.  Searching  for  a 
home  is  not  like  searching  for  a loaf 


of  bread.  You  have  to  look  at  how 
many  bedrooms  it  has,  its  location, 
whether  it  has  an  ugly  colour  on  the 
wall  or  whether  it  has  termites.” 

One  problem  real  estate  agents 
face  is  convincing  homeowners  to 
list  their  property  at  an  appropriate 
price.  Owners  almost  always  have  an 
inflated  opinion  of  what  their  house 
is  worth,  says  Anglin,  a former  chair 
of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Windsor.  A graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  and  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  he  spent  17  years 
at  Windsor  before  joining  U of  G in 
2005. 

“Everyone  knows  a high  price 
will  discourage  buyers  from  looking 
at  a place,  but  the  question  is:  'What 
is  the  magnitude  of  that?”’ 

He  found  that,  between  1997  and 
2000,  houses  that  sold  in  Windsor 
were  on  the  market  an  average  of  10 
weeks.  More  than  40  per  cent  of  sell- 
ers in  his  sample  had  their  listings 
expire.  In  those  cases,  they  waited  an 
average  of  19  weeks  before  leaving 
the  market  for  the  first  time.  Some 
tried  again,  but  many  did  not. 

Sellers  not  only  want  to  secure  a 
sale,  but  they  also  want  to  be  happy 
with  the  amount  they  receive  and 
want  to  sell  in  a reasonable  period  of 
time,  so  striking  a balance  is  impor- 
tant, says  Anglin. 

Although  some  homes  sell  for  a 
price  that’s  agreeable  to  both  buyer 
and  seller,  about  five  per  cent  of  the 
houses  in  his  study  sold  for  more 
than  list  price.  He  says  the  selling 
price  depends  on  bargaining  abilities 
and  bargaining  position. 


“By  raising  the  list  price,  you  can 
increase  the  selling  price,  but  you 
have  to  wait  longer  for  a buyer  will- 
ing to  pay  that  price.  It’s  a trade-off 
that  some  sellers  are  willing  to  accept 
and  others  are  not.  The  same  trade- 
off faces  buyers  when  they  ask  them- 
selves: ‘Am  I willing  to  pay  the  extra 
money  for  hardwood  floors,  a good 
school,  a large  backyard?”' 

Anglin  also  found  that  smaller 
houses  sold  in  less  time.  A home  with 
only  one  or  two  bedrooms,  for  ex- 
ample, sold  nine  per  cent  faster  than 
average,  whereas  homes  with  five  or 
more  bedrooms  took  30  per  cent 
longer. 

Houses  that  were  described  in 
their  listings  as  “beautiful”  sold  in  15 
per  cent  less  time  and  at  a higher  sell- 
ing price,  and  those  described  as  a 
“handyman’s  special”  sold  in  50  per 
cent  less  time.  In  contrast,  a home 
that  was  said  to  be  a “rental”  took  60 
per  cent  longer  to  sell. 

Anglin  is  currently  in  discussions 
with  the  Toronto  Real  Estate  Board 
and  hopes  to  conduct  a similar  study 
of  that  market.  On  average,  a house 
in  Toronto  sells  in  five  weeks,  he 
says. 

“There  are  puzzles  in  the  Toronto 
market  that  I’d  like  to  figure  out.  For 
a long  time,  houses  have  been  selling 
quickly,  and  the  average  sale  is  fairly 
close  to  the  list  price." 

He  also  hopes  to  explore  bidding 
wars,  where  potential  buyers  submit 
offers  hoping  to  outbid  one  another, 
and  the  effect  these  “wars”  have  on 
house  prices  in  the  area  as  well  as  in 
surrounding  areas. 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

Eighty  per  cent  of  therapy 
dogs  are  carrying  zoonotic 
diseases  that  can  potentially  pass 
from  animals  to  people,  say  OVC 
researchers.  In  a study  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Hospital  Infection,  they 
found  several  health  risks  associated 
with  dogs  visiting  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  to  boost  spirits  and 
improve  health. 

Although  it’s  now  established 
that  most  dogs  are  carrying  some- 
thing, there’s  no  published  evidence 
of  people  catching  an  agent  from  a 
therapy  dog,  says  Sandra  Lefebvre,  a 
veterinarian  who  is  a PhD  candidate 
in  the  Department  of  Population 
Medicine. 

“The  potential  is  there,  but  we 
don’t  yet  know  if  it  happens,”  she 
says. 

It  would  depend  on  a lot  of  fac- 
tors such  as  the  immune  status  of  the 
people  interacting  with  the  dogs, 
whether  they  have  an  open  wound 
or  whether  they  put  their  hand  in 
their  mouth  after  handling  the  dog, 
she  says. 

“The  aim  of  this  research  was  to 
collect  scientific  evidence  showing 
that  there  needs  to  be  more  stringent 
evidence-based  protocols  for  ther- 
apy dogs." 

Existing  therapy  dog  protocols 
dictated  by  Canadian  hospitals  and 
the  Centres  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention  — such  as  keeping  ani- 
mals parasite-free,  clean  and  well- 
groomed,  and  maintaining  up-to- 
date  vaccinations — are  only  recom- 
mendations and  don’t  address  many 
important  concerns,  she  says. 

Lefebvre,  along  with  Profs.  David 
Waltner-Toews,  Population  Medi- 
cine, and  Scott  Weese,  Clinical  Stud- 
ies, examined  102  visitation  dogs 
from  across  Ontario  for  18  specific 
pathogens. 

A surprising  58  per  cent  of  the 
dogs  were  carrying  the  Clostndium 
diffidlt  bacterial  strain.  Although 
the  risk  of  this  strain  to  people  is  un- 
clear, it  raises  concerns,  says  Weese. 
He,  Lefebvre  and  Waltner-Toews 
highlighted  these  concerns  in  an- 
other recent  report  that  focused  on  a 


poodle  visitation  dog  that  carried 
the  C.  difficile  strain  responsible  for 
serious  outbreaks  of  disease  in  peo- 
ple. Other  infections  from  patho- 
gens detected  in  the  dogs  were 
Salmonella,  multidrug-resistant  E. 
coli  and  Pasteurella  spp. 

“The  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that 
dogs  can  carry  disease-causing 
germs  and  still  look  healthy,"  says 
Lefebvre. 

Dogs  can  also  pick  up  bacterial 
strains  that  originate  in  hospitals 
and  transfer  them  to  people  in  the 
community  on  a day-to-day  basis, 
she  says. 

Hand  washing  before  and  after 
handling  dogs  is  probably  the  best 
way  to  avoid  contacting  a zoonotic 
organism,  says  Lefebvre,  who  notes 
that  hand  sanitizers  are  readily  avail- 
able in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 
Dogs  can’t  take  such  precautions,  so 
it’s  up  to  people  to  do  so,  she  says. 

Placing  a sheet  on  a patient’s  bed 
or  lap  to  protect  the  person  from  di- 
rect contact  with  the  dog  is  also  a 
good  way  to  protect  both  patients 
and  dogs,  she  says. 

What’s  just  as  likely  as  a dog 
transmitting  a disease  to  a patient  is 
a dog  carrying  bacteria  from  one  pa- 
tient to  another,  says  Lefebvre. 

"If  there’s  any  indication  that  a 
patient  is  infectious,  that  patient 
shouldn’t  visit  with  a therapy  dog  to 
protect  the  people  who  handle  the 
dogs  afterwards  and  to  protect  the 
dog  itself.” 

Because  dogs  have  much  closer 
contact  with  patients  than  other  visi- 
tors do  — some  lick  patients’  faces 
and  jump  up  on  their  beds  — strict 
regulations  around  therapy  dogs 
make  a lot  of  sense,  she  says. 

Until  more  research  is  done,  en- 
suring that  pet-visiting  programs 
continue  to  spread  benefits  instead 
of  germs  comes  down  to  conunon 
sense,  says  Lefebvre. 

“All  participants,  whether  they’re 
health-care  personnel,  patients  or 
visitation  dog  owners,  need  to  start 
thinking  seriously  about  making  in- 
fection control  an  integral  part  of 
their  interactions  to  preserve  the 
popularity  of  pet-visiting  pro- 
grams.” I 
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Let  the  Rains  Come! 

New  rainwater  collection  shelter  to  provide  irrigation  for  OPIRG  organic  garden 


Former  OPIRG  garden  co-ordinator  Emily  Nixon  built  this  rainwater 
collection  shelter,  which  will  help  make  watering  easier  for  the  new 
co-ordinator,  Brendan  Arnott.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


sity’s  responsibilities  under  FIPPA 
and  providing  information  and  ad- 
vice to  the  University  community 
and  the  general  public. 

She  will  also  be  responsible  for 
the  efficient  and  timely  operation  of 
B of  G and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as 
weD  as  for  Senate  and  its  commit- 
tees, subcommittees,  task  forces  and 
working  groups.  She  will  be  assisted 
by  two  associate  secretaries. 

In  addition,  Hodgkinson  will 
promote  and  support  strong  and  ef- 
fective relationships  between  the 
governing  bodies,  serve  as  the  Uni- 
versity’s most  senior  adviser  on  gov- 
ernance issues,  and  support  the 
development  of  new  policies  and 
procedures. 


She  brings  more  than  two  de- 
cades of  experience  in  Ontario’s 
post-secondary  sector  to  the  posi- 
tion, including  eight  years  in  her 
current  role,  1 1 years  as  a policy  ad- 
viser with  the  Ontario  government 
and  six  years  in  the  executive  offices 
at  York  University. 

“I  look  forward  to  the  challenges 
this  new  position  will  bring  and  to 
working  with  staff  in  both  the  B of  G 
and  Senate  offices  on  efforts  that  will 
benefit  both  governing  bodies  and 
the  University,”  she  says. 

Summerlee  adds  that,  although 
Hodgkinson  will  be  missed  in  the 
president’s  office,  he  will  take  the 
opportunity  to  restructure  assign- 
ments among  existing  staff. 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

There'S  been  plenty  of  rain 
this  month,  but  you  won’t  hear 
U of  G fine  art  graduate  Emily  Nbcon 
complaining.  It’s  been  just  what  she 
needed  to  test  the  new  rainwater 
collection  shelter  she  designed  and 
built  for  the  Ontario  Public  Research 
Interest  Group  (OPIRG)  organic 
garden  at  the  north  end  of  campus. 
It’s  a wooden  structure  with  a 
fibreglass  roof  and  a gutter  that 
allows  water  to  funnel  down  into  a 
rain  barrel.  She  hopes  it  will  help 
collect  enough  rainwater  to  supply  a 
summer’s  worth  of  irrigation  for  the 
garden. 

Tucked  away  in  a small  ravine  be- 
tween Lambton  Hall  and  a parking 
lot,  the  garden  is  barely  visible  from 
College  Avenue.  In  this  secret  gar- 
den, OPIRG  volunteers  grow  herbs, 
vegetables  and  berries  while  trying  to 
accommodate  and  attract  local 
fauna.  The  garden  doubles  as  a 
working  classroom  where  students 
and  the  community  learn  how  to 
create  and  sustain  an  organic  garden. 

Nixon,  who  has  served  as  garden 
co-ordinator  for  the  past  two  years, 
says  the  garden  was  designed  in 
keeping  vrith  the  “permaculture  phi- 
losophy.” That  means  the  gardener 
works  with  the  conditions  at  hand, 
making  optimal  use  of  the  natural 
resources,  land  and  space. 

But  ^ven  the  location  of  the 
OPIRG  garden  — in  the  middle  of  a 
field  with  no  water  supply  and 
daylong  sunshine  — following  the 
permaculture  philosophy  has  been  a 
challenge.  It  means  getting  by  with 
little  irrigation  and  virtually  no 
shade. 

“Needless  to  say,  we  have  a lot  of 
drought-resistant  plants,”  Nixon 
says  with  a laugh. 


To  irrigate  the  garden,  she’s  had 
to  depend  on  rainfall  and  the  gener- 
osity of  the  U of  G Grounds  crew, 
who  top  up  her  free-standing  rain 
barrels  now  and  then. 

The  garden  has  been  getting  by, 
even  thriving  at  times,  but  Nixon 
wanted  to  make  watering  a little  eas- 
ier and  more  manageable  for  the  new 
garden  co-ordinator,  U ofG  English 
student  Brendan  Arnott.  So.  with 
some  advice  from  Chris  Pickard  in 
Physical  Resources,  she  came  up 
with  the  design  for  the  rainwater  col- 
lection shelter.  It  was  made  to  be  col- 
lapsible and  will  come  down  each  fall 
and  go  up  again  in  the  spring. 

In  addition  to  collecting  water, 
the  shelter  will  provide  some  vertical 
growing  space  for  plants  and  some 
much-needed  shelter  from  the  hot 
sun  for  volunteers  or  community 
members  visiting  the  garden. 

OPIRG  created  the  plot  in  1997 
as  a demonstration  garden  and  relics 
mostly  on  volunteers  to  keep  it 
going.  That  has  presented  some 
challenges  over  the  years,  but  Nixon 
now  has  a committed  core  of 
volunteers. 

“People  come  when  they  want 
and  when  they  can  and  it’s  non-hier- 
archical,”  she  says.  “All  the  volun- 
teers share  their  knowledge,  so  it 
feels  like  a learning  environment  as 
opposed  to  a work  environment. 
The  hope  is  that  we  teach  people  to 
do  this  type  of  gardening  and  that 
they  take  that  information  away  with 
them  and  later  use  it  in  creating  their 
own  gardens.” 

Nixon  designed  the  garden  so 


that  plants  are  arranged  in  a way  that 
allows  them  to  benefit  from  one  an- 
other. She  also  took  into  consider- 
ation the  best  way  to  attract 
pollinating  insects  and  ensure  a di- 
verse collection  of  insects  so  there 
are  prey-predator  relationships  and 
no  one  bug  becomes  too  overpower- 
ing. In  addition,  plants  and  mulch- 
ing are  used  to  help  capture  natural 
fertilizers. 

"It  really  has  evolved  into  some- 
thing special,”  she  says. 

Last  summer,  the  garden  pro- 
duced so  many  vegetables,  herbs  and 
berries  that  OPIRG  was  able  to  do- 
nate a lot  of  produce  to  the  down- 
town Change  Now  Youth  Drop-In 
and  Resource  Centre.  There  are  also 
plans  to  work  with  the  Central  Stu- 
dent Association  to  make  donations 
to  its  food  bank. 

Besides  producing  food  and  edu- 
cating the  public,  the  garden  has 
proven  to  be  a great  stress  reliever  for 
students,  says  Nixon. 

“We  have  a lot  of  master’s  and 
PhD  students  come  out  who  are 
frustrated  because  they’ve  been  in- 
doors studying  and  they  just  want  to 
come  outside  and  pull  some  weeds.” 

Arnott,  who  officially  took  over 
for  Nixon  this  month  and  has  had  a 
longtime  interest  in  gardening,  says 
he  is  both  “excited  and  terrified” 
about  his  new  job  as  garden 
co-ordinator. 

“There  is  so  much  potential,  both 
in  terms  of  having  an  amazing  yield 
and  in  terms  of  community  involve- 
ment, but  it’s  also  a bit  daunting,”  he 
says. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


Purebred  border  coUie  pups,  824- 
0796. 


Woman’s  18-speed  bicycle,  Super- 
cycle, 19-inch  frame.  Ext.  53561  or 
821-5412. 


FOR  RENT 


1991  Plymouth  Acclaim,  automatic, 
air,  cruise,  reliable,  runs  weU,  spot- 
less interior,  47,000  km,  837-9044 
after  May  19  or  send  e-mail  to 
jalexand@uoguelph.ca. 

Gas  stove,  excellent  condition;  twin 
bed  with  mattress  and  dresser, 
light-coloured  hardwood  maple; 
tvrin  bed  with  mattress,  dark  wood, 
ysavoret@uoguelph.ca. 

Weight  training  bench  with  exten- 
sions and  weights;  room  air  condi- 
tioner, used  one  summer;  extra  large 
free-standing  bird  cage,  Janet,  Ext. 
58084  or  jmitchel@uoguelph.ca. 

Pond  form,  triangular  shape,  21 
inches  deep  with  two  shelves,  about 
125  gallons,  Ext.  52358  or  bhealy@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Three-bedroom  brick  house  in  York 
and  Victoria  Road  area,  double  lot, 
large  garden,  fenced  yard,  hardwood 
floors,  two  baths,  new  high-effi- 
ciency furnace,  new  main- floor  fam- 
ily room  with  wood  stove,  garage, 
many  upgrades,  822-1014  evenings. 

Dell  monitor,  17  inches,  five  years 
old,  like  new.  Ext.  58638  or 
nrigby@hrs.uoguclph.ca.  ' 

Peg  Perego  baby  stroller,  navy,  excel- 
lent condition,  821-2524  or 
wdickins@uoguelph.ca. 

Membership  shares  in  Ignatius 
Organic  Farm  CSA,  regular  and 
half-shares  for  20  weeks  of  fresh  local 
organic  produce,  824-1250,  Ext.  245, 
or  www.ignatiusguelph.ca/csa.html. 


Basement  apartment,  spacious  and 
briglit  in  quiet  neighbourhood, 
walking  distance  to  campus,  wireless 
Internet,  ensuite  bath,  laundry, 
garage  parking,  non-smokers,  no 
pets,  suitable  for  female  student  or 
professional,  available  immediately, 
$700  a month,  song@uoguelph.ca. 

Three-bedroom  lakefront  cottage, 
30  km  north  of  Goderich,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  519-886-3201. 

Three-bedroom  lakefront  cottage  in 
Tobermory,  856-4786  after  6 p.m. 

Southampton  cottage,  two  bed- 
rooms, sleeps  six,  two  baths,  gas  fire- 
place, private  treed  lot,  close  to  lake, 
downtown  and  golf  course,  Melody, 
836-6264  or  m.wren@exec. 
uoguelph.ca. 

Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France,  short- 
term rental;  furnished  two-bedroom 
holiday  home  in  Antibes  on  French 
Riviera,  weekly  or  monthly,  Nicole, 
836-6745  or  fhmoU@rogers.com. 


Males  aged  16  to  20  who  are  in  their 
final  year  of  high  school  and  will  be 
attending  U of  G in  the  fall  are 
needed  for  a nutrition  study, 
involves  three  study  visits  in  June, 
fall  and  winter,  Lauren,  Ext.  58081  or 
tnmale@uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Fridge,  free  if  you  pick  it  up,  good 
working  condition,  pennybeanish@ 
hotmail.com. 

Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  leave  message  at 
836-8086  or  cdemraers@uoguelph. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


WANTED 


Reasonably  priced  used  microscope 
and  haemacytometer  in  good  condi- 
tion, James,  836-8510  or 
tygertygers@rogers.com. 

Parents  of  seven-  and  eight-year-old 
boys  sought  for  nutrition  study, 
must  complete  one  three-day  food 
record  and  two  food  frequency  ques- 
tionnaires, financial  compensation, 
rjanis@uoguelph.ca. 
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Cabinet  Maker 

Fine  Fimiiture  • Antique  Restoration 

Guelph,  Ontario 

519-766-9093 


FOR  REIVT 

]^ew  Brunswick 
Ocean-Front  Cottage  & House 

Private  retreat,  beaches,  cliffs,  sleeps  4 to  7 people. 
Close  to  P.E.I.  Bridge.  Available  May  to  October 
from  S475  per  week. 

CaU  Robert  at  705-944-5997 


summer  fun  for  everyone' 

JULY  AND  AUGUST  2006 

Memorable,  best- loved  day  comp  activities  in 
an  active  and  caring  environment! 
UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH  CAMPUS 
’'Children's  Camp  for  ages  4 - 11;  weekly  sessions 
storting  July  3 - Aug  25,  $150/week 
’'Leoders-in-Training  Camp  for  ages  12  - 14:  two 
week  sessions  starting  July  3 - Aug  25,  $300/week 

CALL  837-0387  or  visit  us  at 
WWW . rainbowdaycamp . com 
Swimming  cvcrydayll 


For  more  Information  or  if  you 
would  like  to  portidpate  in  this 
reseorch  study  contact; 

Nicol  Janecko 
Ontario  Veterinary  College. 
University  of  Guelph 
519-824-4120x54749 
njanecko@ovc.  uoguelph.ca 


Environmental 

Home 

Assessment  Study 


The  University  of  Guelph 
and  the  Public  Health 
Agency  of  Canada  are 
conducting  a study 
examining  the  presence  of 
bacteria  In  homes  with  and 
without  pets.  From  this  we 
will  learn  what  pets  are 
exposed  to  and  what  they 
might  be  exposing  others 
to  In  the  home. 


Or  visit  our  wotysito  at 

www.staebler.com 
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Participation  will: 

~ Provide  reseorche5  with  voluoble 
information  that  may  improve  the 
health  and  well-being  of  both 
animals  and  people. 

- Help  us  gather  information  on 
potential  risk  factors  for  exposure  to 
disease-cousing  bocteria. 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


Horticulturist  Sean  Fox  offers  a 
workshop  on  plant  propagation 
June  6.  Two  sessions  are  being 
offered — from  9 a.m.  to  noon  and  1 
to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $40.  The  deadline 
for  registration  and  payment  is  May 
23. 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  leads  two 
workshops  for  budding  artists  in 
June.  "Look,  See,  Paint”  is  slated  for 
June  7 from  9:30  a.m.  to  noon.  Cost 
is  $25.  Registration  and  payment 
deadline  is  May  24.  On  June  14,  a 
session  on  sketching  nature  runs 
from  10  a.m.  to  noon.  Cost  is  $20. 
Register  by  May  31. 


LECTURE 


The  Department  of  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences marks  the  80th  birthday  of 
retired  professor  Jim  Raeside  with  a 
lecture  by  John  Challis  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  May  26  at  11  a.m. 
in  OVC  1714.  The  topic  is  “Hor- 
monal Controls  of  Pregnancy  and 
Parturition;  A New  Look  at  Some 
Old  Steroids.” 


NOTICES 


Occupational  Health  Services  pres- 
ents a wellness  initiative  called  "The 
Better  ‘U’”  Monda)^  and  Wednes- 
days at  noon,  starting  May  24.  Par- 


ticipants vrill  meet  at  the  Powell 
Building  for  an  hour  of  stretching 
and  leisure  walking  or  power  walk- 
ing. A “Learn  to  Run”  program  is 
also  available.  For  information  and 
to  register,  call  Ext.  54283. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  a 
five-session  better  sleep  program 
beginning  May  24  at  7:30  p.m.  in  UC 
332.  For  more  information,  visit 
Tvww.uoguelph.cay-ksomers  or 
leave  a message  at  Ext.  52662. 


The  Canadian  Bureau  for  Interna- 
tional Education  is  calling  for  ses- 
sion proposals  for  its  annual  confer- 
ence, to  be  held  Nov.  12  to  15  in 
Quebec  City.  This  year's  theme  is 
“Convergent  View:  Co-operating 
for  Results  in  International  Educa- 
tion.” The  deadline  for  submissions 
is  June  6.  For  information,  visit 
www.cbie.ca. 


SEMINAR 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  semi- 
nar series  presents  Gregory  Kubas  of 
Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  in 
New  Mexico  discussing  "Transi- 
tional Metal  Dihydiogen  Complexes 
and  Relevance  to  Hydrogen  Storage, 
Production  and  Bioactivation”  May 
25  at  10:30  a.m.  in  MacNaughton 
222. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  is  hosting 
sessions  on  teaching  dossiers  in  June 
and  July.  For  newcomers,  “Teaching 
Dossier  Basics  for  Faculty"  will  be 
offered  June  1 and  July  5.  For  those 
updating  their  dossier,  “Teaching 
Dossier  Refresher  for  Faculty”  runs 
June  8 and  July  12.  Register  at 
www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  If  you  have 
questions,  call  Trevor  Holmes  at  Ext. 
52963. 


TSS  is  offering  training  and  support 
for  instructors  using  WebCT 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer. 
Sessions  run  June  1,  13  and  27  for 
beginners  and  June  6 and  21  for 
experienced  users.  Register  at  www. 
tss.uoguelph.ca.  Call  Mary  Naim  at 
Ext.  53571  for  information. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Terence 
To,  a candidate  for  an  M.Sc.  in 
microbiology,  is  May  17  at  9 a.m.  in 
Axelrod  337.  The  thesis  is  “Purifica- 
tion and  Characterization  of  WapP 
of  Pseudomonas  aeruginosa,  a Puta- 
tive Lipopolysaccharide  Kinase.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Joe  Lam,  Molec- 
ular and  Cellular  Biology. 


The  final  examination  of  Qishan 
Wang,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Molecular  and  Cellu- 


lar Biology,  is  May  19  at  1 p.m.  in 
Axelrod  337.  The  thesis  is  “Studies  in 
Oculopharyngeal  Muscular  Dystro- 
phy in  a Cell  Culture  Model.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Jnanankur  Bag. 


The  final  examination  ofPhD  candi- 
date Lea  Berrang  Ford,  Population 
Medicine,  is  June  2 at  9 a.m.  in  OVC 
1713.  The  thesis  is  “Spatial  and  Tem- 
poral Analyses  of  Sleeping  Sickness 
Re-emergence  in  Southeastern 
Uganda,  1970-2003.”  The  advisers 
are  Profs.  John  McDermott  and 
David  Waltner-Toews. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


Guelph  and  Wellington  County 
Master  Gardeners  will  hold  a plant 
sale  May  20  from  9 a.m.  to  12:30 
p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Turfgrass  Insti- 
tute. The  sale  will  include  locally 
grown  and  hardy  perennials,  native 
plants,  grasses,  trees  and  shrubs. 


The  Rainbow  Chorus  performs  June 
2 at  Parkminster  United  Church  in 
Waterloo  and  June  3 at  Harcourt 
United  Church  in  Guelph.  The  con- 
certs begin  at  8 p.m.  For  tickets,  call 
822-4369. 


The  Edward  Johnson  Music  Foim- 
dation  hosts  a school  concert  called 
“Let’s  Play  Music”  May  28  at  2 p.m. 
at  the  Fergus  Grand  Theatre.  Funds 


raised  will  support  the  foundation’s 
Musicians  in  the  Schools  program. 
For  rickets,  call  787-1981  or  821- 
7570. 


The  Guelph  Horticultural  Society 
holds  its  general  meeting  and 
mini-flower  show  May  23  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  Dublin  Street  Church. 


The  Wellington  County  branch  of 
the  Ontario  Genealogical  Society 
meets  May  23  at  7:30  p.m.  at  122 
Harris  St. 


Guelph  Little  Theatre  presents 
Homeward  Bound  by  Elliot  Hayes 
weekends  from  May  25  to  June  10. 
For  tickets,  call  821-0270. 


The  Guelph  Pride  Committee  is 
hosting  an  all-ages  event  May  27  to 
celebrate  Guelph  Pride  ’06.  It  begins 
at  9 p.m.  at  the  Rude  Native  Bistro 
and  Lounge. 


The  2006  Guelph  Contemporary 
Dance  Festival  runs  June  1 to  4.  For 
details,  visit  www.guelphcontem- 
porarydancefesrival.com. 


Guelph  Youth  Singers  hold  their 
15th-anniversary  concert  May  27  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre. 
The  theme  is  “The  Sun  on  Our 
Shoulders.”  Call  763-3000  for  rick- 
ets. 


Budding  Scientists  Find  Mentors  at  U of  G 

' Five  teens  are  off  to  Canada-Wide  Science  Fair  with  projects  mentored  by  Guelph  researchers 


j BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

The  bruising  bodycheck  during 
a minor  hockey  game  last  fall 
I left  Maveric  Croucher  nursing  a stiff 
j neck  for  a few  days.  But  the  hit  also 
I gave  the  13-year-old  an  idea  for  a 
school  science  project  that  has  taken 
him  from  his  Hamilton  home 
through  a U of  G biomechanics  lab 
and  all  the  way  to  the  Canada-Wide 
Science  Fair  this  week  in  Quebec. 

The  Grade  8 student,  who  has  de- 
veloped a device  intended  to  protect 
hockey  players  from  whiplash,  is  the 
youngest  of  five  teens  whose  science 
fair  projects  mentored  by  Guelph 
faculty  or  graduate  students  were  se- 
lected to  compete  this  year  at  Can- 
ada’s premier  science  fair,  which 
began  May  13  in  Chicoutimi,  Que., 
and  runs  to  May  21. 

Besides  Croucher,  this  year’s  na- 
tional competitors  include  a pair  of 
Guelph  high  school  students  who 
made  U of  G their  lab  for  a project  on 
making  blood  cells  from  skin  stem 
cells.  Two  other  local  high-schoolers 
visited  campus  to  study  a nasty  gas- 
trointestinal bug  that  has  caused  ill- 
ness and  death  in  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes. 

At  the  regional  science  fair  this 
spring,  Croucher’s  invention  was 
generating  a buzz  even  before  it  won 
a silver  medal  and  an  immediate 
berth  in  the  big  leagues.  Resembling 


a slimmed-down  version  of  pillow 
collars  used  by  airline  passengers, 
the  Whip  Ender  consists  of  three 
foam  layers  sandwiched  in  water- 
proof and  rip-resistant  fabric.  The 
flexible  C-shaped  collar  tapers  at 
both  ends  to  fit  snugly  under  a 
hockey  jersey  and  has  Velcro  fasten- 
ers to  hold  it  in  place  against  a 
player’s  padding. 

Earlier  this  year,  he  visited  U of  G 
to  try  out  the  device  on  a robotic  as- 
sembly in  the  joint  biomechanics  lab 
of  Prof.  Jim  Dickey,  Human  Health 
and  Nutritional  Sciences.  Purchased 
with  funding  from  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation,  the  ro- 
bot mimics  motions  that  allow  sci- 
entists to  study  how  the  neck  handles 
whiplash-like  perturbations  (the  as- 
sembly moves  too  slowly  to  cause  ac- 
tual whiplash  in  subjects  strapped 
into  a car  seat  atop  the  robot). 

In  a letter  included  in  the  young- 
ster’s project  display,  Dickey  says:  “It 
appears  that  Maveric’s  device  is  suit- 
able for  limiting  neck  morion  during 
whiplash-like  perturbations,”  al- 
though it  would  need  more  testing 
under  real  on-ice  conditions. 

Those  kinds  of  measured  words 
were  not  what  Croucher’s  mother, 
Josie,  was  thinking  last  fall  as  she 
waited  in  a hushed  Hamilton  arena 
for  her  son  to  get  back  on  his  feet. 
The  120-pound  defender  lay  on  the 
ice  for  a full  minute  after  sustaining  a 


hit  from  an  opponent  some  30 
pounds  heavier.  Recalling  how  the 
seconds  dragged  by,  she  says:  “You 
sit  with  a sick  feeling  in  your 
stomach.” 

Earlier  hits  had  also  left  her  son’s 
neck  feeling  tender,  but  he  knew  he 
wasn’t  alone.  He’s  seen  other  hockey 
players  carried  off  the  ice  on  a 
stretcher  — most  recently  Toronto 
Maple  Leafs  defender  Carlo 
Colaiacovo,  who  received  a concus- 
sion after  colliding  with  the  boards. 

Those  observations  became  a 
question  for  this  A student  in  science 
and  math:  Isn’t  there  protective 
equipment  for  hockey  players  to  pre- 
vent whiplash,  along  the  lines  of  the 
neck  supports  he  had  worn  while 
playing  football  or  riding  his  dirt 
bike  in  motocross? 

It  turned  out  that  there  wasn’t,  so 
in  December,  Croucher  began  de- 
signing the  Whip  Ender  and  contact- 
ing various  experts.  Scouring  the 
Internet,  he  found  a U of  G news  re- 
lease about  a hockey  whiplash  study 
by  Dickey  and  PhD  candidate 
Loriann  Hynes.  The  Guelph  re- 
searchers had  found  a strong  associ- 
ation between  whiplash-induced 
neck  injuries  and  concussion  symp- 
toms in  hockey  injuries. 

Hardly  expecting  to  hear  back, 
Croucher  wrote  to  the  University. 
He  and  his  parents  were  amazed 
when  the  researchers  invited  the 


youngster  to  try  out  his  innovation 
in  their  lab.  Referring  to  Dickey’s  in- 
terest in  the  project,  Josie  Croucher 
says:  “To  take  time  out  of  his  busy 
day  to  help  a 13-year-old  kid  — 
that’s  pretty  cool.” 

For  his  national  science  fair  entry, 
Croucher  included  a video  of  his  ro- 
botic ride,  hockey  gear  and  all,  and 
information  from  Dickey’s  study. 

In  another  U of  G-mentored  pro- 
ject, two  Grade  12  students  from 
Centermial  CVI  won  gold  at  the 
Wellington-Waterloo  Science  and 
Engineering  Fair  vrith  a project  on 
turning  somatic  stem  cells  into  white 
blood  cells. 

Kimberly  Cai  thought  ofthe  pro- 
ject while  reading  journal  articles  by 
her  mother.  Prof.  Julang  Li,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science.  Last  month,  Li 
published  a paper  describing  how 
her  bb  has  made  egg-like  cells  from 
skin  stem  cells  taken  from  fetal  pigs. 

“The  idea  of  skin  stem  cells  turn- 
ing into  something  else  was  fascinat- 
ing,” says  Cai. 

Working  with  PhD  student  Paul 
Dyce,  she  and  her  classmate  Shazli 
Shethwala  mimicked  the  lab’s  tech- 
nique to  make  white  blood  cells  from 
skin  stem  cells  taken  from  fetal  mice. 

Such  a procedure  may  ultimately 
improve  treatment  of  people  with 
leukemia  by  eliminating  waiting 
times  needed  for  bone  marrow 
transplants  and  by  lowering  the  risk 


of  rejection  of  donor  tissue,  says  Cai. 

Dyce  says  he  and  his  co-research- 
ers plan  to  incorporate  the  students’ 
work  into  further  studies  of  stem  cell 
differentiation. 

Another  gold-medal  winner  at 
the  regional  fair  was  a project  on  the 
inhibition  of  Clostridium  difficile,  a 
bacterium  that  can  cause  diarrhea 
and  dehydration  and  may  cause  se- 
vere illness  or  death  in  elderly  people 
or  sick  patients.  An  outbreak  oc- 
curred in  Quebec  hospitals  in  2004. 

Using  a strain  of  the  bug  that 
doesn’t  cause  disease  but  otherwise 
resembles  its  infectious  cousin, 
Brittany  Martyn  and  Perryn  Knith 
— Grade  10  students  at  John  F.  Ross 
CVI  — tried  out  various  inhibitors 
in  the  research  lab  of  Prof.  Scott 
Weese,  Clinical  Studies,  who  has 
studied  human  and  animal  infec- 
tions from  C.  difficile. 

“We  looked  at  how  to  stop  bacte- 
ria from  growing  and  producing  tox- 
ins by  testing  antibiotics  and 
probiotics,”  says  Martyn. 

The  students  also  got  help  from 
Kruth’s  dad,  Stephen,  a faculty 
member  in  the  Department  of  Clini- 
cal Studies.  Perryn  Kruth  has  been  to 
the  national  science  fair  twice  before. 

Martyn  says  she  especially  en- 
joyed their  twice-weekly  visits  to 
Weese’s  lab.  “That  was  amazing,  get- 
ting the  chance  to  go  into  the  lab  and 
see  what  people  do  from  day  to  day.” 
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